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PREFACE 


W E feel tliat a word of apology is due to our subscribers for the delay 
which has attended the publication of the present volume. The diffi- 
culties of production have been greater thaii we anticipated. Our 
contributors found, in several cases, that it was impossible to give a satisfactory 
account of the subjects which they had undertaken without making indepen- 
dent researches on an extensive scale. We hope that the delay is justified by 
the result ; the present volume may faii-ly claim to be a fuller and more accurate 
account of South-Eastern and Eastern Europe than any which is to be found in the 
older universal histories. 

Special attention has been devoted to the oi'igins of the peoples whose history 
is here narrated. On this side of the subject the volume is particularly indebted 
to the work of J. Marquart on East European and East Asiatic Migrations ” 
(Leipsic, 1903), and to that of N. Jorga on the “History of the Roumanians ” 
(Gotha, 1905, 2 vols.). The last-named work is included in the “Staatenge- 
schichte ” series of Lamprecht. Di’. Armin Tille, the editor of this portion of the 
series, courteously placed the proofs, as far as the middle of the second volume, at 
the disposal of Dr. Helmolt. 

In this, as in previous volumes, we have departed from the practice of similar 
works by treating with exceptional fulness those, peoples, and regions which have 
been generally neglected as unimportant. It is hoped that our volume will be, 
for this reason, more generally useful than if we had followed the beaten track. 
Moreover, it is impossible to settle the relative importance of events and move- 
ments on a priori principles. To give only two instances, the question of Bul- 
garian origins turns out to be of unsuspected interest ; and the history of the 
Bogumiles, as investigated in the following pages, supplies a missing chapter in 
the history of Slavonic ecclesiastical literature. ,, 

Our general subject is Eastern Europe, in the wider sense which we have given 
to the term in our introduction to Vol. VII. The subject has been divided into 
seven sections. The first of these, from the pen of Dr. Rudolf von Scala, forms a 
continuation, of Yol. IV., Chap. V., and traces the development of Hellenism from 
the death of Alexander the Great. .Part of this section is devoted to the history 
of medimval Greece, and illustrates more particularly the influence of Byzantium 
upon her subject provinces. The sections on the Albanians and European Turkey 
are connected with one another at several points, and may be regarded as supple- 
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inenting the .Ilellenic section. Then follow secfcion.s on llolicinia mul aJoravi;*. 
previously to 1526, and on the )Sonthern Slavs. The si.xth sectitni with 
Danubiau races, the seventh deals with the I’eniaining )S!av people,':, ;uid (leservcs 
a special mention for the originality of the arrangement and the atteiujit to trace 
the general course of Slavonic development. All students of Uu.ssiun hi>tory nnisf 
be grateful to the work of Schiemann and Briickner on tliis sulijcs-t (in ( Int.'kf ii'?: 
“ Allgemeine Geschichte ”)• But in .some respects our section adds to the result.' of 
these learned specialfeta ; partly as to the origins of the Tlnasian Empire, |Kirtly its 
to the century between Ivan IV. and Peter the Great. .Poland also has rcceivivl 
special attention from onr contributor. In this, as in tlie fourth and sixth sections, 
the influence of Germany upon Slavonic development lias been fully ilhistrated. 

For the Albanian and llannbian sections, left incomplete by tire prematm'f* 
and lamented death of their respective authors, .Dr. Helmolt i.s partially respon.siidw. 
He has completed the Albanian section; in the .Danubian section, the autlu::ir of 
which died as far back as 1809, he has incorporated the results of the nio.st recent 
researches. His original intention was to include in thi.s volume a section on tlie 
historical importance of the Baltic. This, however, through pressure of .space has 
been carried over to the sixth volume. 

Prof. Dr. Ludwig Mangold, of Bndapesth, has rendered valuable assi.stanee in 
settling some crucial questions of Hungarian history; the explanation of the 
: Golden Bull ” of 1222-1351 has been revised by Prof. Dr. A. Luschiu von Kben- 
.’ greuth of Graz ; the modest but highly valuable account of the literature of tlie 
gipsies of Central and Southern America, a point hitherto neglected, is’dins to 
Consul Ed. Biokert, of Hamburg. ■ 

It is also our pleasant duty to express our acknowledgments to tho,se who have 
met OUT wishes as regards the illustration of the volume. We have to thank the 
authorities of the Moravian provincial archives at Brftnn, of the Royal Roumaman, 
Academy at Bucharest, of the Royal Public Library and Cal:)inet of 1'lDgraving.s 
at Dresden, of the Ducal Library at Gotha, of the town archives at Iglau, of the 
Royal . Czar toryski Museum at Cracow, of the Germanic National Musennr at 
Nuremberg, of the.National Library, at Paris, of the Bohemian Museum at Prague, 
.of the Imperial Library at St, Petersburg, the Royal and Imperial Pamilienfidei- 
kommiss Library, of the royal, court, and state archives, and of the court library 
• at Vienna.;:' 
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I 

THE GREEKS AFTER ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

By PEOP. dr. RUDOLF VON SCALA 


1. HELLENISM 

A. The Wohld-'wide Position of Hellenism , 

(a) lleUmism before Alexander iJie Great 

F I A HE: dialects of tlie Greek races were ijiflueiiced by long intercourse 
I with the adjoining peoples of Illyi'ia, Asia Minor, and I’hraco-Phrygia, 

.A Hellenisna also, which, iu the course of expansion, often settled on a 

soil already peopled, must have had the peculiarities of its culture 
considerably modified iu those cases. 

The uudeviating and broad path along which the Greek religion moved 
from Eetichism to a religion of ethical content, as shown by the ' Eleusinian 
mysteries with their lesson of maternal love, had been a true national ' Greek 
path. But not merely are the traces of, the influence of neighbouring nations 
distinctly recognisable in the different countries ; the substratum of the indigenous 
population shows through, however . mucli it may have been depressed, so that: 
we cannot speak of a fusion of' races in the strictest sense. Justus the Catholic 
Clinrch received and Christianised the old heatlien cults, so the deities of the 
older strata of the population were taken over by the Greeks together with, 
the seats of their worship; for example, the earth-deities and nature-deities of’ 
the. inhabitants of Asia Minor, the orgiastic cults of the Thracians, and, later, 
Semitic and Egyptian deities. The sevvice of the Ephesian goddess, with its 
exclusive priesthood and attendant eunuchs, strikes us as foreign and non-Gre^dc, 
in the same vmy; that the goddess Rhea in Crete belongs to the aborigines of Asia 
Minor. The great nature-goddess Ma, the mother of all life, at whose feet the 
beasts of the forest lie, while lions draw her chariot, is worshipped where the sun 
is nearest, on the lofty mormtain tops which his fiery rays first Mss. : 

: When autumn with a master’s brush gave fresh beauty to the dying foliage 

on tree and shrub, tire Phrygians mourned for their great divinity in bitter grief ; 
but when in springtide nature, so long dead, was revived with mysterious gro-wth 
and burgeoning, the youth of : the nation ^allied forth witli dance and barbaric 
music to . celebrate in the awakening ' sprpg the resurrection of the gock 

Sabazius. : The Greeks ..adojited the auH teouH crdt of the Thracian; Dionysus' 
von. V— a> : ' im - 


ll 
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(of. AM. lA^ p. S3). The inasic wliicli so ehwely a.ssiieiiitoii v.iih ilu' rissKt! 
of the.se cults may po 3 ,sibly have foiiml its way aiiionv (he ( heek.^. While ( heek 
music was . acqviaiiited with a luiiiov scale, which eoiitaiiu^d (he liuie,-. 

^Scending and de.scending, and therotoi'e wa.s willioiit a tluniinaiu uiife, the 
Phrygo-Lj'diau luu.sic, whicli now bccfune pi'e\'aleiil, was a iiiajtii’ uiude, eurrc- 
spondiiig roughly to the major keys of the Ihielic iulk .sunys. flie .('hrygiaii 
juusiciaii Olympus wa.s regarded as a personilicaiinn of ihi.s inlliiencc ; tnid, 
generally speaking, the meiuoiy of (he Oreck debt to A.siu Aliiior was pi'i'serx i -d 
with remarkable tidelity in the uoniemdatiire and the ideas of hislorv. 

The Apollo onlt, which had become entirely Oreek, i'i‘sied in many poinis 
on the worship of the Lycian snn-god; Apollo, Artenns, tuni Leto were, even in 
Hellenistic times, national gods of Lycia; the Jwcian singers of liehis, .sueli ;is 
Olen, Gontiiiued to live in the menujiy of the {.lre(3k.s. The niy,s(.erie.s of the 
Samnthracian Cahiri, Semitic in name and Asiatic in nature, had great attraclion 
for tlie Greeks. The Phamiciau A.starto of Pa]ih(i.s in C-v|)rns was borrowed by 
the Greeks ; so, too, the goddess of Evyx in Sicily ; and not infrecjnently we lind 
in Greek temples a female deity of Greek name but foreign origin, snch af.i (lie 
armed Aphrodite in the temples of Gythera ami Spart;,i, and the Athena of Linduis. 
So also Agrigentum adopted not only the bull-god of the Semites (tlie bull of 
Phalaris), but also the Semitic cu.stom of honouring the god with human sacri- 
fices. And even where the old seat of wmrship did not lie wdtliiu the now' 
Greek territory, Greeks xealou.sly fostered the ancient cultsi a,s the Cyrenteans, 
for example, the cult of the ram-horned Ammon. .By the snlxstratuni of foreign 
language and the facile ab.sorption of foreign cults the liarriers of Greek ci.viliza- 
tion were weakened. Community of religion betw'een two nation.^ imu'fase.s the 
inllueuce which they exert one on the other. A civilisation on a higher ]fiane 
transmits its forms to others ; thus from the archetype (d' Hiccnieiaii .scri[)t, as 
invented in Sjaia or Arabia, and p.re.served comparatively mialtered in the 
inscription of the Moabite king Me.sa (Vol. HI, p. 122), not merely the Sidonittn- 
Phcenician, and old . Aramaic, but alst) the old Greek alphabets were derived, 
.and: the . Semitic forms of trade, and commerce, as fixed by the Pabylonians 
(ibid. p. 40), the system of weiglit.s and measures and cuinuge (ATrl. lA^ p. 56), 
were transmitted to the Greeks. The Egyptian art of easting in iron , stimnlated 
Ehmtjus, ’ .wTose.. . name is . found . in H ancratis, and , .subsequent. Greek sculptor. s ; 
#ril0: the rcolonring, of : th^^ artistic products was .stiggested by that 

of the Assyrian relieb. The Assyrian metal-worker and the .Lydian carpet-weaver 
gave hints to the Greek potter. The splendid system of mensuration, W'hich the 
priests evolved for the benelit .of the. Egyptian agricUiturists raised 
geometry to a level, which opened new paths to Thales and Pythagoras.' 

^ In this way the original form of Greek civilization ha.s received important 
admixtures of fore%a. cifiture. The hlending was facilitated by political inclusion, 
.in Oriental empires, by close neighbourship, which ended now in wars, now in 
jteaeefvil relations^ of trade and intercourse, and by long years of. peaceful associ- 
ation in the §aine communities ; in short, hy the fact that a large percentage of the 
.-Greeks lived under foreign rule, by the side of foreigners and with foreigners. 

1 ^ towns of Cyprus oheye^ an Assyrian lord ; Greek princes appeared 

» the court of King Assarhaddon and Assurhanipal ; the towns of Asia Minor and 
Gyrene stood under Persian longs ; Greek towns in Sicily recognised Carthaginian 
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supreinflcT. Greek troops had measured swords with the tribes of Asia 
with Egyptians, Assyrians, Libyans, - Carthaginians, Iberians, Celts, Ligurians, 
Etruscans, with Italian tribes and Illyrians, Thracians, 'Scythians, and Persians. 
Creek niercenarie.s served in the seventh ^ and sixth centuries in Babylonia, as 
a poem of Alemus shows n.s, and on boai’d the ' Euphrates fleet of Sennacherib; , 
■and also in Egypt, as the celebrated inscriptions written by mercenaries at Abu 
SimbBl show us. Greek States concluded treaties with the kings of Lj-dia, with 
-iving Amasis of Egypt, with the Cartliaginians, the Persian kings and Thracian 
princes, and with Italian tribes. On the peaceful paths of comnaerce the horizon 
of the Greeks extended to the northern coasts of Europe and the high lands of 
Central ' A.sia. The Phmnician niarkete were supplied by the Ionian towns with 
■slaves and mineral ores; the in'odncts of Miletus pas.sed through Sybaris to 
Etruria ; Illyrian tribes, as far nortli as Istria, received Greek merchandise ; and 
the town of Epidanmns had a: special official to transact business with the 
Illyrians. Greek art exercised “by reflex action” a strong influence on Phce- 
Tiician art, whose terra-cotta figures in particular show a Greek character, - — 
Ionian curls, the archaic smile, and the Greek folds of the robe. ■ Types like 
the Sileiius type were simply adopted by the Phceiiicians. 

Ci'ffisus provided the pillars for the temple at Ephesus; Greeks wrought the 
magnificent presents which the Lydian khigs Alyattes and Crcesns offered to the 
temple of the Brauchidte at Didyma, such as the silver bowl on a base of iron 
which the Ionian Glaucus made for Alyattes. The bowl of King Crcesus, which 
Ireld six hundred ainphorfe, can hardly be regarded as a present to Delphi from 
thafc M'uler ; the probable history being that it was plundered from the temple oi 
the BrJtuohkke and deposited in Delphi. But Ionian artists resided at Sardis. 
Mixed marriages between Lydians and Greeks were the order of the day; King 
Alyaftes took an Ionian woman to wife, and a daughter of Alyattes was given, in 
marriage to Melas of Ephesus. The poet Aleman, who developed Lydian music, 
was a native of the Lydian capital. Such facts explain the immense influence of 
Lydia on the louians. Xenophanes of Colophon blamed his, countrymen for. 
parading in Lydian luxury, with purple robes and gold ornaments in their care- 
fully dressed hair. Hence the- Lydian name of the garment which fell to the 
feet {^aa-erdpa, signifying, perhaps, originally the second part of the ceremonial . 
■dress worn in honour of the god Bassarcus — the fox-skin) passed into the Greek 
language (just as the Lydian /cvTracro-t.?, perhaps also cothurnus). A, Lydian 
historian wrote his work in Greek. . ■ 

Etruscans, Latins, Umbrians, Oscans, and Sabellians must have resided at 
. Gmmse in Lower . Italy, and they introdneed the Greek alphabet into their ng,tive 
■districts, . The fame of, the Gumfean Apollo as a god of healing induced Rome to 
receive the god on the occasion, of a severe pestilence, and to give a lasting recog- 
nition : to .the Sibylline books. Owing to a disastrous failure of the crops the 
■Greek deities Demeter, Dionysus and Core made their entry into Rome and were 
■laecorded a temple, which was embellished by the Greek artists Damophilus and 
Gorgasns. 'The priestesses for. the secret festivals of Demeter came from Gain- 
■pania j. the introdimtion of the god Hermes, and the founding of Ms temple (which 
ipwas connected with a . corn exchange) werg associated with the import of corn from 
: Dower Italy and Sicily p similarly the worship of Heptane, ruler of the sea, was 
ilue to the oversea trade , with .Greece. The philosophy of Bythagqyas attracted 
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Taembers of soutlievii Italian tribps into its inystio (nrcli*. li‘'.'s.*iuniu> jiUn!- 

^oi.uied the slow developineut of llie Itiiliau (’oiistituiiuns, l>'H e-jHS’i.il!} doMsi:!!- 
inal law of Rome. Tlxe stniggie i’of written law was trausiVnrea frum 
Italy, and political catch-words probably tollowod the sanio ruad. (trc’k url inliu- 
enced Italian tribes anil towiis; Etruscan, like Lycian, uili.sis xnust ha ve siuilie.! 
in Greece, and Greek poems were translate<l into Etruscan, 

Persia and Greece began at an early period to excliange tlu* jiroilucLs of iheir 
civilization, s. The palaces of the Persian kings wei'c luloriied not merely with, the 
spoils of their victories overtire Greeks, such as the hrazen raia’.s-liorus fomid at 
Sttsa in 1901 (which the Greeks cast from captured arm.s and had oii'm-cd ri> 
Apollo of Didyma), and the statue of the god which Canacluis of Sicyon had 
^sculptured. The palaces at Sitsa mmst have been built anil (Iccoraicd by Greek 
artists. The name of one of the.se alone, IVdephaiu's of Pliocwa, wlio worked 
at the court of Darius, has come down to ns; but their trace.s are vi.siblo in 
the whole style of Persian architecture, in the liarmoniotis agreement hciweon 
the interior and the fagade, in the great aiidieuce-ehamhers and halls of columns 
(afadtmaX in the fluted pillars and their bases. In scnljiture and painting 
the bold treatment of the dre.s.s and hair which, in .spite of all .similarity, is 
sharply differentiated from the A.ssyrian .style, the di'awing of tire eye, the repre- 
sentation of the step, are all thoroughly Greek. Together with Greek artist.s, wire 
must have been nearly akin to those of iEgina, lumievous Greek works of art 
(Harinodius and Aristogeitou, Apollo) reached Persia, and in their turn sei'vod as 
■models. 

„ The lesser products of Persian art are erpially Greek. The .splendid ainpliora, 
of which two handles have found a resting-place in the Ijouvre and tin? Ilmiiu' 
Antiquarium, Is, with its Ionic aeantluis leaves and Per,siaii winged ibe.Kes, as 
completely Greek, as the golden bowl of Theodores of Panai.s, as tlio gDldtrlJ: 
vine with the emerald-green grapes which shaded the throne of the A,cha.upcu.vufe:, 
or the golden plane-tree, masterpieces which Antigomis Mioriofihthalnurs, cnHhhx^d ,: 
to be melted down. ]iruineron.s gems were made by Greeks for Perslf;Ur.s, , in; 

.. Oriental .setting but with Greek designs. Thus on a cylinder,' of dialcedony, 
found at Kertch, Darius is represented chastising the rebel Gaumata, the latter 
; in . Grecian garb. Another gem exhibits a scene of ritual, a Persian queen 
.entering the presence of a deity; her cloak is drawn as a veil over the back 
of her head in . the: Greek fashion. Hunting .scen 0 .s, with Persian c-uueifpnn 
iiispi’iptions, point to Greek /Workmanship. : in the fidelity to nature; with which 
the deer . and trees are . delineated. Indeed, the political disruption of the 
. Greeks is strikingly expre.ssed to. iis on one such Persian gem : a noble Persian 
... holds two naked. Gre.ek . .prisoners .fastened by a rope, and the guard of the 
.- .prisoners appears as a Greek in frdl armour. ' 

In other spheres, also, Greek culture was employed by the Persians. The 
Greek physician Democedes of Croton practised at the court of Darius, the first, of 
. a senes of physioian.s in ordinary at the Persian court, axid was sent on a jburney 
0 exploration. A Oarian explorer, Soylax of Caryancla, used the Greek language 
0 c escribe ms travels, undertaken by the order of Darius, w'hieh included the 
, coiu'ses of the Oabnl River and the Iifdgs down to the sea. Einally, this intimate 
m ei course increased the awe -with which the Persian Icings regarded the Greek 
goes. . S'lpng proof of this is afforded by the well-known decree of Darius to 
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tins governor Gadatas, expressing his royal dissatisfaction that taxes had lieeii*' 
imposed upon the ollieials of the shrine of the Branchiclie. Three hundred talents 
of incense were offeved to the Delian Apollo, and the most complete iminuiiit-y 
was assured to all his subjects. Thus the every-day intercourse of Greece and 
Persia presents a cpiite different picture from that afforded hy the Persian wars 
of traditional history. 

Phrygian art also was stimulated by Greece. Faijades in the style of the 
Greek temples took the jdace on the tombs of the native Phrygian facades with 
their Egyptian pylons and lions like those of Oaria and Mj'oeute. The tombs of 
Ajuzinu show us tlie increasing effect of Greek influence, until finally the far'ade 
on a tomb at Gherdek-Kaiasi hears all the characteristics of a Dorian temple. 

But the Greeks did not live merely amongst, foreigners and 7iear foreigners; 
the Greek community included members who spoke alien tongues. The Greeks 
thus lived roith foreigners on the closest terms of iutercoorse. 

Scattered, over the wide expiause of the Mediterranean, on the de-sert which 
fringes the Idghlands of Barca, on the fertile banks of the Khoue, on the slopes of 
Etna, ill the hill country of Epirus, on the coasts of the Black Sea, and in the 
valley of the Rile the strangest types of city-state developed and adapted them- 
selves to the country without faltering in their loyalty to their common home. 

Prehistoric strata were preserved on completely Greek soil, as in Lemnos and 
Crete, down to the age of writing (witness the so-called Tyrrhene inscription from 
Lemnos and Eteocretan inscriptions from Praisos). The language of every-day life ' 
at Ephesus was permeated with Lydian, while the vernacular of Tarentum showed 
Italian elements ; the town of Perinthus had a Thracian tribal division (Phjde) ; * 
Bithyniaus of Thrace served the Byzantines as bondsmen, and Siculi were the serfs 
of Syracusan landholders. The iietty townshijis of the peuinsnlii of Athos were 
inhabited by a Thracian population, which was, ho^rever, so far Grecised that it 
employed Greek as the colloquial language; while m towns of what is now 
Southern France Iberian and Greek qrtarters existed, and from this region was dif- 
fused through the Greek world that influence of Northern, and especially Celtic, 
ci^dlizatiou wlrich we are accustomed to term the La Tfene culture (Vol. I, p. 173). 
The language, writing, and products of Greece Avere disseminated through purely 
Celtic regions. To this intercourse are due those imitations of Greek gods, and 
letters on Celtic coins, which were prevalent from the mouth of the Seine to 
Bohemia, and on the commercial highway as far as the Lower Rhine and Northern 
Italy. 

In Egypt the Greek enclaves, the Greek mercenaries of Daphne (Teli DefeimeL), 
and the Greek manufacturing and commercial town of Naucratis carried on abtislv 
trade with the Egyptians, in accordance with whose customs scarabasi were made 
and engraved, and with whose neighbourly assistance a whole cycle of Greco- 
Egyptian myths was formed. It was then that the xu’etty legend of the treasure- 
liGuse of Ehampsinitus (Vol. Ill, p. 674) originated, which throughout is not 
originally Egyptian, hiit an imitation of the legend of Trophonius and Agamedes, 
who built the treasury of King Augeias of Elis. The priests then adopted the 
legend of Proteus and the Egyptian king, who tore Helena away from Paris in 
order to restore her to her husband. ThiS arrest of Paris iu Egypt looks much 
like a frivolous travesty of the Greek legend. The festival of Perseus was cele- 
brated at Ghemmis with gymnastic contests in imitation of the Greek garges ; in 
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cfacfc, tlie entire cycle of Delian inytlic is ii'ansnlaiUcil in ;niii 

island was discovered tliere also. This iiHiiuid ni mioiic. irod wrali ls 

hetween Greeks and Egyptians may acco.iut lor tlie intru(inou..n ..i ilic und 

the amnilets of tlie Doric coluiims \vlii(il! encitvlo the lloioah'il jagvj.nan oniisiuls. 
Pharaoh Eeclio, after the victory over King dosiali of diuinh at Megiddo. dcli- 
Gated his coat of mail to Ajiollo of Hrancliidio, and the oiiiHtoi tiali-d tou:.. 
inscriptions of 590-589 (iiientioiied ou jiage 2) relate to au ox]!e(lii.i(.n n! Kiitu 
Psaminetichus II agaimst Ethiopia, in which tu'cck nicreenani's uere ong.co’d 
(of. Vol. Ill, p. 684); they are engraved on the leg of a l.■olt.^sul Ihunses in iho 
splendid rock -temple of Ahii Siinbel far up in Kuhia, 

Araasis the I’hilhellene conlrihntcd to thi'. relniilding of the iwnplo at Doijhi, 
dedicated in the temple of Liiuhis a linen. l,>reastpliitt!, in wiiich every tlirciiil svas 
woven out of three linndred and sixty strands corresponding to the days <tl’ tiie 
jmar in the old calendar, and sent presents to .Sparta. In his reign tho setliii- 
inents of the Greeks were tran-sferred from the I’elusiac arm oi: the Eile t.i) itlem- 
phis and further, a place in the Delta; subseipimitly Xaueratis (Vcd. Ilf, p, (>86) 
was assigned to them, which was completely discowmeted from tlm Egyptian .Stale 
and received absolnte self-government. The. (.ireeks, faithful to tlseir language,, 
manners, and customs, erected there a central slivine, the Hellenion, for all their 
Egyptian colonies, which thenceforward nndtiplied more rapidly and extended far 
into the desert. The Samians had fonnded a factory in the gi'cat oasis of I'ali 
el-Khargeh (seven days’ journey from Thebes). We hear o,£ .the brother <.)f the 
. poetess Sappho as a wine-merchant in Kaiicratis; Alcmus, the poet, stayed in 
'"Egypt, wliilo his brother distinguished himself in the service of Kebuehaduezzar. 
The foremost men of Greece either actually visited Egypt, nr, .according to tlie 
legend, drew wisdom from these newly opened sour(.ies. riolon and Pythagoras 
undoubtedly stayed in Egypt. At this period the terms tor coarse linen {(fimacm 
and ijju.iTo'/3i.ov) and fine linen (orwScov), and linen tunics ornamented with fringes 
, ((caEdo-tpi?), found their way from Egyptian into Oreelc 

There were three strata of population in Epirus, Acarnania, and A5tolia ; a.' 

■ Greek (jEolian or Thessalian), an Illyrian, and a Corinthian (or Kovtliwest Greek) ' 
, .imposed ..one on the . other, and these tribes were usually regarded by the Gretiks 

■ as mixed, nationalities. In fact, the strong Thraco- Illyrian strain among the . 

.; : spirits of old Greece to stigmatise the.. 

. Macedonians as barbarians (Vol. IV, p, 297). 

The numerous Gariau names among the families of Halicarnassus ; show liow 
strongly the original population was represented, while the naming of MilesianS' 
:^-,,:,after , the, goddes,s /Hecate illustrates the power of the Oarian cult. The intimate 
union of races is jiroved by the fact that the rathcr.s of Tlrales (Hesaiuyes) and of 
Bias (Teutamos), the uncle of Herodotus (Panyassia) undouhtedly, and his fatlier 
(Lyias) probably, bear Cariau names, such as occur also , in iSamos (Oheramnes) 

; ^ and in Cos. A similar mixtnre of blood occurs in. Greeo-Libyan and Greco- 
. 1 Thracian districts ; - Hegesypyle, wife of MilUades, was a Thracian princess ; 

Thucydides was descended from her father Oiorus, and the two Dions and the 
' ' historian Arrian had Thracian blood in their veins. 

‘ In the aristocratic^ and agricultusal State of Lycia Greek settlers filled, 

' I'h® ihle of a commercial and money-making middle clas,s and disseminated a 
knowledge of the arts for which their native land was famous. Dynasts of Lycia 
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struck coins wliicli represent, them .-witli the Persian tiara^ hut bear on the reverse^ 
the figure of the goddess Athena. Monuments were erected to the princes, which 
extol them in the Lycian and Greek languages, and an Attic epigram on the 
Gohumia Xauthia praises the son of Harpagus, because with the help of Athena, 
the de-stroyer of towns, he laid low' many citadels, and dedicated to Zeus more 
trophies than aily mortal, Greeks and Dynasts together drew up in bilingual 
agreeiiients the regulations for festivals, as is shown by the inscription of Isiiida. 
The coins of the towns of Mallos, Issos, and other places on the Cilidan coast 
bear Greek inscriptions by the side of those in Aramaic. 

T].ie Greek towns of the kingdom, of the Bosphorus, .such as Panticapaeiun (near 
the .modem .Kertcli),. founded by the Milesians, wlrieli climbs the hills in terraces, 
not oulj^ accexited the Phrygian Mother, hut, since Scythians also lived in the same 
political community, had .in great measure adopted Scythian manners. Thus they 
covered their lower limbs with the trousers and high boots of the barbarian. 
Masterpieces of Greek art, like the silver vase of Kertoh, originated in these ' 
towns ; .nevertheless an Oriental influence became more and more prominent, in 
the huge sepulcliral mounds wliich they raised, in the decoration of their robes 
wdth gold leaf, in. the use of the Persian mitre and the golden diadem as the royal 
head-dress (cf, Vol. IV, p. 77 et seij.). Olbia also enjoyed brisk commerce \vith the 
Beythians, and urns subject to Scythian influence (cf, Vol. IV, p. 273), A flour- 
i.shing iuland trade was conducted along the Dniester, Bug, and hTarew, and the 
connections of the traders extended to the mouths of the Vistula ; on the caravan, 
road to Central Asia, which even at the present day possesses importance, and sug^; 
gests the line of the future trairs-coutinental railroad (Vol. II, p. 224)^ there lay ih« 
the middle of forest-country a town built of wood and surrounded with palisades, 
in which Hellenic farmers and trappers settled. They borrowed largely from the ■ 
: language of the adjoining tribes^ and, far from their homes in the northOm foreKSts, .. 
worshipped their own deities, especially Dionysus, A Greek cup found on tlie 
Gbwa, representing, the dispute between Ulys.ses and Ajax, and a statue of Hygeia 
found at Perm, show that Greek trade flourished even in those parts. 

The Greek people thus grew to maturity in constant intercourse with every 
nation of the civilized world. The ancient bonds of union, the national games, 
which united the Greeks of the most various regions, and the common religious 
centres soon made the whole nation share alike in the lessons which had been 
learned on the fringes of the Greek world. It was only when all intellectual im- 
j)ortation had become unnecessary that exclusiveness became a feature of the city-- 
state, and it was in the age of Pericles that Athens first regarded mixed marriages 
with non- Atheman women as invalid. . . , 

The lands which formed the core of Greece became .self-centred; but on the 
outer verge of Greece the ..national tendency, was to expand aiid proselytise. Aii 
riinmense influeneeiiwas , disseminated from the western Greek world, which under 
the rule of the two Didnysi , 'embraced the Eastern Siculi ; the splendid coins of 
Euainetos of Syraeuse were., copied by the Semites in Segesta, Motye, and Pauor- 
•,<inus, as well as by The satraps of the Persian Empire, Pharnabazus and Tarcamus, 
iwMle Greek- gods and Greek art passed' into the western Semitic world. Greeks 
i.'helped suhsequently.',,te ’fight. thei of Hberatioh in Egypt, and yet supplied the 
Persians : on the other hand with mercenaries and generals. Greeks served at the 
Persian court as hody-^physicians and wrote . Persian histoi'y, 'priding themselves. 
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wlLli very dubious right, on their kno^yledge. of official records. Greets lite Mein- 
11011 of ihodes would have been the best supports of the i’ersum hmpue, if the 
iealousT and distrust of the I’ersian nobles had not crippled dhein ; and Gieek iiiei- 
cenariei were the leading troops of the Persian Empire from the expeditiui 
Cvrvis down to the last de.sperate battle of Ilarius Codoinannus. Ihus the Gnxv 
nhion ^n in the decisive battle under Alexander, supplied the best warriors and 
the best brahis on either side, and at the same time scattered with slavish ham 
the rich stores of Hellenic culture over all the iuliahited world. 

(?h TU Worlif-wide Position of the Grech Nation under Alemnchrm^^ 

— iie founding of Alexander’s empire (Vol. IV, p. 299) brought to the Last a 

exuausiou of Greek culture ; it promoted an exchange of commodities be ween > 
and West, and a mixture of barbarian and Greek nationalities, sucli as_ ® P 
world had never seen before. Iberian tribes in Spain, Celtic clans m ^ 

Erauce, Etruscan towns, Italian arts and crafts, Egj-ptian 

Eo-Yphan legends, Lycian sepulchral architecture and Cavian monumen ., „ h 

of Scvthian goldsmiths and Persian palaces had already long been subject to Gie ^ v 
hiffiiiri that the Greeks won their place in the history of the wmld far mo 
as citizens of. the Mediterranean sphere than by their domestic stiugges. 
now the old c'olonisiug activity of the Greeks, which had been relaxec 
turies was renewed over the whole expanse of a broad empire whose political le , 

was Greek, whose goverumeut was Persian, whose rulers and army weie ^ 

The founding of Alexandria and revival of Babylon had created great ci ies 

- IHst ich from the height of their intellectual and material civilization weie , 
:" ttd to’iS«)me the centres of Hre new empire. The whoffi stream _o hmr , 

' wealth flowed westward ; the long stored-iip treasures of the Achauneiiit . ■ , 

^ ^ cSU in, the markets; the observations and caloulatims of Rlialffi^n 
■ astronomers, which, went back thousands of years, became available to ^eek& , 

■ Pftheas, and after him Hipparchu,s, used l^oriian ineasiiies in 

distance of the stars. The political and religious traditions of Labjlon, _ 

' already brought the Assyrian monarchs under their spell and made a coTOnaamp 

■ ' Babjdou appear tire necessary condition of a' legitimate title, 

S; the woSd-sovereignty of Alexander, and fitted in i 

schemes for investing Ms empire with a religious character. Ihe _u ^ , ; 

temple to Marduk Esaggil played in Alexander’s plan a part not less , ^ ^ 
than the construction of harbours and dockyards. _ 

Hellenism could now regard these conr[uercd countiaes as a rea in; , 
possession.' The reports of the general staff, which S gpe- 

the conquered country, were deposited in the imperial archiyes ut B y ; • , , P 
cial officials (Bemaiisls, or step-measurers) were responsible for 
' ihe distances. Trustworthy figures were fortlicommg, 

' based on ibe caravan trade with eastern countries, against the 3 

- Aristotle so vigorously protested. The course of the Indus arid Ganges aij ^^ 

- , , island of Taprobane (Ceylon) became known. The reports of 

' ' ‘effected a scientific conquest ,of the cpast between the Indus^ P ‘ Am-y. 

December, 323, this explorer, the lea^g memher of ° ..rniecl 

• auder, entered the Persian Gulf with a.fleet for which the Himalayas IP 

‘ tijnber. ^To his pienis doubtless due that wonderful account of the i -p 
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(the mangroves with their supporting roots which grow. on the shore and spread, 

. far out into the sea) which ia extant in Theophrastus. Alexander had intrusted 
to Heraclides the exploration of . the .Caspian Sea and its connection with the 
ocean,- — his death prevented the execution of the plan, — .and three times orgaru 
ised attempts to circumnavigate Arabia ; hut Archias of Pella, Androsthenes of 
Thasos, and Plieron of Soloi were all . equally unable to pass the snrf-beaten Cape 
Alusaiidam. To the second of these naval explorers we owe the masterly descrip- 
tion of the isle of Bahrein, Tylos, with its flowmrmg gardens and cool fountains, on 
which Androsthenes stayed from December, 324, to January, 323. Here the dis- 
covery was made that plants sleep, and we are given a beautif\il description of the 
way in wdiich the ficus-leaves of the Indian tamarind fold up for the night. The 
cotton plantations, which recalled so vividly the vines of Hellas, were carefully 
studied. Thus we possess in this account, extant in Theophrastus, a brilliant com- 
mentary on the difference of the methods by which this expedition of Alexander 
opened np the conquered territories from those, for instance, of the Arabian con- 
querors, who saw barely an 3 dhing on this marvellous island. We do not know who 
of Alexander’s staff supplied the observations on the banyan which were made 
about 326, during the halt at the confluence of the Hydaspes' and Acesines, nor 
who so accurately mapped out the species of tlie trees on the Horth western Hima- 
layas, nor who discovered, from the case of the citron-tree, the existence of sexual 
differences in the vegetable kingdom. However easy it was to exaggerate in the 
description of the. gigantic Indian fig-trees, where the Bematists fixed the ciroiim- 
ference of the foliage at fourteen hundred and fifty yards (considerably less than 
that of the still existing giant trees of Nerbuda), and however difficult it was to * 
explain Che ferial roots which spring from the older branches and become support- 
ing roots, we are everywhere astonished at the way in which these phenomena 
were; surveyed, with open eyes and intelligent appreciation. ' Nothing has been 
preseryed 'for us of the repoits of Gorgos, a mining expert, who explored, probably 
•at Alexander’s command, the gold and silver mines as well as the salt-mines in 
the Indian kingdom of Sopeithes, and the treatise on. harbours by Cleon of Syracuse 
is lost. But the comprehensiveness of the survej’- by which the new world was 
opened up is clearly shown us from such broken fragments of the keenest intellec- 
tual activity. 

The intellectual conquest of the East thus was acMeved by the keen Western 
faculty for scientific observation. But tlie nuptials of the Orient and Occident. 




which were celebrated at the wedding fe.stival in Susa (Vol. IV, p. 128) remained 
a slave-marriage, in which the' East was the lord and master. The admission of 
the Persians and other races into the great frame of the Macedonian army, signified, 
it is true, a further victory of Western organisation ; but the contemplated admission 
of Persian, troops into the Macedonian, phalanx would have broken it np. 

And yet Alexander thought that the political organisation, of Hellenism, the 
world-empire, was only possible by a fusion of races. By the transplantation of 
nations from. Asia to Europe, and from Europe to Asia, it was proposed to gain for 
the world-monarchy, with its halo of . religious sanctity, the support of those .dis- 
:ConneGted masses (who were united- with- the ruling d 3 mas.ty alone, but had no 
coherence among themselves. At a distance the HeUenic;;:PoK.s,. the city-state, 
seemed the sidtable representative of. a; new .culture;, at holne, however, the 
old constitutional life.: iin^.t become dangerous,' so that aU. reoolleCt-iohs of the 
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Corintliian League (Vol. IV, p. 299) were sujjpressed, aud decrees xrere published, 
by Alexauder which counselled the return of the exiled, but prohibited the coin- 
biued meetings of Achcuan and Arcadian towns. Garrisons rvere placed in the 
down.s, tyrants were favoured or condemned, so that Oi'ie.utal despotism seemed to- 
liave won the day over all We.stern development.s. 

In tlie East the association of Alexander’s sovereignty with the substrata, 
underlying the Persian imperial organisation was nnmistakal.)le. We see how 
fully Alexander nsecl the religions convictions of the Egyptians and Babylonians,, 
and pei'haps even tlie political traditions of the latter, for his own ends, aud liow 
he restored to the city of Sardis and the Lydians the old Lydian rights. 

Goiirt etiquette and official institutions were, on the other Irand, largely borrowed 
hy Alexander from the Persian Empire. His father Philip had taken the first step- 
in this direction by imitating a Persian custom, the military education of noble 
youths at court. It was not tlie study of Herodotus’ history and Xenophon’s- 
“ Anabasis,” but the presence of Persian exile.s at the Macedonian court, that led to 
these views. The custom at the .Persian court of kissing the ground ; the harem, 
the Persian state-robe, tlie Persian ciiininal code (as in the ease of Bessus), were 
adopted ; and the eunuchs ivere taken over with the Persian court officials. The 
V ezir ^ was called in Greek, since Aischylus’ Persians,” GMliarch, a name which 
was now officially borne by Hephaistion. Chares of My tilene was nominated 
chief chamberlain {eiaayyeWev'i), and the head scribe took a prominent position.l 
The official protocols and ro3aal diaries were kept up in the new Macedonian world-' 
empire after the old Persian style. These royal diarie.s of Alexander form tlie core 
I" of the tradition on wliich our knowledge of the era of Alexander ought to rest, but 
. owing to the later literature of romance they are not always recognisable beneath 
the mass of legends. A considerable fragment, which compilses the last d.ays‘ of ' 
Alexander, has been preserved for us in tolerable conqiletenesa. The Persian sys- 
tem of roads and the .Persian imperial post were inaintained ; and the basis of the 
. .imperial admhiistration. wuis the old division into satrapies. But the powers of 
the governors were and they were kept in close connection with the centre of the 
empire. ; The command of the army and the adiiimistration of the ffnauce were 
, detached- from the office of satrap ; the rights of coining money and keeping mer- 
i .- eenaries were altogether abolished. 

life was typical of the world-wide position of the- : 
: :i: Greco-Macedonian Icingdf^^^^ Embassies from the sources of the Bhre Mle and 
;;:-::v.frc)m the: -steppes of Sontherp. Pi,ussia, from Ethiopia and the Scythian country,, 
t v- h Iberians, Celts, Bruttians, Lucaniaus, and Etruscans,, and above all from 

in that year to Alexander’s court. Arabia was to he- 
. .- . ciretirtmavigated, and : a -scheme initiatedito regulate the irrigation of the Euphrates’ 
::!-.s ..i'egiQrt: hy loweiffig the weirs, -repairing: the canals, and building djdtes. The coast 
-- : ; and. the .ialands.of - the : Persian Gulf -were to he colonised (of. Y ol. IV; p. 129). It 
was intended also to rear temples on the most ancient holy sites of Greece (Tlelos,; 
Hodona, Delplii), as well as at home at'Ilion, Amphipolis, and Oyrrhus. The old 
, hereditary oulku’e of the East and the energy of the West seemed to be welded 
' together, and Greek had become the language of the civilized provinces of Western 

1 la Ktesins ^iagaptriisi in Hcsyckitis dfapaTOrtfs^tlio Armenian linzarapet, from liazar, -lliouganrl,! 
A-'V,fl^:%Wua!in.,Ier.,p£ pDmegmiafei-'bearmg bodyguards ; of. explanation to -tire picture in 

" Vol., Ill, p, 14.7. . 
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Asia, just as Babylonian iiad been a thousand years before. And this inheritance' - 
of Alesancler was not transitory. Even if on that summer’s evening of 32;i n, o.. 
(June 13), when the news that he vnis dead, and that the world was without ai 
lord, burst on the passionately excited popidace at Babylon, the plans for the 
future ^vere dead, and the dismtegratiou of the mighty empire was iuevitable,. 
yet the creation of a new .sphere of culture, which partially embraced the aueient 
East, is the work of Alexander. No Eomau virorld-empire, no world-embi'acing 
Christianity, no Byzantine Empire, with Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt as provinces,, 
would have been possible without this monarchy of Alexander. 

At the time when geographical knowledge was immensely widened toward.s the- 
East by Alexander’s victories, a bold mariner set sail from Marseille.? (Mas.silia),. 
the chief emporium of the products of the North, of amber and tin, and the centre 
from wliieli (.Ireek iuflueuce spread among Celts aud Iberians ; this wa.s Pytheas,, 
one of the most successful explorers and also the finst Greek to reach the Teutons. 
Alexander von Humboldt characterises the gi’eat and common impulse which 
mastered the spirits of the late fourteenth and early litteenth centuries with the- 
words, “ The age of Columbus was also the age of Goperuicus, Ariosto, Dlirer, and 
Eaphael.” We may point to the fact tliat the age of Pytheas was also that of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Lysippus, of Philip and Alexander of Macedou. , , 

Columbus started out iii blind faith ; that is shown hy his das jpro/cdas: 
(of. Vol. I, p. 348). But Pytheas not only stood at the head of the science of bis. 
day, but increased that science by new discoverie.s which held good for all time.. 
He worked with comparatively small apparatus for observation, with the gnomon, 
(shadow-indicator), a rod, the length of whose shadow at noon during the equinox,; ' 
compared with the actual length of the rod, gave the geographical latitude of the. 
place where the observation u’as taken. Yet in spite of this insufficient apparatus,, 
the latitude of Massilia, as determined by hi.iQ, is correct within iive ininutes. The 
old idea that the pole star marked the celestial pole was definitely refuted by him.. , 
Scieutifie, problems, such a.s the inquiry into the size of the globe and into the 
extent of the inhabited world, led him far out into unexplored region.?; his inten- 
tion was to reach the polar circle. As soon as the limits of the Mediterranean 
were passed, a multiplicity of phenomena attracted the attentioir of the bold 
explorer; the phenomenon of the tides,: which was explained even by Plato as due 
to supernatural causes, was then for the first time assigned by Pytheas correctly to. 
the action of the moon. At fir,st driven by southwesterly winds, and then pre.ssing 
forward more slowly without any assistance, he reached the northwest corner of, 
.Spain in thirteen days, and then steered out into the open sea with a northerly 
course for , three days. The qpole star showed the observer the direction ofdiis. 
course,, and ultimately the geographical latitude was determined from the altitude 
of the pole. . Westerly and southwesterly winds, as well as the Gulf Stream, drove. 
Pytheas out of his course, and thus, under the belief that he hacbsahed continually 
northwardj, he reached, the western, , point of Brittany , aud the island of Ushanfi: , 
(Hxisame). He then , circumnavigated England, since he first sailed thirteen days- : 
:,to the, north; reached: the most northerty cape of Great Britain, and, two days later,, 
the. Shetland Islands, .which he .calls Aihndes. The longest day, of nineteen hours,, 
which he records, exactly tallies with this datitude. Accounts of Thule (Iceland)’ 
found their way to him. He brought with him my.sterious tale,s of a mixture of 
water, air, and earth, comparable rather to the gleaming of a medusa or -jelly-fish, — 
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^ a long inisiuiderstooil desoriptioii, Jiob merely of tlie'lliick, gray jiiist which malves 
earth, the water, and the air indistiiigriishable, hut of the northern lights. He 
then sailed to the luoutlrs of tlie .Rhine, penetrated to the Ellie, to the land of the 
/.rentons, and to the islands which at low tide were dry laud, to the island of 
Ahalos (licdig-oland ?), wliither in spring the wave.s bring the amber ; finally, he 
reached the coast of Jutland. 


Pytheas, the discoverer of the Germans, nndertook his hold voyage in the 
interests of science, and offered to science enormous tracts (jf new territory, which, ; 

from foolish but explicable doubts, it long wished to relegate to tire domain of 
fable. tSome practical extension of the spliere of Ma.ssiliau commerce, in fact 
the founding of a settlement at tire mouth of the Loire, may well have been con- 
nected with this impm'tant expedition. An exces.sive e.stimate of the distance 
over which he sailed, and the consequent assunq3lion of the immense expanse of 
the coast of Britain, certainly caused erroivs in the chart of Pytheas; hut our age is 
ooin]jetent fully to grasp the high importance of Pytheas as one of the earliest and 
ino.st successful explorers of all times. 

Greek daring and Greek intellect thus surveyed the then known world from ‘ 

the Shetland Islands to modern Turkestan, from the west coast of Libya to the 
Ganges. The survey of Britain and Persia, the aurora borealis, the titles in the 
Atlantic, no less than the growth of bau 3 ^ans and mangroves, amber on the shores 
of Germany, gold and silver mines in India, and scientific inquiry into the outer 
ocean and tlie limits of the laud, wtere objects of Greek investigation as much as the 



laws of social development and tlie laws of thought itself. Tims the philosojiliy 
of Aristotle (384-322) seems to ns like the p;eau of this wurld-embraciug^bhought, 
teaching that thought itself is the immaterial divinity, the cause of all movement, 
the absolute self-consciousness. 

Insight into the laws of human thought is the most certain starting pomt of 
all knowledge. We follow in thought the universal cause into its particular effects, 
just as we see the white light break up in the jirism into its bright component 
colours. That thing which, through eveiy period of change, iireserves its com- 
prehensible existence is the object of true knowledge. All development consists 
in the relation of potentiality to realisation, of matter to forjn. If the matter, de- 
■ velops to.the form which is latent in it by design, then, according to the laws of 
' predisposition and necessity, it develops progressivelj", without beginning or end, 
in unceasing movement, from the formless, that is, the pure matter, tlirough an 
immense , series of gradations, upwards to the immaterial form, to the divinity. 
'And' in this scale of gradations, where even the changes of the inorganic imply a 
.development of latent potentialities, the evolutionary process passes ' through the 
lower forms of life, possessing but a vegetative soul, to man, whose sold, is reason. 
Happine.ss is the aim of human life, and to obtain, it the ethical virtues, which are 
rooted in the will, come into play together with knowledge. But man can never 
.-pursue, his goal in solitude ;, he requires' fellow-men and society ; he is a ^ov 
a social being. , One of the. great intellectual discoveries of the age of 
Alexander shows itself in the . doctrine: that man cannot fully realise his, latent 
S'potentialities /except, m^^ t^ State; this, doctrine supplies an irresistible protest 
;;,i,-;:|g4ip8t. those: cowardly and selfish" ana»chist delusions of the Cynics and .Mega- 
G5f.iaBSi :#hG held that the only happiness 'possible to the individual by himself con- 
'f'/i'^Stiai in theireversion to impossihle condidons of barbarism and in the enjoyment. 
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of the moment. All intelligent peraons grasped clearly the importance of the fact 
now established that only a combined social eflbrt and tlie strengtli of the coiii- 
munity had created for Hellenism that predominant place which it held in the 
world. ' , 

Thus Aristotle, whose iuthience has been felt for twotlionsand years, is the Ijest 
personification of that age which created a living and active philosophy from the 
results of its achievements, and no longer clung to political plira.se.s, but from an 
investigation of the abundant historical material brought into clear relief the out- 
lines of the State and its primary object, the education of the citizens. 

(c) The To'wer and Position of Hellenism after Alexander the Great. — Tlie 
focus of political activity shifted towards the Ea.st, and the direction of world 
commerce changed ; the centres of trade were now the new Greek cities, in com- 
parison with which the ancient capitals seemed insignificant settlements. Alexander 
valued the Semite as a necessary complement to the Persian; he was also not 
without reverence for old traditions and for scientific ejuineuce. He therefore 
promoted the prosperity of Bab 5 don ; but Seleucia on the Tigris, not Babylon, 
became the metropolis of the fertile plain of Mesopotamia. 

The combined commerce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia, and Egypt itself converged 
on Alexandria, that city of world trade and cosmopolitan civilization. It was there, 
close to that emblem of world trade, the marble lighthouse, the Pharos, which 
towered high above the palm-trees, aud near the museum and the library, the 
homes of civilization, that the mortal remaiirs of Alexander’s fiery spirit found 
their last resting-place. How small seemed the “ great ” cities of tlie mother coun- 
try compared with this city of Alexander, covering some twenty-two hundred acres 
(three and a half square inile.s) with ite half million of inhabitants. Carpet , fac- 
tories, glass-works, the production of papyrus and incense, gave the commercial 
city the : stamp of a inanufaoturing town. Alexandria, as the centre of a new 
movement, became also the lieadquarters of the new iudu.stry of cameo-cutting. 
That marvellous Earnesettazza, which has rightly been termed the foremost product 
of Alexandrine art, came from its workshops. 

Alexandria then was the starting p{.>int of that policj'', justly to be compared 
with the attitude of the English, in India, svhich ruled the Nile country in civiliza- 
tion, politio.s, and nationality. It forced upon the native population the language 
of their rulers, burdened the natives alone with n poll-tax, but in compensation it 
allowed an infinity of religious ideas to ascend from the lower strata of society to 
the ruling class. Districts, towns, and villages were given new Greek names, aud 
at the period when the Greek influence was at its height many of the old popula- 
tion Grecised their names or gave them a Greek look {efoneh-er lives=’E7rw;yypJo?, 
and similarly Thaubastis = @au/iao-T5j) and not only were the royal edicts pub- 
lished in the Greek language (occasionally with an Egyptian translation), but also 
the private contracts of ordinary business (leases, labour contracts, conveyances) 
are in Greek. Ptolemy Hhiladelphus succeeded in assigning the proceeds of a 
very ancient tax (the apomoira, or one-sixth of the produce of vineyards, orchard.s, 
and kitchen gardens) to the cult of his sister Arsinoe, that is,, to the Ptolemaic 
government (264-263). The assignment of other imposts in compensation did not 
cheek a considerable shrinkage in . the revenue of the native . temples. The preva- 
lence of. Greek notions in the worship, of Serapis ds incontestable (Vol. Ill, p. 692). , 
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■Gountev inlliieiices, generated in tlie lower levels of society, offered a stout resist- 
,auee to the potent ideas of the llellene. The old native divinities hrouglit not 
merely Alexander, hut also the Ptolemies, so strongly under tlieir spell that they 
ilhuilt niuuerous temples in their honour. The old administrative divisions were left, 
with the natural exception that the Ptolemies, following Alexander’s unifoiiii 
policy ill Persia, placed military eommanders by the side of the civil officials. 
■'Tire wonderfully elose-meshed net of taxation, which tlie Pharaoh dynasty had 
drawn round its .subjects, was preserved and developed as a iveieome institution ; 
so also the system of monopolies, the exploitation of the royal demesnes, and the 



official hierarchy of the court. The old magic fomndie, the influence of the Magi,i 
the iiiythology, and the religious ideas of Egypt poured in mighty sbrearrus into 
the Hellenic world. iViid even if these latter .suffered a transformation at the 
ihaiuls of the Stoics and other Greek schools, yet their essential features persisted, 
■and .showed a marvelloms power of revival. Even in art the old Egyptian .style 
carried the day. We find a priuces.s of the Ptolemaic house depicted on a cameo 
as an Egyptian ; and if artistic representations may be trusted, the princes them- 
■selves adopted native dress. 

The ancient cities of Syria were so far Grecised that the new capital Antioch 
on the Orontes, with its suburb Dapfirue, henceforward the emporium for the 
EupEratea trade, was surrounded by a chain of Greek settlements.. Military ool- 
, onies, inhabited by veterans who had earned their discharge, as well as by natives, 
were founded on the model of the city-state, both in the old country and in Asia 
Minor. City life, ^ivith a government by a mass a.s.sembl]" and an organisation of 
^ the citizens in tribe.s, ilouri.shecl in these eolonie.s. Supported by the national gov- 
ernment, occupying tlie position of the dominant class, the Greeks accpuited enor- 
mous influence upon .social life. How completely the Greek Folis had concpuered 
the Semitic East is proved by the forms of worship and (.ff law. Ascalon , could 
pn'oduce a Zen.^, Poseidon, and Ap)ollo, in addition to A.starte and the fi.sh-goddess 
: '(Atargatis-Derketo). The coins of Daiuascus show, it is true, a Dionysus, who 
/exhibits so.me assimilation to the Arabian god, bub they bear also the heads of 
•;, / Artemis, Athene, aud Nikd. The so-called Syrian Code was compiled in these 
; regions ,, on the, basis of Greek legal notioms. Even in the era of the Maccabees a 
/ / igymnasium in Jerusalem: shocked the orthodox Jew.s ; and the Feast of Tabernacles 
^ ;; W of thyrsus wands, made to resemble the Dionysia, which, 

Terms belonging tO' constitutional forms (self-government), to military matters 
; . . ^arrnyy war, pay), and legislation (Sanhedrin, the titles of prosecutor, defendant, pre- 
their, way into Paleistine. The phraseology of commerce showed 
, ;. 'Greek, iniliience ; so, did, the Greek legend borne by Jewish coins after the time of 
the Ilasmonaaaus. Hemp nW was imported hither from Greece ; Greek household 
furniture, Greek clothing, and Greek fami,l.y names .preponderate. 

,Th.e Jews of the Dispersion were Hellenised in various ways. The translation 

nf the Scriptures, the Septnagint version, was due to the necessity of keeping up) 

“ the knowledge of the Bible among those who had gradually lost their acquaintance 

! ) , with the sacred language. Thus a new ohannel was opened for the diffusion of 

■ Greek influerrce ; although diffusion .w^s accompanied hy a pn'ooess of cornrption, 
/ *, ^ ^ 

' b )• l3o lata as the Byzanline eia we may point to the tomb of lire Magian pviestes.s Milfiritis, Found in 
f by Alexander Gayet. 
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■and the Greek language took a tinge of Ilebraio idiom among the Jews of 
.Alexandria. 

Even the remote oomitries of Uie East now drew nearer to Hellenism. The 
Greeks of Asia Minor had of cdurse belonged to the same empire a.s a part of, 
the Indian nation, so that commerce wa.s early able to bring into the Punjab 
the ja'oducts of Greek art; and philosophieal ideas, such as the Indian doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, found their way to . Greek territory. It Is certain 
that the Indians, at the time of the grammarian Pdnini (Vol. II, p. 41.5), had 
become familiar with the Greek alphabet, and had struck coins after the Athenian 
pattern. It was not until Alexander’s expedition that the. country was conquered 
liy seieiioe (p. S), and tlie Indian trade, which was now so important to Alex- 
.audria, became a part of Greek commerce. The Imliaii cu.stpm of omamontiug 
, golden vessels with precious stones was adopted in the sphere of Greek culture ; 
thus , Strt touice of Syria sent golden cups, inlaid with ivory, as an offering to' 
Delos, aria Indian jaomth became a favourite material with lapidaries. After the 
•conquests if science the spirit of romance asserted its claim; the imaginative 
writers of Alexander’s age busied th.emselves with India. At a much earlier 
date the Grdeks liad welcomed the. fauta.sie3 of Indian folk-lore, suclr as the 
.gold-mining ants as large as jackals and clad in skins, which some wish to 
■explain as a Tibetan fur-clad tribe (cf.. Vol. II, p. 146). Even if the myth of the 
'Cyclops, who occur sul,)stantiaily in the Mahabharata as Lalataxa, arose iudepend- 
■eiitly among, the Greeks and the Indians, those tribes which always carry their 
homes with them, since they only require to wrap themselves up in tiieir enonnoms 
ears,, are distinctly the creation of an Indian story-teller (cf. ibid. p. 147). They ' 
•also appear in the Mahabhiirata as Tscharnaprawarana. In the age subsequent to 
Alexander a. flourishing commerce was maintained with India, and Megasthenes 
(ibid. p. 406) in astonishment tells of the ' marvellous country, its splendid moim- 
taiu forests,, its smiling well-watered plains, and the strong, proud race of men 
which breathes the pure air. What, a fluttering,..; crawling, and leaping there is 
mrder the mighty trees, whose topmost foliage rustles in the wind ! Tigers; twice 
the size of lions, and coal-black apes, whose faces are white and bearded, roam 
through the, Indian forest in the daytime. Gigantic serpents with bat-like wings 
whiz tlnough the air at night; innumerahle kinds of birds screech, and coo, and 
sing in a bewildering babel. 

Amongst the men, however, the most remarkable were the Philosophers, who 
meditated, over the problems of, the universe in solitude for thirty-seven years and 
then never discussed them with women. Eor, as Megasthenes naively thought, if 
women were, unworthy of the high teaching, a grievous sin would have been com- 
mitted in wasting it on, them; but if they were worthy of the teaching, they 
would certainly be diverted from their own duties, or, to express the idea in modern 
phraseology, they would be filled, with ideas of emancipation.: The philosophy 
itself was gladly recognised as akin to the wisdom of the Greeks. . Megasthenes, 
perhaps;, when ' he makes this statement, has , in mind the doctrine of . transmigration. . 
So, too, the Greeks, when they saw the procession in honour of Siva (cf. Vol. II, 
p. 410) winding through the vine-clad vallej's, with the clash of cymbals and 
kettledrums, may have tbought themselves transported to their own homes during 
the noisy passing of a Dionysiac rout. "V^ith the .Indian precious stones came 
their names (opal, beryl, etc.) into the West. Indian fables influenced^ the Greek 
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travellers’ tales, the true preeursurs uf Defoe’s iininurtal work. Thus the romance 
of lambulus shows nu ruiinistakahle likeness to the adventures of Siiihatl, which 
are the products of Indian fancy, and were later incorporated by tlie Arabians in 
^the collection of “ The Ai-abian Nights.” 

But an iuHneni.'e spread also from the West to the East. A t}-pical ii>stance of 
this is shown by the fact tliat Indian expressions connected with warfare (avpi'y^, 
a subterraneous passage = siirnnya, and a honse-hit = khaluia, can show a 

Greek origin ; and that lUeXa;.', ink = nieJa, and pen = lialania) found their 

way into Sanscrit from the Greek. An echo of the great struggles between (Ireeks 
and Indians is heard even in tlie commentaries (in tlie granuuariaii Pilnini, and 
iiitelleotual links of connection are forged in abuiulauce. Alexander had brought 
the tragedies of .iEschylirs, Soplnxdes, and Euripides to India with him, and, his 
gigantic train included numerous actors. We must date back to that period the 
.similarities which the Mritshtshhakatika (Yol. 11, p. 418) present to the Attic com- 
edy, the imitatioir of the Greek stage, which calls the curtain in Indian yawanilca, 
or “ the Greek,” the transference of Homeric legends into the Indian epics, the 
beast fables on Indian soil, until later even tlie Greek romances of Achilles Tatiiis 
served to adorn the romance Kildamhari ” of Bdna (600-630 A. D.) and his son. 
The plastic arts were enriched. Doric (Kashmir), Ionic (Taxila), and Corinthian 
pillars (Gandhilra) aro.se in that fairyland, wliich, under King Asoka (Vol. II, 
pp. 387, 394), after the Persian model, bad passed from the stage of wooden 
Iniilclings to stone hnildings; the symbol of th,e god of love, the dolphin, may 
have been transported from Greece to India by the sculptor’s art. Coins were 
A- struck on the Greek model. Einally, the (Ireek dialogue served as a frame- 
work for the discussions of Greeks and Indians on pliilosopliio subject.s; tints 
the Melinda = paiiha — of a .somewhat later date — presents one such dialogue 
between King Menander^ and the Buddhist priest Naya Sena, 

. The relations of Asoka with the West in the field of religion and polities are. 
- : somewhat audaciously stated in his thirteenth inscription, and the assertion that he, 

the “ pious” king, had succeeded in tviuning over even the Greek princes Amtiyoga 
(Autioclius), Tulumaya (Ptolemaus), Amtekina (Antigonus), Malta (Mayas), Alika- 
■ v. : ' sadala (Alexander of Epirus) cannot he .seriously entertained. The Indo-Bactrian 

empire and the petty kingdoms parcelled out of it were long a home of the. Greek 
- spirit.. .Great vitality must have. been latent in these kingdoms of the Greeks 
jv ,; since they dicT not shrink from the danger of mutual hostility. 

on from these parts, seemed to the adjoining 
■ peoples more colossal than the coiicpiests of Alexander the Great. Its importance 
for the establishment of relations between . the Greek-speaking world, India and« 
, ... . Ea'kt Asia, has not yet been sufficiently appreciated. King Demetrius (180-16.5) 

, and the town of Demetrias (Dattamittiyaka-yOnaka), which he built, appear in 

; ' the stirring verses of the Mahhbharata. Tibetan horde.s (cf. Vol. IV, p. 160) drove : 

' A . L.y out of Bacti-ia .and forced hiiir completely into the runjab. The huge gold 

‘ . coins of his successor Eucratides, with tlie bust of the king and a liorseinan . 

..... (Dioscuros), are described by Chinese records of the first century B. 0 . Indian cul- 

, ture and philosophy must have gained a footing in this kingdom by degrees. King 

, . Menander (c. 125-93 B.e.)wss alreadj^ a Buddhist; but, even when fading away, 

A,:.. ,a:,. . A '../: 

'Ah- -.'A 

v''h A-. ■■ 
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tins Greek civilization liacl strength enough to influence the adjoining Indo-Scythian 
territory. The coins of this empire usually hear Indian and Greek msoriptions in 
Greek letters ; then Indian in Greek letters ; finally the native laiiguagej but still 
in Greek letters. The change in the older figures strike.s us as strange: thus the^ 
Indian zebu, the Tibetan yak, or Greek divinities (Arteluis-Selene, Deineter- 
. Hermes). 

, But the infl,ttence reached still further eastward. The Baotrian province of 
Eerghana (in Chinese, Ta yliaii, probably from Toupioiiav, as in Strabo) was occu- 
,^ied by the Chinese general Li Kuang li in 101 B. c. ; we find here the bridge 
■ co].inectiug the Greek and Chme.se civilizations, over which, came the movenieut 
which revolutionised Chinese art under the emperor Wu l.’i (140-87 B. c.). It had 
long been clear that the Chinese at this time and from this district imported the 
noble Turcoman blood-horses, lucern (hi. Chiiie.se mM/i, from /a?78iKr;), as excellent 
horse fodder, and the vine (in Chinese, t'au, from /Sorpa?). After Cliang kien 
the explorer (Vol. II, p. 70) had brought the vine from Ta yiian to China, the 
emperor Wu Ti had it planted. iu the palace gardens at Si ugan fu. (Cha ngan). But 
now critics of Chinese art assign to this very period metal inirrors which .show 
iiiavvellous vine-leaf ornamentation, as well as the lion and the winged liorse. It 
is more than mere conjecture tliat Oliinese art, which had stood still since the 
second millenuiuni b. o., owed its sudden renascence to Greco-Bactrian inlluenee 
and the naturalism of Greek art. 

The excavations of Aiirel Stein, 1900-1901, in Chinese (East) Turkestan, in 
Khotau, have brought to light fresh evidence of the expansion of Greek culture, 
as well as. a further station on the road by which the peoples of . the West migrated 
towards hkistern Asia. A Pallas Athene, represented on a seal in archaic style, a 
seal with a sitting Greek figure, probably Eros, and, above all, a seal witli a portrait 
head after a Western model, Imt with thoronglily Chinese features (an illustration 
of it is given iu Stein’s “ Saud-hiui'ied Euius of Khotan,” Loudon, 1903), show that 
here, half-way between West Iran and Pekin, Greek culture had established a finn. 
footing. The types of the coins for Trausoxauia or Western Turkestan originated 
in the Greek centres of civilization in Bactria, so that the silver tetradraohms 
found iu Samarkand aud Tashkent must have been struck after the pattern of the 
coins of Heliocles aud Euthydemus, aud similarly the path of Greek influences 
must have led thence through Eerghaua, past the Greek city of Alex.audria Eschate 
aud Kashgar and Yarkand, to Khotan. 

Aud while tlms in the remotest east of the countries which were included in 
the habitable world, on the fringe of the East Asiatic world, the Greek spirit, 
wantonly prodigal of its forces, was tearing itself to pieces, and nevertheless was 
able to influence coinage, art, and flora, as far as India and East Asia; while' in 
the Nilewalley and at Babylon native authora wrote in Greek, while Greeks had 
explored the Bed Sea, the Nile, the Caspian, and Scythia, this same Hellenism had 
founded for itself in the West a province of Hellenic manners and customs, and 
had completely enslaved it. This was the Eoman Empire, now coming to the fore, 
which, as it took its part in this international commerce, offered the Greek intel- 
lect a new home with new constitutional and legal principles. 

Roman historiography, philosophy, elocmeuee, mathematics, medicine, sculp- 
■ture, and poetry, the games of Rome, the fauna and flora of Italy, the forms of 
daily life, and the religions of Rome, became Greek. A .world-empire could not 
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1)6 won except in alliance with a cosmopolitan civilization — home lierself 
'powerless to create both these at once. The Greeks liad given.' the Italians the- 
I'ruit trees of the East (peach, almond, walnut, chestnut, plvini);. In the midst of 
this enriched llara there now arose in Italy the Greek liouse, with its two divi- 
sions, ornamented with Greek marble, or the old Italian h(.)nse tranafonried with.^ 
the Greek ridged roof; its rooms, which bore Greelr names, were divided by Greek 
tapestry curtains. In the dining-room (iriclinium) tlie guests veeliiied, weaiang, 
long woollen tunics. Tlie soft house-shoes, .slijjpers, and sandals of tltc Greeks 
were in use. The girls iji the house wore the Greek skirt (cucoriihoma). On the* 
high roads were seen the Macedonian kausia as head-wear,, together with the 
Greelv (broader-brimmed) pctasos ; for cold weather tlie fur tippet (anuicw^ of 
Greek pattern had come into fashion. Whether we regard tlie liigher em|)lby- 
meuts of life, education with its three grades and its three ela.s.se.s of Greelc 
teac.hers,^ or the new professions whicli originated in tlie growing tendencies of 
taste (the breeding of poultry, game, or fish), everywhere Greek influence iS' 
predominant. 

In ancient ti.mes a critical period (famine, pestilence) or a pi'aotical want may; 
have called in individual divinities from the Greek religion (cf. p. 3), and these* 
motives were indeed always important. On the occasion of . a pestilence ini 
293 B. 0. the worship of /Escnla])ius was brought to Home from. Epirus, and 
attracted at the same time the Greek art of medicine. The war trouble.s of 249' 
effected the transference of the Greek ideas as to the lower w(,)rld from Tarentum 
to the Ara Ditis (in the' “ Tarentum ” on the Campus Mavthis),, so that henee- 
^ forward Pluto and Proserpine are worshipped as native divinities. Again;, the* 
defeat at Lake Trasimene (217 B. c.) arou,sed a desire to bring in ne\¥ deities ;. 
Menus of Mount Eryx and Mens {laxj^pocrmp) then came into the Italian 
capita]. But now anorher point made itself Mb. There was not only the wish 
to, invoke the help of gods from the jiredominanb .religion, but a de.H,iTe was felt 
for the noisy festivals^ of the Greeks; thus in 238 B. o. tlie feast of a Greek 
goddess was introduced under the name of tlie Eloralia. The- ritual of tlie, 
Greeks was so much m&re elaborate and artistic than that of Bbnie, that a 
religious ..revolution at oncfe-..resulted. Thus both Italian , and Oapitoliiie: divini- 
ties.— for instance, Juno Sospita of Lanuvium, and Juno Eegina of the: .Aventiue 
—-.were now honoured with Greek rites. To the latter a inbcessioB. of virgins- 
went in; piilgrimage, chanting the refrain of the propitiatory hymn which L.. 

. . livius Andronicus, a Greek of Lower Italy (f 20 Wb. c.) had composedv The* 

' circle of the twelve gods, was completed after the Greek model; other avssimila- 
tions were, made, and .Greek myths then completely concealed from: view the old 
Ptatian divinities. Bnt where, nevertheless, some clear ideas of their nature were* 
preserved,, there the pdastie art of Greece, with its powerfully elaborated typeS' 

: '.el' divinities, crushed. the, last remnants of native imagery. These; dethroned 
deities seemed almost to exist on sufferance in order to Jill up gaps in the 
: chronology., AMha^ had- hecome of ,the, time when foreign : deities might only hes, 
worshipped outside the boundaries of the city (the Pomerinm)? 

With the Greek religion, Greek philosojihy, Greek rationaiism, and religious' 
inepuiry came into Italy,. and although liindered in various ways, for example,, by 
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plMi magister or imlagogiis in the liouse ; litkrcUus; rlietor. 
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tlie censorsliip (proli.ibitioii of the “Pythagorean” hooks) and the expulsion of*’ 
individual teachers, finally, in the dress of the Stoic school,' attained to undis- 
puted sovereignty. 

Thus the past history of Rome vras remodelled and given a Greek colouring." 
The national fancy had already tried to illuminate the obscure beginnings of the 
city, borrowing .many details from the legend of Cyrus in Herodotus. Greek ima- 
gination, wliich had once made Zopyrus, Periauder, and Jason of Pherte living 
characters, now. bestowed foian and colour on the not less dark history of the 
kings of Rome. The siege of Veii was retold with mcidents suggested by the 
Trojan war, and Homeric heroes lent their characteristics: Numa (lTlys,ses), 
Marcus Valerius (in the struggle with Tarquiuiu.g, a second Meiielaus against 
another Pari.s), Caniillus (Achilles), Manlius Torquatus (Hector). Gods of the 
Greek type take part in the battles (thus the Dioscuri in the battle on tire i.iver 
Sagra in Bruttium and at Lake RegiUus); characters are created according to 
Greek models (Decemvirs a.s a parallel to the Thirty Tyrants, Sciyuo as a new 
Aloibiades, Fabius as a modernised version of Hicias) ; the h.orrors of the plague 
are transferred from Athens to Sicily, and the hopes raised by the Sicilian, 
expedition are attributed to tire Romans at the time of the African enterprise 
of Scipio. How excellently the occupation of Athens by the Persians supplies 
particulars for the Gallic conquest! .How the acoonuts of Greek battles (the 
battle of Cunaxa is a prototyjw for Cirta) and stories of sieges (Halicarnassus — 
Saguutum) make up for the Roman deficiency in imaginative power ! To fill np 
the great void of the national past the Roman historians, if so we may call 
them, borrowed" from their Greek precursors the descriptions of diplomatic 
negotiations, ■ satirical reflections suited to the surrounding tribes of Italy, and. 
questions on the theory of history. It is little wonder that the Roman historians, 
down to M. Porcius Cato, wrote hi Greek. 

The world has hardly ever seen such vast districts and nations so various thus 
steeped in a civilization — however much it may have been a “world-civilization" 
— which still showed its national origin in the greater majority of its component 
parts. The larger area belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race of to-day is dominated 
by the English world-language ; but the civilization which goes with the language 
is not purely Anglo-Saxon, it hears only an Anglo-Saxon tmge. Those centuries 
preceding the Christian era saw the language of Athens become the Greek ver- 
nacular, Koivi-], this in its turn become the language of the world ; and a large 
part of the known world became at the same time a spliere of Greek culture and 
intellect. 

B . Lessisr Greece up to the Roman Conquest " ' 

Alexander the Great had assumed the part of a champion of freedom iii 
Hellas, since he put an end to the ’ jpower of the tyrants and showed especial 
honour to Athens. But in so doing he kept in view his plans for creating a 
monarchy invested with religions attributes, and demanded the recognition of his- 
divinity. While in the army of Alexander the Greek opposition made common 
cause with the discontented Macedonian nobility, the cities of Hellas wero 
generally tranquil. ' 9 , / 

Athens, in whose case the war of desjperation instigated by Demosthenes had 
already marked, a departure from the lorosperous policy of Euhnlus. returned 
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after the battle of Chterouea to tire paths of liubulris, and flourished witli fresh 
.si>lcudi.Hir imiler tlie guidance of Lyeurgus (?)35-~326), In this era of ])eiiee llie 
iiiinisti'y of finance, became the most important office in the State ; like the 
'luilitary oflioes, it required to be filled with experts (who, contrary to democridic 
tradltiou.s, were elected and not chosen by lot), and to be secured from rapid 
changes by a four years’ tenure of office. Athens had found in Lyeurgus one of 
■her greatest linauee ministers. This man, who amid the growing luxury of his 
natiee cit}' led a studiousL simple life, understood not only how to rai.se tlie Stale 
, revenue once more to twelve hundred talents, but also bow to turn his personal 
Credit to the advantage of the State, since private individuals would only lend 
their money to it on the guarantee of Lyeurgus. Iir order to increa.se the public 
interest in the, ligure.s of the reveune, the budget wa.s publicly displayed on 
■tablets. The immense naval arsenal at ITneus was now constructed; accom~ 
.modation for the fleet was for the future provided l)y three hundred and .seventy- 
seven boat-houses, A Panatheuaic racecourse was built, the gymnasium in the 
Lyceum and the theatre of Dionysus were completed, and the fleet was put on 
a war footing. 

But after the downfall of Lyeurgus Athens entangled herself in the (Lainian) 
■war with Macedou (cf. Vol. IV, p. 131), and had to consent to a diminution of 
her political privileges and to the iuti'oducfcion of a Macedonian garrison. The 
uttempt of Polyperchon to restore the old coustitution on a democratic basis, 
.failed completely (Vol. IV, p. 132). Demetrius of Phaleron, at once a statesman, 
pliilosoplier, and orator, made Athens independent under a moderate oligarchy, 
even though the Macedonian garrisorr was left. Under his government (318-307) 
not only did a sound financial policy prevail, .so that the revenue ].’o,se again to 
the amount which had been realised under Lyeurgus, and the burdeiisome 
requirements for the theatre (Ohoregia) could be paid out of the State coffers 
.and splendid festivals held, hut owing to Demetrius the researches of his master 
■Tlieoplirastus in the field of jurisprudence were revived aud a reformation of the 
laws was carried out. 

,! But the luxury of the “Tyrant,” and the way in which he allowed himself 
to be fSted, made him hated; Athens therefore greeted with effusion the man 
who liberated her from the Phalerian, Demetrius Boliorcetes, son of Antigouus 
, .(VoL: ly, p. 134). All Central Greece and the Peloponnese, with the exception 
af Messenia and Sparta, were freed from Macedonian and Egyptian garrisons; 
fihe old congress of Corinth (ibid. p. 299) was solemnly revived to maintain the 
national peace ; and Demetrius Boliorcetes, like Philip and Alexander, was 
yaoniinated .oomroander-in-chief of the league. The recall of Demetrius to Asia 
Minor by his father Antigouus (ibid. p. 132) did not directly destroy his power,- 
jbrit it gave opportunity for. energetic opponents, such as Demochares, the nephew 
of Demo.sthenes, to come forward, a,nd., led to the revolt of Athens after the battle 
at Ipsus (301). Under, the leadership of Lachares, Athens offered a desperate 
resistance, for . which the. temj)le, treasures and the golden robe of Athene had to 
.furnish means. However, in 294 Athens again fell to Demetrius, and henceforth 
was garrisoned for many .years. . by the Macedonians. Victory over the Spartans, 
. .wlroin he had attacked, did not now attract Demetri.us so much as the crown , of. 

Macedonia (cf. Vol. IV, p. 13;5) ; ' this, he secured by the conquest of Bceotia, 
^ Jvhere the, historian ..Hieronymus of Cardia was governor, hut he only held it for 
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a short time. The son of Demetrius, the able Antigomis Gonatas, then ruled 
Greece on the basis of a new treaty and by the help of partisans, who gur'erned in 
the various towns as tyrants., 

It was everywhere evident that a more effectual resistance to despotism could 
be offered by the new leagues than by' the antique city-state. The individual 
Greek city-state was a shuttlecock in the hands of the warring kings of the 
Diodochi. What assistance cordd be given in the .struggle by alliaiice.s of the 
old pattern ! To-day eeinented, to-inorrow disunited — there was no relying on 
them, and no strengtli in them. Finally', after eeiituries, the further step was suc- 
cessfully taken, and the union of the country (cf. khrl. IV, p. 274) was achieved 
under a form which allowed to the individual city-state self-government, its own, 
laws and “ the c(m,stitutioii of its fathers,” but also rendered possible a combina- 
tion of all the States for foreign policy. Tire contest with the great powers was 
now put on another basis. Tire new form of ruriou was the federation of which 
we have examples in the AStolian and Aehreau Leagrre.s (a. 2S0). This marks 
the greatest advance of Greek development since the seveuth ceutury. In order 
not to leave the greater city-states at the mercy of a miinerical majority of the 
smaller, votes were taken in the Achrean League by citie.s, each of which had 
more or le.ss votes accoi’ding to their populatioir. The higlie.st olflcial of the 
league (strategos) had to attend to crrrreut business ; Ire was assisted by a board 
of officials {A;pocletai in the Ailtoliau League, Biwiiurgi in the Aohfean) who pre- 
sided in the congress of the leagrre. Most of the States of Central Greece rvnited 
in the iEtoliau League, the communities of the Peloponnesus in the Achmap 
Leagrre (2,330 square miles), so that a I'ural populatioir fanned the core of the, 
first, while the second was composed mamly' of the inhalritauts of small towns. 

These leagues were now the representatives of the political porver of , Greece. 
But they' only found clever diplomatists, not great merr, to lead them. Thrrs 
Aratus (Strategos (.rf the Aclunan Leagrre after 251 and 245 ; cf. Vol. lA'', p. 140) 
obtaihed some increase of territory and temporary si.icees.ses, Imt he was quite 
incompetent to lead the w’hole federation firmly towanls a great goal. Vacillation 
between a pro-Maoedouian and an anti- Macedonian policy was an attitude most 
injurious to the Greek cause at those grave times. It was Sparta and her reform- 
ing inouarohs that prodrreed this waveriirg. The struggle between landowners and 
mortgagees r ruder King Agis (242), the revolution in all conditions of tenure by 
the “ Ly'curgan ” redivision of the soil rirrder King Gleomeues (226), also the hege- 
mony which Sparta claimed and indeed ah-eady had assumed over the Achaians, 
led to a great combination between Autigouus Doson of Macedonia, the Achrean 
Leagrre, the Thessalians, Epirotes, Acarnanians, Boeotians, Phocians, Locrians, and 
the towns of Enbcna (223). The battle of Sellasia(221) drove Cleomeues into pov- 
erty and exile at xklexaudria. 

The peace congress of Naupactus in 217 welded together all the States wdiich 
we have enumerated with the AUtoliau League, for common defence against the 
AVest. No one more clearly indicated the dangers which threatened Greece than 
Agelaus of Naupactus: “If the clouds which are risirrg from the West settle over 
•Greece, then the truces and the war-s, the childish games, in short, which we irow 
play together, will be so entirely taken froiji us that we shall implore the gods of 
their goodness to grant us the liberty' to wage war and conclude peace, if we wish, 
to be arbitrators of our own quarrels.” However the struggle between Carthage 
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and Home niiglit eucl, tTje conqueror was certain to becuine a menace to the 
Greeks. 

An effort was made to ascertain more clearly the inner sources of the strength 


pf the Unman Empire. We have a proof of this in a letter, whicli confuses fact 
and falsehood, sent .King .Philip of Macedon to tlie iidiabitauts of the Thes- 
salian town Larissa; he refers to the systematical extension of privileges and to 



the planting of oolonies in the Eoinan Empke — certaiidy a noteworthy testimony 
to the acliiiowledged superiority of Itomau constitutional development. 'JTie, treaty 
(the terms of which are still extant) between Philip of Macedon and Carthage, 
represented by Hannibal (Vol. IV, ]). 363), shows the desire to resist the alarming 
growth of the power of Eome hy an alliance with the Semite. Eut the foolisli 
piulicy of Macedonia had made it impo.ssible that the league of Kaupactus .should 
lead to a combined movement of Macedonians, Greeks, and Semites, The /Etoliau 
League, in combination with the new military monarchy of Sparta, the Messenians, 
Eleans, and Athenian.s, took the side of Eome in 210, but were soon compelled to 
conclude a peace with Philip (to which the Eomans became a party in 208), since 
the Aclnean League under Ehilopccmen and Ehilix) himself achieved considerable 
suocesse.s. The combined. attack of Syria and Macedonia upon the Asiatic posses- 
sions of Egypt (204-201; Vol. IV, p. 152) not merely broke up a federation of 
the States which, like Ehodes, desired to preserve the old balance of power in the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean, hut compelled Eome also to interfere. The 
independence of all the Hellenes formerly dependent on Macedonia was solemnly 
proclaimed by T, Quiuctins Elamininns at the Istlimiau games of 196. 
yx The discontent in Greece increased, since neither had the iEtolian League 
obtained the alliance of Thessaly nor the Aclncau that of Sparta. In the latter 
‘ State a communistic military monarchy asserted itself. The interference of Auti- 
ochus Hi, king of Syria (192), who was called in by the Hltulians, was quickly 
averted by E-oine (ef. Vol, IV, p. 153); the Jitolian League consequently sank 
into absohite insignificance. In the meantime the Achseau League had attained 
the zenith of its expansion. But it was apparent tliat the outward form of the 
federal State, the koivov , could not overcome the diversity of its conrponent con- 
' stitution,s. Such confusion reigned in Sparta that order could not be restored 
either by the iEtolian League or by the arbitration of Eome. Kabis, the military 
despot, had, since 206, exiled or executed all the wealthy, and divided their pos- 
sessions, wives, and children among emancipated slaves and hordes of merceiiarie,s. 
But after the conquest of Sparta by Philopoemen (192 and 188) the position of 
V affairs was not.dmproved ; even Charon confiscated property and distributed it as 
die liked. ■ 

other .points of Greek , territory national life was hurrying . towards the 
precipice. In BcBotia - only those were elected to office who could gratify the 
: qialate of the populace with something new, division of property, or an embargo 
procedure, ,5 Trials lasted a lifetime, and a man who embarked 
,:,Li , ; 0 did: nofoveuture to show himself, if lie wished to escape assassination. 

The rich man showed; more; favour to the. members of his dining club than to his 
; _ relations or even to his children, who frequently received a smaller heritage than 
the boon companions for whose carousals the month had not days enough. A fio- 
" tltious brilliancy solaced the emptiness of an existence which was enhvened only 
% civil feuds, wholesale executions, and exiles, robbery, and distribution of land. 
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A nation of lazzaroui physically effete, self-indulgent, without loyalty or reli-^ 
;gion down to the very swineherds, having no confidence in themselves or hope 
for the future — such was the description which the Arcadian historian I’oljbius 
-of Megalopolis sorrowfully gave of his countrymen of the second century B. c, 
'Terrible wars of class against class are recorded in Arcadia and Messenia, iEtolia 
and Thessaly ; even the last hopeless struggle for independence -svas utilised for 
their own purposes by men (as, for example, Direus, the head of the league) who' 
■only wished to fish in troubled waters and to obliterate accusations against them- 
:selves in the general confusiou. There is a ring of mockery at this grave crisis in. 
the speeches of the orators, who roused popular feeling first against Sparta and 
then against Rome, and wished to conciliate the masses by tlie repeal of the laws 
■of debt and the enlistnient of slaves in the army. Greece, nnahle to defend her- 
self, felt the Roman yoke to he in some sense a release. Polybius would never 
have been able to write his history had he not realised this when face to face with 
the iutoleiuble conditions of his day; it was not inereR the friendly influence of 
the Scipios and their circle which taught him to value the firm fabi-io of the Roman- 
Empire, Imt the contrast between that fabric and the crumbling Greek confeder- 
:atious, which the Romans were now demoli.shiug. Corinth a wilderness, all the 
leagues politically dissolved and tolerated only as the managers of festivaLs, the 
imposition of a tribute and the supervision by the governor of the city constitu- 
tions — such was the last stage in the political history of ancient Greece. 


G. Trii! Progress in Culture durinc4 the Hellenistic Era 

The *Attio dialect (of. p. 1 9), , slightly altered and somewhat pedantically 
■enlarged by use of prepositions to ensure tiie greatest accuracy, had conquered 
the Greek world, vanquished all dialects, even those in Laconia, Bceotia, Thessaly, 
iand northwe.st Asia Minor, and finally, in spite of Theocritus, had conquered even 
the common Doric. Thus one common language (the icoivrj) spread over the wide 
Greek sphere. Within tli at spliere the new mouarcliies usurped the intellectual 
headship; Alexandria in particular drew upon Greece proper for a supply of 
scholars, poets, aud artists, and for this i’ea.soii far outstripped the motlier country 
in iutelleotual importance. The expansion of the sphere of Greek culture at that 
time (a process illi,!.strated on pp. 15 et seq.) aud the gloomy inner political history 
of Greece proper failed, however, to prevent additions being made to the heritage 
-of Greek civilization. 

The natural sciences, .such as geography and botany, were benefited by the 
-expansion of the Hellenic world. Eratosthenes of Gyrene especially was able to 
determine with tolerable accuracy the circumference of the earth, and to draw an 
excellent map of the world; The ohservatioms of Chaldfean astronomers may- 
have contributed to shake the old theory that the earth wms the centre of the uni- 
, verse. Aristarchus of Samos already regarded the sun a.s so gigantic that he could 
not possibly uphold that error, hut made the earth rotate on its axis and round 
the motionless sun. The scientific reports of Alexander’s expedition were edited 
in an exemplary fashion by Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle. Archimedes of 
Syracuse surpassed Euclid in geometricaRand physical discoveries; he defined 
with: considerable accuracy the ratio of the diameter to the circumference of the 
.circle, made studies of spiral lines and conic sections, and examined the ratio of 
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the wei<j;'lit cif a body to the water displaced by it. Strato of Liunpsaeais, in a siii- 
euLiiio hydv(.)}Ti'aphy, e.x:plaius the changes produc.ed on the eartli’s surface by waiter. 
Mail himself was not neglected. Herophilus of Chalccdou discovered that the 
nerves start from the hraru and siiiiial cord, and that tliere is a circulation of 
tlio blood. Erasistratua of Ceos carried out bold surgical operations. 

It is easy to understand why this .stirring epoch produced uuiuerous nienioirs 
and reniiiiisceiiceJi, but hardly any wuiter lias succeeded in niakiiig a really artistic 
use of the ascertained results of .science. Tlie excellent military account of Alex- 
ander’s oanipaigns by the subsequent king Ptolemy, the strictly truthful account 
of tlie post-Alexaudrine age by Plieronymus of Cardia (cf. p. 20), the vivid history 
of the tyrant Diiri,s of Samos, which, perha]is, sacrifices truth to vividne.ss, as wmll 
as tliat of Pliylarclius of hlaueratis, and lastly the histoiy of the Greek West b}^ 
Tiniieiis of Tauromeninni, wdiich, tliough steeped in superstition, is based on 
inscriptions and local investigations, cannot bridge the gulf between matter and 
form, nor master entirely the difficulty of historical criticism. The works of 
Polybius, which relate to the expansion of the power of Rome (264-146, from the 
first Puiiic war to the destruction of Carthage), cannot he termed artistic. But 
they show the developed critical faculty of a man who in his own person typified 
tlie growing Hellenism of the Roman world. Living in the midst of affair.?, with 
the best information at his disposal, and keenly conscious of the reasons which 
accounted for the fall of Hellas and the rise of the Roman republic, he may in 
his owm line be ranked with Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

The individualistic tendencies of philosophy reflect the age. Like Nietzsche’,? 
philosophy of the " Uebermensch,” the Stoa — in some respects non-Greek, owing 
to tlie .strong .Semitic strain iu its founders — could offer consolation only to the 
wise man .who can attain the highest goals of humanity by living out his own 
life in accordance with nature. State and nation fall into the background; at 
most the Stoic tries to win iuliuence over the leading per.sonalities, the kings. 
Cosmopolitanism contents the men who, on account of mankind, for which they 
can do nothing, are allowed to ignore their brethren, for whom they chose to do 
nothing. The Epicurean philosophy may possibly have shown less pride of intel- 
lect, but even this subordinates the State to the interests of the individual. Harm- 
less enjoyment is the last word of the Epicurean school. 

The era of the Greek republics created an art which drew inspiration from the 
depths of religion, and took for subject-matter the highe.st developments of which 
humanity is capable. The age of the Hellenistic kingdoms democratised art; the 
army, which wished to keep in touch with the Greek mother country, and the 
colonists, who had given up their old homes, could only appreciate the new com- 
edy, the mirror of ordinary life, i Still narrower were the attractions of, the mime, 
and of the fashionable erotic, poetry. The masses took pleasure in this coariseness 
and in the faithful reproduction of every-day events. The upper classes wished at 
least- for a return to nature, as later at the time when Watteau painted shepherds, 
they recoguised tliemselves ' ill: the sentimental goat-herds of Theocritus. Insig- 
uificant, people are commemorated , - in the . epitaphs of Leonidas of Tarentum. 
Music, which, according to Aristoxenus, had sunk into “ the slough of vulgarity,” 
could, mpl produce any works whichgyere m^^ than Teohauffes ol old composi- 
tions, except iu the sphere of the musical comedy ; and here were to be found ,a 
' reaUsmiattdi a coarseness which even the mime could not surpass. 



EXPLANATION OF T’HE COLOUlIEl) I'LATE, “THE ALEXANDEE 

SAEOOPHAGUS” 


Tlio “Alexander vSai'eopbagiis ” in the Museum at CoriKtanlumyile may be ascvilmd. to tbe end 
of the fourth century B. c., and is jirohahly the work of an Atlreuiau artist. Tt is tiie larg'e.st ol' tdiu 
Greek Sarcophagi found at Sidoii iu 1887 by Ilamdy Bey, the meritorious Director-Geuerid of the 
J'mpcrial Turkish Museuiu. Tlic view that it is the actual coliin of Alexander is e-xploded ; but 
there is still a ditl'eronco of opinion whether we, are to consider the Sarcophagus as a monument to 
a Macedonian noble of Alexander's snil.e, or as coinmemoratiiig one of tiie Oriental potmitalcis ndio 
Hourislied under the Macedonian suprenuicy. However that may he, the iiunling and liattle sc.ui ies, 
which adoi'Ji the two long sides and sliort sides of the chest as well as encli of the gables of the lid, 
are liistoricul pictures in the fullest sense of tlie rvord and masterpieces of (Ireek sculpture. A 
cavalry battle, in which King Alexainler him.self, on the extreme left, i.s charging forward to decide 
t !)0 day (the battle of Is.sus, wo may suppose), i.s depicteil on the one long aide ; n .lion htiiit, 
whit'.h will recall the joint work of Ly.sipjnts and Leoohnres, intended J'or .Delphi, on tiie other. ^ 
The ell'ectjd' tliu ]:ihist.ic work, whicli is executed with great vividnes.s and with an almost exag- 
gerated delicacy, is enhanced by colouring iu virtually perfect ]n-eservatiou. The Ijave parts, as 
well as the bacltgrouni.l of the relief, glitter in the original wnrui whiteness of lire Penlielic niarhlc. 
'LTic other parts are brilliant with rich hues of yellow, violet, purple, retl, and bhte. 'ITie IVie/.e 
on the lid 8ho\vs yellow vine tendrils on a violet ground. Hero, too, wo have an additional proof 
that forms borrowed essentially from nature, such as leaves, tendrils, or branches, are the novelty 
which the later Greek art of ofnanientation discovered. 


(Chidly from Karl Woermunn, “ Gc.schichtc der Kunst allor yieiton uud Vdlkev,” Vol. I. 
hpipsic and Vienna, IhOO.) 
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A political romauee, which, about 300 B. c., under the cloak of au amusing 
traveller’s tale, proposed to solve the most hurning social questions, was couspicu- 
ously appropriate to this j)opular crisis. It was the sacred chronicle of Evihemenis, 
who, from his explanation that the gods represented distinguished men who for- 
merly lived on earth, has given his name (Euhemerism) to the rationalistic method 
of interpreting mythology. Priests, artists, and craftsmen composed the first class 
of thi.s well-organised State, which lay m the southern ocean near the coast of India. 
In it there was no individual property beyond house and garden. All produce 
belonged to the State ; and the priests, acting as stewards, divided the common 
store on a definite scheme, wliich did not, liowever, insist on absolute equalitj'. The 
State thus appeared as an economic in.stitutiou, presiding over the production and 
distribution of wealth. 

Piually, the plastic arts had approached every-day life, and had been led towards 
realism. Lysistratus (brother of Lysippus) executed portraits from plaster masks. 
The prose' of contemporary society forced its way into sculpture in the form of beg- 
gars and old crones, and great creations were brought nearer to the comprehension 
of the miiltitnde, travestied in terra-cotta. The youth painfully extracting a thorn 
becomes a street urchin blowing on hi.s foot with ohubhy cheeks (Priene). The 
nickname “ Dirt Painter ”• was given to Painsias, who painted the interiors of 
kitchens and barbers’ shops ; and mosaic pavements were executed representing 
such themes as an untidy room, strewn with the refuse of the banquet. Hellen- 
istic art was not invariably enlisted in the service of the masses and popularised ; 
it worked occasionally for the kings. The Nikti of Sarnothrace, with its marvellous 
floating robe, glorified the naval victory of Demetrius Poliorcetes ; the dying 
gladiator (tin the eapitol), and the Gaul who has killed his wife and is now fall- 
ing by his own hand, were carved for the victories of King Attains of Pergamum. 
A large number of historical pictures were produced ; we only know the copy of 
the battle of Alexander in mosaic (see the plate in Vol. IV, p. 116). The inti- 
mate connection between sculpture and painting, so noticeable in Lysippus and 
Apelles, wlien used to emphasise the general elfect as opposed to the details, and 
to represent the ideal not the actual, is distinctly visible in the .so-called sar- 
cophagi of Alexander;! painting certainly asserts itself there. Eeligious art 
continued to produce noble works in Athens, as, for instance, tlie Hera of the 
Luclovisi and the Venus of Milo (in the Louvre), which belong to the Attic school. 
The increase in the number of mouuments and the custom of wearing the portrait 
of the sovereign on a ring promoted the art of portraiture. 

Lastly, the influence of the East on Hellenisric art must not he neglected. Gn 
this subject we possess at pi’esenL only scanty information ; in the case of the capi- 
tals of the East we know that they were laid out symmetrically according to the 
principles of Hippodamus the Milesian (cf. Vol. IV, p. 2S7), hub nothing about the 
application of the accepted Eastern types, which, so far as we know, make their 
first appearance quite suddenly in the Byzantine age, although they must have been 
preserved all along. We may, perhaps, observe such effects on plastic art in the 
widespread realism of the Rhodian school, with its LaocoOn group, and in the 
Serapeion at Alexandria, where the Egyptian arrangement of courtyard and pylons 
was employed. Oriental customs and vices^ beliefs and superstitions, slowly fil- 


! See the accompanying illustration, “The Sarcophagus of Alexander in the Museum at Constantinople." 
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tered into Gtveek life. Its centre oi gl■a^'lt}• lay in ilie (.Ireco-Orientril cayiitals of 
tlie East. Greece proper took no largo .sluiro iii tiro protliujtion of grout inon ; and 
centres of intellectual activity uro.se in the East, or far \ve.st\vai;d iii Bioily and 
Italy. 

1). The Eo.\rAN Eule (146 n. c.-o95 a. d.) 

Tire Iloinau rule appeared a guarantee of peace .and order to its sul)ie(jts. "lire 
Eomaiis could not su]rpre.s.s all political life, since the niuuicij.ial adiuini.stration of 
the city-stato .still involved many questions of a political character, and the Greek.s 
fancied that they' still kept political freedom existent. Holla.s did not diinJ^ dee])ly 
oi the crqr of misery until Brdla (Vol. IV, p. 376) destroyed the pre.stige of Athen.s, 
and the shores and shrines of Greece became the hunting-grounds of (Jiliciau 
prirates. It is true that Acrocorhith was rai.sed by Carsar from its niiu.s, and 
Corinth itself became a pro.speraus trading town, hut only as a Human Ciolony, 
in. which the Latin language, Itoman life, and a Eomau constitution prevailed. 
The last vestiges of independence, the pro.sperity which, under old forms of govern- 
ment, had accrued to the new and motlej' population of Atheu.s after Sullads con- 
quest, were wholl}' destroyed by Augustus. He emancipated Eretria and ^Egiua 
from their dependence on Athens; similarly Sparta endured the mortification of 
seeing a “ free Laconia ” (con.si.sting of twenty-four former .Perimoic towms) founded 
near her. A new Eomau colony arose in .Patras, with ruinous effects on the pros- 
perity of the HStoliair country population wliich was forced to settle there, and a 
Greek colony was estahlLshed in rSficopolis. The emperor Tiberius, who laid down 
the principle that the provincials m.ight be slioiur, not flayed, gave Greece a 
short respite from the caprice of the .senatorial governors by uniting* Aiacedonia 
and Acliaia with the irnjrerial province of MtE,sia. 

Nero’s grant of freedom (Vol. IV, p. 426), which has recently been authenti- 
cated by inscriptions, and was only a measure of financial I'clief, meant that Greece 
should be exempt from taxes; this did not prevent Nero, after the burning of 
Home, from systematically plundering Gi'cece of her artistic trea.siu'es. Thi.s 
immunity from taxation was revoked by Ve,spasian. 

. The renaissance of the second century roused a widespread enthusiasm for the 
•old culture of Greece. The imperial throne of .Rome was occupied by no more 
splendid representative of this movement than Hadrian (Vol. IV, p. 441). Not 
merely did he show his love and reverence for Hellas by completing ancient edifices, 

. . such as the temfde of Olympian Zeus at Athens, and by erecting new temples, but 
he attended to the practical needs of the Greeks by constructing aqueducts, and 
. liigh-road.s. He also promoted legal uniformity by codifying local customary rights. 

: Tib. Claudius Attieus Herodes (101-177) rivalled the example of the emperor by 
: rebuilding the Odeion. . The university of Athens flourished, and the election of the 
professors excited no. less interest than that of the city magistrates in former days. 
It might almost be concluded from the influx of spectators at the Pythian, Isthmian, 
, :aud Olympian games that ancient Hellas was still flourishing as before; and the 
vitality of the old dialects gave to this view of the case a certa.m plausibility. But 
: the enormous indebtedness of the landed proprietors and of the entire nation dis- 
i:;,*&loses the.i social, misery of,. Greece. /The country was living on its capital, paying 
flfor imports by tlie exportation of ■ its gold and silver; the value of the precious 
V metals ia(.ana.se ^ 
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After Oaracalla had conferred the citizenship upon every subject of the itoinan ^ 
Empire (Vol. IV, p. 448), Hellenism became supreme in the East. But the heart of 
■Greece gained nothing thereby. There had been a heavj^ withdrawal of men into 
the countries of the East, the new world, and Greece became more and more 
depopulated. The invasion of the Goths and Herulians in 267 affected Atlrens 
(whose warriors distinguished themselves under the historian Herennius Hexippus) 
less than Argos and Corinth; yet Corinth reappears in 275 as one of the most 
important towns of Greece. But in the field of intellectnal culture Athens with 
her splendid university still stood in the forefront, although many of her art treas- 
ures, like those of other towns, were fated to he carried away to Constantinople. 
Her magnificent statues and her aucieirt fame softened the lieart of tlie Gothic 
king Ahiric, so that he granted the city favoural.tle terras. On the other hand, 
■Corinth, Hemea, Argos, and Sparta fell victims to the devastations of the Goths. 


2. BYZANTIUM 


A. The Eouxding of tht3 Byzantine Empire 

An Italian bureaucracy had hardly grown up out of the Eoman aristocracy 
when it fell into the power of the military despotism. Augu.stus indeed had 
established the military monarchy, victorious after seventy years of war, under 
■such moderate forms that, although legally based on military and civil force, it 



seemed to be rather a civil magistracy, dividing sovereignty with the Senate. But 
even in the first century the pnetorian guards — that portion of the army which 
stood nearest to the source of power — came prominently forwiird in deposing and 
enthroning the emperors. Then, in the words of Tacitus, the secret how emperors 
were proclaimed was revealed to all the world, and the provincial armies refused 
to be left in the background. Adoption, the selection of the most capable, then 
for a comparatively long period secured to the empire hitermil peace and strength; 
but the old causes of instability were at once revived when, in the person of Corn- 
modus, an, emperor for the first time succeeded to his power by hereditary right. 
Home fifty rulers “ reigned ” ninety years until Diocletian : two submitted to for- 
eign foes, one abdicated, and one ended his days peacefully ; all the others died a 
violent death. All the bonds of order were loosened ; agriculture and stock-breed- 
ing, industries and commerce, died out; the empire was one vast desert, Italy 
slowly became the prey of malaria, and the towns mere memories of more pros- 
perous times. 

Then the Illyrian Diocletian ^ once more welded the empire together, hut; at 
the same time divided it into four parts. He transformed the imperial office into 
an Oriental despotism, shifted tlie centre of gravity to the East, and created from 
germs which had long existed in the State a social organisation which made the 
•Eoman Empire a caste State. 


(a) Th,6 West oiitstripped by the Hast . — At the court of Diocletian, in Nieo- 
media, Constantine had become acquainted with the expansion of the East. To 
one who reviewed the situation from that point of outlook Hellenism and Ghris- 

Poasibly of AlbaBia'n stock (cf. Vol. IV, p. 456). . 
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tiaiiity necessarily appeared to be the powers with which imperialism \vas comjadied 
to make not mdy terms of peace but an alliance of the ch)sest kind. Asia .Minor, 
.S^yria, and l'lg}’pt .seemed to be the ]a'iaci]ial countrie.s rv'hich (he.se jxiwer.s had 
ap])roi)riated as tlieir sphere. The glo(.iin of senile, inaction may have fallen on 
the primitive culture of Syria and Egypt a.s on the we.st of the empire, but the 
Thrac.iau natioiuilities of Asia Minor — .some steeped in Gi'cek (dvilization, .some 
[ilmost untouched by it, and completely free, from any trace of Itonmu inilucnce — 
gave the ijni)i'e.ssiou of vig'orou.s life and arou,sed tlie lio]'ie of n brilliant future. 
In Asia H.liuor tire bali'-Oriental balf-lfelleuic civilizations of the .blast bad been 
trieii and foui.ul wanting. Tire reaction against them led to a pious wor,sliip of 
iniperiaii.s:m. There then the new doctrine of Christian il;y, unliindered I)}' old 
forms of I'itual and by obsolete fanaticism, spread over the country like llames 
oyer a wide ])rairie, so that Asia Minor Irecame the first Chri.stian country. The 
word of redemption, first uttered iu the towns, readied tire outlying villages and 
Irandets, so that the temples stood de.sertedj tire aucieut sacred festivals rvere iro 
longer celebrated, and tire .saorilicial victims found no jaircliasers.^ As early as tlie 
tiirre of tire emperor Marcus Aurelius tire coirviction had spread through the 
educated upper chesses that the llomair world-monarchy and the Christiair world- 
religioir were born at tire same time, and signilieil bles.siug and prosirerit}" one for 
the other. This view was expressed by Bishop Melito of Sardis, “'riris philosophy 
of ours first budded among a strange peopde. But when, uirder the sovereignty of 
tliy predecessor Augu.st.us, it began to blossom in tire province, s it brought in a 
■ special degree rich blessings to thy realm. For from that day forward the rioinan 
Emprire ha.s increased coirtiiruou.sly in extent and magnificence ; and of thi.s empire 
thou art the beloved ruler, and wilt continue to be so, with thy son, so 'far as thou 
art willing to protect this prhrlosophy, which, beginning under Augustu,s and grow- 
ing up with the emprire, thy forefathers honoured equally with other religion, s.” 
Marcus Aurelius was unfitted both by his teraperameut and by Iris position to fulfil 
this wish ; that was left for Constantine. Christianity spread deep down into the 
lowest strata of the peoprle, whom Hellenism had never touched, who still pre- 
served the capacity for enthusiasm aird the delight in festivals which were peculiar 
to Tlrrace and Asia Minor. The Christian Church transformed the old fea.st-days ; 
the new festivals of the martyrs were celebrated, like the old festivals in. honour 
of Cybele, with tumultuous magnificence, and in another sect — that of the Mes- 
salians — the wild fanaticism of the old popular cults bin-st forth. A former priest 
of Cybele (Moutanus) was the founder of a Christian sect ; women played as 
prophetesses a great part in the new religion, and shepdrerds suffered martyrdom 
for the new doctrine. The activity of the Christian communities in Asia IMinor 
called forth recognition even from the scoffing Lucian. Gothic Christianity sprang 
from the church in Oappadooia, and the foundation was there laid for that event 
which afforded an example and a model to Constantine. Armenia became the first 
Christian . State .(cf. below, p. 58). 

How dull and pitiable seemed Western life by contrast ! As the Western 
world grew old its learning sank into insignificance, its pdastic. art degenerated 
into rough naechamo work, and its poetry flickered out in foolish farce. In relief 


1 Cfv the acepuuta givett by the younger Pliny to the emperor Trajan on the condition of Bithynia, 
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carving the artist obtains his effects of light and shade by deeply undercutting tlie 
figures in relief; his groups have a stiff and geometrical miitj^; he shows no love 
for the infinite detail and variety of nature; all power of artistic representation 
disappears in favour of mechanical suggestion, such as we can observe in the ver- 
tical panels of the arch of Constantine under the beautiful reliefs filched from the 
work of a more artistic age. Gems present the same features. In the cameo of 
agate-onyx, which represents the triumphal entry of Constantine II into Home, 
four deformed figures stand for the Eomau people ; the sardonyx, celebrating the 
triumph of Liciiiius over Maximin, is no less clumsy. In the medals of the period 
we find, as formerly iu the Peloponnesian school of Polyeletus, an utter absence 
of expression; but the pupils of Polyeletus had the art of expressing physical 
charm, and this is wanting in the work of the new school. It Ls not so .much any 
suppression of fine modelling as a mechanical deficiency of eye that is expressed 
in these lieads of the age of Comstantine. 

In literature also the symptoms of seuility are obvious at Rome. Eveu the 
Gallic schools of rhetoric surpassed iu importance the instruction given iu the 
capital. The emperor Coustaiitine had certauily au opportuuity, when he visited 
Gaul in 311, of becomiug acquainted with this elegant language. Tlis grossest 
flatteries were lavished on himself and other emperors by Eumeirius, a Gallic school 
inauager, and a Greek l)y descent. Constantine could easily convince liimself 
that intellects were at a still lower ebb iu Ganl than iu the capital, and that there 
also no germs of a renaissance were discernible. Poetry had not risen superior to 
those ridiculous feats of versification which could be read backwards or forwards, or 
where the beginning of one verse recurred at the eud of the next verse. The sub- 
jects were In no wise superior to the form ; poets wrote manuals of hygiene, pro- 
sody, and liunting, or celebrated the rivalry of cooks and bakers. Even the gods 
were handled iu the vein of stupid and vulgar indecency, ^vhich was the surest 
passport to popularity. More ambitious intellects could amuse themselves with 
capping verse, with a cento wliich was composed only out of passages from ancient 
poets and grew into a regular tragedy (the “ Medea ” in the Oodex Salmasianus), 
with tlie “ geometrical ” poetry, which could he read diagouall}’,, or contained acros- 
tics on the naine of Christ. Sad to relate, these ingenious feats pleased even the 
emperor. 

It was different iu the East, where hidden springs came to the surface, where 
au afterglow of Oriental culture and of the Hellenistic renaissanfte was still dis- 
cernible. Poetry indeed, eveu in the East, could uot emancipate itself from the 
intellectual weariness and decrepitude of the age ; mathematical exercises in epi- 
grammatic form show the degradation of the creative impulse. But the delicate 
rococo poetry of Alexandria still showed vitality ; the poets from Asia Minor 
and Syria, who at a later date devoted themselves to the production of epics and 
romances, were transmitters of Hellenistic iwetry (Quintus of Smyrna, Nomius) or 
utilised Hellenistic versions of Oriental novels (the Syrian Semite Heliocloru.s). 

The plastic arts, as studied in the East, were far more valuable for a revival of 
the old greatness and the creation of a new Greco-Christiau culture. Events were 
quite early commemorated on the tombs of the martyrs in the most Christian 
country (Asia Minor), which brought to th^ heroes of ' the faith fame and the 
reverence of their countrymen. “ The artist executed in bright colours the best 
products of his art ; he represented with lus brush the heroic; deeds of the martyr, 
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his fiminess, his agonies, tluj savage figures of the tyrants, and tlieiv scorn . . „ 
tiuall}', the image of the huuian form of Christ, who imposed (iiia conllict on 
him.” This i.s tlie (le.scnption that (dregory of .N}'.ssa give.s (;:!79-d!)4) of tlie t)'pi~ 
cal pictures of inartyrs. Ilis account is couiiriued by extant exam|ilcs, such as 
those which the chapel of Theodoviis Tyroii, in Eukaita, exhiints. Tlie chapel of 
Euphemia, tlie jjatron saint of Chalceilon, shows a whole series of tliem, wliich 
liishop A.steriu 3 of Amaseia extolled to the skies on account of the spiritual 
expression of the lieroiue. 

Tile wealth of architectural creations which was to be found in tlie Hellenistic 
cities presented admirable models for an emperor who was a great ]>atrou of Inuhl- 
ing, and anxious to effect the fusion of Cliri.stiauity with Helleni.sni. The C'liurcli. 
of the Apostles in Constantinople, the great church in Antioch, and the Cluircli of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem have certainly proved models of ecclesiastical 
arohitecture for succeeding ages, and are tlie starting points of a new style. But 
tliey are also the last triuniplis of a long-established Creco-Oiieutal school; they 
illustrate method.s of arcliitectural ornamentation which date from the remote past. 
The vast basilica with its tower-like Hanking buildings, and the cruciform domed 
church with its primitive form of a sipuare with rounded ends, can both he traced 
hack to Eastern patterns; tlie former to the Hittite Ilaui (of. Vol. IH, p- 124),. 
the latter to the rock-tombs of Sidon, the catacombs of Alexandria and Palmyra ; 
afterwards imitated in buildings above grouiul (Pi-aitorium of Musinije) and actu- 
ally furui.shed with a dome (Djerash and .Kufr in Nfieiyis). The decoration of 
tlie Church of the .Holy Sepulchre at Jeriasalem shows the influence of the Syro,- 
Helleuistic volute and deeply inci.sed foliage (a.s at Baalbec and Spalato). 

Cou.stautiiie is de.signated by a later historian as an imiovator and D, sulrverter 
of ancient laws. We can as a matter of fact demon, strata that particular principles 
from the Greek legal sphere passed into the code of Constantine ; for example, the 
property of the mother descended to the children, and the father only enjoyed the 
usufruct, as the law of G-ortyu shows. Thus the repression of what was Eoniaii 
and , the preference for what was Hellenistic even in the field of legal principles,, 
the shifting of the centre of the empire to the .East, and the admission of Chris- 
tianity to a place among the legally recognised religions, form a chain with closely 
fitting links* the starting point of which is the conviction that Asia Minor and the 
■East are the countries of the future, while the West has played out its part, now 
six. hundred years old. 

(i') ;!Phe Fromation of Bysantiwn to ie the Capital of the World, “ Gonstanti- . 
; — If Gonstantine was to choose a place on the confines of Asia and Europe 

. which held a convenient position on the sea and possessed all the essential qualifi- 
cations for the new capital of the world, only the northwestern corner of .Asia. 
Minor and the part of Europe .lying opposite came into consideration. : Connected 
diregtly .with A^^ .Minoiy now a country of first importance, and the East, in the 
vicinity of .the marvellous stone quarries of .Proconnesus, and in easy communica- 
. tion with the line of the Hannhe and the Illyrian group of countries, Byzantium,' 
lhe ..old. Hreelxr recognised: by the Delphic oracle in respect of its 

„ excellent military and .noaimejciaHposition), was far better adapted .than the. 
i:: .region:Of Ilium ..and Alexandria. Ti'oas to .meet all the wishes of Constantine. He 
^ ■. liacl proved in the war. .with.' Licinius. that the. master of the opening of the Bos* 
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phorus into the Propontis, that is to say, of Byzantium, might prove a thorn in the* 
side of his antagonist, Lioinius while in possession of this town had barred the 
passage into Asia, hut as soon as he evacuated it he was unable to offer any 
successful resistance (Vol. IV, p. 461 et seq.). 

In July and August, 325, this new Home was adorned with numerous edifices. 
Gn November 26, 328, the foundation-stone was laid for the enlargement of the 
town walls (fourteen miles in length), on the day when the sun enters the sign of 
Sagittarius. On May 11, 330, was celebrated the consecration of the new city,, 
which wound so picturesquely between the sea and the bay indentmg the coast 
to the west. The new capital was now pushed on with an unparalleled and well- 
directed energy. One of the two consuls was selected for Constantinople. Sen- 
ators were introduced from T’ome, and received hou.ses and estates on the Asiatic 
or European side of the Bosphorus. Landowners in the surrounding “ dioceses ” 
might not make testamentary dispositions unless they already possessed a house ins 
Constantinople. The multitude was to be allured there by gifts of corn and dis- 
tribution of wine and oil. 

Con.stautine erected for the followers of the new religion hi.s Church of the 
Apostles, which was also to he his mausoleum ; the Asiatic open square, employed, 
for sej)ulchral buildings, thus became a model for the crucifoim domed chiu-ch for 
the Christian world. The old cults were only partially retained ; Pallas PoiiuchuS' 
(the Panagia Poliuehus) liad to give way, like Diana Hecate and Venus. SimiDle- 
transformations (such as that of the goddess Cybele iuto the goddess of prayer) 
occurred frequently; the names of the da^'s became saiuts (St. Sahbas). But the 
old Tyche and the Dioscuri received new temples hi the young Christian city. 
The Ohristia,n faith had not yet created any high standard of religious art (Vol. IV, 
p. 202) ; it was only wrestling with the representation of primitive fo.rms. The 
old paganism liad therefore to loud its art to adorn the new capital. The length 
and breadth of the Greco-Eoman world was laid under contribution ; statues in. 
large Huml,)ers were brought to the “ flourishiug ” city. The Pallas of Lindu.s 
and the Zeus of .Dodoiia were now raised in front of the doors of the Senate 
house ; the famous suake'-eolumu from Delphi (Vol. IV, p. 282) was erected in 
the hippodrome. If Home boasted her imperial forums, the city of Comstautine 
took no less pride in its forum of Constautine, a broad oval i^lace, surrounded by 
. colonnades, which displayed in its centre a lofty porphyry column (now the burnt 
column Djemberli Tash) with the statue of the emperor as Apollo-IIelios. 


(c) The Beginnings- of Bgzcmtine History . — Byzantium was founded — and 
now Byzantine history begins. Purists reject the name Byzantine, preferring the 
name East Eoman or Eomaic, since the Byzantines called themselves by this- 
Grecised form of the Latim Eomani (Pagaloi). 

The character of this- East Eoman Empire, which is given by the component 
elements of Ilellenksm, Orientalism, and Christianity, is at first profoundly affected, 
by the caste-system of Diocletian and Constantine. The whole empire was an 
al’tificial fabric, with hereditary professions in every sphere, hereditary farmers- 
and district counsellors,, guilds and army,- — a network of compulsory groups and. 
classes into which, even criminals are thrust. All sections of society were sep- 
arated by hatred, struggling to he freed one from the other. A great gulf was 
fixed hetV'een. the higher; and lower classes ; the latter were’ not able to accuse the 
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former in court. [I’he decline of trade, tlie in.secm'ity of all conditions (.)f life, and 
tlie debasejiieut of the coinage had led to a shriidviige of conimerce ajid to n 
.strange revival of the regime of bartei’. It was in tlie midst of these symptoms of 
disease that the niiion of the new elements was to exercise a salutary iullueuce, 
and a fresh current to How through this old society. 

Julian the Apostate (361-36J) tried once more to thwart the plans of Constan- 
tine. Paganism seemed to him capable of a second renascence. The mysteries of 
Mithra.s, the Sun-God, to whom he devoted an almost fanatical .study, had attracted 
him ndth an irresistible jiower since lii.s introduction by the philosojiher Maximus 
of Ephesus into a conventicle of Mithras wor.shippers. This Oriental .sun-cult had 
syiread extraordinarily over the West;' hut .rnlian failed to see tliat it was entirely 
foreign to the Greeh-speaking sphere, and liad never established a firm hold there. 
Since the religious iutluenees of the East had .so little footing in Greece, it was a 
sad error to believe that a soldier’s religion could be filled with Platonic ideas. 
This attempt to unite }lelleiu.sm and Orientalism was destined to fail as much 
as the attempt to exclude Chri.stiaiuty, wJiose follower.s seemed to Jidian to be 
destitute of ethical training (cf. A'ol. IV, ]■). 203), and tire attempt to combine 
iieo-Platouic notions with a snperstitioii.s popular religion. 

E’or the new “ Byzantine ” empire Christianity seemed a most essential ele- 
ment. To control it seemed to be the right of the sovereign; for this reason 
Constantine himself presided at tlie Council of Nictea (ibid. p. 196), The mo.st 
striking features of the new development were the interest of the sovereign in theo- 
logical disputes and the right which he claimed to decide them (Ctesaro-papism). 

(d) The Invasion of the Ilims ; the Partition of the Povian Einpixc. — Mean- 
while the fabric of the empire was tottering beneath the attack of barbarian races. 
A nation of horsemen in the north of China, wliiclr was certainly of Turkish (not 
Lesgisli) stock, the uatioi\ of the Hiving im, split up about 50 n. o. into two sections ; 
a southern section, which submitted to the Chinese ( Vol. II, p, 139), and an army 
bent on conquest which .set out to comjuer under Chichi (ibid. p. 154), took pos- 
session of the kingdom of the Wu Sun (Ilsun) at the foot of the T’ieu sliau, and 
planted itself in the territory of the Kirgis tribes. We can follow from Chinese 
sources the further migration into tlie region between .Lake Baikal and the Sea of 
Aral as well as the connection with the Hiung nii of the Chinese mother country 
(of Ku tsang). The weaklings remained behind, and thus a selection was made 
of the fittest men, who, though few in numbers, subjugated powerful neighbouring- 
peoples arid verified the saying of Chichi: “With our mounted warriors we form 
■ a nation whose name fills all barbarians with dismay'- . . . and even if we die, the 
fame of out valour will last, and our children and children’s children will he 
leaders of ether nations.” 

The Alani on the Volga -were, subdued. The shock of the relentless race then: 
struck :the West Goths, who .asked, and obtained admission into the Eoinan 
Empire. But the incapacity and treachery of the -Roman officials led to war 
(Vol. IV, p. 466), Pritigei’n.the leader -was joined from all sides by farmers, slaves, 
miners, and delators. Life in all the Germanic districts as far as Alsace, into 
. which the Alemanni made a premature incursion, now became insecure. Eritigern 
. ones more demanded Thrace. The refusal of the emperor Valens resulted in the 
: .sanguinary battle of Adrianople (Augu-st 9, 378), and Valens fell. Owing to (hi,s 
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the Germanic danger assnmed enormous proportions. If the Arian Goths had 
conquered, the counter-stream of Orthodoxy would have necessarily swollen all 
the more. The peace concluded by the Spaniard Theodosius (emperor, 379-395) 
admitted the Goths into Moesia as allies (fcederati ) ; in other respects also the 
army and government were thrown open to Germanic influences. The Frank 
Eichomer (Riciiner) appears as commander-iu-chief and consul; the Vandal 
Stiliclro was commander-iu-chief and husband of Serena, a niece and adopted 
daughter of the emperor. 

The partition of the empire by Theodosius into a western and an eastern sec- 
tion was definite^ concluded. The divisio a. ( d the imperial chancery into a Greek 
and a Roman department was a step towards drawing the logical conclusion from 
the distinction between the Latin and Greek halves of the empire. 'ITiis measure 
had been advocated by Diocletian and Constantine, and was now clefiuitely taken ; 
not because Arcadius and Houorhis Irad been made emperors of West and East 
(Theodosius liad hardl}- contemplated the delinite separation, since ho appointed 
Stilicho imperial regent for both), hut at the time when Theodosius II or his 
sister Puloheria recognised Valeutiiiiau III as emperor of tlie West (425). The 
legislative separation was not ],n'oclaimed before 438 ; and a law axqdyiug to West 
and East dates as late as the year 468. The recognition of Constantinople seems 
to have still been necessary to validate an imperial election for the West; in 472 
Julius Nepos (Vol. IV, p. 472) was recognised as emperor of the West by Leo I 
the Thracian. 

But the empire of the “ Eomaioi ” was now given up to that peculiar develop- 
ment which we term Byzantine or East Eomau. The Church of New Home was 
subject to the emperor, who in 381, at the Council of Constantinople (Vol. IV, 
p. 206), tore up documents of which he disapproved. It was only natural that the 
bishop was then given precedence immediately after the Roman bishop, — here 
again a dualism pregnant with significance. On the other hand, the emperor 
bowed to the counsels of the Church. I'heodosius was compelled to do public 
penance for the massacre in the circus at Thessaionica (390); Ambrosius, who 
forced him to it, eulogised the act of penance in his funeral oration over Theo- 
dosius, The influence of Oriental art soon became visible in the East; the golden 
gates of Theodosius the Great (constructed between 388 and 391) display in their 
architrave Egyptian and Syrian elements (chamfers : high cnshiou-like supports — 
tori). Thus at the threshold of Byzantine life stand Hellenism, Christianity, and 
Eastern civilization. 

■£. The Old Byzantine Empire down to Justinian 

The political and ecclesiastical rmion of the eastern provinces of the old 
Roman Empire was due to the bonds of Greek culture and Christianity and the 
prepondei'ance of Oriental elements in the population; it was not realised without 
struggles within and without. This realisation continued for almost six centuries 
to hover before the eyes of the Byzantines as a supreme' ideal, from the time when 
all Eastern believers were united by the comprehensive confession of faith JHeno- 
tikon): of (the patriarch Acacius,, which the emperor Zeno promulgated (482),, to 
the destmctiou of the secular Eastern power by the battle of Mantzikert (Mrilaz-* 
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Iceril, Melasgercl, 1071), when Cappadocia, Anneuia, and Eastern Asia Minor \yer 0 
linally lost. 

Ft)i'eign nationalities, GJermauic tribes and Huns, had impeded the work of 
consolidation in the old Byzautiue period, so, in the new ag'e, did I’ersians, 
Arabians, and 1,'nrks; but Byzautimn proved herself in these wars to be the 
bulwark of culture. Aird in internal affairs, from the day when the emperor 
Constantine — a true jirecursor of Justinian in his “ Cmsaro-papisin ” — claimed 
for himself tire riglit to settle the conditions of entrance into the Church and to 
depose any refractory bishops, down to the publication of a uniform confession of ■ 
faith for tlie whole East, a steady progress in ecclesiastical unity had been main- 
tained. The nnrpialilied submission of Asia Minor to the ecclesiastical sovereignty 
of Goustantiuo]de, enforced by John Chrjcsostom ; the alrandoninent of Nestorins 
under the pressure of the populace of the caihtal (Vol. IV, p. 207) because, 
conformably with his native school of Syrian theology, he had protested against 
the undue importance of Mariolatry; tinallj-, the dispute with the Egj^ptian 
separatists, — such are tlie Jiiost important stages on this road. On this latter 
p(mit the first measures taken hy the emperor overshot the mark. The fear of 
the patriarch of Alexandria, wlio luid been proclaimed cecumenical archbishop at 
the Council of Epliesus (449), and had more weight in secular affairs than the 
imperial governor, led, at the Council of Chalcedon, which met under the presi- 
dency of imperial commissaries, to the deposition of the ruling patriarch, Dioscorns 
(ibid. p. 208). This rejection of the claims of the Alexandrine patriarchate was_ 
followed by an immediate accession of j.uivileges to the patriarch of Byzantium, 
who was, however, only a tool in the hands of the emperor. Tlie final result' 
was a looseiring of the tight bamls of centralisation and the conces’sion of means * 
hy which Hyriaus and Alexandrians might work side by side in tlie same ecclesi- 
astical societj'. How could they be permanently dispensed with in a sphere of , 
civilization which followed the guidance of the East in the creation of dogmas, in. 
the plastic arts, 'mosaics, and miniature-painting ; in a sphere of civilization wMcli, 
as regarded architecture (ecclesiastical buildings, pylons, columned cisterns), owed 
everything of value to the stimulus of the East? Nevertheless, the Persian . 
Church seceded to Nestorianism (Vol. IV, p. 211),, 

The valour of the army did not prevent the Huns from spreading over the 
DanuMan countries. An empire arose wliich, extraordinarily loosely framed, , 
: stretched from Denmark over portions of Germany, Eussia, and Hungary, as far as 
modern Siberia. Pluns had been received into the West and East Eoman armies; ' 
Greeks and Eomans lived among the Hunuish people, happy to have escaped the 
intolerable conditions of the Eoman Empire. The Greek, whom Prisons, the .sec- 
retary : to: the Byzantine embassy, met among the Huns in 448, expressed, his , 
opinion to the effect that he felt more at ease in his new home; the law only i 
, touched the .poor in the Eoman Empire, while the rich man escaped with impunity. • ; 
The : piiest Salviamis Massilia gave a similar : opinion in the West : “ Cur ■ 
countrymen, eYen,:: those of noble birth, go over to the enemy, looking for Eoman. :: 

: '. humanity :among , the barbarians,, since they can no longer endure the barbarian' 
inhumanity of the Eomans.” Attila, the long of the Huns, who had adopted the 
: : ; : luxury of, civilized countries: in .his .wood-built palace between the D anube: and the ' 
^ Thejssj but with conscious pride in’ the iJrimitive simplicity of his nation of horse- 
i, i^euj .refused all personal display, might have become dangerous to East: Eome, : , 
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III 447 he was at the gates of Constantinoiile, and the withdrawal of the Huns 
was dearly bought by a peace which Theodosius II coucludedi Attila’s goal 
lay, however, in the West ; this was wrested from him on the Mauriazensian plain 
(between Mdry on the Seine and Troyes),'aud thus East Eome was finally saved 
(cf. Vol. IV, p. 470). ' ■ 

Tlie Germauio races played a prominent part at this time both in new Eome 
and old Eome. Theodosius, after the defeat of Arbogast the Frank, who had raised 
.Eugenius to the imperial throne in 392 (see Vol. IV, p. 467), had vested the 
supreme management of the iniited empire in the bands of the Vandal Stiliolio. 
Eut, in view of the mutual mi.stru.st of the two empire.s, this appointment only 
signified a pious wish which, could no longer be fulfilled. The Vandal, neverthe- 
,le.ss, checked th& Greek expedition of Alaric tlie Wc.st Goth (whom Ariau monks 
employed to eradicate, paganism, and through whom the splendid temple of Eleusis 
was laid in ruins), and brought it to a peaceful termination, Gaiiias the Goth, 
aided by Stilicho’s troops, had come to Constantinople, suppressed the terrible. 
maginle/r ojjidoTuni Eufinus, maile common cau.se with the insurgeub Count Tribi- 
gild in Phrygia, and entered Constantinople with the victorious army of Goths. 
It was tlie orthodox population of the capital which then drove out the Allan 
Goths. The Goth Eravitta effected the final annihilation of the army of the 
Goths, 

Pulcheria, the wise guardian and sister of Theodosius II, who had followed 
Anthemius in the guardiaiisliip, took numerous Germans into her service. The 
difflcidt task of escorting Placidia, the aunt of the emperor, with her son Valen- 
tiniau III to the West was undertaken by the Goth Ardaburius ; and the same 
man • actually deposed the rival emperor John. Aspar, the son of Ardaburius, 
beoaine in434 consul, subsequently magister militum, and a patrician, Pulcheria, 
nfter, the death of Theodosius II, gave her hand to a worthy .senator, who had dis* 
.tinguished himself in the service of Aspar, Marcianus of Thrace (450 A. d. ; cf. 
'Vol. IV, p, 471). The latter ruled in the interests of the Goths; he had the 
courage to refuse tribute to the Huns, but looked calmly on the advance of the 
VandaLs, who then occupied Mauretania. It is a significant fact about this predis- 
position towards Goths and Vandals, that even before this a nephew of Aspar had 
offered to aid the emperor Theodosius against any enemy except the Vandals. 

Aspar, on the death of Marcianus, had declined the Byzantine crown on account 
of his Allan sympathies; but still, like Eicimer in the West, who raised Majori- 
auus and Bevenis successively to the throne (cf. Vol. IV, p. 472), he nominated 
to the purple a military trihuiie, who seemed to him to be quite harmless from 
Ins want of culture, Leo the Thracian, or, as the Byzantines called him, MaceEus 
(the butcher). Leo felt that liis duty to the crown should outweigh his gi-atitude 
to the kingmaker Aspar, and therefore refused to " submit his own judgment and 
the public interests to the will of a subject,” as we are told by Georgios Cedrenos, 
,a somewhat uncritical writer, though here he certainly depends on the Isamlan 
Candidiis, an exceEently informed contemporary historian of the reigns of Leo and 
Eeno. The policy of Leo, freed- from Gothic influence, was first directed towards 
•a war on the Vandals. But the campaign of 468 ended in humiliation, and it 


! ) iSis .thousand pounils of gold _were .paid .down, in addition to a yearly tribute: and tbs. loss i of. the 

southern Banubian couutrios, 
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seemed as if everything would miscarry without Clothic assistance. Leo was 
therefore forced to nominate tlie soji of Asjjar a.s co-emperor. But in 471 Leo 
got rid of Aspar and one of his sons by assassination, while the new emperor and 
a third son esca])ed. 

Oriental inlluence already began to take the place of Germanic predominance. 
Leo was protected by an Isaurian body'guard, and Trascalli.SEeus, tire Isaurian, 
who, under the name of Zeno, became emperor of Byzantium in Idoveraber, 474, 
received the hand of the daughter of the emperor. With the appearance on the 
scene of Aspar’s nephew, the East Groth Theodoric Strabus (son of Triarius, and of 
the Amaliau Theodoric, son of tlie East Gothic prince Theodemir), the destinies of 
Byzantium began once more to be dependent on the Teuton. The years 478-481 
witnes.sed a desperate struggle, since at one time the emperor employed the Ama- 
lian against Theodoric Strabus, at another the two Theodorics confronted the 
emperor, while once more the emperor appeared allied with Strabus. At this 
opportunity the Bulgarians appeared for the first time (482) in league with Zeno 
against the Amaliau; their name is derived from the Volga, on which the Bulga- 
rians were long settled. After the death of Theodoric, the son of Triarius, Theo- 
doric the Amalian, received grants of laud, the consulship and patriciate, and 
lastly the “ commission ” to conquer Italy. The East Eoman Empire finally shook 
off Germanic influence in the year 488, when Theodoric marched out to create for 
himself a new empire on Italian soil. 

The empress-widow Ariadne, with the view of strengthening her cause by the 
forces of the Greek Balkan peninsula, gave her hand to the celebrated Anastasias I, 
“Dichorus” of Epidamnus (491-518). The destruction of the Isaurian military 
despotism was successfully accomplished. Notwithstanding the iruportance and 
value of the European territories, it proved impossible to keep back the invading 
Slavs, to conquer the Bulgarians, against whom a wall, running from Selym- 
bria on the Propontis to Derkon on the Black Sea, was intended to act as a bul- 
wark, or to avert a war with Persia mainly caused by intervention on behalf of 
the Persian Armenians. The diplomatic treatment of the Germanic princes pro- 
duced the result that Theodoric' — as if he were a Eoman official — stamped his 
gold coins alone with the head of the emperor Anastasius. His silver coins show 
the name of Theodoric. An inscription from the time of the emperor Justin, 
which refers to the draining of the Pomptine marshes, first gives Theodoric the 
imperial title d[ominus] . . . semper Aug[ustus]. Clovis further assumed the 
consular badges, and possibly the patrician title, as did the Burgundian king 
Gundobat, and the king of the West Goths, Alaric II. The old empire, one and 
indivisible, seemed still to exist in face of the Germanic kings. Nevertheless the 
imperial ascendancy could not be maintained in the West, since it was necessary 
to wage a frontier war with Theodoric, and three formidable wars with Vitalian 
(probably a descendant of Aspar), who became peculiarly dangerous as the ally of 
the orthodox po]pulation of the capital. The emperor had leanings towards mono- 
, : physitism, , The alliance ■with: Thrasamund, the anti-Gatholio king of the Vandals, 

. laid him open to the suspicion of being an Arian; in fact he was accused of being 
tainted with : the Manichman heresy. Before Vitalian’s rising an orthodox rival 
, emperor had been temporarily breught. into the field. After the defeats of Vitalian 
^ ^ Palestine began to evince ■violent opposition to the tendency of 

vTByzahtium. : 
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The available titles (ilhistres = IWovcrrptoL, spcctabiles = vep{/3\e7rroi, daris- 
.simi = Xapirporaroi) were still more strongly developed as distinotions at this 
period. The chancery officials of the departments epistularuw, libellorum, disjMsi- 
tionum were created, for instance, darissimi when they retired into private life 
{396), just like the advocati of the comes rerurn lorivatarum and proconsul of 
Asia (497) ; the fisci irntroni became respeciabilcs (506), the demiriones pulatii 
became ilhistres (415), just like the otlier decuriones and silentiarii (432). Among 
the highest officials rank the prmfectus prcctorio, the 'proof cckis urhi, the ^nagistri 
pcditum et cquitum, the prccposihis sacri cubiculi, mcujistcr ojfficiorum, fj[ucestor 
sacri pcilatii, comes sacrcmim largitioniim, conus sacrarwin privatarimi, comes 
■domesticorum. New titles of rank extended beyond the three traditional titles ; 
thus in 400 a title which first belonged to the city prefects, but then was given 
amongst otliers to the consul and the patrician, namely, that of magnificus 
(= peyaXo'rrpeTj-etTTaro ';) ; also the title of the imperial officials, chosen, perhaps, 
in contrast to the clergy, gloriosissimi (— ivfo^oraToi). The children of the Ihgli- 
■est officials were enrolled even when minors into the ranks of darissimi. Bominus 
sank down to a second-rate title ; ihobilissimus (a designation of members of the 
imperial house) gradually shared the same fate ; tlie city prefect becomes eminen- 
iissimus ; the style of excdloitissimus (for senators, ex-consuls, and patricians) soon 
appeared. The aristocracy of birth (nobiliorcs natalihis), of office (Jwnorum luce 
■conspicu'i), and of money (patrimonio ditiores) were differentiated in 408-409. In 
spite of Christian convictions the court world of the emperor was called sacer. 

One may see in tliis side of Byzantine development how the form of the Church 
and her teaching is definitely fixed for a whole world, how bureaucracy, officialism, 
and court fashions were spread, liow new substance was given to old forms, and 
the old substance retained in carefully considered new forms. Wlien all around 
the whole development of life has become uncertain, when a new fermenting world 
despises tradition or ignorantly rejects it, then this Byzantine imperialism, which 
maintains even the dynastic succession to a certain degree, becomes an exemplar 
for the younger Germanic states, and a reservoir for the traditions of Hellas and 
Eome, which was kept from stagnation by the fresh inflow of Oriental sources. 

C . Old Byzantium at the Zenith of its Prosperity under Justinian 

(a) Justinus. — On the death of the emperor Anastasius the captain of the guard 
was Justinus, a man of peasant birth from Tauresium, near Bederiana in Dardania 
(near the modern IJskub on the borders of Albania). His great reputation among 
the troops and the clergy impressed upon the eunuch Amantius, who administered 
the imperial treasury, tlie expediency of proposing him as emperor, in spite of his 
•being very illiterate and hardly able to read or write. The newly elected emperor, 
now an old man, had sometime previously invited his nephew Flavins Petrus Sab- 
batius Justinianus to the capital and had given him a brilliant education. The 
.latter became the support, the counsellor, and the co-regent of his uncle. Accom- 
plished in every subject which could, win him the love of the clergy, and indeed 
of the Pope himself, the enthusiasm of the people, and the reverence of the Senate, 
he was orthodox, lavish in providing games for the populace, and courteous towards 
the highest classes, although he ventured to marry an ex-ballet dancer, Theodora, 
daughter of a bear-leader. His influence can be traced back to the year 5t8..; from 
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520 onvrards lie is actually designated monarch (for example, by Leontius. of Bj’zan- 
tiuin). Vitalian, his most dangerous rival, had been put out of the way at a banquet 
on the advice of Justinian. So, too, the completely coherent policy in Church and 
State which aimed at gaining the West, and tlierefore had concluded peace with 
Pope Hormisdas (519) and reconfirmed the resolutions of Chaloedon (\ml. 
p. 20S), bears so clearly the stamp of Ju,stiuian's individuality that we must cer- 
tainly term it his doing. Again, the provisions of a bilingual edict (issued in 527 
bj^ the two emperors, and found in 1889 on the borders of Pisidia and the Cibyratis) 
which protect the property of the clmrclie.s against those enemies of all landowners, 
the passing or permanently quartered troops, show the saine zeal for order as the 
Novels which Justinian subsequently issued in his capacity of sole monarch. 
Only in less important department.s, such a.s in the barbarous types of the coinage, 
w'hicli later were retained by Justmian himself until 538, is Justin’s complete 
want of culture observable. 

(5) Justinian I. — On August 1, 527, Justinian took over the sole government 
of the empire, which remained under his guidance until November 14, 565. The 
emperor, whose mother tongue was Latin, and ^vllose family bore a Thracian name 
(Sabbatius), has been claimed as a Slav. It is said that his original name was 
XJpravda, which was translated into Latin as “ Ju-stinian;” Istok (Slavonic for a 
fountain) and Biglenissa (Slavonic = white) are alleged to be his paternal and 
maternal names. But the “Life of Justinian” by Theophilus (which was redis- 
covered in the Barberini Library at Eome by James Bryce) is the only authority 
for these late and incorrect Slavonic name-forms. At best they supply evidence for 
late Slavonic legends about the name of Justinian (who founded the churches, of 
Prizrend and Serdica on Servian and Bulgarian soil) ; hut more probably they are 
mere inventions of the Dalmatian Luccari (1605) and his countrymen. There is thus 
no foundation for the story of Justinian’s Sia^mnic descent. We may, on the other 
hand, witli complete confidence recognise in him a Thraco-Illyrian, who, born on 
the frontiers of the decaying Thracian and the expanding Illyrian nationalities, 
bears a Thracian name, and shows the vigour peculiar to the Illyrian, that is, 
Albanian, nationality. . 

Gentle and forbearing, but proud of these as of other qualities; full of self- 
restraint toward his enemies; simple almost to asceticism in his life; singularly 
conscientious in his work, for which he rose in the middle of the night (hence 
called ySacrtXev? aicoCprjro^, the sleepless monarch); endowed with the highest 
■sense of ;his, imperial dignity, which seemed to give him the power of producing 
legal commentaries, theological disquisitions, and schemes for military operations ; 

- jealous despot, often vacillating and irresolute, but always supported by the 
'activity of his fertile intellecL — Justinian towered above: all his immediate, prede- 
. cessor,s by his peculiar talents,;: In the graceful head with the smaE mouth and 
. - ■strong lips, the -straight nose and the soft expression of the eyes, which are repre- 
„ sented in- the mosaios of Sant’ ApollMare Nuovo and San Vitale at Kavenna, we 
r - shoihd: ‘rather , see n cleric or a simple- official than the great emperor, who showed 
creative genius in the fields of jurisprudence and architecture, who worked gi-eat 
,: :::refQrmsin::the 'administrative: sphere, but also in military and, theological matters 
i; yhchieyed, ,ephemeral .successes greatly -to, the detriment of the empire and the 
army.;'' '• 
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Justinian performed a permanent service when he settled the principles of 
jurisprudence, thus completing the work of Constantine. The latter effected the 
first great reconciliation between the old civilized world and Christianity; his 
Rew Home with all its creations was the fruit of that union (cf. p. 29). But 
Christianity, so far as its go-vernors the priesthood were concerned, remained obsti- 
nately hostile to tlie legal forms and ideas of the ancient State ; the legal ideas or 
the Mosaic code appealed to the priests more nearly than the Eoman law, and the 
masses must have shared this feeling. In this way religion and the judicial sys- 
tem became antagonistic one to the other; the judge, who gives sentence accord- 
ing to “ pagan ” law, becomes alien to his people until lie prel'er.s to be alien to his 
law, which nobody values. Ignorance asserts its dominion everywhere. But the 
legal conceptions of individual peoples grow dim before tlie knowledge of lionian 
law; if that knowledge is strengthened, these peoples are no longer any obstacle to 
the despotism of the Koman law. Justinian had the deepest regard for this “ infal- 
lible power;” he therefore tried by consolidating it to destroy Oriental influences 
for good and all. Triboniau, a Panipbylian from a remote corner of Asia Minor, 
was the man who helped him in this great task. An active thinker, tlie greatest 
scholar of his time, who was competent to write on the nature of fortune and the 
duties of sovereignty as well as on the harmonious system of the universe; as 
much in his element when president of the various committees for recording the 
law as when treading the marble pavements of the emperor’s palace at Byzantium, 
completely unscrupulous in pursuing his private aims ; — tliese are the character- 
istics of the man who was the soul and the most active instrument of legislation. 
The colossal task of collecting all imperial ordinances (constikdiones) in one new 
single work .(doffeu Justimaneus) carried through, thanks to the efficiency of 
the imperial chancery, in less than fourteen months. Antiquated ordinances were 
pinittei whether superseded by new laws or merely nnllifled by the practice of 
the courts. Chronological arrangement within the sejiarate titles facilitated refer- 
ence. After April 16, 529, all legal procedure throughout the empire had to con- 
form to the ordinances of this collection. With praisewoitliy^ consistency special 
deoi.sions (the qninquaginta decisiones), by which the old law was expounded, were 
given on doubtful cases and disputed points. 

After these most difficult questions, and with them some useless matters, had 
been settled, Justinian appointed a committee to make a collection of the old 
jurists and a hook of extracts from them. Tribonian, the preisident of the com- 
mittee, supplies with pride some hardly credible figures, which should give us 
a clear idea of the mere physical labour; 2,000 books with 3,000,000 lines 
were compressed into 50 hooks with 160,000 lines. Professors and practitioners 
extracted in three large divisions the decisions which were before them, and in 
doing so cited the names and titles of the, worlcs on which they drew. Contra- 
dictions could not be entirely avoided ;■ professional commentaries were to he 
forbidden, since they encroached on the sovereign’s rights. This collection of 
the ■ Digest or Pandects was invested w.itl]. the authority of law on December 
30, 533. 

The next task was to ensure that future lawyers should he educated on the 
lines of these new sources of jurisprudence ; the Institutes, which contained, the 
principles and essential elements of preliminaiy legal study, bad to be brought 
into, harmony, with the form which the sources of jurisprudence: now . assumed,. 
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Tliis was accoraplislied by Tlieophiliis, a teacher of law iu the sclrool at Con- 
stantinople, and Dorotheus from tlie law school of Berytns, of course under the 
supervision of Tribouian, and with special use of the best existing text-books, 
above all the Institutes of Gains. Anticpuited expressions which might deter 
students were e.xpunged, so that the “new Justinians,” as the young lawyers were 
now called (instead of “ Two-pounders,” as formerly), might not be discouraged. 

The necessity now pireseuted itself of revising tlie ordinances (Constitutions) 
once luoi'e, for there Were many ordinances left among them which, owing to the 
legal lore now collected and available, must have seemed superfluous or contra- 
dictory. A second edition (the only edition now extant) was therefore prepared 
in continuation of the Digest. 

Finally, the legislative activity of Justinian himself did not cease with the con- 
clusion of the great work ; it continued until the death of Tribouian, in 545, and 
found scope iu the “ Novellaj,” which, composed in Greek or Latin (some bilin- 
gually), are preserved far more comjdetely than the earlier ordinances incorporated 
in the Codex Justinianeus, and are extant iu porivate, though not in any official, 
collections. 

The simplifi (ratio n of the pu'ofessional work of lawyers, the introduction into 
jurisprudence of Christian pninciples instead of Mosaic law, the establishment of 
complete legal uniformity (with which view the old law school at Athens was 
closed on account of the attention there devoted to Greek law), and special atten- 
tion to the interests of the small citizen, were the leading aims of Justinian and 
his scholars. The predominance of the rich was broken down by the grant of 
special privileges to the soldier caste, by laws concerning the succession to lauded 
property, by giving the wife the right to inherit, by usury laws (iu dealing with 
■countrymen only four per cent was allowed), and by measures in favour of debtors 
(thus Ijy the heneficium invcntarii the liability of the heir was limited by making, 
•an inventory to the amount of pwop^erty left). At the same time the Christian duty 
•of p)rotecting tlie pioor was emphasised, the relaxation of the patria potestas aimed 
in the same direction, and the remains of the old family state were destroyed. 
•'Consideration for the weaknesses of inferiors, iu imitation of the Divine mercy, was 
laid down as the guiding principle of the new jurisprudence, and thus as much 
■ opposition was shown to the old Eoman law with its doctrine of “ reward and com- 
pulsion” as to the Mosaic code; a phrase employed in another connection, which 
'Speaks of the " contemptible and Jewish sort,” is very significant of the attitude of 
■the emperor. 

The JVf/ca riots helped Justinian to crush the still existing popmlar organisations 
sand to establish a perfect absolutism. Hitherto the parties of the Hippodrome had 
been organised as Demes (Slj/iot) in civil and military divisions, and still received 
t -some sort of popular representation and took some part in the election of the 
■emperor, even of Justinian. Precisely as the Hippodrome in its collection of works 
^of art (the bronze horses, and Heracles Trihesperus of Lysippus, the ass of Alrtion, 
the Wolf and Hyena, Helena, and a number of other works of art stood there) had 
. become the successor of the Roman forum and the Greek Agora, so it resounded 
vyith echoes of the political importance of the forum. The civil divisions stood 
under Demarchs, the military divisions under Democrats ; thus the Democrat of 
the Blues was the dmiiesticus scholarum,thB Democrat of the Greens domesticus 
•r UoiMtpTum. i .'Ihis military organisation rendered it possible to employ the Demes 
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occasionally to defend the walls. The rule of whichever was temporarily the 
stronger party (under Justinian that of the Blues) produced an intolerable state 
of affairs. The impartiality of Justinian, who punished alike misdemeanants of 
either colour (January 11, 532), led to the union of the two parties (their cry 
■“ Nika ”= victory), to the burning and destruction of the imperial palace, of the 
library of Zeuxippus and the church of St. Sophia (January 13). On the 16th 
and 17th of January renewed fires reduced many buildings to a.shes and street- 
fighting raged everywhere. Ilipatius, nephew of the emperor Auastasius, was 
proclaimed rival emperor, and only the firmness of Theodora prevented Justinian 
from talcing to flight. Negotiations \vith the Blues and tlie massacre of the Greens 
by Belisarius in the circus (where from thirty thou.sand to fifty thousand victims 
are said to have fallen) ended this last struggle of Byzantine national freedom. 

Justinian had magnificent schemes of foreign pjolicy. lie frankly declared at 
a later time (in the “ Novels ”) that he cherished confident hopes of winning by 
the grace of God the sovereignty over tho.se territorie.s which the ancient Eomaus 
had once subdued as far as the boundaries of either ocean, but had subsequently 
lost througli their carelessness. Hilderic, king of the Vandals, had submitted to 
the influence of Byzantium, and had coined money with the head of Justin I, but 
had been deposed on May 19, 530, on account of his un warlike nature and his 
sympathies with Byzantium. Tlie repeated intervention of Justinian on behalf of 
Hilderic was rudely rejected by the newly elected Grelinier ; nevertheless, in view 
of the Persian war, and the want of a naval force and adecpiate supplies, a punitive 
expedition seemed impossible. But the hatred of Arianism finally forced on the 
war. Belisarius was given the command of tlie fleet, which set sail at the end of 
June, 633. -Although the voyage was necessarily prolonged, and laborious efforts 
were required to prevent the clispersiou of the ves.sels (painting the sails red, hang- 
ing up three lanterns), Belisarius entered Carthage on September 15. By the 
middle of December, 533, the entire Vandal power was overthrown. At the [end 
of March or beginning of April, Gelimer, the last Vandal king, surrendered; his 
timidity and irresolution had in the end largely contributed to this event (cf. 
Vol. IV, p. 245). 

The reintroductiou of the Eoman fiscal system and the stern suppression of 
Arianism had made the Byzantine rule irksome ; but it was consolidated by the 
timely repulse of the Mauri (Berbers), and by the prosperity of Carthage, which 
now, with its palaces, churches, and baths of Theodora, became one of the most 
splendid cities of the empire. Byzantium now possessed a Latin province, for Latin 
had remained the diplomatic language, and the official language for petitions to the 
Eomaus, even among the A^’andals. The province comprised Tripolitana, Byzaceua, 
pro-consular Africa (Zeugitaua), Niunidia, Mauretania Sitifensis, while in Western 
Africa only a few places, such as Coesarea (Glierchel) and the impregnable Septem 
were Byzantine. Sardinia, Corsica, aud the Balearic Islands were annexed. The 
re.sult of the conquest was, however, not so lamentable as Procopius represents it, 
when he depicts in bitter words the depopulation, impoverishment, and misgovern- 
ment: of Africa. The administration of Africa became important in determining 
the primitive form of the Byzantine military province, since it showed the neces- 
sity of a union between the civil and military authorities, which had been separated 
since the time of Constantine the Great., Solomon, for example, was civil and 
military governor (535 •, magister m'ilihm n.\xdL prmfectus prmtoido')-, it 
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(.'.annot be decided liow'' far tbe other seven civil uuder-goveiaiors ( ■prccsiclcs') and 
the. four iniliLary under-governors (djtccs and com itcs) were combined under him. 
Even in modern times the numerous remains of Byzantine forts, which vmre gar- 
risoned by frontier troops (Jimikmei), testify to the emperor’s solicitude for Africa. 
Leptis j\Iagna and Sabrata (in Tripolitana), Cap.sa and Thelepte, Ammacdera, 
Ohusii'a, De Laribus, Mamma, Kululis in Byzacena, Carthago, Vaga, the great 
fortress of Bordji-Hallal, Sicca Veueria in pro-consnlar Africa, Tlieveste, Bagai, 
Thamugadi, Lamfoiia in Numidia, Sitifis in Mauretania Sitifensis, are only some 
names out of the long list of newlj' founded and restored fortresses. One hundred 
and fifty towns rose from their condition of desolation and ruin. Justinian had 
become in Africa “the Avenger of the Church and the Liberator of the nations;” 
and his general Belisarius, the “ glory of the I’omans ” (as he is styled on the- 
commemorative coins), could display in liis triumphal procession the costly vases 
and robes, the gorgeous chariots, aud the golden ornaments which had found their 
way into the Vandal treasury from .successful raids. Mosaics on the walls of the 
imperial palace glorified tire coucpiest of Africa. 

The concpiest and annihilation of the East Gothic Empire in Italy lasted fully 
eighteen years (536-554; cf. Vol. IV, i). 474). Here two religious motives 
co-operated, at least at the outset of the struggle. The year 554 saw finally an 
expansion of East ftomau power over the Spanish peninsula, where a small pro- 
vince was formed, with Cordova as tlie capital (cf. Vol. IV, p. 492). On the other 
hand the Persian wars (531-532, 539-562) brought little glory and success; the 
first ended with a treaty, which imposed annual payments on Byzantium. The sec- 
ond treaty, of 562, contained the same condition, rendered less hitter by the cession 
of Laristan to Byzantium. Meanwhile waves of nations surged round Hie walls of 
Anastasias. Zabergan, the head of the Ivotrigure.s,’- struck panic into Byzantium, 
ill 658 ; his tents were pitched at Melantliias (Buyuk Clielcmadje), eighteen miles 
from Byzautium. The treasures from the churclies in the neighbourhood had 
already been put into places of safety, aud fear filled the trembling spectators 
on the walls. But Belisarius was victorious, aud the defeated Kotrigures were 
attacked on their retreat by their hostile brethren the Utigures (Uturgures in Old or 
„ Great Bulgaria). The fortresses, which had been planted over the wide Byzantine 
dominiona> proved impractical ; they required too many garrisons, instead of dimin- 
ishing the necessity for troops. 

- Ear more irrofitable are Justinian’s peaceful achievements. Procopius devoted 
, a whole volume to the architectural achievements of Justinian. We are told by 
v liim how, the emperor favoured numerous towns with his royal consideration ; he 
sent Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus to Dara, and younger men to 
, :Zenohia. A recently , discovered inscription from tlie Syrian Chalcis reveals there 
also the work of Isidorus. The instructions of the emperor are , minute in the case; 
of the Ohurch of St. Mary at Jerusalem, where the site and the dimensions are 
attiibutahle to . liim. The .Ghurch of San Vitale in Eavenna, with . its mosaics, 

, : ,(cf. ; si(5oi*a, p. 38), which, , perhaps represent a glorification of the two natures of 
: , Ghrist, must have QweJ muehvto- Justinian ; it displays Asiatic influences on. 
Italian soil (cf. infra, p. 62). The Ohurcli of- St. Sophia, which was built by 


f ■J Kut.urguves or Kotrages, a Hrinnish trihe wMch lived between the Don and the Dnieper ; according - i 
fipi);. JIarqi.lait =s Black Bulgaria ; not the.iinBer Bulgarians, who were- settled in Moldavia and Boesarahia. ; 
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Justinian, stands at the end of a long chain of development,. in which the Syrian 
rotuudas of Basra and Esra as well as the churches of St. Sergius and Bakchos 
play a part; we must observe also the development of the domed ba.silica of 
Asia Minor (Bmbirkili.sse, Kodja Ivalessi, and Adalia) and the Syro-Egyptian 
transverse nave with its cupola. Justinian brought to Byzantium the architects 
Anthemius and Isidorus from Asia j\Iinor ; they combined rich Eastern motifs 
with a single magnificent building (cf. ji. 50), which agahi became the model 
for others. 

To commerce Justinian devoted his fullest attention. The war.s with Persia are 
certainly to some extent commercial wars, with the object of ousting Persia from 
the .sillc trade. Trading interests and religion, s luotive.s led to au alliance with the 
Goths of the Crimea. The alliance with the Axuuiites (Vol. Ill, p. 554) must be 
criticised from this point of view. A treaty had been made with the emperor 
Justiu which in 525 induced Eleshaas (or Caleb) of Axum to make a campaign 
against the Jewish king Joseph dhu Nuas (Novas) of the Plimyares (ibid, p. 251). 
Tlie immediate cause of the renewal of relatioi\s between Byzantium and Axum 
was tliat the reigning king of Axum (his name was hardly Adad, as Malalas arid 
Theophanes state, but, according to a coin, Dimean, converted by the historians into 
a Himyari,sh kiiig Damian) had vowed to become a Chri,stian if he conquered the 
IPimyares, and that after his victory he applied to Justiniair for a bishop. Einally 
the intr()ductio,n of silkworm breeding from Serinda ^ gave a great stimulus to the 
Byzantine silk industry. After that time silk making, which to the great detri- 
ment of the Syrian factories was treated as a monopoly, turned to good account 
the traditional methods of Persia and China. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian was influenced by his ambitions and also 
by his great theological talents, which actually created new dogmas. He wished, 
to gain the West, and therefore put himself on good terms rvith Home (cf. p. 3S), 
a policy which incensed S}'ria and Egypt. These conciliatory efforts of the empe- 
ror drove the Monophysites to leave the Cliurch; and .schism was further pro- 
voked by the theological leanings of Justinian, who wislied himself to decide 
questions in the Church, alLhough at that particular time the struggle of the 
Cliurch to win inclejjendeiice was finding loud expression. Eacundus, bishop of 
Hermiane, preached vehemently: "It is better to remain within the assigned 
limits ; to traiLsgress them may ruin many and will help none.” A clear con- 
trast was made between tlie reigning emperor and liis predecessor Marcianus: 
" Never has the pioius and good emperor believed that he, a layman, can repeal 
with impunity that on which the holy fathers have decided in matters of faith.”' 
Gentle measures and force were alike unable to restore the unity of the Church. 
The clever and marvellously far-seeing Empress Theodora recognised more clearly 
than Justinian himself that the roots of Byzantine strength lay in the East; but 
the interference of Pome had prevented any abandonment of the resolutions of 
Ghalcedon (cf. p. 38), and the violent measures taken against the Monophysites 
in Alexandria could not he counterbalanced by the most subtly devised diplomatic 
revival of the old Henotikon (p. 3,3).„ This was Justinian’s most serious mistake.- 
Bfovinces which were, both in polities, and in culture,, the most important sui^ports 
of Byzantium were compelled to leave the Church; and the overtures which he 


Probably Cliineso East Turkestan, Khotan ; of. Vol. II, p. 146. 
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made to tliem, though sufficient to incense the West, were insufficient to appease 
their dissatisfaction. 

The military energy of Justinian attained no definite results, and the frittering 
away of his forces in ambitious efforts entailed heavj' loss. But the importance of 
Justinian’s reign lie.s in other fields. The true function of the Byzantine Empire, 
as the focus of We.stern and Eastern intellectual powers, was largely his crea- 
tion. Tlie art of Asia Minor, vSyria, and Egypt blended on Byzantine soil into one 
uniform wliule. Western law, reconciled with Christianity, spread over the world 
and prevented reactionary legislation. The political constitution of Eoman times 
was extended and improved until it embraced all spheres of hiiinau activity. The 
splendour of an Oriental court spread its brilliancy over the throne. The theo- 
logical disputes of the world, in which the last remnant of liberty of thought had 
taken refuge, were decided by the secular sovereign himself ; but here he encour- 
aged tlie separation of West from fiiast. With Justinian, Byzantium attains her 
position as the home of old traditions and the foremost civilized power, a position 
she maintained for centuries. 

(c) Tha Writing of History in the Age of Justinian. — Procopius of Cresarea 
(490-563) is not only invaluable as the historian of the Justinian age, but in 
his mixture of irreconcilable elements is an admirable illustration of Byzantine 
degeneracy. A native of Greek Syria, he showed a thorough receptivity of Greek 
culture, only betraying in his language that he had been educated on the outskirts 
of the Hellenic world. A sceptic towards Christianity, lie lived in an artificially 
archaic superstition, cherishing the ideas of Herodotus about dreams and portents. 
He was impressed with, the grandeur of the Eoman world and the necessity of rul- 
ing it by law ; he wished to keep up the old ordmances and to place more power 
in the hands of the upper classes. He therefore halied the barbarian on the throne, 
Justinian (in contrast with Anastasius the Eoman), who ruled according to his 
own caprice, subverted old ordinances, and in his legislation gave preference to 
the lower strata of the population (cf. p. 40). Classical antiquity (Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Polj'bius) lived anew in this vigorous Syrian author. He far excelled 
his ancient models both in the variety of the sources which lie used, and in his 
ethnographical studies, which had become indispensable for the mixed population 
of Byzantium. His “ History of the AVars ” ^ is based on extensive inquiries and the 
personal experience which he had acquired as private secretary (after 527) and — 
after 533 —- as assessor (TrapeSpo?) of Belisariu.s. His "Secret History” — com^ 
posed in 550 — agrees mainly with the “ History of the Wars,” although he relates 
in it everything which his hatred of Justinian and Theodora suggests, and all that 
the vulgaT gossip of the court offers him, on the model of Suetonius. He disclosed 
no new facts, but msinnated everywhere the meanest motives. The treatise on the 
buEdings of Justinian, written certainly by order of the emperor (560), contains 
such highly coloured praise of Justinian, that we may fairly suspect the author of 
an ironical intention. The book, which caused great satisfaction, brought Mm the 
, prefecture of Constautiuople., ' 

Menander, who was intended to study jurisprudence, had begun at an early: 
: -qge to lead a desnltory existence, and to devote Ms attention to the disputes of the 

: i. Tn eight hooks, begun 545-6d6, the:.flrst two books completed and published in 650 and the eightb 
in 553-5.y. 
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factions in the theatre and the dances of the pantomimes, such as he describes in 
his splendid preface. It was only on the accession of the emperor Mauricius, the 
guardian of his people and the muses, that Menander began to realise his own 
powers and to write his history, treating the period 558-582; he conveys impor- 
tant information, especially about the embassies of Zemarchus to the Turks. 
dSTevertheless, he did not think he could afford to challenge comparison with the 
brilliance of Procopius. His descriptions are plain and unadorned but excellent. 
How vivid, for example, is his ]3icture of the three tents in which Zemarchus 
(Zimarch; Vol. 11, p. 159) dined on three successive day.s; the walls hung with 
bright silk'en tapestry, holy relics in various forms, golden vessels, the Turkish 
ruler on a golden couch supported by four gilded peacocks, silver figures of animals 
on his chariot, in no respect inferior to tlie Jlyzautiue. Menander’s special merits 
lie in his love for painting miniatures and his comprehension of great events. 

The poet Agathias of ASolis felt himself to be in his lii.storioal worlc.s (552- 
558) the successor of Procopius as an artistic exponent of current history and the 
ancient historical style. Quite dififercut was tlie position of John Malalas, who 
addressed the mass of the people in his “Universal Chronicle” (I’caching to 565, 
perhaps 574), and produced the greatest effect by a popular work of the fir.st rank 
composed in a homely Greek dialect. Not merely his Syrian countrymen (the 
Johns of Ephesus and Antioch, of Nikiu and of Damascus), but also the Greek 
historians (the author of the “Easter Chronicle,” Theoplmnes, Georgius Monaclius, 
Cedreniis indirectly), and even Slavs (to whom the presbyter Gregory gave a 
translation in 900) and Georgians made use of this invaluable monument of 
Byzantine popular wit. 

It is important, not merely from the critical standpoint, to indicate these sources 
for the history of Justinian’s age; they give us a full picture of the intellec- 
tual movement of the time, in which the higher intellectual classes, still appear 
as patrons and guardians of all classical treasures, but also of a time when the 
masses in the modern sense, with fresh life pulsing through their veins, struggle 
for their share , in culture, and create their own homely picture of the world in a 
Greek language whicli had assimilated Latin and Oriental elements. Thus the 
“ motionless ” Byzantine life must be relegated henceforth to the sphere of his- 
torical fable no less than the “ unchanging ” character of Egypt and China. 

(cl) From Judimus II to Phocas (565-610'). — Neither the nephew of Jus- 
tinian, Justinus II (565-578), whom the senators proclaimed as his successor, nor 
Tiberius (578-582), the captain of the palace guard, who, at the recommendation 
of the empress Sophia, was raised to be co-regent in the lifetime of Justin, could 
continue on an equal scale Justinian's dream of empire. Tiberius was the first 
genuine Greek to mount the Byzantine throne, which, since the overthrow of 
dynastic hereditary succession, — leaving out of consideration the Isaurian Zeno I, 
— had been occupied by Eomanised barbarians of the Balkan peninsula. This is a 
significant event ; it illustrates the growing importance within the empire of the 
Greek nationality. This nationalist movement is traditionally connected with the 
emphasis laid by Mauricius on the use of Greek as the political language.. 

Justin, it is true, refused to pay tribute to the Avars (Vol. II, p. 157), a people 
who, after entering Upper Hungary through Galicia, had occupied in lazygia, 
between the Theiss and the Danube, the homes of the Gepidee, in Bannonta thq^e 
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of the Lombards ; and who exercised a suzerainty over Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
and later over ;^^oldavia and Wallachia. But after the loss of Sirmium in 581 the 
northern districts were lost for Byzantium. The Lombards, in a rapid victorious 
progress, conquered in Italy during the year 568 Forum Julii, Vicenza, Verona, and 
all Venetia with the exception of the coast. The next }'ears saw piece after piece 
of the Byzantine dominion in Italy crumble away; in 569, Liguria and Milan 
(without the coast and Ticinmu), and Ci.salpiue Gaul; 570-572, Toscana, Spole- 
tuiu, Beneventuin, Ticiuuin, and the future capital Pavia; 579, Clas.sis. These 
Lombards, behaving otherwise than the East Goths, broke with the old traditions 
of the empire ; they did not recognise the Byzantine suzerainty, and founded an 
entirely Gerinauic State on Homan soil, so that in the.se years the West Eoman 
Empire was more completely destroyed than in the traditional year 476. On the 
scene of war in Persia alone did the year 581, so disastrous for Byzantine pjower 
in Europe, bring a victory to Constantine, the defeat of the Persians under Tam- 
khusrau at TeL d’ Manzalat (Oonstantine). 

In the first half of the sixth centiiiy a new and powerful empire had been 
formed in the East, with which Byzantium was bound to cultivate good rela- 
tions, — . the empire of the Turks. The name of the Turks first occurs in an 
inscription of 732 a. d.^ This inscription was set up by a Chinese emperor in 
honour of a Turkish prince ; but outlying fragments of the Turkish race, as early 
, as the fourth century b. c., at the time of Alexander’s Scy thiau campaign, can be 
traced on the Jaxartes, where the brother of King Karthasis simpdy hears the 
Turkish designation kardushi (= his brother) ; in fact, the main body of the Turks 
was known to the Greeks of the seventh century B. c. by caravan intelligence, as the 
report of Aristeas of Proconuesus shows (cf. Vol. II, p. 136 ct seq. ; Vol. IV, p. 278). 
The branch of tire Turks which then became powerful was connected with the Hiuug 
nu (cf. VoL II, p. 139) ; its home in the sixth century a. d. was the east coast of the 
OliiuesQ province Kansu, near the southern Golden Mountains. The embassy of a 
Turkish vassal (Maiiiak) came to Byzautium (ef. Vol. II, p. 159) ; in 568 and 576 
Greek envoys stayed at the court of the chief of the northern Turks, Dizahul (or 
sSiizibul; Chinese, Ti teu pu li), at the foot of the northern Golden Mountains (the 
Altai), and concluded a treaty with them. Menander furnishes a detailed account of 
these embassies and of the ensuing ti'eaties, which gave the Byzantine Empire a 
■ good base in Central A.sia. 

V ■: i Mauricius (582-602), the victorious general of the Persian war, became also the 
successor of Tiberius. He was of Greco-Cappadocian birth (nommally of an old 
■Eoman stock).. A second Persian war brought many successes in the field, ^ but 
disappointing ; terms , of peace (591). Mauricius, who himself had risen to the, 

, throne, by ;,a military career, must have seen the difficulties which beset the Byzan- 
tine pfovinoes: of .Italy and Africa from the separation of the military and the 
.. civil powers,' •, Thus the -military governors of the.se two provinces (magistri mili- 
-itiim per, IfaKam and per Afrioavi) were granted the new and magnificent title of 
, •..exarch,®:' coupled: with, extraordinary powers- The creation of exarchs was the 

^ :L!iUel found this flSBO) in Mongolia ill the valley of tlie upper Orolion, and Thomsen deciphered 
it ; of, Yol’, II, pp. 136 and 158. 

Sib ' ® .Yietory of Philip,pioiis.ovar,the'Gardarigan Ormaz IT at Solaohon, SS6, death of Maruzas at Mar-. 
^ tS'i'opolia, 588, and of Nebddes there ia 580. 

.;V ^.fee titln ‘.‘exarch ohitajy" oeouts for the first time in aletter of Pope Pelagius II,. 684, “^exarch 
of Africa ” first in a letter of -'Gregory I, 591. 
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starting point for the fiirthef organisation of the military ih'oviuces (Theinen ; cf. 
p. 63). 

Maui'icins, on the other hand, was not in a position to protect the northern 
frontier of the Balkan peninsula, which Avars and Slavs continually inundated. 
ISTot only did the North become completely Slavonic, hut invading Slavonic hordes 
settled even in Greece, who were not, it is true, so numerous that, as Jakob 
Fallmerayer (1790-1861) would maintaiu,i they completely swamped the desceml- 
ants of the old Hellenes and created a Slavouio Gj-eece ; but a considerable inter- 
mixture of races can be proved. The Slavs undoubtedly were the ruling pjower 
in Greece during the years 588-705. Hellenism was still more driven into tire 
background in consecpieuce of the plague of 746-747 ; as the emperor Constan- 
tiiius VII Porphyrogeuiietus sa 5 's, “ Tire whole country (Hella.s) became Slavonic 
and barbarian.”''^ We have weiglity testimony for this change. (1) John of 
Ephesus (585), v/ho for the yeans 577-582 relates of the Slavs : “ They ruled the 
country and lived in it as independently a.s in their own. Tliis .state of things 
lasted four years, so long as the emperor was at war with the Persians (until 582). 
In this way they obtained a free hand in the country, so far as God allowed them. 
They are still rpiietly settled in the Homan provinces, without fear or anxiety, 
phmderiug, murdering, burning; they have become rich, they possess gold and 
silver, henls of horses, abundance of weapons, and have learnt the art of war bet- 
ter than the Homans.” (2) The “ Chronicle of the City of Monembasia ” (now in 
Lampros’ 'laropiKa peXeTppara, Athens, 1884), which gives a good picture of the 
Slavish rule from 588-705, and of the small Byzantine remnant, governed by a 
strategus, still left on the east coast of the Pelopounese. (3) The Travels' of 
Wilibald of EichstKtt, from the years 723-728, in his life composed by the Nun of 
Heideulieun, where Monembasia in the laud of the Slavs is mentioned {Mona- 
fasiain in Slavinica terra). In addition to this evidence — leaving out of consid- 
eration the place-names, which, in ease of districts, rivers, and mountains, show 
the existence of much Slavouio property by the side of Hellenic — we have the 
accounts of the ecclesiastical historian Evagiius of Epiphania {circa 593), who 
records a devastation of the whole of Plellas by the Slavs ; of Menander ; of Thomas 
the Presbyter of Etnesa, according to whom the Slavs in 623 attacked Crete and 
the Greek islands; and lastly, the collections of miracles of St. Demetrius of 
Thessaloniea. There are exact accounts of the names of the Slavonic tribes which 
took part in the invasion of 581 (not merely in tliat of 676); the Drogubites 
(Dragowiei), Sagulates (according to the manuscript, Sagudates), Belegezetes 
(YelegostiSi ; cf. “ Velestino ” in Thessaly), Baiuuetes (Yoinici), Verzetes (Vurzaoi), 
Euncliini, Striimani. These tribes later withdrew to Hussian territory. VVe find the 
Drogubites in the time of John Cameniates {circa 904) still round Thessaloniea, 
and in the time of Constantine Porphyrogennetus as tributaries of the prince of 


1 Fallmerayer relied for liis tliaory of a complete cxtirp.'itioa of Hellenes in Greece by Slavs on the 
fragraentg of Atheiienu histoi-y from tlia Anargyren monastery, where ho alleged it ran that “ Athens lay 
\s’nate for .some four hundred years " (Act TerftaicoiTlovs ffxeSdi’ xpomvs). When the fragments were pnhlished 
it was shown that the words rnu “ for three years " (SiA rpeTs trx^Siv >;p6s'ous), and, according to the correct, 
application of the aceount, it refers to the years 1688Tl691i Finally, the fragments have heon carefully 
edited in our century, notably by Pittacis, and represent an 'oxtraopfrom the equally modem Chroniolo 
of Anthinius. Thus, thanks to Earl Hopf, the assertion, of a four hundred years’ desolation of.Atlicns 
and the, complete extirpation of HoUenism is now quite untenable; : 

® tratm ii x^P^'' Kaly&yove pApPapos, , ■ • • , j;,;;: , ,^ ^ 
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- Kiev. In the time of Nestor, who still knew that they had once formed an inde- 
pendent State, they dwelt between I’ripiet and Diina, Tlie Sagulate.s appear still 
later in the country of Tlie.ssalonica. The Belegezetes inhabited Thes.salian Thebes 
and Denietrias, and were industrious agriculturists. The Baiuiietes are inhabitants 
of the country of Baina (Vaina), near the town of Eadowich in llaoedoiiia ; kin- 
dred names appear also in Enssia (district of Vojnici). The region of Verzetia, in 
Macedonia or Thessaly, over which in 799 a prince Akainir reigned, is called after 
tire A^erzetes. 'lire Euuchini dwell on a tributary of the Strymon, the Strumaui on 
the main river. Thus there is a considerable list of settled Slavonic tribes in the 
nortli of Greece. In the Peloponuese we know of the Milenzi (MiXT; 77 o/) and 
Jezerzi (’E^'r/ptrat) on the Eurotas; the Maniazi {Maiv&rai) in the southern 
Ta3"getus. 

The capabilities of the Slavs had been already recognised by Justinian in his 
military appointments. Dobrogost was in 555 at the head of the Pontic fleet ; in 
575 Onogost became a patrician. Priscus, the conqueror of the Slavs, who 
defeated tire general Radgost and took captive King Muzok in 593, availed him- 
self of the Slav Tatimir to convey the prrisonei’s. A Slav, Nicetas (766-780), 
mounted the patriarchal throne of Constantinople ; descent from a distinguished 
Slavonic family in the Pelopoxrnese is ascribed to the father-in-law of Christopher, 
sou of the emperor Roraauus I Lacapenus ; but the Slavonic descent of the Arme- 
nian emperor Basilius, asserted by the Arab Hansa, is obviously as incorrect as 
the fable of the “Slav” Justinian related by Theophilus. 

We must see in these expeditious of the Avars and Slavs a true national 
' migration which flows and ebbs. Capable geirerals, like Priscus, inflicted heavy 
reverse.s on both nations ; but on one occasion only the outbreak of pestilence in 
the Avar camp saved Constantinople, and the demands made on the army increased 
enormously. It mutinied and raised to the throne the centurion Phocas (602-610), 
who put Mauricius and his five sons to death. But this arrogance of the army 
led to popular risiirgs, especially in the native country of the emperor, Anatolia 
and Cilicia, then in Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and above all among the Monophysites. 
The Persians attempted to avenge Mauricius, and a peace with the Avans had to 
he concluded at any price. But the Bj^zantine standard of government had long 
been too high to tolerate permanently on the imperial throne an incapable officer 
: of low, rank who dealt with insurrections in the most merciless fashion. Priscus, 
the general, allied himself with the exarch Pleracleius of Africa, and the latter 
became emperor. The age of Justinian had ended in murders; the dissolution of 
the empire would soon have followed had not the sword rescued it. 

^ \ ^ The Oriental Elements oe Byzantine Culture ^ 

Constantinople (= Byzantium = New Rome) was, like Qld Rome, divided into 
. fourteen districts ; even the seven hills could, to the satisfaction of some Byzantine 
students :of history, be rediscovered, if required, by the exercise of some imagination 
: : the limits: of Constantinople . itself. The old patrician families, who had 

Bosphorus since the days of - Constantine, might, as regards the games 
Were accurately copied, cherish, the belief that no alterations 
Ak : had; been, made in the customs of Old Rome. The military system; the strength 
. i - apd pride of the Romans at a time when the army no longer consisted of Italians* 
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or even of subjects of the empire, still remained Eomau at Byzantium. 'J’lie only dif- 
ference was that in tlie seventh century the word of command became Greek ; aiid 
in this connection the old word “ Hellenic ” might no longer be employed, having 
degenerated into the meaning of “ pagan." Tlie old traditions of the Koman Senate, 
extolled more than live liuudred years before by eloquent Hellenic lips (Ciueas) a? 
•an assembly of kings, were cherished in the Hevv'- Home. The East Homan Senate 
preserved a scanty romnanb of the sovereign power, since it claimed the formal 
right of ratifjdng a new emperor. The political ideal of the Byzantine Empire was 
human, only diluted into an abstraction by a tinge of co.sinopolitauisra. Huns, 
Armenians, Khazars, Bulgarians, and l^ersiaus were eirqdoyed in the army. The 
employment of siudi mercenaries and. constant later intercourse ^vith the govern- 
jnents of Arabia and Persia, helped largely'' to give the Byzantine Empire in intel- 
lectual and etlu.(:'.al respects the stamp of an Oriental empire. Not merely tliat 
tlie imperial oliice vms conceived as a mystery, wliich might only come into 
jiublicity on extraordinarj' occasions amid the mo.st S2>]cudid ami mo.st ridiculous 
])omj) — evcui the Western feeling of personal dignity slowly died away, and 
occasional corporal punishment was quite coii.sistent with the exalted ],)osiLion 
of the Byzantine uoldes. 'Tlie stillness and pedantry of the State based on class 
and caste, in the form which Diocletian had given it, had precluded anj' new 
stimulus from below. The ujiper classes would have remained in the ruts worn 
deep by the la[)se of centuries, devoid of every powerful incentive, had not relig- 
ious disputes offered opportvmitie.s for tlie assertion of personal opinion, while the 
intrusion of OvientEd inliuences, the revival of Oriental ideas on art and law, cau.sed 
an agitation like bubbling springs in standing pools. 

Not merel}' did the Asiatic governors possess aliigher rank than the European; 
even Orientals, especially Armenians, acquired an ever increasing importance at 
court and in tli.e arm}'. Amongst the leaders of the latter, Manuel (under tlie empe- 
rors Theophilus and Mioluvei III) and John Kurkmas (940-942, commander-iu-chief 
against the Arabs, “the second 'J.'i-ajan”j arc especitilly famous. Even the pearl 
diadem of tlie East Eomau enqierors repeatedly adorned the brows of Armenians 
(Bardaues [l’hili]j|:)icus], Artavasdes ( •}• 743], Leo V, Basilius I, Eomauus Laca- 
peuus, John 1 'Tzimisces), and once fell to an Arab (Nicepliorus 1). A graiid- 
daugliter of Eomanus 1 married in 927 the Czar Eeter of Bulgaria. 'The Ducas 
faniil}' and the Ooiuiieni pirided tlieniselves on their relationship to the Czar 
Samuel of West Bulgaria, an Oriental in s}iite of his European home.^ In the 

* Slusliinnn, cltiof in West Bulgaria, 9 G 3 
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's’eias of the eraj'iress Irene, after wife of Coustautine V, there flowed Piuiiisli 
lilood ; she was the daughter of the chief (Khakhan) of the Khazars. Tlie Idiaii 
of the I’lulgarians was made, under J'ustiuiau II. (f 711.), a patrician of the empire, , 
as was a .L’ersinu of the royal house of the Sassatiids. I'he Ilyzantine general,, 
w'ith u’liose battles tire shores of the Pdnek Bea echoed, and wliose glor)' an epic 
of the tenth eeutuiy rapturously extols, Basilius liigcuis Acritus, wars son of the 
Ara])ian ICmir Ali i)f Edessa by a Greek \sdfe. The family of the Arabian Emir 
Aneinas in Gi'ete was in the service of John Tzinusces, wlrile George Alauiaces, 
wlio recoiupiered Sicily (1038), hears a. Turkish naine. 

In order to obtain an idea of the strange nnxtvu’e of Oriental and Western life, 
let us o(.msider the apapearance whiclr Goustautinopale itself 'would present to a 
straiiger in the time of the emperor Justinian. 

A.S we .skim over the glittering water of tlie Bo.sp)horu.s in a Byzantine dromond, 
we see, rising above the gentle slopae of the Nicomedeau hills, the suow'y peaks 
of the Bithyuian Olympus, a fitting symbol of Asia. But on our left hand the 
mighty capital with its palaces and domes enchains the eye.^ From behind the 
strong ramparts which guard the shores, between the long stretcli of the hip- 
podrome and the various blocks of the palace, Hagia Sophia towers up, its metal- 
covered cupolas glittering like gold in the sunlight. In the gulf of the Golden 
Horn our boat threads its., course tiirough hundreds of dromonds and smaller 
ve.ssels ; when safely landed, we must force our way through the motley crowd, 
and reach tlie church of St. Sopihia through a .seething nm.ss of loose-trousered 
turbaned Bulgarians, yellow and grim-faced Huns, and Per.sians with tall sheep- 
skin caps. Forty windows pour floods of liglit on. the interior of the church ; the 
suul.)eam.s irradiate columns gorgeous with, jasp^er, porpfliyry, alaba.ster, and marlfle ; 
they play over .surfaces inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; they are reflected from the 
rich golden bi'illiuuce of the mosaics in a thousand gleams and flashes.^ The 
want of repose in the ornamentation, the deficiency of plastic feeling, and the 
prominence w'hich is consequently given to coloured sur.faces are emphatically 
Oriental; not les,s. so are the capitals of the pillars, stone cubes overlaid with 
ornament, in which 'we must see a reversion to the traditions of Syro-Phoenician 
art, and the piattern of the mosaics, where the after-effect of a style originally 
Ghinese,. and later Perso-Syriau, is .seen in the network of lozenges. 

A walk round Ooustaiitinople confirms this impression. By the side of the 
golden, throne of Theodosius huge Egyptian pylons tower up ; we pass by immense 
■ water-tanks Goustructed in the Syrian fashion and glance at the:columned cisterns, 

, which: are of Egyptian, origin. If we enter the house of a noble we find the floor, 
according to the, immemorial tradition of the East, paved -with glazed tiles; the 
furniture covered; so far as possible, with heavy gold-leaf — a revival of Assyrian 
fashions, which through Byzantine influence reached even the court of Charles 
, the Great (Oharlemagnep cf. pr. 61). We notice on the silk tapestiie.s and carpet.s 
, strange, •d.esigiw,: of: animals; whose 'childishly fantastic shapes might be found in 
the Farthest Eask ■ , The products of . the goldsmith's craft, pierced and filled with 
transparent enamely point also to OrientaT traditions, no less than the extravagant 
spflendour of the nobles.: and. them wives who inhabit these rooms. Gold, precious 

5 See tlie ill^-isferfltion.qf, ‘tGonstantinople slioTtly before and .sliortly after its Capture by the Turks” 
. in Chapter II, 

fiteo, the explanation of tli6piotnre, “ThB Enthroned Christ,” Yol. IV, p. 202. 
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stones, or transparent enamel glitter on the long tunics of the men, on their richly 
ornamented cMamydcs and even on their shoes, while their swords are damas- 
cened in the primitive Assyrian fashion. The ample robes of the women are 
thickly covered with embroidery ; broad saslies encircle their waists, while narrow 
embroidered capes hang down from their slioidders. These fashions recur at the 
court of the later CJarlovingians, who are only shown to be Germans by the 
fashion in which they dress their hair. 

The imnien.se imperial palace is a city in itself, a city of marvels. The inhab- 
itant of the rustic West who visited the Ciesars of the Ea.st were amazed, as if the 
fables of the Ea.st had come to life. The golden spear-head.s of the bod)'-guard 
carry us back in thought to the old Persian court (see tlie picture on page 146 of 
Vol. Ill) ; tire splendid colours of their robe.s are horrowed from the East. A 
mysterious movement announces .some great event: the clang of the golden hell 
and Lire deep-toned chant of the prie.sts herald the entry of tire Basileus. IE an 
envoy wa.s adnritted to an arrdience in the imperial hall, his eye would lie cauglit 
by another relic of the Persian court, the golden plane-tree, which, ro.se Iriglr into 
the air behind the tlirone ; artificial birds lliittered and chirruped, golden lions 
roared round the throne ; in the midst of all that bewildering splendour .sits 
immovable a figure, almost lo.st in costly robes, studded with gold and jewels, 
more a piotrrre, a principle, or an absti'aetion than a man, — the ejnperor. Every 
one prostrates himself at the sovereign’s feet, in the traditional Eastern form of 
adoration, the proshi/nesis. The throne slowly moves upwards and seems to float 
in the air. Western sovereignty had never before attempt.ed so to intoxicate the 
semses; the gorgeous colouring and vivid imagination of tlie East (see explanation 
to, illustration, Vol. Ill, p. 288) were enlisted in the cause of despotism. If we 
go out iirto the street again we hear a stroller singing a ballad which the populace 
has oompo,sed on the emperor in Oriental fa.shiou. 

tlii.s composite art of Byzantium thus represents a decomposition of the Greco- 
lloinan .style into its original A.siatic elements, and a fuller development of these 
in a congenial soil. Tire wonderful Greek sense of form was gone, and the stjde 
of the Eoman Empire had disappeared, if it ever existed the concealment and 
covering of tlie- surfaces, Llie Oriental style of embroidery and metal plates, had 
become the Byzantine ideal. 

. In other respects also the intellectual life shows effeminate and Eastern traits. 
The authors make their heroes and heroiues burst into tears or fall into fainting 
tits with an unpleasing efl’eminacy and emotionality, only explicable by Oriental 
intiuenGe.s. Not only the novelists hut even the historians, with that lavish wa.ste 
of time peculiar to the Oriental, describe their personages in the minutest and most 
siipert]uou.s detail. This habit of elaborate personal descriptions was a tradition 
of Greeo-Egyptiau style, due to the same craving for, the perpetuation of the indi- 
vidual which produced mummy portraits on the coffins of the dead, and caused' 
wills to be adorned: with the testator’s picture. In the domain: of heMes lettres the 
fable: and: the adventurous travel-romance of , the Indians were interwoven with 
late Greek : love stories, so that motifs which first appear in Indian fables spread 
thence to, the West, where they can he traced down to Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
Byzantine architecture shows close dependence: on the Arabian models. The 
emperor Theophilns (829-842) had his summer palace built at the advice of John 
Grammaticus, :wlio was well acquainted with, the , Arabs, on the model <3f th^ 
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veins of the empress Irene, after 732, wife of Constantine V, tliere flowed rimiish 
blood ; sin? \\'as the daughter of the chief (Khahhan) of the .Khazars. The khan 
of the Bulgarians was made, nuder Justinian If (fTll), a patrician of the, empire, 
as was a i'er.sinn of the luyal house of the Sassauids. Tlie Byzantine general,, 
with wliose liattles the siiores of tlie lUaek Sea echoed, and whose glorj' an epic 
of the teiitli century rapturously extols, Basilius Digeuis Acritiis, u'lis son of the 
Araliian Ifniir Ali of Edessa by a Greek wife. The family of the Arabian limir 
Aueiuas in Crete was in the service of John Tziinisces, while George Maniaces, 
who re(;oiuiuered Sicily (1038), Ijears a Turkish name. 

Ill Older to obtain an idea of the strange mixture of Oriental and Western life, 
let us consider the appearance wliiclv Constantinople itself ivould present to a 
stranger in the time of the emperor Justinian. 

As we skim over the glittering waiter of the Bosphorus in a Byzantine dromond^. 
we see, rising above tlie gentle slope of the Nicomedean hills, the snowy peaks 
of the Bithyniau Olympus, a fitting symbol of A.sia. But on our left hand the 
mighty capital with its palaces and domes enchains the eye.^ Erom behind tlie 
strong ramparts wdiich guard the shores, hetsveeu the long stretch of the hip- 
podrome and the various blocks of the palace, Ilagia Sophia towers up, its metal- 
covered cupolas glittering like gold in tlie sunlight. In the gulf of the Golden 
Horn our boat threads its, course through hundreds of dromonds and smaller 
vessels ; when safely landed, we must force our way through the motley crowd, 
and reach the church of St. Sophia through a seething mass of loose-trousered 
tui'bauod Bulgai'ians, yellow and grim-faced Huus, and Persians wdth tall sheep- 
skin caps. Porty windows pour floods of light on the interior of tiie church; tlie 
suuheaius irradiate columns gorgeous with jasper, porphyr}", alabaster, and marble ; 
they play over surfaces inlaid with mother-of-pearl; they are reflected from the 
rich golden brilliance of the mosaics in a thousand gleams and Hashes.^ The 
want of repose in the ornamentation, the deficiency of plastic feeling, and the 
proniiueuee wliicli is consequently given to coloured surfaces are empihaticallj'' 
Oriental; not less so are the capitals of the pillars, stone cubes overlaid with 
ornament, in, which we must see a reversion to the traditions of Syro-Phoenician 
art,, and the pattern of the mosaics, where the after-effect of a style originally 
. Chinese,, and later Perso-Syriau, is seen in the network of lozenges. 

A walk roimd Constantinople confirms this impression. By the side of the 
golden, throne: of Theodosius huge Egyptian pylons tower up; we poass by immense 
watei'-tanks: constructed in the Syrian fashion and glance at the. columned cisterns, 
which are of : Egyptian origin. If we enter the house of a nohle we find the floor, 
according to, the: immemorial tradition of the , East, paved with, glazed tiles; the 
:furaituie covered, so far ms, possiblei with heavy gold-leaf — - a revival of Assyrian 
. fashions, which: through, Byzantine influence reached even the court of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne ; ,,ofe,p. 61). We notice on the silk tapestries and carpets, 
strange rlesigns of . animalSi whose childishly fantastic shapes might be found in 
. the Farthest Eash . The, products of the goldsmitlTs craft, piierced and filled, with 
transparent enamel, point also to - Oriental traditions, no less than the extravagant 
: splendour . of: the noMes.: and their wives who inhabit these rooms. Gold, precious 

/ l Seo tbe:iUH 8 feation,qf:‘fCoiiata.nKno]jf 0 shm^ily bofore atid shortly after its Oaptm-e by the Turks,", 

, in Chapto II. 

, 2 3t30 the explanation of the picture “ The Enthroned Christ, ” Vol. IV. p. 202, 
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stoues, or transparent enamel glitter on the long tunics o£ the men, on tlieir richly 
ornamented chlamydcs and even on their shoes, while their swords are damas- 
cened in the primitive Assjaian fasliion. The ample robes of the women are 
thickdy covered with embroidery ; broad sashes encircle their waists, while narrow 
embroidered capes hang down from their shoulders. These fashions recur at the 
court of the later Garlovingians, who arc only slmwn to he Germans by the 
fashion in which they dress tlieir hair. 

The immense imperial palace is a city in itself, a city of marvels. The inhab- 
itant of the rustic West who visited tlie Ciusars of the East were amazed, as if the 
fables of the East had come to life. Tlie golden spear-heads of the body-guard 
carry us back in tliought to the old Persian court (see the picture on ];iage 146 of 
A^ol. Ill) ; the splendid colours of their robes are borrowed fi.'om the East. A 
mysterious movement announces some great event : the clang of the golden bell 
and the deep-toned chant of the priests herald the entry of tlie Basileus. If an 
envoy was admitted to an audience in the imperial hall, his eye would he caught 
by another relic of the Persian court, the golden plane-tree, which, rose high into 
the air behind the throne ; artificial birds fluttered ami chirruped, golden lions 
roared round the throne ; in the midst of all that bewildering splendour sits 
immovable a figure, almost lost iu costly robes, studded with gold and jewels, 
more a picture, a principle, or an ahsti'acti.on than a man, — the emperor. Every 
one ju'ostrates himself at the sovereign’s feet, in the traditiomal Eastern form of 
adoration, the proshijnesis. The throne slowly moves upwards and seems to float 
in the air. Western sovereignty liad never before attempted so to intoxicate the 
senses; tlie gorgeous colouring and vivid imagination of the East (see explanation 
to illustration, Vol. Ill, p. 2SS) were enlisted in the cause of despotism. If we 
go out into the street again we hear a stroller surging a ballad which the populace 
has composed on the emperor iu Oriental fashion. 

This composite art of Byzantium thus represeuts a decomposition of the Greco- 
Eoinari style into its original Asiatic elements, and a frrller development of these 
in a congenial soil. Tire wonderful Greek sense of form was gone, and the st}'le 
of the Eomarr Empire had disappeared, if it ever existed the concealment and 
covering of the surfaces, the Oriental style of embroidery and metal plates, had 
become the Byzantine ideal. 

In other respects also the intellectual life shows effeminate and Easterrr traits. 
The autliors make their lierocs and heroines hurst into tears or fall into fainting 
fits with an rrnpleasiug effeminacy and emotioirality, ordy explicable by Oriental 
inihienoes. N ot only tire novelists birt even the historians, with that lavish waste 
of time peculiar to the Oriental, describe their personages iu the mimrtest and most 
superfluous detail. This habit of elaborate jiersorial descriptiorrs was a tradition 
of Greco-Egyptian style, dire to the same craving fur tire perpetriatrorr of the indi- 
vidual which produced mummy portraits on the colEns of the dead, and caused 
wills to be adorned with the testator’s picture. In the domain, of lelles lettres the 
fable and the adventurous travel-romance of the Indians were interwoven with 
late. Greek love stories, so that motifs which first appear iu Indian fables spread 
thence to the West, where they can be traced down to Boccaccio’s Decameron. 
Byzantine architecture shows close dependence on the Arabian models. The 
gmper'or Theophilus (829-842) had his srrmmer palace built at the advice of John 
Grammaticus, who was well acquainted with the Arabs, on the model uf th| 
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Foreign words found their way in numbers into tlie (Ireelc language, olum 
denoting Oriental commodities. The Arabic names for beer {cjiov/cicch}, lor fortune- 
telling books (pdiinrXLov, Arabic rami), for a wick {d^arXiov, Arabic i'alila), for 
safety {dfiapart), Arabic anianat), were adopted at this time. With the I’er.siau 
imperial mantle for the coronation (Mandiya) and the ordinary imperial mantle 
(Skaramangion), the Persian names were also borrowed, although the, name for 
the pearl diadem, which Arsacids and Sassanids had also worn, does i\ot ajjiiear. 

The AVest faded out of the Byzantine range of vision, while the nations of the 
East attracted more attention. Procopius of Ca^sarea (| 563) relates strange 
notions as to the appearance of Britain. AYhen the Bt)ok of L'eremouies, wlncli 
treats of the procedure with foreign rulers, meutioiis the jjriiice.s of Bavariii and 
Saxony, it states that the country of the Hiemetz belongs to them. Little mom 
was known of the Germans in 900 than tlie najne given them Iw Magyars and 
Slavs, and the ambassador of the emperor Otto i sat at table in Lire Byzautuie court 
below the Bulgarian- ambassador. Tim Eastern countries, on tlie other luind, came 
more and more clearly into view. Tim historian Tlmoplrylactus Simooattes drew 
in 620, presumably throvigli the good oftices of the Turks (instructed by the letter 
of the khau of the Turks to the emperor Mauriciius, which envoys had bn-iuglit to 
Byzantium in 698), an able sketch of China, congratidated the Chinese, in rofer- 
ence to the Byzantine disputes as to the succession, on being igiioraut of such 
matters, and spoke enthusiastically of Chinese law, praising especialiy the rule 
which forbade men to wear gold or silver. Tim legend that Alexander the Great 
was the founder of the two largest Chinese cities a]:)])ears also in his writings. 

Thus the new influences which now came into play had long e.\'i.sted in the 
lower strata of Oriental society, or had their origin in Oriental ,s])lmre,s out.side 
Byzantine national life. AFhetlier or not this By^zautine civilization slioidd, tlmre- 
fore, be termed a mixed civilization, it bad at any rate so much vitality* iliat it 
exercised on other civilizations, iu the East and the West, an influence a.s grout 
as had been that of the mixed civilizati(,)n of Phcnnicia and Nearer Asia ; the civi- 
lization of iSyria, locally more independent, played the part of a broker between, 
the East and the A¥est. 


i?. The Byz.\.NTiNE Protinge of Syria as Mediator betw.een AVest and East 

AVhile the southern provinces of the Byzantine Empire maintained, in general a 
brisk, intercourse wdth the East (the enthusiastic East-Eoman patriot Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes journeyed from Egypt to India, which he described in vivid colour, s), 
Syuia especially offered a. javelin d’acclimatation for AA^'estern and Eastern sugge.s- 
tions and ideas, and, contmued to do so, even after the Byzantine dominion was 
destroyed in 640; and, the Arabs;. took over, the country (AML III, p. 303). Grecn- 
Eoman culture had been completely victorious there under the Eoman Empire ; the 
sound pf. The old Aramaic national language was only heard in isolated villages. 
.Christianity, as a genuinely democratic power, had adopted the discarded language 
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Syi'o-G-reek writers, whom we can with difficult}^ classify as true vSyrians (with ' 
rights of voting as Byzantines), as Syrians of a stock which had long been Grecised, 
and as Greeks of old descent, stand in the forefront of the ijitellectnal life of 
Byzantium. Eonianus the Melode Q'Arca 500), the most celebrated hynm-writer 
of Middle Greek literature, was a native of Syria. That country produced nimier- 
ons historians: Procopius of Gicsarea; John of Epi]:)lianea, who knew Persia thor- 
■ oughly; Evagrhrs Scholasticus {circa 600); John Malalas (Syrian m.alCd = rhetor), 
for whom, although Byzantium was the political capital, Antioch was always the 
intellectual focus ; and John of Antioch. In the domain of graiiirnai’, the \’ersatile 
John Pliilopoims of Cmsarea, >Sergin.s of Emesa, the zoiilogi.st, and Tiraotlieus of 
Gaza were busily occupied. Aetius of Amida, in Mesopotamia, subsequently impe- 
rial body-physician, belonged to the same race, altliough he i.s said to have begun 
the study of the ancient physicians at Alexandria. His nearest countryman, 
Epiliraim (306-373), heads the list of Syrian dogmatic tlieologiaus, Lo whom, 
amongst others, Anastasius, a native of Palestine hy birth, belongs as a “ precuv.sor 
of sclndasticism ” labouring m Syria. Eccle,siastical interests are further repre- 
sented in the domain of epexegesis by Procopius of Gaza; under this liead are 
counted tlie friends of the historian Evagrius, Symeon Stylites the ascetic (t 460), 
with his glorification of the monastic life, and the ecclesiastical orator- Gregory, 
patriarch of Antioch. Syria thus played a prart in early Byzantine literature 
which w^as altogether disproportionate to the ninnher of her inhabitants. 

Aristotle was introduced into the .schools and expounded ; the philosophy of 
Pythagoras and Plato and tire .sonorous eloquence of pseudo-Isocrateim speeclies 
' were once more subjects of study; tlie physician Sergius of Bit.s‘a-in (-j-bSG) did 
especial service in this department. Later- writers also (such as Severus of Anti- 
och, Johir Plriloponus, Porphyrins, Sextus Jrrlhrs Africanus, Eusebius, the Apology 
of Aristides) were translated ; Persian works (“ Qelilag and Dainuag,” " Tire Eable 
of Barlaam arrd I'osaphat;” cf. below, p. 55) and Hebrew wr-i tings were brought 
•\fitlrin the scope of Syrkur studies. Legends, srrcli as the Invention of the Gross, 
the Seven Sleepers, and the Baptisiu of Coirstantiire come from this soui-ce. Some 
“Episodes from the Live.s of Saintly Women ” were written on the pages of a gospel 
in Old Syrian. The la,sb .story anrong therrr coutaiirs the temptation of Yasta of 
Antioch by the scholastic Aglaidas, who, after his suit had beerr rejected, applied 
to the magiciair Gypr-ianus. The latter- is hound, hy a compact signed in blood, to a 
demorr, who now undertakes to wirr over the maiden, hrrt has to acknowledge him- 
self defeated before the sign of the cross. Gyprianus, conviirced of the inefficiency 
of self-acquired wisdom, and impelled hy his thirst for truth, then abjures all magic. 
This legend of Gyprianus, which certainly arose on Syrian .soil, has become impor- 
tant for the West in many ways through the effect of the Eaust-legend and of the 
material which lies at the bottom of Pedro Calderon’s “Magico Pradigio,so.” 

Syria again was sriccessfrrl in propagathrg her own cnlture far to the east and ■ 
west. Syrian Christians were settled on the coasts of India, on the Himalayas, 
arrd in Ceylon, .and exercised a deeply felt inllireirce on India. Memories of it are 
echoed iir the Indian epic Mah&hharata ; the legends of the birth of the demigod 
Krishna and of his persecution hy Kansa, the Avat&ras system (Vol. II, p. 410), 
probably an imitation of the Olri-istian dogma of Christ’s descent to earth, and the 
adoration of Krishna’s mother, DewS.ki, are speaking qn-oofs of it ; while the aqrpear- 
airce of the Greek astronomer Ptolemy as Demon (Asura) Maya and the numeroiis 




the ^globe, they seek, \yealth, amid swords aiid_ corpses^ and conquer poverty by 
risking dangers.”,, A.s a matter o£ fact we find Syrians scattered far and wide, nob 
only before bnt also,after the fall of the West Eoman Empire., Tyre, the metropo- 
lis of Hrosnician, commerce as far hack .as the eleventh century b. 0.5 and how in 
the fifth and sixth centuries a. d. the centre of the silk trade, Bidon and Berytus 
send their merchants especially to Italy (Verona, Eavenna, Naples). Inscriptions 
m various town^ prove their existence in the kingdom of the Eranks. We find 
Byrians in Narbonne, Bordeaux, Vienne. Lyons, Genay, Besangon, Orleans, Tours, 
, ,li^ Lhajseiie &amt-Jtloy,,Pari 3 . , : On German ‘soil they appear at Strasshnrg, Trbves, 
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teclmical terras in Indian astronomy can only be o^xplained from thi' ('.'ismoi n 
with Alexandria. Whether the B^'rian L’liristians (.d India nrills ]ii,i!n..u!t>’d 'j 
close an inLerooui'se with the West that King Allred of .Lugiaiul could ‘'Cud ihoos 
an embassy is still a moot point. 

Syrian missionaries penetrated into the mysterious liighlands ot ('luiiral .d.-ia. 
When China was ruled by the great emperor Tai T.simg ; i‘i'. \ ol, II, 

pi. 84), before whose command Northern India bowed, w iiose help iNusia imphncii 
(Yesdigerd III, 638, against the Arabs; cf. Vol. Ill, p. dO:;), enthusiast ic Byiian 
missionaries appieared there. A tablet, composed (7S1) in t,'!ii!U',si,! hut cmiiainiug 
some lilies of Syriac, which was found in 1625 at the i'luiioiis Si ngan in ( Khuiidun 
in Theophylactus Siraocattes), testifies both, to the religious real id' Uie Sy lams and 
to the tolerance of the Chinese emperor, who had onlenal tbe translarion and eir- 
culation of the Soriptnres, and had commanded a elnircli of the ])ure laith to be 
built. “Eighteous doctrines have no fixed name; lioly men have m,) li-ved abode: 
each locality has its own doctrines; and the aim of all is to disseminute hajijii- 
ness. The most excellent Alapeim (Olopbn) from the eniiiin? of Ta isiti (the 
Asiatio pirovinees of the Eoman Eray-five) has brought hither his sacred books and 
images from that distant country, and pre.seuted them to our cai,iital and roy.-il cit y. 
After having tested the doctrines of this religion, we find it thorouglsly exccdhmt 
and natural ... it is salutary for all creatures, it is excellent for manlciud.” Thus 
the aup)posecl political embassy of the .Bjrantine regents to China during Uie 
minority of Coustaus II {circa 642) tum.s out to be nothing more than a mission 
sent by the Syrian Nestoriaus. 

Syrian sepulchral inscriptions were di.sinterred in 1885 from the .soil of the 
steppes of Tuikestan in the vicinity of Issiic icul (Vol. IV, }>, 213). Just as man in 
the eai'Eest times p)aid reverence to the tomb.s, i,n order to re.scue from oblivion Uuj , 
memory of his dear ones and to form some bond between tiie existence he knew 
and the in 3 'sterious w'orld beyond the grave, so even the ywor Turk.s of Semii'jeteltjt! 
have since the ninth century utilised the Syrian language and letters to jieipeiuaie 
the recollection of their deyiarted. From this iullueiitial position of the Syrians, 
who, being then in full possession of Western culture, nuust be claimcil also for tlm 
Wesc, it is jilain that the alphabet of the Manchu 'Cigurians and, through the 
agency of the latter, the alphabet of the Mongols are derived from the Syrian 
suripit; the .circumstances in particular under which the Syrian-Nestorian Keriyit 
. came to , the Uigurians 'are,: well known to us , from the monument of Kara 
Balgassun. , ' , ?■. 

An equaly.; important rOle was played by the Syrians in the We,st. Jerome 
had already said, “Their lust for gain drives them over the whole world; and 
their freuzj' for trade goes so far that even now, when barbarians are masters of 
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i-'heinzal)em, and in Bavaria ; in England at Soiitli Shields. They are the carriers » 
of the wine trade and of the Egyptian papyrus trade; they encouraged liorticnlture 
and brought plants from their own country, of wlrich only the shallot (a species 
of onion, so called from the name of the town Ascalon) need he mentioned. 
They circulated tire silk stuffs manufactured in their owu workshop.s ; those show 
Persian patterns, especially the two horsemen a.s a centre, but the surfaces are 
filled up iu the Syrian fashion (with vine tendrils, vine branches with ivy leaves 
and grapes), or they cho.se genuinely Syrian themes (cf. the dress ornament with, 
the nymph in the .Kaiser-Eriedrieh Museum at Berlin ; also the leliquary in the 
trea.sury at Aachen with Syrian ornamentation of the surfaces). Syrian ideas for 
pictorial ornamentation accordingly reached the West. The Gospel-liook of Godc- 
skalk (painted between 781 and 783 for Charlemagne) contains a picture, in the 
Syrian style, of the fountain of life, with animals, like the Bible of the Syrian 
monk iSlabula produced in 586. Syrians transmitted to the West the stor}-, origi- 
nating in India, of the kingts son who takes no pleasure in ponp) aiul show, and, 
chafing at the nameless sorrow with which men’s hearts throb, flies into solitude 
in order to atone for himself and mankind by devotion, to a new doctrine which 
may redeem the world. In that story of Baiiaam and Josaphat Europie possessed 
a sketch of the life of Buddha (Vol. II, p. 390) before it became acquainted with 
Buddhism. 

It was from Syrian, not Greek, tradition that the West derived the .Alexander 
.legend. Some main feature.s of the earliest form of the Faust legend may, as 
already stated, be traced back to the Cyprian legends current iu Anf;ir)oh, ju.st as 
a yyriau romance lies at the root of the Julius story in the Kaiserchronik. After 
surveying these rich results of Syrian brokerage we cannot be svn'pri.sed that 
Syrians were employed by Charlemagne for tlie revision of the text of the gos- 
pels which he himself had jalauned. 

F. Byzantium as the Oentee of Civilization foe East and West in tii.e 

Old Byzantine Age 

(a) For the East. — (a) Fyijzcmtvne I%jt'W%ces on Arabia. — The .East I’omnn 
province of Syria still performed the function of an intermediary, even when .Sjuia 
itself, tlirough the Arabic conquest, no longer recognised tlie suzerainty of Byzan- 
tium. The Arabs even before this had been subject to tlie influence of the Creco- 
Byzantine mode of life, especially the Arabs of Kliirat (Hira) and G(li)assau (cf. 
\''ol. Ill, p. 245). Architects who, if not Greelm, were schooled in the art traditions 
of Greece built on the far side of the Jordan in the territory of Moab, ouc ami a 
half days’ journey east from Jericho, the palace of el-Meschetta (M’schatta) for a 
■Bassanid (the sculptures wdiieh ornamented the south fagade have been, since the 
end of: 1903, in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum at Berlin). The division of the walls 
.by zigzag lines in high relief is as non-Semitio as the six-sided or octagonal rosettes 
in the angle, spaces. So, too, the vine branches springing from a vase, whicli rise 
symmetrically upward and display a wealth of leaves; point to the Oriental embroid- 
ery style, which was developed, in Byzantium. The details correspond as much to 
Old Byzantine models — for example, the drums of the prillars in the Tchiniti-kiosk 
— as to Middle 'Byzantine motifs — for example, the design on the marble paneB 
ling of the Pgnagia church at Thehe.s. But in their strong yet delicate' t«chni 2 ;Ue 
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. the reliefs of el-Meschetta resemble only tlie Old Hyzantino art. ami dale eertaiiily 
-from the fifth or sixth century. The ruin of el-Kastal ((Jastelluin), which lies in 
tire neighbourhood, was, according to a trustworthy tradition, Imilt by the Sas- 
sanids ; and a ruin to the east of I)ama.scus (Kliyrbet el-lieda) may probably Ire 
assigned to the same epoch. Just as tire Germanic tribes borrowed the expressions 
for building operations {Ziex/el, Kaljc, Pfmlcr, Pforte, and others) from the Mouiaiis, 
so — conceivably from the employment of Byzantine workmen — the Greelc u’ord 
for tiles (icepaiMk) has passed into Arabic as qinnid, the Greek kuvo^ (a cone) has 
become qaiinas ; indeed the. Greek (a pebble), which was usei,l to record 

votes, seems to he retained in Arabic as fice (whence tafaefaga^. Into tliis clo.se 
intercourse, in which the Byzantines appear as the givers, we gain a vivid insight 
from bilingual and trilingual inscriptions of the period. Southeast of Alejjpo in liie 
plain of Jebbiil still stand the ruins of a basilica, in which we can rei;ognise Ihc 
usual ground idau, the great central nave, the two .side aisle.s, the apse to the cast, 
and the inain door to the west. Thi.s ba.silica contains inscriptions in Greek, 
Syrian, and Arabic commemorating the foundation. The Greek iuscription.s inform 
us that the church of the Holy Martyr Sergius hr Zebed wa.s founded on lire 24th 
Gorpiaius (IlCd) of the Seleucid era 823 (tirat is, on September 29, 512), anil cite 
Greek and Semitic names, of which the former are somewhat altered for the wonse. 
The Syrian inscription begins: “ I'raise to the Fatheiywith the Son and the Holy 
Ghost,” and reeapitulate.s the history of the foundation ; the Arabic in,scri]itioii.s 
reproduce tlie Greek word olKovofio^: by the Arabic rvord hancma. We see, tlieii, 
how every section of the population commemorates the foundation of tire cluvrch 
in it.s own language and script, — the ruling oflioial clas.s in Greek; the ma.s,s of 
the population in Syrian ; and the ISrorLhern Arabs, who had already penetrated this 
region and had been Christianised by the Syrians, in Arabic. The most ancient 
linguistic monument of these Arabs is thi.s inscription of Zebed. Since the fathers 
still hear Semitic names, but their sons actually the name of the martyr Sorgiu.s, 
perhaps the work of conversion was then proceeding. Another Greco-Arahic 
inscription from Hanfin in Trachouitis^ dates from the year 568. 

The Arabs come on to the scene as a completely uncivilized peojile of the 
, desert; Byzantine trade therefore satisfied their growing needs. Tor this i,‘ea.son 
they measured with the Greek pound (Greek XApo. = Arabic rUl), and when they 
themselves went among commercial nations they called their warehonses after the 
Greek model (wciFSo^etoi') Bwnduk (the word has come hack to tire West from 
the Arabic in Fondaco). Oriental fruits were known to them under Greek names;' 
the Arabic. aZ 6 ar 2 U 5 , our apricot, comes from the Greek /3e/n/eoy/r/ca (originally 
Latin prmcoqiui) ; behind the Arabic word for hazelnut, imiduq, is hidden the 
Greek name for its provenance (/cdpuoi^) rrovriKov. Finally the Bedouins called 
the sheet of paper after the Greek name (;^dpT 9 ?'? = Arabic g'M’^cf.s). When, there- 
fore/a great power was formed from the Arab tribes, there is, notwithstanding the 
propagandist zeal of the Arabs, a proof disoeniible, even in religious relations, of 
the degree to. which . the Ainbs were conscious of this transference of cnlture. 
Oniirr prays on the steps of the Church, of Constantine in Jerusalem, although he 
declines the invitation of the patriarch Sophronius to perform his devotions in the 
church. The economic and. legal systems of the Arabs were strongly influenced 


■ 1 llie ihap ‘ ‘^Lestem Asia at the Time of the Caliphs, "Tol. Ill, p. 332. 
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Ijy Byzantium. Thej'- employed at Damascus, Baalbeq, Homs, aud Tiberias Greek ^ 
coins with the simple imprint of the name of the town. When they minted money 
for themselves, it was struck according to the Greek monetary scale; occasion- 
allj", as in the case of the so-called Heraclean Dinars, with Latin inscriptions. 
They concluded contracts for hire or lease accoi’diiig to the models which Byzan- 
tium gave them, and, according to the Boman custom, did not release their sons 
from then- guardians until they were twenty-five years old. 

If a Byzantine, after the conquest of Syria by the Arabs, looked down from 
the old caravan road on the Anti-Libauus upon the paradise, in which Damascus, a 
vast sea of houses, glittered from amougst a green circle of gardens, he might, at 
the sight of the cupola-crowned mosques, which were still ocoa.sioually built by 
Greek architects, and which always retained the crueiionn structure, cherish the 
belief that this bright land from the serrated Gehel el-sheikh to the hnrning 
desert was yet under the dominion of Greece. TIiLs idea would be strengthened 
if he went into the pfiain, and saw Arab troop®, armed after Byzantine fashion, 
marching p)ast in Byzantine formation ; if he entered the houses in the town and 
found everywhere replicas of the Homan gatewap^ (ostiim) and the open courtyard 
{atrium)] and if, finally, he visited a Syrian harbour, and saw the Arab shipxs 
built on the model of the Byzantine dromond. 

Greek artists and workmen exerted in many ways this Byzantine influence on 
the Arab empire. Thus, as Abd er-rahman ibn 'Khaldun (f 1406) records, the 
Khalif Walid received at his own request from the Greek einperor in the first 
decade of the eighth, century architects in order to rebuild the church of St. John in 
Damascus; similarly Greeks \vere eraprloyed to reconstruct the mosque of Medina 
(according to Tabari f 923). Christian (and therefore certainly Greek) architects 
were probalrly employed on the Kvdrhet es-Saklira and on the Jami el-Aksa, which 
in the central prortions re.semhle .Justinian’s Church of St. Marpo ' Most remark- 
ahle,'ho\vever, is the late and distant inliiience of Bp'zantine culture in Spain, where 
Abd ur Eahmau HI (912-961), according to Makkari (f 1631), employed Byzan- 
tine workmen. This transmitted civilization i,s especially evident in the sln'iv Aof 
the mosque at Cordova (cf. Vol. IV, p. 504). The mosaicB of this temple, 'gfitter- 
ing with gold and bright colours, were, according to Edrisi (1164-11.65), executed 
by Greek workmen ■^v]lOIn the emperor had sent from Byzantium. The iron gates 
and the fountains of Cordova, like the bronze fountain of Zalira, are empliatically 
Greek. Byzantine influence extends even to the smaller objects of art ; an Arabic 
casket in the Louvre with an inscripjtion which mentions Almog neina (a son of 
Al)d ur Ealiman) certainly shows signs' of it. So, too, the Byzantines assisted in 
transmitting Greek science to the Spanish Arabs ; the translation of Dioscurides 
was only carried out by the help which the Byzantines afforded to the Arab 
scholars engaged upon it, and by the co-op)eration of a Jewish linguist. 

Thus the first movement towards influeucing and civilizing the Arab's by Greek 
culture came from Syria and the Syrian nation, aud was p^erhaps continued from 
that city which down to the seventh century may he still regarded as the intel- 
lectual centre of the Byzantine Emprire, from Alexandria. In Egypt, the Arabic 
art of ornamentation had adoprted the universal elements of the late antique, as 
is shown by the palm frieze, the waving vme .shoots, and the acanthus leaf in oiit- 
■Tine in the Ibn-Tulun mosque at Cairo. Here, too, we may possibly trace local 
influences, and the effect of the late antique tinged with Byzantinism. Thn cen^ 
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tral power in Ooustanfcinojile had often on its own initiative iull\ienced iiitdki'lufil 
progress ; for example, by the despatch of ByKaiitine workmen, of wliose uationalit}^ 
we are uufor'tnnately ignorant. In many eases this transmission of culture u'as 
only rendered po.ssiblo Liirough the strong imperial power. 

(/3) Ui/zanU'iLd TnfliL&ncRs on Arm&nuc. ~ Just as the influence of ByKautiuisin 
on the Arabic world came first from Syria, 'so the Syrian transmission of enluire 
paved the way for the influence of Byzantium on Armenia. The main cunceptious 
of Western civilizatiou, political imperialism (Armenian /amr = Kalcrap) ami 
religious martyrdom (Armenian ■matimi. = /rapTup[.ov), may have tdready readied 
the Armenians directly from the sphere of Greek civilizatiou, so that there was an 
early intercourse with Greece in the first three centuries ; but Syria supplied the 
most essential links in the chain. 

The founder of the Armenian Church, Grigor Lhsavoric (cf. Vol. IV, j). 217), 
united it to the Syrian ritual, employed, as Mose.s of Khorene tells us, Sj'riaii 
letters for the Armenian language, and nominated the Syrian David as supei'- 
inteuclent of all the bishops. Even when we disallow the alleged Syrian origin' 
■of the Armenian creed, there remains sufficient to attest the Syrian religious 
influences, since it is dependent on the pseudo-Atlianasiau creed. Among the 
schools attended by young Armenians, Edessa, owing to its accessibility and it.s 
splendid library, was given the preference over Constautiuople and Alexandria. 
Monasteries and episcopal palaces were founded in Ainneiiia by Syrians; numer-, 
OU3 Syrian writings were translated into Armenian; and Syrian patriarchs stand 
at the head of the Armenian Church, even though not uuiver, sally recogni.sed; 
Syrian bishops are foimd in Armenia down to the sixth century. Art products, 

, Syrian miuiatvire.s, were introduced into Armenia. The miniatures in the Etch- 
miadsin Gospel-book in the details of the ornamentation (in the eniployment 
of plants, and of birds on the sides of a vase) as well as in the representation of 
scriptural types (in the Message to Zachariah, the Arumneiabion, Baptism of 
Christ) are so closely connected with the Syrian Bible, of the monk Eabula 
of 586, that we must assume an older Syrian copy. 

, Both ill polities and in culture Armenia was for a long time less closely eon- 
nected with Byzantium than with the Byzantine provuice of Syria. An alliance 
-had certainly been concluded in 323 between the founder of Con.stantinople and 
Khosrow 1 1, the .sou of Trdat the Great. But Yalens soon found it more advan- 
tageous to make common cause with the Persians (Shapur II) against Armenia 
:(374:). The Armeuians, wlio were subject to Byzantine dominion, may bave^ no 
longer req,uired the Syrian alphabet. But the national union of the Armenian 
pieople, took. place under the auspices of Byzantium. . A national Armenian alpha- 
bet was designed by the holy. Mesrob, (f February 19, 441, properly Mastliots) in 
Syriap SamosaLa. Six, pupils of the . Armenian Gatholicus ea'me in 432-433 to Oon- 
:: stantinople,,in ,Qrder ,-,to master.: the Greek language. It is possibly the case that, 

, when .the Qatholicus Sahak „(384-:386) wished to collect also the Armenians of the 
West for this national propaganda, a refusal was received from the Byzantine 
governors, The protest of the Gatholicus, and the answer of the emperor, who 
, . , laid .coimtenanced the acceptance of the Armenian alphabet, : are preserved in Moses 
of Khorene, hut can hardly he genuine. The consciousness of the necessity for 
^ IraEsmission of culture triumphed over conflicting political and religious interests. 
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Tlie Arnieuians borrowed from the Greek almost all their written literature and * 
tlieir church music; iu recognition of tliis intellectual dependence, the emperor 
Tlioodosius II aud his all-powerful sister Pulcheria (f 453) gave these zealous 
translators both literary and financial help. 

The Armenian patriarchs were educated in “ Greece,” that is to say, in Byzan- 
tium. Giut (patriarch from 466-475) emphasises his intellectual dependence on 
Byzantium, whence he obtained his material requirements, such as clothes. It is 
recorded of Nerses III (640-661) that he had been educated iu Greece, At least 
two churches and one monastery had been built hy Justinian iu Armenia, and 
otliers restored; and in the post-Justinian era the chief church of Etchmiadsin 
with its cupolas had been erected; Nerses III even later built a church iu the 
vicinity of the town of Walarchapat, of which some pillars arc still erect and 
show his monogram. These capitals exhibit the corbel of Justinian’s age, but 
Ionic Ilutmgs in place of the Byzantine animals, a renaissance, as it were, of older 
Greek ideas in a Byzantine setting. Even towards the middle of the eighth 
centiuy, in a disquisition on the question of admitting images into the cliiirches, 
we find the empliatic statement that, even in the domain of painting, all pro- 
ductions can be traced to the Greeks, “ from which source we have everything.” 

It is. true that national hatred prevailed for centuries between Armenians aud 
Greeks, so that under the emperor Heraclius (f 641) the armies would not encamp 
side by side ; and Byzantine proverbs declared that no worse foe existed than an 
Armenian friend, while the talented historian Casia drew an alarming picture of 
the Armenian national character.' Yet the influence of Byzantium on Armenian 
literature aud architecture, and the importation of images from that source, .give 
the keynote to the relations between the two nations. 

Armenian courtiers, Armenian officers, Armenians in the administrative and 
the legislative departments at Byzantium had, by correspondence with their homes 
and their relations, opened a hundred chaimeLs througlr which that higher civiliza- 
tion, as expressed in language, flowed into Armenia. Greek words crowd ed first into 
the learned language, of Armenia ; meteorological phenomena were called by Greek 
names, so, too, were minerals; mathematics, astronomy, chronology, jurispnidence 
requii'ed to borrow words from Greek. Expressions for the business of Clinrch aud 
State were to a large extent first adoj)ted hy the learned class. But soon popular 
borrowings must have co-operated in that dii’ection, and with the word,s for man, 
his qualities aud occupations, and for the ideas of nature, town, and country, money, 
weights and measures, house and home, dress aud ornament, arts and games, a 
strong Greek element was introduced into the Armenian language. 

( 7 ) Byzantine Influences on Caucasia and Persia. — Armenian influences first 
brought Byzantine culture Hearer to the Caucasian nations ; the Georgians — like 
the Bulgarians, Servians, Eussians, Wallachians-— adopted the Greek church music, 
both vocal and instrumental. The pirinces of independent tribes were proud of 
Byzantine titles, as, for instance, the prince of the warlilce Alani in the Caucasus, 
on whom by the favour of Byzantium the title of Mighty Sovereign was conferred ; 
others were styled Archons. . Thus here, too, in the East a wide sphere of Byzan- 
tine influence was created, which was in many ways, not all of them superficial, 
.imbued with a higher civEization. 

Notwithstanding the strong inclination of individual Persian kings iWarck 
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Western civilization, the effect on I’ei'sia of any special I'lyzanline, as apart hoii! 
Greek and Homan, influences can as yet hardly he denion.stialed. It has, indeed, 
been long observed that the palace of the fSassankls at Utcaiplion, which dates 
from Khosrav I (Vol. Ill, p. 287), as far as the construction of the. fayade, and 
the mural decoration are concerned, displays the same rouud-artdietl arcades and 
pilasters as Diocletian’s palace, and that the goldsmith's art lurs reuiodclled 
Homan motifs; thus, a dish shows an Eros playing the lyre .sealed on a lion, 
but in Oriental dress. But these influences are in reality so uuir erstd tluit it i,s 
better to speak of a tvansmissioir of the late authpie.. At most, the trape/auiu- 
shaped capitals may be traced hack to Byzantium, while the acauLhu.s decoration 
on a capital at Ispahan still shows the Helleni.stic form. 

(b) For the West — It seems dilficuit to inve.stigate the early inllueiicc of 
Byzantine culture on the West. So long as the belief ]:>revailed that tdd Honuin 
or “Old Christian” art alone fructified the West, it was iupiossible to submit the 
inonumeuts to an unbiassed examination. .Since we know tliiit Gi'eco-fJiienlal 
influences were at work in the West, even before tliey w'ere transmitted by 
Byzantium, the " Byzantine” question becomes more complicated. NeverLheles.s 
we may consider in this connection the influences of individual Oriental spheres 
of the Byzantine Empire, so far as they have not been already discussed in 
dealing with the importance of Syria. 

Byzantium and the state.s of the West bear towards each other in niatter.s of 
culture the .same relation as the left to the right lobe of the brain, or the right to 
the left half of the body, which are very ditl'ereutly provided with blood. On fhe 
one side, we have states winch laboriously extricate theinseive,s from tlie effee.t.s 
of the national migrations and the fall of the West Homan .Empire ; rustic ]ioi)vi- 
latioLis with isolated towns and no commerce; nation, s which b\- linrd .struggle.s 
try to build up their own constitution on the ruins of the .Homan .Einiiire; mon- 
archies which can alone supply this want, but cannot make head against ibe 
conditions of the age; aspects of development which cannot }'et create any 
advanced culture. . On the other side i.s a polity which, after the urstitution of 
the genuinely Germanic empire of the Lombards on West Homan soil, ajipear.s as 
the, sole heir of immemorial traditions of world-emxure ; an empire which alone 
could follow out an imperial policy as distinct from the momentous and yet locfiily 
restrieled conflicts, of the Germanic empires; a well-organised bnreaucrac}-, based 
on the practical experience of centuries of political existence; a community which 
pos,sesses a capital of unparalleled nmgniticence, numerous flourishing citie.s, and a 
%ve,ll-orgarrised commerce, embracing the whole civilized world, wdiich has absorbed 
all tbe refinement of Hellenistic Roman and Oriental culture ; a church in which 
were exemplified all the principal types of religious organisation ; a communion in 
which all the, struggles for the settiement of church dogmas have been fought out 
with passionate obstinacy. On this, side the Germanic States ; on that, Byzantium. 

{a) The Influences , of Church and State . — Whether the Frankish coins are 
stamped with the name of Tiberius and Mauricius, whether the envoj^s of the 
emperor Anastasius confers on , Glovis (Ghlodowig) the consular title, and thus 
,, promotes him to he the lawful ruler over his Homan subjects, or whether the 
, paegotitftions of Tiberius bring, treasure and revenue to Ghilperieh. and Gundobad, 
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or Lombard dukes undertake to assume Byzantine dress, — Byzantium always ■ 
appears as tlie old and wealthy ciyilized power face to face with the poor upstart. 
The last will of the emperor Mauricius, who divided the East and Italy — with 
iioine as capital ~ among his sous, may have been ouly a dream of tlie old world- 
policy ; but assuredly Byzantium was not content with idle dreaming. The great 
landowning families of Italy, from whom sprang the commanders of the Byzan- 
tine castles, — the Tribune, s, — saw in Byzantium the sim of all civilization ; the 
severance of the provinces of Lower Italy and Sicity, which were now more 
strongly Greoised, and so bad entered on a cojnpletely divergent development, met 
the wishes of their ruling clas.ses. Naples as the port for Eome, and Kavenna, 
as the centre of Byzantine administration, are the great gates by which Byzantine 
influence enters Italy ; in this connection Tstria may be reckoned as a tliorougbly 
Byzantine region, within which religious ideas, political organisatioir, and art (the 
catliedfal at Parenzo) show the closest affinity with Byzantium. Marseilles, on 
the contrary, retained its old Oriental connections, and directly transmitted to 
Western Europe the influences of Syria and Egypt. So also did Montpellier in a 
less degree. 

Byzantine administration, the head of which in Italy, the Exarch of Eaveuna, 
received his instructions in Greek, helped much to spread Greek influence. Still 
more effective were religious ideas anti the influence of tlie clergy and the inonks. 
We must realise that, while in Eavenna during the first four centuries only 
Syrian bishops are found, in Eome the number of Greelcs and Syrians among 
the Popes of the .seventh and the first half of the eighth centuries is extraor- 
dinarily large: Boniface III (606-607), Theodore (642-649), Agathon (678- 
681), Leo III (682-683), Conon (686-687), John VI (701-705), John VII 
•(705-707), Eacliarias (741-752), are Greeks; John V (685-686), Sergius (687- 
701), SisinuiiLS (708), Constantine (708-716), Gregory III (731-741), are Syrians. 
Greco-Oriental monasticiain .spread 'first ov'-er Central and Southern Italy, and 
conquered further regions of the Christian woild. The Greek Theodore of Tarsus, 
from 669 onwards, reformed the Anglo-Saxon Church, and transmitted a rioli 
civilization to England; and in Erauce, a.s in Italy, this Greek spirit had much 
effect on the construction and the decoration of the clnirclies. The Greek banlc of 
the Tiber (Eipa Grccca), the Greek school at Santa Maria in Schola Grtoca (later 
in Cosmediu), and the founding of the monastery of San Silve.stro in ca])ite. by 
Pope Paul I (757-767), where Greek olinrch-music llonvi.shed, may suffice as illus- 
tratiou.s of Hellenistic influence in ecclesiastical and counnercial spheres. The 
foreign trade of Byzantium also contributed largely to the spread of the Greco- 
Byzautiue culture. In this connectiou the Syrians, who, according to Gregory of 
Tours, mostly spoke Greek, may be regarded as disseminators of Byzantine 
civilization. 

(13) The. Influences of Art and Artistic Worhnanahip . — The fresher vitality 
of the East, which had formerly forced Constantine to Orientalise tire empire, soon 
dominated everything in Eome itself. The motifs of Oriental art are to be seen 
in the mosaics of Santa Maria Maggiore towards the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and in the marvellously carved wooden door of the Cliurcli of Santa Sabina, 
which shows the Syrian conception of the crucifixion; finally, also in the transept 
of the basilica of San Pietro in Vincoli, which Eudoxia commanded to be built in^ 
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442, The old Byzantine art had then lirmly pliinled it.solf e^a:n'y\vhc?^e in Ilaly. 
The arts and crafts of Constantinople enjoyed so exeellout a rejuitatiou that the 
bishop of Siponto, a kinsman of the emperor Zeno, sent to (Jon.suiniiuopli> lr,r 
artists “ e.specially skilled ” in architectnre. At 1‘aveiiua, Byzantine craltsinen wert^ 
employed as early as the time of Galla ITacidia (see the ilhtstvalion in \'ul, 1\ , 
p. 470). The building operations of Narses and Belisarius in Italy (the lu'idge 
over the Auio on the Via Salaria Nova, the Xeuodooheion on tlie \Ta l.ata, and 
the monastery of San Juveuale at Orte) wore certainly carried out liy Byzantine 
vmrkmen. The cycle of mosaics of San Vitale at liaveuna, begun after h;:)!.), was 
executed under the immediate influence of Justinian, in order to giorit'y tin; dual 
nature of Christ (cf. above, p. 42), and in special illustration of a biblical line of 
thought which was, undoubtedly, of Oriental origin, and found in the W'est its 
most brilliant representative in Amhrosiiis of Milan. The churches of Baveumi 
reveal to us the importance of Byzautiiiin as linking East and West; the.si* 
Chinese tessellated patterns, which developed from woven fabrics into mural 
decorations, appear here just as in the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople and in 
Thessaloniea. 

The palace of Theodorio in Pavia was built after a model in L’aveuua. On the 
other hand, there is less Byzantine architecture in Aix-la-Chapelle than was for- 
merly supposed. The equestrian statue of Theodorio, the marble mosaics, the 
classical reliefs, came to Aix-la-Chapelle directly from Piaveuua, and the palace 
forecourt (Clialhe) is found in Aix-la-Chapelle just as in Eavenua and Constanti- 
nople ; in fact the hall which rims through tliis forecourt has retained its name 
(GortinccC). But the once prevalent idea of the imitation of Byzantine or Kaveii- 
nese models in the Cathedral of Aix-la Chapelle has become quite untenable. 
What is still left after the convincing achievements of Joseph Strz}'gowsld, which 
demonstrate direct Oriental motives and point out the astonishing resemblance to 
Weranshehr in Mesopotamia ! No one will wish to assert that the iaomMam and 
the galleries are actually Byzantine. A certain eclecticism, whicli show.s itself 
in the employment of a Byzantine motif in the northeastern screen of the upper 
story and the panels of the arcades, cannot be termed any predilection for Byzan- 
tine designs. Anything that is Oriental must have penetrated the west of Europe 
by a direct route, that is, by way of Marseilles. The bassilica with double choir, 
such as is found at Erment.in Upper Egypt, Baalbee in Syria, and Orl4ansville in 
Algeria, appears in Brittany (St. Malo). The circular chapel in Erment, in the 
Schenute monastery at Sohag as in Tours, the circular basilica m Eocoella di 
SquElace in Calabria: and, in Sicily, are products of Oriental influence transmitted 
by tbe Byzantine Empire', but. form no universal current of: Byzantine art. 

On the: other hand, clothing, court manners, minor arts, and tapestry were 
affected hotE in the West and at the court of Charlemagne by Byzantium itself. 
Byzantine gildiug at the Gourt of Charles is praised in the poem of Ajrgilbert 
addressed to Charles, whilfeitlie . Byzantine custom of guarding the women is, men- 
tioned by Theodnlt The throne of: Charles at his tomb in Aix-la-Cbapelle is 
thorbuglrly in.keeping: witli the-^ gold-plate style. A. four-sided wooden, 
platform .covered with metM. and, studded with jewels, also; a portable altar (a 

gilded lead) show this style of facing, 
ol the inlaid .tables mentioned by Einhard cannot be asserted- 
with equal certainty. Oriental carpets and silk stuffs were exported in quantities 
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from Bj’-zantium, which had established a inonopiy of silks and satins. The cour- « 
tiers of Charlemague obtained, according to the “ Monk of St. Gall,” their silk robes 
trimmed with purple through Venetian traders from the East, — certainly therefore 
from the Byzantine Empire. Quantities of woven goods which imitated Persian 
patterns rvere sent out from Byzantium over the whole of Western and Central 
Europe.^ Eveii in the eleventh century P>yzautiura appears as the intermediary for 
this art industry. The ivory workmanship of Byzantium not only conquered Italy, 
hut its distinctive features appear again in the ait of the West. Even in the dip- 
tychs Byzantine realism predominates, a.s, for instance, in the representation of 
fights between -wild beasts and' other coiite.sts of the arena; but in the upper part 
the solemn ceremonial dignity of the Old Byzantine art prevails. Even the flat 
treatment of the reliefs of that epoch points indirectly to Byzantium. Small orna- 
ments of daily use must have been sent out of Byzantium in quantities ; in 
Hungary, as well as at Eeichenhall, are to be found those peculiar rings with a 
drum-shaped casket, the lid of which is ornamented by a row of filigree pearls, and 
a glass bead in the centre. Byzantine jewehy reached the Swedish island of 
Oelaud (Earjestaden) and We.st Gotland (Moue). The golden diadem from Barjes- 
laden certainly dates from the old Byzantine era. 

( 7 ) The InflALence of Trade and Military Science. — Byzantine coins came at 
that time far into the West and North, and supply strong evidence of the world 
commerce of Constantinople; we need only instance the finds in Westphalia, 
Holstein, on Usedoin, Gotland, Bornholm. If the Byzantine monetary system, 
as regards smaller coins, in its recognition of the Oriental local coinages as legal, 
tender and in its special resipect for Egyptian drachmas, is true to the main prin- 
ciples of Byzantine imperial administration, the Byzantine gold currency, which 
was universal in Europe until the appearance of zechins and florins, testifies to the 
strong position of the world trade and the financial powder of Constantinople. 

Eiually Byzantium’s influence was far-reaching in the domain of military his- 
tory, and certainly affected the empire of tlie Erauks. The suc!cesse.s won by the 
Byzantines over their enemies, not in great battles, but by a clever policy of delay, 
must have made a great impression m the West. The cavalry had played tlie 
most prominent part in all active operations under Leon, Constantine, and Irene ; 
in war with nations of horsemen, the cavalry regiments (BeyciTa KaSaWapued) and 
not the old legion came to be the backbone of the Byzantine army : they were 
recruited from Armenians, Iberians, and the iidiabitants of Asia llinor. These 
lancers, who were clad in iron (they wore the iron cuirass or icXiSdviov, the gorget 
of mail, 'wepnpa')(7j\iov, iron gloves, greaves,, and hoots), with their short lance, 
their sword {arrahiov, spatha), Vactix javelin, and their plumed helmet, were the 
models for the cavalry of, the Frank Empire., The name also, Oahellarius, the 
armament ^ and the harness (cf. the Byzantine saddle in the cathedral treasury at 

^ Thus the tapestry No. 84,221 in the knnstgcvveilie Mii.senm nt Berlin, the vino shoot with thi.stle- 
top blossoms in, the cathedral tremsuiy at Aix-la-OImpelle, the sacred tree with the drngon in the Chnrch 
of St. Servatiu.s at Maastricht, the mnrvelldns rosettes in the shrine of St. Lamhertus nt Liege, the Anna- 
zon hnnting a panther in the church at Slikkingen. 

2 The sjjat/ia.ot Byzantine origin found dn.the Thovshevg Moor, now in the Kiel Museum ; the short 
lance in contrast with the long Qerin.anic lances ; perhaps also the long knife sarmnasax, Trapa/rijpior, which 
cannot ba proved to exist earlier amoUK the Frauks ; finally, the Byzantine chain armour, likewise in the 
Kiel Museum. * « 
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•since the political and social structure of the Arabic empire gave great power to 
the conquerors. 

Constans, the grandson of Heraclius (641-688), whose kinsmen had lieen cas- 
trated according to the Oriental custom, was able to retain Asia Minor and even 
to exact tribute from the Arab Khalif Muawija ; his success was principally due 
to the transformation of the empire into military provinces {themaia), which had 
already been instituted under Heraclius. Great importance attached to the mili- 
tary governors in Africa and Italy, and the critical times had compelled Heraclius 
to form the capital and the adjoining provinces into a military district {tlmna 
Opsikion ) ; the Thracian tliem a had to carry on the war against the Bulgarians, 
the Anatolian and Armenian themata the war with the Arabs, and the fleet was 
■soon divided into two commands, the tliema Ktbyraioto'n, (south coast of Asia 
Minor) and that of the twelve islands. The regency during the minority of 
'Constans attempted to end the theological controversy by the Edict of the Typos 
■(648), according- to which the subjects of the empire “ no longer are permitted 
to dispute and quarrel anywhere over one will and one operation, or over two 
operations and two wills.” Wlien Pope Martin I condemned this edict (649) at 
the Lateran Council, and Maximus, formerly imperial private secretary, stirred 
up Eoman Africa against Cajsaro-papism, the emperor banished the Pope to 
the Crimea, and ordered Maximus to be brought to trial. It was then that the 
bronze statues of the Pantheon were carried off from Rorne by Constans. The 
island of Sicily, which was strongly Grecised by immigration, was intended to 
become the base for the recovery of Africa from the Arabs, who had taken it 
In , 647. But an expedition from Syracuse, the capital, only succeeded in captur- 
ing Carthage; 

Under Constautiuus IV Pogouatus (668-685), son of Constans, Constantinople 
had to defend itself against the Arabs (April-September, 673), which it did suc- 
cessfuSy, owing mainly to the Greek fire of the Syrian Calliuicus ; and Thessalonica 
■was attacked by the Slavs (675) and Avars (677). The greatest danger to the 
empire seemed, however, to be the Bulgarian kingdom under Isperich, in which the 
Turkish conquerors gradually adopted the language of the subjugated Slavs. In 
view of all these dangers, the ecclesiastical connection with Rome, which was 
effected in 680-681 by the Sixth QEcumeuical Council in Constantinoxde, was 
intended at least to secure moral support. Justinian II (685-695, 705-711) had, 
it is true, concluded a treaty on favourable terms with the Arabs aud had con- 
quered the Slavs; but serious political, military, and economic mistakes (the 
removal of the Syrian Mardaites to Asia Minor aud Thrace, the enrolment of 
untrustworthy Slavs in the army, taxation) led to the mutiny of one of the gen- 
erals, Leontius (695-698), by which the sovereignty of the army was once for all 
established. Under the two generals now elevated to the purple, Leontius and 
Tiberius III (698-705), Africa aud Cilicia were lost. Justinian, who had taken 
refuge with Isperich’s successor Tervel, was brought back by a Bulgariau-Slavouic 
army ; he wreaked an insane fury on his enemies. He fought without success 
against Bulgarians, Arabs, and the revolted town, of Kherson. The Armenian 
Philippicus (711-713), who was raised to the throne as a, rival, and Theodo- 
sius II (715-717), successor of the able Anastasias II (713-715), proved them- 
selves equally incapable. , , , 

The voice of literature was dumb, in that rough age. It produced strong naCures, 
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and a pious superstition led tliein to battle. Andrew ilic Apnetle e iiiii s in ilKi 
help of tlie citizen.^ of Patras, borne on his giilli')iinp war-h'iise, driver, ihi* 
Slaws to flight. St. Deinetiins of Tlies, salon ica is tlu! gud of the i.diy, wli i iiidnsi'e:-; 
Christ in eveiy detail. .He changes the purpo.so of Cod ti.i deliver or cr ihe i.«v. n 
to the opponents ; he is the guardian of the city, the “ pre.seient grat i,' ; ' iiid<'e.l, he 
aspired to be the Third Person with CiirLst and Uie .Holy Clntst. llu' iniraides oi 
St. .Hemetriiis are a valuable source of inforinatiou for tbi.s age, when the .s!;iv.‘^ 
navigated the Hreek waters in their primitive boats, inten'U].)teil irudi' and eom- 
iniinications, and, aeconipanied by their wives and children, inundated Piinnonia. 
Dacia, Daidauia, Mysia, Thracia, Acliaia, and the suburbs of Cun.^tnntuioph- 
itself. The country population streams into the towns, or migrates to Imudy 
cape,s, and founds isolated settlements (Moneniba.sia, Uoron, (.'alarnata, Maiii inea 
in Messenia). Greeks and Slavs grow into a niHed race, which IdLs tlui depriip- 
nlated regions, once more colonises the deserted island, s, and even mixes witlt llur 
Bulgarians in the Horth. Sword and crosier rule the Greek world, in which old 
pagan traditions crop up on the surface ; science and art are almo.st entirely .silent 
in the regions of Europe and of Asia Minor. 


S. The Eenascence of the Empire unper the Syrian- Dynasty 

(717-802) 


(a) Leo III {the Isaurian) as Legislator . — How that the enemies of Byzantium 
were, pressing on, and Byzantium’s share in the commerce of the world was shrink- 
ing and financial distress widespread, the only salvation lay in a strong govern- 
ment. Leo the Syrian (Isaurian), who had distinguished Inniself against the Arabs 
as a general and diplomatist, was raised to the purple (717-741). He cuvtcrerl 
Constantinople on March 25, 717. Maslama, the general of Solomon (Suhdmau, 
Vol. Ill, p. 317), appeared before the city on August 16. Leo’s nnwearyiiig- 
energy, the Greek fire, a liard winter, whose snow covered the ground for one Imu- 
dred days, caused terrible privations among tlie Arabs. While the By zantiue.s could 
catch fish, the Arabs ate the fiesh of baggage animals, skins, or the leaves from the 
trees. Greek tradition, not satisfied with this account (preserved in T'aliarl), made 
the Arabs feed on human flesh. A severe defeat, which the 'i^lgarian.s inliioted 
pn the Arabs, finally caused the abandonment of the siege of Constantinojilfi 
^ugust, 718). Byzantium had thus proved herself the bulwark of Chri,stianity. 
The year 718 may be compared with the year 490 B. o. as ah epoch in the history 
of the world ;, the withdrawal of the Arabs in 718 is a parallel to the retreat of 
the Persians after Marathon. - 

, The old fiscal system of the caste-state of Diocletian and Constantine, in. whicli, 
according to the law of ,319, the municipal councillors (Decuriones) were respon- 
^r de for the entire land lax, of their community, had been handed down to the 
, jzantmp Empire. If, according to this arrangement, heavy respon.sibility on 

e bii® band, weighed down the . gi’eat landowners, on the other hand they had 
PP^6rs apd impoitaiit rnlluenee over their colleagues in the towns. It was- 
a .inas er y measure,pf the emperor Leo III when he took that onerous dut-y, which 
la lucreased in the,^yeaa'S of insecurity, away from the Ouriales, but by so doing- 
importahee for a long period. Henceforth imperial revenue 

-wexe appointed to, conduct the collection of the land tax. Imperial officials :^ 
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heueefor-ward kept the register of male births for the poll tax throughout the ' 
empire. 

The emperor, solicitous for social prosperity, ameliorated in many ways the 
position of the country population. Every irroprietor of a village conniuinity 
shared the responsibility for the taxes ; a deficiency was made up by an additional 
charge (em/SoXi;), which was imposed upon all. Since ail suffered, from the bad 
economy of one individual, a right of pre-emption was allowed to the heighboiu’iug 
cultivators in event of ]dots being sold. 

Distinct from these small landowners were the free labourers (/xia-dairoi) and 
the adscripticii {iTravdypa(j}oi) on the estates of great proprietors ; the former were 
always free as regards their persons, but became after thirty years bound to tlie 
soil. The latter were at once bound to the soil, could not inherit any property, 
and differed but little (by legal maiuiage) from the slaves. The Agricultural Act 
of Leo III (Ndyao? yeaypyt/co^;) radically altered this state of affairs. Tlie country 
labourers were now divided into those who paid a tithe (poprirai), and metayer 
tenants (’pp-careiaarai), neither of them bound to the soil. The former were 
required to render the tenth part of the produce as ground rent; the latter, who 
worked the soil with the means provided by the owner (^oipoScSTt]';), shared the 
produce with him. Village communities owned tlie soil in common {icoivuivoi)\ 
private ownership only existed in consequence of a partition of some property held 
in common. 

Abolition of compulsory service and the concession of the lihertj^ to migrate 
are the great achievements of this legislation. It was profoundly affected by 
Eastern models. Its resemblance to the Mosaic code as regards the nine sheaves 
and the period of seven years were noticed long ago ; it was assumed that the idea 
was adopted from the Bible. The discovery of the code of the Babylonian king 
Hammurabi (who was possibly of Arabian descent), which had been carried off 
from Sippar to Susa about 1100 B. c., by J. cle Morgan in December, 1901, and 
January, 1902, has su]iplied another solution. Hot merely do metayer tenants 
occur in the old Arabic and Semitic sphere of civilization (Hammurabi 46), a 
fact which by itself would prove notbiug,^ but there is a surprising similarity 
in piartioular regulations. We may instance the regulations about the restitution 
of waste land in the fourth year (Hammurabi 30, 44; 'Hop,, ympy. 1, 12), which, in 
themselves divergent, still spring from the same school of thought ; then the regu- 
lations as to the cultivation, of land and the felling of timber without the knowl- 
edge of the owner (Hammurabi 59; No/t. yetupy. T, 2, 7); and those as to the 
restitution of land which had been cultivated in the absence of the owner (Ham- 
murabi 30, 31; No/a. yecopy, X, 4), — a provision in contradiction to the right, 
conceded by Justmian, of acquiring the ownership of a field after two years’ 
cultivation of it. Thus the agraiuan policy of the emperor Leo was in particular 
points influenced by Semitic principles of justice, which had been maintained in a 
conservative spirit, although, the necessity of a reform of the system of colonisation 
was rendered imperative hy the numerous new settlers, especially Slavs. With 
regard to the free village community, Slavonic influences are certainly to he 
assumed. 

The Tihodian maritime law (v6po<! FoSmv vavTircd? ; extended in the tenth 


1 See on tlio point the warning of Jos-Koliler in the “Deutsche Litteraturzaitung ” of February 6 ' 1904. • 
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centey by the Tabula Amalfitaua), according to which tlic .skipi'CCH anil rharuTcra 
in those tiniGs of bad trade shared the risks already increased liy Hhu’s and Arabs, 
recurs in its main principle to an old Seniitie idea. We may comjiare Hainiunrabi 
237, according to which the skipper must make everything good lo (he char- 
terer in event of an accident through negligence. Some not yet ciuite intclligihlc 
references appear tiually in the criminal code, .so that even theixy iri view of llic 
great prominence of the Le-x Tedionis some Semitic intiuence might I'c assumed. 

This victorious increase in the strength of Semitic nuderenrvents is hanily .surpris- 
ing at a time when the Syrian nationality, from which the emperor I,eo hinistdt 
sprang, was drawing East and West under its spell. 

The legislation of Leo handled family life in a .spirit very dilferent from that of 
Justinian’s Code, which intruded on the emotional side of the relations lietween 
parent and child, when it defined the grounds on which parents might elierish 
resentment against their children. We see everywhere a delicate consideration 
and respect for the intimacy of family life; . The position of the wife is, with a fine 
feeling, ameliorated. The power of the father becomes the power of the family, 
since the mother’s consent is needed no less than the father’s for the marriages of 
the children, and since the mother possesses generally the same rights as the fatlier 
over the children, and, on the death of the father, retains them in virtue of her 
position as their guardian. The community of property between married couples 
indicates the high conception of matrimony as a community of life, which may 
not be degraded by the contraction of a third marriage, and may not be carelessly , 
dis.solved by separation without stringent reasons. A noteworthy idea appears at , 
all events in the “Ekloge” (or Selection of Laws). Marriage is allowed only 
between Christians of orthodox belief, and is m\ich complicated by the extension 
of the impediment of spiritual affinities (prohibition of marriage between the .son 
of the godfather and the godchild). Thi.s wa.s an ecole.siastical notion, wliich con- 
stantly gained ground and soon afterwards, even amongst the Germanic nations, 
made sponsorship an impediment to marriage even in tire Capitularies of l’e])in 
(755-757). The necessity of a Christian marriage contract (St’ iyypd^ov Tr^iKcoov 
o-i//x/9oXatou) was a rule certauily borrowed from the Oriental regions of the l:)yza.n- 
tine Empire. It is in keeping with the idea of the dignity of marriage, and v’ith 
the new taste for a solemn and dignified formalism. 

Leo, himself risen to the throne as a general, wished to weld together the 
empire with links of iron ; but he had to cure the paralysis produced by the exist- 
ence of a civil administration which no longer .served any useful purpose ; in these J 
warlike times the commander in the field could not, be hampered by civil author--'’*^ 
ity, however feeble. Thus the commanders of the military districts, the Theinata, 
received also the full civil power. The importance of the Anatolian corps com- 
mand necessitated its division into the Anatolian Thema (of the Buoellaiians), and 
into that district of the west which embraced Asia, Lydia, a jiart of Caria and 
Phrygia I, and was called the “Thracian” Thema, from, the regiments on garrison 
duty there. To maintain military discipline and keep up the learning of the past, 
tvhiclv had led to the actual invention of gunpowder (Greek fire), seemed equally 
, imperatiye, The emperor met these needs, as far as possible, by publishing his 
“ Tactioa,” a, book, on military , science, in which the author treats of military 
,, law and of land and naval warfare, adhering closely to previous works ; but the 
4,™h ^spirit of the reformer does not breathe, in this book, and probably, therefore} 
another Leo (NG; 886-911) is the author. 
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It required disciplined valour and kno\vledge to restore tlie army and tlie 
empire to their old position ; it was therefore a serious danger that in Syria towns 
and individuals trusted to images and amidets in time of war. The society in 
which Leo had grown up at Gerinauiceia (on the borders of Cappadocia, Syria, and 
Armenia) must have had close relations with the Paulicians, whose capital 
Samosata lay so near. Manaualis, near Sainosata in Commagene, is the home 
of that Constantine who, as Silvanus, in 660 revived the sect of the Paulicians 
(presumably an Armenian form for Paulians, after Paulus of Samosata in the fourth 
century). Cibossa in Armenia, Phanartea hi Helenopontus, became the headcpiarters 
of these sectaries, who imported the primitive Aryan dualism of good and evil into 
the Christian doctriue, rejected any . distinct priesthood, aud regarded each indi- 
vidual as a priest ; aud finally, in their strict conception of the idea of God, 
refused the worship of the Virgin as well as that of the saints. Their affinity to 
the later Bogumiles (see below), Patariui, Alhigensians, and Waldeiisians has been 
repeatedly emphasised ; evidently in case of the latter sects it is due to a common 
descent from the Adoptianist doctrine. The religious convictions of the emperor 
Leo III were, however, probably influenced by thi.s school of thought. 

(])) The Beginnings of the Image Coniroversg. — How far had men gone in 
these centuries of dispute ? The worship of the saints had confused the concep- 
tion of the Deitj-, as the example of Demetrius of Thessalonica (see above) clearly 
shows. The belief in miracles brought its most hideous offshoot, superstition, into 
power. While in some parts of the empire the .saints appear like the gods and 
heroes of antiquity, aud hastily concealing their original form, bring victory in 
battle ; in others, attempts are made (as in the town of Pergamos) to win strength 
by most revolting practices, as, for example, by dipping the hand in a broth of 
human flesh. The lifeless images of Christ, Mary, and the saints are more 
esteemed than the living faith. Their importance becomes perfectly clear to the 
traveller in modern Eussia, the heir to the Byzautiue Empire, where the eyes are- 
wearied by innumerable icons of the Iberian Mother of God, and copies of the 
icon on Mount Athos. It had become a universal habit to scrape off the colour 
of the pictures aud mix it in wine, and to honour images with incense, prostra- 
tions, and kisses. The old paganism, which still continued in the festivals of Pan 
and Bacchus aud dominated certain districts of Greece (Maiua dowir to the ninth 
century), was finally prohibited at the Cormcil of 692. But the images which 
were “ not made by men’s hands ” (Jax.^ipotroigToi), as the usual, phrase ran, 
enjoyed the most profound reverence. The old paganism had found its way into 
Christianity itself. The emperor Leo III, a thinker far in advance of his age, 
waged a hold warfare against image worship, aud by .so doing struck a blow not 
merely at the mass of the people, but above all, at monasticism, which influ- 
enced the masses by image worship, and lived to some extent on the trade in 
sacred pictures. 

This great controversy has been handed down to us in a distorted form by later 
advocates of images, or Iconodrdes ; such were Nicephorus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (806-815), and Theophanes, a monk who drew in part from the same sources, 
and wrote between 811 and 815 ; he was kept in confinement by Leo V on Samo- 
thrace. The “ Papal Letters ” to the emperor Leo III may afford some idea of the 
State of feeling, but that is all; they were ascribed to Gregory II (715-731), but 
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are the forgeries of some later writer, who was biuily iiiiuniiod in rnait' !> •>$ 
political geography and topography. 

But even from these scanty accounts the energy and moderation of the einifci ors 
shine out coiuspicuonsly. Unity of religion and purity oi ndigiou iK.'vcr as isviu 
ideals before the eyes of the man who was iidiuencod neither liy Judaism ra>r 
Islam, but by Paulioianisin. The coininand was issued to ,(ews and UloutnnjstH 
that they should change their religion; the former submittcil, tlie latter preionvd 
to die. But one of the heads of the Pauliciaiis, Ueiuosius, after liis oiilintKi:.;}' liad 
been tested, obtained a letter of safe-conduct; the zeal in conversion llitggrsl wlicn 
his sect came in question. In. 726 the struggle for religious purity iicgaii ; t!ie tirst 
edict of Leo had ordered, not merely that the images should be hung liiglicr, li'it 
their destruction. And the schools, the hotbeds of superstitir,)n, which eondmUed 
the education of the young on the old lines, were fated to fall. Tradition allirms 
that the school in the Iron Market was burnt to the ground, professors, books, 
and all. When, therefore, a celebrated image of the Eedeemer (Antiphonetes) was 
being carried away by imperial officers, some fanatical women attacked and killed 
them, — an exploit which greatly delights the author of the pseudo-Gregorian 
letters. vStronger measures were imperative, xrot against the masses, but against 
■the educated classes, who supported the struggle for superstition. 

The ]U'essure of taxation and enthusiasm for image worship drove Greece and 
the islands of the iEgean into a revolt, which led to the election of an emperor 
(Oosmas) and to the advance of the insurgents to the gates of Constantinople 
(727). The movement was soon crushed by the Greek lire and the superiority of 
the imperial iloet. At the assembly (Silentium) of the year 729 the patriarch 
Gennanus was sacrificed. He, the supporter of image worship and the monks, 
retired, and in his place was cho.seu Anastasias, who noxv solemnly ratified the 
ecclesiastical policy of Leo. Ana.stasius was not, however, recognised by Pope 
Gregory II, who entered into dangerous relations witlx Cliarles Martel. Italy 
turned against the Iconoclasts; iusurrectioiis seemed likely to tear the whole 
peninsula away from Byzantium, and the papal authority of Gregor}' IT and 
Gregory III partially sxipported the anti-B_yzantiue agitations. Matters were not, 
however, allowed to go as far as the election of a rival emperor. 

An armada was despatched by Leo against Italy, bat was wrecked in the Adri- 
atic. Under these conditions Leo, in 733, set about lustoring ecclesiastical unity 
hi his empire. He separated Sicily and Calabria (llhegium, Severiana, Hjdrus- 
Oti'anto):aGelesiastically from Rome, and placed them under the irn'i^^diction of the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The property of the Church was confiscated. In this 
way the Gteoising of: Lower Italy and Sicily (of. p. 65), begun under the emperor 
Gonstaus XI, was. carried a step further, and Southern Italy was left in a position 
to. develop on her own lines far differently from the Horth. The Grecising pro- 
cess .was extended further by : the immense immigration of Greek monks (esti~ 
mated at 50,0QO),, who now came over and settled, with their images “ not made by 
men’s hands,” in the freei'i.atmosphere of the Western dominions of the Byzantine 
empire. Equally, important appears the-removal of an old obstacle to development 
. wdiicli concerned, .IB}Tia. :;.,When Walentini^^ as emperor of the West ruled over 
Illyria also, it was only natural that Tope Bamasus (366,-389) should exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over this region, the thoroughfare between West and 
. i^hen the lUyiian pimteotursi was attached to the East under Theo*»- 
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■dosius, 379, Eome still maintaijiecl tins spiritual jurisdiction, and the Metropolitan 
of Thessalonica was appointed the represeutative of the Apostolic Chair ; when, 
later, MoBsia and Macedonia were transferred to the bishop of Oclirida by Jus- 
tinian, even then these two provinces remained ecclesiastically one with Ihune. 
This last relic of the encroachment of Eoman ecclesiastical sovereignty over the 
dominions of the Byzantine Empire was now abolished by Leo III, and Illyria 
placed under the patriarch of Oonstanbiuople. 

The severance of Isauria from the patriarchate of Antioch, and the subjection 
of these ecclesiastical provinces to the patriarchate of Coustanlinojde, broke down 
the barriers between political and ecclesiastical sovereignty, between the bounda- 
ries of the Byzantine Empire and the diocese of the cecumeuical patriarch. Ho 
foreign spiritual jurisdiction was to be recognised within the bcirders of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. This Ciesaro-papism had far more vitality than the programme 
' ^acriXsiii teal lepevi el/jbt (I am Icing and pniest), which was employed by Leo 
during the image controversy, but could not he piermanently carried out. 

(a) The Close of ike Reign of Lea III. — The emperor Leo comes before us 
■•as a man in advance of lus age. The advocate of a free peasantry, a supporter of 
the marriage tie, a stem foe to superstition, a champion of the rights of the State 
against the Church, a military reformer, — his prublic energy fills us with deep regret 
that we cannot penetrate his real personality. Could we do so we should doubtless 
raulc him as one of the greatest figures of the Byzantine Eurpire. Himself Iris 
■own finance minister, certainly his own conmiander-in-chief ; a man whom the 
■Church celebrated in her chants as her liberator from tire Arabs; impelled by affec- 
tionate ieoollectious of his home even in the domain of law, which he wished to he 
.administered gratuitously to the poor; finally, in the sphere of religion, a firm, 
■clear-headed character, who reprreseuted primitive Christianity enthusiastically and 
rejected every compromise with paganism, — hehiud the politician in significant 
■outlines stands revealed the man in all his greatness, 

, (rf) From Constantine V down to Irene (741-882). — The son of Leo III, 
'Constantine V (741-775), whose fondness for the stable probably accounts for the 
unsavoury nickname of Copironyinus (icoirpoeecnov^ stable), luiduubtedly raised the 
hitternes.s of the image controversy to the highest pitch. Perhaps the cheerful 
strain in his nature (for he loved music, dancing, and feasting, and oi'dered fruit, 
iiowers, and hunting-scenes to be painted instead of sacred .subjects), the gentleness 
which forgave his daughter Autlnisa for worsliipp/ing images, the st)licitude which 
procui'ed pure drinking-water for the caphtal by the restoration of the aqueduct 
■of Valens, and yet showed itself in the mention of Constantine in the Edoge of 
Leo and Constantine, were cleepdy planted in him and were his true characteristics. 
‘^’'et he was harsh,, for he confined Stepfiianus and three hundred and forty-two 
monks, in the Prtetorium, and cruel, for he ordered eyes to be part out, arms, ears, 
noses to - be cut off) and men to be executed and their dead bodies to be dragged 
through the streets. . The treachery of his hrother-in-law Artavasdus (from Mara’sh 
in Commagene, 743), and the opposition of the monks to the pmoscriptiou of images 
•(which the Council of 764 had oflicially pronormced), and therefore to the emperor 
and the Church, had. kindled in him a wild desire for revenge. The fanaticism of 
the freethinker who no longer tolerates the title of “holy,” and is deeply incensed 
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at tlie exclamation “ Mary, help ! ”, impelled liiin alter 701 iiiiu a t.a\ ape war apiiiiist 
the monks, in whom not merely image worshi]» but also tlie " spiiiiual State” 
within the State was most clearly personilied. The pltitise “ The uuuik, not 1, is 
emperor,” was wrung from the furious Constantine. Tliere was no siatAiluiy aboli- 
tion of the monasteries, though this has been inferred from ilu! i'nigiiient of ihe 
patriarch Nicephorus in a manuscript of Theopluuies; but sejiuiule onactnu'nls of 
Constantine confiscated monasteries and bestowed them without diHatiiusnuu'} 
record on laymen (Sia ^apio-rr/clj? ; cf. the lene/icia of the Teutonic kingdoms), 
from whom they could again be taken at pleasure. 

It was a time of ferment and of agitation ; new germs were develujuiig iit 
a rough age of strife; the terrible plague of 745 to 74,(1 l.iad almost deiiojndated 
the capital, and therefore Greek .settlers were summoned to lly zantiuui from 
the islands and Hellas ; and Hellas itself and Tlirace olf'ered new fields not 
merely to the imperial colonists from Syria aiul Armenia, but to tlie immigrating 
Slavs themselves. Slavs were then settled in Bithyiiia (to the number of 280,0(10) 
and in Cyprus. Hid the celibacy of the monks incense tlie emperor at this 
period of depopulation ? It is certain that he was deeply indignant when 
his nobles sought monastic retirement. Skilfully contrived campaigns and 
breaches of faith were the weapons with which Constantine fought against 
the Bulgarians. After the sovereigns from the family of the Hulo and other 
Bulgarians (of whom a list down to 765 is preserved in a Slavonic text with 
Old Bulgarian phrases), we find rulers whose names attest the prominence of the 
part played by the Vlacho-Bulgarians (Paganus and Sabiuns). Cerig or Telerig 
(763-775) in the end outwitted Constantine and wheedled out of him the names 
of all the Philhellenes in Bulgaria, wlio were then at once put to death. 

Constantine’s son, Leo IV (775-780), surnamed the Khazar after his mother, 
carried on the ecclesiastical policy of his father in a milder form. The oath 
which Leo caused to be taken by his son Constantine is remarkable as regards, 
those who took the oath; not merely the provincial governors, ministers, and sena- 
tors, and all the soldiers present, hut also the representatives of the artisan guilds, 
and other classes of citizens swore fealty to the future emperor Constantine VI 
(780-797). His mother, Irene (more accurately Eirene), an Athenian, did not^ 
swear fealty to him; she caused keen sorrow to the youth of eighteen when 
she annulled his betrothal with Eotrud (Ehuotrudis), the daughter of Charles the 
Great, in 788, and ended , the perpetual quarrel with the youth in a savage way by 
blinding him (797). A tedious contest between the favourites of Irene, a lamentable 
attitude : toward the Arabs, and complete retreat in the question of the . image 
cputroversy form the salient points in the reign of this unsexed woman (797-802). 

The CEcumeuical Council of 787 had enjoined the worship of: images, as a duty, 
although the State, right of supervision wa,s not waived. Hence the image 
controversy ^ had ended in favour of the image worshippers (loonodnies) and 
of monasticisin, and all the results of Leo’s efforts were wiped out. Hone more. 
, sharply criticised this. Church Gormcil of Hicsea than Charles. An epitome of the 
Libri (darolini, compo probably by Alenin, had been sent to Eorae in order to> 
. roiute the . decisions, of the . coimcE It may be that the Latin translation of the 
decreespl the, council, ■^hich Pope Hadrian had transmitted to Charles (“adora- 
„ toon . of linages by the employnient of the word adoratio for 7 rpoo-/cnv?)crt?) produced 
.4“® acrimony, and that owhig to it Charles declared that " adoration was 
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due to God only, veneration to saints ; ” at all events there is sufficient evidence to"' 
recognise that Charles held the same views as the Byzantine emperors Leo III and 
Constantine V. The objection of Constantine to tlie invocation, “ Mary, help ! ” and 
such phrases can be paralleled by similar criticisms on the part of Charlemagne. 
Thus he stigmatises as blasphemous the phrases of the Byzantine chancery style, 
“ God rule with them,” “ God entreat the Pope to co-operate,” etc. It was, he said, 
foolish to light before the images candles which they could not see, or burn 
incense which they could not smell. To the lifeless images, which are only works 
of men’s hands (and tiierefore not oiyetpoTroMjTot), no adoratio is due, such as was 
shown to living men — here the Teuton glances 'with contempt on the Cmsar-cult 
of Eome and Byzantium. The imperial synod at Frankfort then united the 
authority of the State to that of the sovereign, and pronounced against image 
worship. 

The papacy, unchecked by dogmatic variances, had thrown itself into the arms 
of the Franks. The flight of Pope Leo III to Spoleto and the romantic meeting 
of Charles and the Pope at Paderboru (where the mail-clad hor.semen headed by 
Charles galloped forward amid the clash of trumpets to meet the Pope) led to 
the wonderful coronation on Christinas day 800 a. d. in St. Peter’s. The legal 
question of the precedence of tlie Byzantine emperor, which even Alcidn (799) had 
acknowledged in a letter to Charles, was not settled by this ceremony, but only 
shelved ; for the view of the Lorsch Annals that the question was settled when the 
imperial title passed to a female, did not appear to have any legal foundation ; 
.this was certainly the reason why Charles was not anxious for this premature set- 
tlement of a question which had been so much debated. Possibly some arrange- 
ment might have been made with Irene, who, in 798, sent fresh envoys to Charles, 

“ for the sake of peace,” even if the plan, which a Byzantine chronicle mentions, 

• of a marriage between Charles and Irene did not stand in the foreground of 
such a proposed treaty. The story that a Byzantine courtier (Aetius ; cf. below) 
formed the chief obstacle is a clever invention; for a union of the Western and 
Eastern empires could not but have exercised a disastrous effect on the Byzantine 
court life. 

J . The Settlement oe the Image Controversy ; the Severance oe the 

Greek World erom Eome 

(a) From Nicephorus I to Leo V (802-820). — Events had taken place under 
Irene which overthrew all the arraugements of the emperors Leo and Heraclius. 
This Atitius, the first minister of Irene (called 6 nrapaSwaarevcov), had two themes 
under him, that is to say, he possessed the supreme military and civil command 
! over two provinces. His excessive power exasperated the high officials, and it was 
1 from their ranks that the successor of Iren.s (who was soon deposed) came forward 
in the person of Nicephorus the treasurer-general (802-817). The Syrian dynasty 
was overthrown, and a hew house came up. The mere fact that a man once more 
filled the imperial throne of Byzantium made it impossible to maintain the 
argument, upon which the coronation of Charles as emperor had been based, 
that there was a vacancy , in the empire. Nioepborus received overtures for 
peace from Charles, and left them unanswered. It was only when Venice, which, 
having revolted from Byzantium in 806, had returned again to Byzantium fin 80'^ 
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remarkable Papyrus-letter, in the “Archives Nationales” (k. 17, no. 6), coincides'’ 
with this letter in, certain plirases, but it was certainly not despatched until 839 ; 
and it was written by the emperor Theophilus to the emp)eror Louis, to congrat- 
ulate him on his victory and to advise the arrangement of terms with Lothaire, to 
whom a Byzantine mission had been sent at the same time. 

(a) The Period down to the Restoration of Image WorsJiijo (8J/P). — The emperor 
. Michael showed himself by no means capable wliere Bulgarian help was not forth- 
coming. The capture of Crete by the Arabs (823), the revolt of the Dalmatian 
towns from Byzantium, and the progress of the Saracen conquest of Sicily, indi- 
cate tire critical state of the Byzantine Empire under his nde. Michael’s mod- 
eration in the image controversy had led the head of the ecclesiastical party of 
independence, the abbot Theodorus of Studion (752-826), to entertain various 
hopes, the frustration of which drove that fiery spirit into violent antagonism. 
An uncompromising enemy of Cmsaro-papism, who did not endure that “our word 
should be hidden for one single hour,” aud paid no regard to ecclesiastical supe- 
riors or synods, he had already claimed the supremacy of the law and the gospel 
over the emperor, and had argued that the emperor was not mentioned in tlie 
gospels. He now pointed to the government of the Church, which had to decide 
the divine dogmas, while the emperor aud princes had to help them and ratify 
the decisions. The antagonism of this talented and firm prelate would have been, 
far more damagmg to the Byzantine monarchy had not Greek national pride been 
:aggrieved by the constant, stress laid on the quimacy of Eome (which was to The- 
odoras the safe harbour of refuge for the Avhole Church in every storm of heresy) ; 
in fact, he smoothed the path for Photius, the leader of the Greek party of inde- 
. pendenoe. Theodoras extols the peaceful monastic world in a biograq)hy of the 
.abbot Plato, aud by epigrams, in which every useful member of the community, 
from sick-nurse to abbot, is glorified as an emblem of duty faithfully fulfilled ; his 
addresses contain golden 'grains of sincerest qohilaiithropy. Erom them, as from 
the biograqrhy of his mother Theoktiste, and from his letters — “I shall never 
grow weary of writing,” he says, in the last letter of the collection — breathes a 
full and rich humanity aud an inilexible power of resistance which could not be 
broken by thrice-inflicted imqnisoument and scourging. But his lofty conceptions 
of Church aud State ran counter to the stream of Greek development. The mon- 
.astery of Theodorus remained the seat of varied intellectual labours; aud from it 
the perfected system of minuscules was carried out, as the Tetra-Evangelium of 
Porphyrins Uspensky (dating from the year 835) attests. i 

Iconoclasm on , the lines of Constantine V was continued under Michael’s son 
T'heop)hilus (829-842), Avho wished to ensure the victory of his .school by the unspar- 
ing infliction of imqu’isonmeut and branding. At the beauty contest before the 
nuptials of Theophilus, who : wished ' to UAvard the apple to the fairest, Casia, a 
maiden who pleased him, particularly, retorted to his remark, “ Sorrow came into 
the world through woman,” with the answer, “ Yet woman is the source of happi- 
ness.” Eor this she was passed over by Theopihilus. She founded a convent, where 
,her pDoetic gifts were developed. Discarding the old poetic forms and trusting to 
the popular style, she ventured to write poetry by sims (ictus). Eeminiscences 
of Menander and echoes of the Bible could not deprive her of her own feelings ; 
a self-conscious originality flashes forth in her songs of hatred, “I hate Mm who 
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• adapts himself to every custom.” We can believe that frivolity and la/hu's.s 
roused to indignation this defiant spirit, and tliat a, lal)oriou,s life amongst Icanunl 
men had more attractions for it than a pleasant existence in the soidety of fouls. 

The feeble Theophilus was consistently pursued by ill-fortune, 'rhe Baraeenic. 
advance was checked in Asia Minor by a Persian prince (called, a.s a Christian, 
Theophobus) ; an inroad was even made into the Arabian Empire. Put to l,iiilaiic(‘ 
this, came the terrible ihllage of the town of Amoriou (after a siege from the 7(h 
to the 15tli of August, 838) hy the Khalif Mutasim (Motassim, S33--842). Tlic 
martyrdom of the forty-two Greeks of Amorion was deeply graven on the memory 
of the Greeks. In the West, Palermo fell into the hands of the Ai'ab.s. 'J’lie 
belief in images still flourished in spite of violent measures; the three Eastern 
patriarchs repeated in a letter of 839 to Theophilus the story of the iinpressiou 
of the face of Mary on a pillar at Lydda. Theophilus, whose panegyrists extol 
his exertions in the cause of science (for instance, by conceding to scholars the 
permission to teach), and for the safety and buildings of the capital, rewarded his 
greatest general, his brother-in-law Theophobus, with base ingratitude, and his 
last act as monarch was to order the execution of this meritorious servant and 
kinsman. 

The regency for the thirteen-year-old son of Theophilus, Michael III (S42- 
867), was undertaken by his mother Theodora, his uncle Burdas, a strong and 
unscrupulous character, and the Magister Manuel. The connection of the latter 
with the monks of the celebrated monastery of Stndion seems to explain the 
order which was given for the restoration of image worship. The Synod of 84:3, 
the anniversary of which the Greek Church celebrates as /cvpiaicij rrjv op^oSo^w?, 
ended the long controversy. All the symptoms of madness appeai'ed in tlie 
debauched young emperor Michael III ; passion for the circus ami for low coni- 
, pany (common men, clowns, and jockeys), infatuated extravagance, clnmkenness, 
unrestrained lust, and mischievous cruelty. That malicious delight in turning 
to ridicule what was sacred to other men (by de.secrating the Sacrament and 
arranging processions of his boon companions attired in episcopal vestments) 
sprang with Michael from that same mania for outrage which prompted the 
emperor Caligula to erect his statue in the temple at Jerusalem. He is rather 
to be compared with Caligula than with Nero, although the latter is the parallel 
preferred by the Byzantine historians. 

, \ {j3) The JSntry of the Russians on the Scene. — As a terrible warning of the 
dangers which threatened a weak Byzantium from the north, the Eussians (Slav 
Eusb, Greek 'Pffl?, Arabic Btis, Finnish Knotsi, probably = the rowers) appeared 
. before Oohstantinople (July 15, 860, according to the anonymous chronicler of 
^ Brussels). These Scandinavian hordes (not Slavs from the Baltic or Goths from 
.the primea) had won, great fame early in the ninth century. They themselves 
bore .Northern names (EjurikE = Hroereke, OlagB = Helgi, IgorB — Ingvarr) and 
. gave Scandinavian names , to the falls of the Dnieper, which they descended in 
. their boats (ulvorsi = island fall, ,aeifor = always in front, gelandi = the echoing, 
varuforos c= wave fall, leanti =2 hlaejandi = the laughing, strakun, Swedish struk = 
... current). Even the ^ of the. Eussians with B 3 ''zantmm in 907, 911, 945, 

^^® ®^“^®Dlorthei'n military oath as the treaty of Charles 
.tli® .bald with liegner, 845, and of Siegfred and Halfdan with Lewis the German. 
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Otherwise the traces of Northern names and designations are scanty enough. * 
In the name of the town which in Slavonic is called Turow is concealed the 
name Tiiry, which came to Eussia with Eogvolod = Eag(e)vald; otherwise the 
Ivor Street in Novgorod and the spot in Kiev where the god Thor was wor- 
shipped are, with the “knout,” almost the only memorials of the Northern 
home from which the invaders came. 

These Northern heroes had been called into the country by the Slavs, Tchades, 
Kiiviohes, and Wesses as the superior national power. “Our country is large and 
rich, but there is no order in it; do you come and rule and govern over us,” said 
the Slavs, according to Nestor’s chronicle. But the Eussians appeared savage aud 
boorish, the “ most blood-stained ” people to the Byzantines who,, mistrusting their 
own strength, ascribed the retreat of the Eussians to the dipping of the robe of the 
Mother of God in the waves of the Bosphorus, as Photius relates, and claimed 
the credit for the subsequent conversion of the Eussians to Christianity. The 
Eussians then made Novgorod and Kiev centres of the empire, aud retained their 
Scandinavian character for a long time in the former city ; in the latter, notwith- 
standing Northern followers (Druschma), they became Slavonic by the year 1000 ; 
but in reality they accepted Christianity under Byzantine influence aud drew their 
learning and culture from Byzantium — although not until far later ; the peace 
of 907 was still sworn to by the god Perun (in whom we detect features of the 
Scandinavian Thor) and Volus (certainly not Basilius). Olga, Igor’s wife, was 
the first to receive baptism, aud the entire nation became Christian imder 
Vladimir (980-1015). A section of the crews in the fleet, and later a coiiG 
pauy of the imperial body-guard, celebrated for their weapons (axe and bayonet 
combined) were formed out of the Eussians: the VaragL- or with Slav nasal 
Varangi (Bdpayyoi). 

(y) Cyril and Methodius. — Byzantium was regarded at that period (863) as 
the centre not merely of civilization but of Christianity ; aud Eastilaw of Moravia 
(then the country on the March, comprising a part of Lower Austria as far as 
the Danube, and Northerm Hungary between the Danube and Gran), requested 
the emperor Michael III to send him a missionary familiar with Slavonic, and in 
this way endeavoured to obtain a Slavonic liturgy and a ohui'oh of Greco-Slavonio 
constitution. Through the brothers Constantine and Methodius of Thessalonica 
not merely did the Slavonic dialect of that region (in Moravia slightly blended 
with German words) become the prevailing dialect for e(3clesiastical purposes, but 
in other respects we can see there the beginning of that complex civilization 
which we may term Slavo-Byzautine. Eastern elements are prominent in this 
civilization, as might he expected from its Byzantine origin ; hut amongst the 
Slavs, owing to the manner, of its transmission, it has been everywhere influenced 
by the national Church. We have not yet surveyed the extent of the Slavonic 
debt to Byzantinism. Institutions aud forms of government, law and plastic arts, 
religious conceptions and liturgy, legends aud myths, — all flowed in narrow but 
numerous channels clown to the Slavonic nations. Aird there the differentia of 
the races down to the present day has been not Teutonism and Slavonism, but 
I’outonism and Byzantinised-Slavonism. • 

^ Old Norso Varinjnr, from Vam guard, therefore = privileged strangers, hy which name the Jlussiana 
designated tlie peculiar position of their Scandinavian countrymen among tliem,selves. 
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We derive our iiifornurtioii about the Tile of the brothers from (Iiv'ir biooi'ajilrVf 
the so-called “Panuonian Legends;” it is uulikely that these were (licialed by 
Method to a luipil; more probably tlicy were written in (b'C’ck by a learned 
Slav from Bulgaria toward the middle of the tenth century, and translated into 
Slavonic and enlarged by theological discourses in the twcltUi and thineeiilh cem- 
tmles ; further details (especially about the attitude of l lcrmanricli of Passan) are 
fnrirished by the papal letters of the British collection, and tlie so-called ‘‘'Italic 
Legend ” composed by Bishop Ganclerich of Velletri (f SOS), The bi'others (Jonstau- 
tine and Methodius. were born at The.ssalonica as Greeks, (Certainly not of a niixcal 
race, in the midst of Slavonic tribes, with who.se tongues tliey liecaine at an early 
age familiar, so that Methodius actually admiuisteirMl a Slavonic ]ri'iuci]!alitj' in 
Thessaly, before be retired to Olympus iir Asia IMduor. Ckurstantinc bad close 
r'elatious in 'Byzantium witb Pliotius, who in S55-S56, being then Amrii 
(aa-rjKpr^TK, a seeretis), was sent witb liim to the Araljs, and went (800-861) as 
missionary to the Kbazars ; be then, at tlie recpiest of Pastilaw in 863, accom- 
panied Methodius to Moravia, and certainly took with him some portion.s of the 
Old Testament already translated into Slavonic. The heretical attitude of Pliotius 
forced the brothers to break with Byzantium and turn to Home, where Pope 
Hadrian 11 consecrated them bishops in 868 ; the Slavonic liturgy was at first 
sanctioned there (by Pope Hadrian II 869 and .Pope John VIII 880), although 
it was afterwards prohibited in the Goinmonitorium of Pope Stephen VI and in 
Ms letter to Svatopluk discovered in the monastery of the Ploly Cross). Con- 
stantine, or as he was now called, Cyril, died in 869 ; Methodius laboured on the^ 
shores of the lake of Platten, extended his influence to Croatia, and died in. 
Moravia in 885. The struggle about the Slavonic liturgy was carried on with, 
much heat by the clergy ; the victory of the liturgy, in spite of the restrictions 
imposed by Pope Stephen VI, enabled the Slavs to outstrip the , Germanic nations- 
in the work of organising a national church. We may see here the effect of 
the spirit of independence characteristic of the Byzantine Church. 

The Slavonic national (glagolitic) alphabet, invented by Cyril and closely mod- 
elled on the Greek cursive character,^ facilitated the establishment of Christianity 
among the Slavs. The sphere of glagolitic monuments extends from Moravia and 
Bohemia (fragments at Prague, portions of the Missal) to Croatia, Istria (island of 
Veglia,, witli the inscription in the church of St. Lucia, dating from the eleventh 
century), and Dalmatia. Subsequently we find a simplified form of the Cyrillian 
alphabet which was probably composed by Bishop Clement of Drenovica under the 
Czar Symeon onthe model of Greek uncials (olde,st inscription: stone from Ger- 
man, on the east shore of, the lake of Prespa, '992-993 ; oldest hook: the Gospel of 
Ostromir, lG56:M057)., 

It was certainly not directly through Methodius and the picture of the Last 
Judgment ascribecl .tG .the Slavonic . apostle (by an erroneous identification with a 
painter),,, but indirectly, .throxrgh the whole Ghiistianising movement and the influ- 
ence, of, Byzantium, that the conversion of Boris, prince of the Bulgarians and of 
the B\fi.garian. people, came a'bpnt.,, . The Bulgarians standing on a low plane , of 
, . piyilizatiqn, retaiaed their .barbarouS' habits and were profoundly superstitious. The 
Oriental turban was worn by the men, while close-fitting dresses, long sashes 


4 S6b tlib plate "Beginning of the Gospel of St. Luke,” in the fifth section. 
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ornamented with gold and silver buttons, and veils for the face were still retained . 
by the women. They employed oxen and sheep as mediums of exchange ; slaves 
worked for them in an oppressive serfdom, or were even sold to Byzantium. 
Wouder-workmg stones were hung round the necks of the sick, and the dead man. 
was given his slaves and wives to accompany him to the g),'ave. A deep gulf sep- 
arated ruler and subjects, of whom even the foremost did not eat at the same tables 
with the prince (Khan, d/Ttyi; = oveghii, “ Exalted ”). The core of the nation was 
represented by the greater and inferior nobility, the /SolXaSe? (with Greek ending)^ 
and the ^ayaivoL. 

(S) The Biqjture with Home. — Boris had clearly seen how necessary it was- 
for his kingdom of Bulgaria to receive the Christianity which he had himself 
adopted, with an imperial sponsor, nnder the name of Michael. The question 
whether to join Eome or Byzantium was more obscure. The persecutions of the- 
pagans, which he himself initiated, and the inrush of eager missionaries of the most 
various sects (for example, of the Paulieiaus) into tliis new domain of Christianity 

— of lay Christians who professed to be priests and mixed all the superstition of 
their own homes with Christianity, or of Jews who wislied to disseminate their creed 

— did not conduce to make the new doctrines more popular. To crown all came^ 
the teaching of the highest eeele.siastical party of Byzantium, of the patriarch Pho- 
tius, which must have driven the Bulgarian prince out of his senses ; he then 
received a sketch of the /essential nature and features of orthodoxy, a theological 
treatise on the Trinity, and a history of the seven cecumenical synods and their 
most influential personalities ! — what did the obligation of guiding his subjects to- , 
“ the conception of truth ” mean to him ? So much was clear to him, however, that- 
his peopile, or at any rate he in his own j)erson, should take the leap from then" 
primitive manners to the ideal of the Byzantine court, where no one was allowed 

to talk too fast, laugh too loud, or apeak unbecomingly. 

The Bulgarian prince therefore tried the experiment’ of the West, and Pope- 
hTioholas I, cleverly recognising the needs of a simple race, conceded the Bulga- 
rian's requests, some of which were truly marvellous. The Pope wished to reform 
the inner man, not to alter reasonable customs or national dress. The war against 
superstition and cruelty was waged with gentle weapons. The grasp which Rome 
possessed of the Bulgarian situation, the care with which her representatives sug- 
gested a higher civilization, were in striking contrast to the ostentatious erudition 
of Byzantine theologians, and to the Byzantine insistence upon tedious ceremonies. 
But the advantage of Rome was thrown away, owing to quarrels of a personal kind. 
The Pope refused to approve the bishop who was presented to him, and the alli- 
ance was broken off. 

The discourteous attitude of Eome towards the Greek envoys in Bulgaria, who 
wore simply driven out of the country, and the rejection of the message communi- 
cated by them, supplied Photius, who, patriarch of , Constantinople since 858, had 
been deposed at a Roman synod in 863, with the final motive for a rupture with 
Rome. The theological basis of the renunciation of Rome, the Encyclical of 867 
(eyKVKXw<} eTTLa-roX-^) so important in the history of the world, was not weighty 
or burdensome. In the West, men had taught that tile Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the lAther and the Son, and by so doing had, according to the view of Pho- 
tius, denied the monarchical constitution of the Trinity. In conformity with tlm 
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•Western view the creed had been altered by tlie admission of the words ‘' and 
from the Son” against which the confession of faith engnivcd liy Pope Leo [II im 
silver pdatea bore witness. Further, in order most thoronghly to sliatter Pome’s 
claim to this positioji, Photins, by removing the imperial residenc.e from Pome to 
New Eome, asserted the transference of the p)rimacy to Pyzautium. '[’lu! con.sider- 
ation that Byzantium had become the centre of ecclesiastical life seemed to weigh 
heavily; the later decision of tire Bulgarian (puesbion by opponents of Photins 
shows that the rights of Eome within the Byzantine Empire were most iinjiopular. 
But undoubtedly the weightiest reason was the rejection in the West of so man}' 
Church customs which were knit up with the Greek national life, Photins then 
revealed the deep rift between West and East; it was national, and onlj- hroiigiit 
into relief by the Church dispute. How cordially he was greeted, and how ghull\' 
the lower sections of the nation welcomed the defence of their habits of life, is 
proved by the votes of confidence which the artisan classes afterwards addresseil 
to Photins. Meanwhile the secular power had passed to the Armenian ex-groom 
and friend of Michael, the joint-emperor Basilius (p. 49), who jait Michael to death. 

Now first, long after the loss of the Eastern provinces, tlie Greek spirit had vig- 
orously roused itself and produced among the people the consciousness of national 
unity, 

K . The Middle Byzantine Empire under the Macedonian Dynasty 
AND THE Eirst Comneni ( 867 - 1071 ) 

The intercourse with the East and the former incorporation of Oriental prov- 
inces in the empire, with their great inliueuce on culture, left traces for centuries ; 
Eastern suggestions, Armenian colonists, and natives of Asia Minor played a 
great part at court and in the State. But the Greek elements had begun to com- 
bine p and here too the first attempit at national union found expression in the 
Church. Learning and education, law and literature, had seen a renascence of the 
old Byzantine and Greek life, and the whole State became emphatically an expres- 
sion of Greek intellect. 

The divinely appointed rule of the emperor, despotic and unrestrained by law, 
in things spiritual and secular alike, swayed tire Byzantine intellect. The spir- 
itual and secular dignitaries were nominated by him, and a shadowy senate was 
summoned. The imperial finance-minister (koyodeVys tou yeviKou), the keepser of 
the privy purse rwv ot/eeta/cwp), the commandant of the watch (Spovyyd- 

pto9 Tfj? /SfyXa?), and the postmaster-general (XoyoOerri'i tov Spopov), the other 
excellencies, {TrarpiKLoi) and the protospatharii, the private secretary (d m-pcora- 
cr?;/cppTt9), the captain of the city {sTrap'^o^, at the same time jjra'f actus urbi and 
prmfeotus prastorfo, the magistrate of the capital), the queestor (KOLatarreop, then 
probably head of the police) flocked round the throne and executed the com- 
mands in the: various administrative and legislative spheres. , ■ 

The high military officers ruled the provinces (Oepara) and played an impor- 
tant rOle at court. They were. excellently paid: the patricius (commander of a 
division) received forty pounds of gold (£ 1 , 800 ); the strategus formerly £ 1 , 600 , 

, Wise, £1,350 5 the commander of brigade (turmarches) £550, after Leo 

. , Even, the piay, of the; officers (drungarius= major £270, later £220 ; comes 

, : ^baptain. £130 ; the peatecon.taTch = lieutenant £90) and of the under-officers 
l^lecarchs £45) must, be reckoned, good, if we consider that everything was found 
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for them. The army itself was devoted to its leaders, received small pay, but 
complete board, lodging, and clotliiug, and was in other respects treated consider- 
ately. This is attested, not merely by their exemption from taxation, and by the 
splendid baths at Dorylseon, which could hold .seven thousand men — the reputa- 
. tion they enjoyed in the wars with the Arabs as the avengers and saviours of 
Christianity, and the demand that all fallen soldiers should be declared martyrs, 
furnish an eloquent proof of it. 

There was also a powerful clergy, who had immense monastic estates as well 
as poor monasteries at their disposal, and ruled the people politically also, by 
using religious controversy for political oppiositiou, and urging the ma.sses to light 
through enthusiasm for the cause. From the clergy also came to a large extent 
the “ cloud of humanists, who made verses and turned pihrases, who begged and 
were not ashamed.” They found an appreciative audience in the large class of 
wealthy men who, consumed with thirst for titles, bought for themselves their 
title, and even a salaried office as a life annuit 3 ^ 

Then the hourgeois class ; from this were sometimes recruited the ranks of the 
clergy through the desire for seclu,siou, sometimes those of the lower officials of 
court and civil service, by the sale of offices, or the posts once bought became 
hereditary in the families of the order. The artisan guilds protected the old 
church customs as iuassailable achievements of faitii. 

Then the peasantry, dimiui.shed by the attractive power of the monasterie.s and 
by the sale of the land, and also ruined by a defective system of credit. All round 
the capital, in the district called the Province of the Walls, Latifimdia had been 
formed, on which peasant serfs worked for the emperor, for patricians and monas- 
teries — a picture of the whole empire. The jpeasant, once perha],xs free, who 
worked on these estates {IBLoarara), could not be evicted, but also did not possess 
the right of emigration, paid far more than the former tithe of corn ; he paid pro- 
tection-money and blood tithes, he was indeed a serf ('rrdpoiico^;), Tlie diminution 
of the free peasant class became noticeable from the mcrease in the mercenary 
forces, as in the Athens of the fourth century. Thus this prosperous season of the 
Byzantine Empire is naturally characterised by a constant struggle for the protec- 
tion, maintenance, and increase of the free peasantry. A powerful effort in this 
direction was made by the Homestead Act of the emperor llomanus Lacapeuns, 
who passed a law (934) forbidding the "magnates” {Bvvaroi) to actiuire any vil- 
lages or hamlets from the pwor {wevyTes ) ; they had actually to give back any pur- 
chases of laud, except in tlie case of their having raised valuable buildings. As 
“magnates,” were reckoned higher officials and place-holders, members of the 
superior clergy, and all who had money and position. The old connection between 
landed property and military service appears further in the resuscitated institution 
of inalienable military fiefs, the owners of which had to provide equipment and 
food; and only the heirs, and those who bore a share of military service and tax- 
ation might acquire such pl■opertJ^ The workman class was superstitious, dull- 
witted, and, notwithstanding Christianity, addicted to the old cults. The lowest 
section finally was represented by the very numerous slaves, in whom a flourishing 
trade was carried on. Danilis, the richest lady of the Peloponne,sus, presented to 
her imperial adopted son Basilius five hundred slaves (including one hundred 
eunuchs) and one hundred slave girls ; after her death in 888 the emperor eman- 
cipated three thousand of her slaves and settled them in Lower Italy. 
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Tlie stvenpith of llw I'yjiaiitino onijitre lay i» ihe aijny aiui '.o - 1 A! 
and iwnvly KeUled sui>jecl3 uecvijdeil a }>iaco {uwaigsi Uio * t ;n,i 

liefs. The iiujwnal iieet under Uie Bnusganvis (n, 80 ; a sa ‘..i" 

saine root is in " (Tedriinge. ”) was jiaid IVuin the Biale erdfcrs ; she j s - a ■„ ; « *• 

by the Theinala (provinces), and the niajurily of Uie shijss indossyt'd u< ihe ‘iOj < r-d 
fleet. Tube.s for discliarging Gi’eek lire were placed "ir the hrms hi ils.- ui- na.! 

The lleet was inauued liy llussian Northnieu, who scrvedns nierccnaic at Hi.ir. 
time also by Syrian Mavdaites (cf, p. 65), as barhariau.H vvho htul scaled in the 
empire and thus liable to service, and tliially liy tlie ivalivo pHipuhtt,ii,m of thii 
island province, of the pa-ovince of Saiaos, and of the (Jihyrrhtcotic. priwliu'c. 
When this latter territory was lost the mrvy also was ruined, so that iu lire 
eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth century pnrates swept the, seas. Wlieii 
the necessity of a navy made itself felt in the -war with the, Norman fleet, the / 
Venetians fought and decided the battles of the Greek emperor. 

The core of the Byzantine Empire was Asia, Minor, which required to he 
defended by perpretnal war against the Arabs. On the Black Sea it still ]>ossesKed 
the Orimea, the starting point for the trade with the surrounding nations, especially 
with the Khazans. The Pecheueges and Bulgarians encio.sed the small part of ,' 
Thrace and Macedonia which .still remained Greek. The Peloponnese, through,' 
the attitude of the Slavonic tribes, was only in part.s nominally dependent. I)yr-j 
rhaclihnn seiwed to secure the communications with Italy. By the side of the 
independent kingdom of Italy, with Pavia as its capital, Calabria still n:iaiutai,nec| 
it.s position as a Greek jiroviuce ; an attempt was also made by B 3 'zautinm to exerf 
else some maritime suj)ervi,gion in these waters. In Sicily, on the contrary, theri!,; 
were but few points still in Byzantine hands. i 


(ct) From Bmilius I to Bomanus II {S67-96S). — Basilius I (S67“SS6) laid: 
the foundations for the internal and external consolidation of the empire. He wad 
descended from an Armenian family of military colonists at Adriauople; h.is 
mother was called Paukalo and was, according to I’ahari, a Slav. In compensatioji;! 
for Sicily which soon became compdeteR Arab (.in 878 Syracuse submitted^v',. 
Emperor Leo, 889 a battle at Myke, 902 lo.ss of Taormina), and where only i)p.. 
Byzahtine law prevailed, lie added to Calabria a second pirovince of Southern I tj'yaa 
Lohgibardia. Considering the actual secession of Venice, which had created,;, of 
herself (cf. p. 73) an invincible position on the sea by the treaty of S40 (Pact. ,c). 
Lotkarii) and its ratification by Lewis II (857), it was a master stroke of diplur 
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submission to Eonie. A fitting pendant to this ecclesiastical policy was the sup- 
pression of the Paulieians by Basilius ; they removed under Tziinisces to the Bal- 
kan Peninsula and were revived in the sect of the Bogumiles. Perhaps also the 
persecution of the Jews in Southern Italy by Basilius may be traced to a renewal 
of the claim of Leo the Isaurian (cf. p. 70) to establish one faith throughout tlie 
empire. Glancing over the domain of art we might regard the decorations of the ' 
'Church of Scripii, built in 873-874^ as an instructive allegor}^ of the spiritual move- 
ment of that time ; an abundance of designsj which attest the presence of a strong 
vitality, but still, it must be confessed, crude in execution, an echo of the hard 
struggles of the Byzantine people, from which the old language, altered in many 
ways, emerged victoriously. The hereditary monarch}^, wlrieh extended from 867 
to 1028, was unusually emphasised in form by the joint sovereignty of the sous (in 
the case of Basilius I: Leo VI and Alexander; in the case of Eomanus II; Basi- 
lius II and Constantine VIII); but iu fact it broke down through the institution 
■iof mayors of the palace (see below). 

iC' The gleamed emperor Leo VI (the Wise, 886-911), who was compared to the 
'emperor Claudius, had a far higher importance than the “wise fool” of the Julian 
(Tine, whose studies exercised no sort of iidluence upon his time (Vol. IV, p. 422). 

V; It may be that merely utilitarian considerations led tlie Byzantines of this age to 
('(eollect all the learning of the past and above all that of Justinian’s epoch, but, 
at any rate, they completely resuscitated it. The process of decay, uninterrupted 
1: : aihce Pleraclius, seemed checlvcd for the future ; even in the descriptions of the 
iiprovinees which the emperor Constantine VII Porpliyrogenuetus supplied, the 
1:,':': sixth century is the authoritative basis, notwithstanding the new organisation by 
( Leo VI. The great code of the Basilica in sixty books, compiled between 887 and 
S93, was one such renewal. Basilius in his Proclmrus had restored this basis as 
' much as possible (for example, in the law respecting the property of ruarried 
: persons), and now the entire code of Justinian was revived, not merely as regarded 
the marriage law, divorce, and the limitation of marriage contracts to the wealthy 
"(cf. p. 40), but also in matters of family law, the power of the - father, the law of 
‘Compulsory inheritance, and usury. 

But ill a still more signiflcaub fashion Leo recurred to the glorious age of Jus- 
tinian. Cscsaro-papism arose afre.?li ; ordinances were issued as to the admissibility 
■of married aspirants to bishoprics, and the age limits of sub-deacons ; festivals were 
appointed for celebrated preachers, marriage dispensations were granted. A 
patriarcih who, opposed his wishes, Nicholas, a friend of his youth, whom he had 
honored with the title of a tmsted councillor, was compelled by the emperor to hand 
in his resiguatiou, as he refused to bless the .emperor’s fourth marriage, and even 
excommunicated him (907). It was then quite obvious that the emperor settled 
the rank and the precedence of the prelates. The dioceses formerly subordinated 
to Eome were now recovered: Nicbpolis, Stellas, Sicily, Stygmon, Gephallenia, 
Thessalonica, Dyrrhachium, Dalmatia, were finally separated from Eome and made 
■ subject to Byzantium. Conformably to this change, these countries were regarded 
as new provinces (themata) and as such enrolled in the new list of themes. Even 
then the generalisation of Constantine Porphyrogeunetus that the empire tvas split 
rip into governorships, and that the emperor had not, therefore, his old power, might 
iihold good for the emperors, with the exception of the greatest. Wealthy families, 

|« especially on the frontiers of the empire, collected followers, transformed th?«» 

.i peasants into soldiers, and founded Byzantine feudalism. . • 
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Tlieological iuterests drew Leo into chnrch meetings as an onuor ; srh..- 

iastic attaiumeiiLs led him to imitate Latin verse in a maeurmiie, vein. Mur!) 
ecrtainiy has been fathered upon him whicdv he did nut compose, lau luimrln m 
him his bad reputation. On the other hand, wlien \vc consider the gietU aUnicurm 
of the successes of his father Basilius and his commauder-in-chiof Niceplmrus 
Phocas, as well as the reference to the capture of Theodosiopolis, and the jivcdomi- 
nant position of the Arabs, it is almost certain that Leo is really the author of 
the “ Tactics ” (p. 68). Leo employed pagan Mag\’ars as execntioners ” agtunst 
the Christian Bulgarians, but hardly with success ; the Czar Symeou was justilied 
in reproaching him with this violation of Christian fellow-feeling. 

A commercial question, that of burdening the trade between Greece and Bvd- 
garia with heavy tolls and of diverting it from Constantinople, induced Symeon 
(893-927) to wage wav on Byzantium. The appointment of a Bulgarian patriarch 
in Aclirida (which from this time down to 1767 was the iutelleotual centre of 
the western Balkan countries), and the assumption of the imperial title (car, carl), 
originally cesarB, later CBsarb = Cresar) over the Bulgarians (917) and the Greeks 
(924), clearly revealed his plans. He told the emperor, “This is an empire which 
lias come to me!” In his opinion the Bulgarians usually coveted the laud of 
others, the Greeks ceded then.' own. Symeon, who before his accession had lived 
in a monastery, to which his uncles also withdrew, wished to elevate his people 
by the introduotion of Greek learning; he had himself read Demosthenes and 
Aristotle at Byzantium in his youth. He projected a reference book (Sbornik) 
which comprised treatises on theological, plulo.sophical, and historical subjects, 
and was translated into Kussiau in the eleventli century, and he caused an 
epitome of the Greek law to be prepared. Grigori then translated Malalas (p. 45), 
his cousin, Todor Dutsov, copied manuscripts ,iu hi.s monastery, John the E.xarch 
descrilaed in his preface to the Sestodnev (Hexameron) the residence of the Czar, 
in which the splendour of Byzantine architecture and painting, and the glittering 
gold of the robes of the princes and nobles, contrasted so sharply with tlie straw 
cottages of the coimtry. Fresh strength and a recently adopted culture had here 
to be overcome. The Turkish and new Slavonised people of the Bulgarians tlius 
fonnecl at that age of international consolidation the very heart of Slavonism and 
became its champions in virtue of their military and political capabilities. 

The Magyars (Hungarians = Huns and IJgiians?) seemed to Leo the mo.st 
suitable allies against Symeon. The race is in its germ Finno-Ugrian, since its 
numerals and words, for ordinary objects of life are identical with those of the 
Finhish-Ugrian Yogules (arrow in Vogule, Ostiak, natl, Magyar, ngil ; dog, 
Vog. «m&, Mag. horse, Yog. Zda;, M, Mag. M). From their far distant home 
on the Isim, Irtish, and Om, where Aristeas of Proconnesus, the authority of 
Herodotus (of. Yol. 11, p. 146 et seq., and Yol. IV, p. 273) describes the fore- 
fathers : of the Magyars,, the Jyrkes, on tlreir hunting expeditious, the Magyars 
had come in the course of nearly fifteen hundred years into the country between 
the Gaspian and the. Black Seas, into , the region between Kuban and Don, where 
fishing might he eombined with the chase. , They had then settled, about 860, in 
Livadia, between the Don and the Dnieper, where they fell under the influence of 
the Khazars and adopted numerous Turkish words (e. g. Jcende, in Khazar kender- 
7r/m?i==the ,king,,at whose side stands a high legal officer, dsila — '^vXm, perhaps — 

, Ddyula). The Khazars, who adopted, Judaism soon after 860, then ruled over an 
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-empire wliioli stretched from tlie Jaik to the Dnieper and Bug, from the Caspian* 
■Sea ajid the southern slopes- of tlie Caucasus to the middle Volga and the Oka. 
'The Magyars, pressing on further, came to the country of Atelkuzu [Alel = Turkish, 
itd = river, Uzv,, Dnieper), where they ruled the Slavs and sold them into slavery 
= bloodsucker), but also came under Slavonic influence, which affected their 
customs and language (the heads of the seven tribes are called voevocl, ^oe/3oBoi = 
Voivodeu). 

In the war with the Bulgarians the Magyars were at first successful; hut on 
the way home they suffered a disastrous defeat and n^ere now attacked by the 
Pecheiieges (Patjsiualrs) on tlie Djiieper, whom the Bulgiiriaiis launched at them, 
thus imitating the Byzantine system. I’heir families, which, remained behind on 
the steppes of Bessarabia, were crnshed or captured ; the whole nation thereupon 
decided in 896-897, under the rule of Arpad (890-907), to march fiirtlier to the 
West, and so immigrated into their present home, separated into North and South 
Slavs, and made great expeditious through Europe. Witli this event concludes 
the second national migration. Old native sources were first worked up in tlve 
thirteenth century into tlie untru.stworthy “ Gesta Hungarorum ” of the anonymous 
notary of King Bela IV, so tliat the passages in Leols “ Tactica ” and Constantine 
Porphyrogeniietus are more valuable; so also the Arabic accounts whic],i are 
attributed to Muslim beu Abil, Muslim al Garmi (in 845), e. g. the account of Ibu 
Ensta, writing in 912-913. 

The terrible sacking of Thessalouica by the renegade Leo (from the Syrian 
Tripolis, 904) showed that the navy was still unable to fulfil its duties of guarding 
the seas. The lamentations of the piatriarch Nicholas (p. 83), with which the 
Church of St. Sophia resounded, testified to the weakness of the empire. It is 
interesting to note that, in spite of tl.\ese Arabian plundering expeditions, fairly 
good relations were maintained with the Arabs at Constantinople, who, according 
to the testimony of that patriarch, were allowed to possess a mo.s(pne and to profess 
their religion without let or hindrance. 

The foolislr provocation giveii to Sjuneou by Leo’s successor, Alexander (912- 
913), who insulted his envoys, renewed the war between Symeon and Byzantium; 
the latter was besieged iir 913. The new Great Bulgaria now comprised the 
Balkan Peninsula from Mesembria to llhodope, from Olympus to tlie mouth of 
the Galama with the exception of the strip of Macedonia on the sea, towards Servia 
as far as the united Drin, the white Drim, the Ibar, and the Save. Wallachia, 
piavts of Huugary, and Transylvania, completed the immense empire. 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus (“Born in the Purple”), 912-959, early 
turned his attention to learned studies. His restoration of the old university (cf. 
p. 26) went hand in hand with an eager revival of the old learning in the domains 
■of history, geography, agriculture, natural history, and medicine. At that period 
the taste for collecting literary treasures was widely prevalent, as is shown liy 
■other collections (for example, that of old epigrams by Constantine Gephalus) 
which Constantine had not initiated; but his influence did much to mould the 
characteristics of this “ encyclopsedic age.” TJie connoisseurs of antiques (such as 
Basilius of Neocmsareum) dedicated their works to him. Court etiquette (in the 
work cU Cmrimoniis), military and civil administration, birt also popular poetry, as 
his collection of Acclmnationes (songs of welcome to the emperor) proves, met 
with, his warm appreciation. He had the consciousness, in spite of all the learu-"^ 
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ing of past ages, tliat the language could not be cramped and stationary, but tliat it 
ought to develop continuously and in keeping with the present. He .shovnui the 
same taste for history as his grandfather Basiliirs I, and continued the work of 
Theophanes, but hr an inflated and boastful style. 

In his age the Byzantine system of Ifayors of the Palace was developerl. It is 
beyond any doubt that we may thus designate the position of the Basileiopators,. 
who ultimate^ bore the imperial title (thus, Stylianus Zautzes, 894). The fact 
that in the Frankish Empire, the post of the mayor of the palace grew out of the 
royal civil service which was concerned with the administrative duties of the 
royal household, and in Byzantium out of the post of commander of the foreign 
guard (Hetariearch), cannot establish convincingly any difference lietwoen the 
majmr of the palace and the Basileiopiator. More distiirotive is the fact that the 
Carohngians only rose to he viceroys, hut the Byzantine coraiiiander.s to real 
imperial dignity by the side of the Armenian dynast}' ; in fact, the latter formally 
took the second place. 

Eomaiius I Lacapenus (919-944 co-cmperor), the son-in-law of Constantine,, 
reduced the latter not merely to the second, hut, by the coronation of his own tliree 
sons, actually to the fifth place ; and, unlike the Carolhigiau mayors, abandoned 
even the outward sembla.uce of respect for the ruling dynasty. In Bulgaria, after 
the conclusion of peace in 924, and after the deatlr of Syuneon in 927, the recogmi- 
tion of the Bulgarian patriarchate and the marriage of Maria, granddaughter of 
lionmnns, with the Czar Peter, produced friendly relations with Byzantium. The. 
solidarity of Islam was broken up by an alliance with the emir of Meliteue (928). 
Armenia, which was hound , to East Rome by so many private ties, and had. 
become a great power under the powerful Asot (9 1 5-9 2 S), was now brought into 
a political alliance; and amity wa.s establislied with the Russians after their severe^ 
defeats by the commercial treaty of 945. 

The glory of acquiring new relics, especially that of the image of Christ, which, 
had been brought from Edessa to Rome, cast a halo round the usurped crown of 
Roniauus ; the latter knew also how to employ the Curia for hi,s own purposes ;; 
he won its friendship, ostensibly by a “unioir” (920), and really by the enthrone- 
ment of Theojjhylactus, his horse-loving son, as patriarch. It i.s hard to say how 
■far Romanus may have entered into financial negotiations with the senator Alheric, 
the protector of the Curia, for the trausferrence of imperial rights. Finally, Con- 
stantine YII, by the agency of the sons of Romanus, freed himself from the father, 
and then from the sons. 

(6) The Empire at tlu Height of its Power under Nicephorus II Phocas, John 
Tzimisces, and Easilius II {963~-lO^S). — Even if little that is complimentary 
can he said .. about , the talents of Constantine as a ruler, as a man he stand's, 
far above : Ids , son Romanus II (959-963), who at the age of nineteen had mar- 
, Tied Theopliano, the heautiful daughter of a poor innkeeper. Joseph Bringas, th& 
.mo.viug .spirit, of the government, confided the war against Crete to the experi- 
; eneed Moephorus Phocas,. who conquered the island in 961 and brought it back 
to Oln’istianity. . He had, already captoed the Cilician towns and Aleppo, when 
the news arri-yed, of the death, of ^Romautis II. Theophano ■was to act as regent 
for bis infant children BasRius II and Constantine VIII. Hicephoras then 
'tmarehed tq the capital and had hmself crowned emperor, not without the co- 
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operation of a bastard son of Eomanus Lacapenus, Basilins, the pjresident of the® 
Senate. 

Nicephorus II' (963-969) was a silent ascetic with a fiery sonl, who practised 
the virtue of self-suppression not only through the privations of a soldier’s life hut 
also in the monastic cell ; rude, rough, and ugly, but surrounded by all the charm 
of victorious campaigns, the idol of his troops, he became the husband of the most 
seductive and most delicate of women, the empress-widow Theophano, who thus 
secured for herself the successful general. He carried on the crusade against 
Islam with the fanaticism which is peculiar to the Cappadocian race from which 
he sprang; the fallen were to be reckoned martyrs (cf. p. 81). Everything must 
be subservient to the purposes of the war, of the army, and of the navy, which 
alo]ie Bj^zautium posse.ssed, as the emperor boasted to Liut]3raud. . The coinage 
was debased as a means of relieving the finances; restrictions upon the acquisition 
of land in mortmain, perhaps also a limitation of the right of pre-emption to indi- 
viduals of the same status as the vendor, were all tried as a means of restoring 
solvency. The wide stretch of frontier facing the Arabs had hecoine with its for- 
tresses (cl Awassim) a military frontier, which urgently needed settlers. Patience 
was required; the Jacobitic immigrants were, according to the emperor’s word, to 
remain exempt from all annoyance on the score of dogma (Chaloedou). The 
emperor had, it is true, made more promises than the clergy of Byzantium wished 
to keep ; in spite of everything the Syrians were dragged into the capital for reli- 
gions tests. Ho monk ever formed so rigid an ideal a.s this einperor, who would 
have wished to lay all the riche.s of the world at tire feet of Theophano, but had 
himself absolutely no wants. The home for which he sighed was Lavra on Mount - 
Athos, foimded by Athanasius in 968 at his instigation; there retirement from tire 
world was possible in tire .strictest form, in the spirit of the old Oriental nionas- 
ticism, 'in the spirit of Abbot Theodorns of Stndion. 

As a part of otiicial .salaries was kept hack by Nicephoriis, as Caesaro-papism 
threatened to revive in its lianshesb form through his policy, since without the 
emperor’s consent and command no episcopal election could be held, and no See 
occupied, and as an almost e.xtortionate advantage of the corn monopoly was taken 
by the government, the whole empire was in ferment. Theophano took measures 
to ensure that a palace revolution under the young Armenian John TziTaisce.s 
should find the Iredroom of her husband open; and Nicephnrus was put out of 
way. The empress Theophano was banished by the patriarch. John Tzimisces 
was compelled to devote half of his entire fortune to the impoverished peasantry , 
in the metropolitan tliema, by the enlargement and furnishing of a groat lios^Dital 
in Constantinople. On tliis condition he was recogni.sed as emperor, and was 
crowned in 969 in the Chni'ch of Saint Sophia. Tzimisces conducted the war 
against Paissia with brilliant success, since he liberated Bulgaria. But he did 
not restore the empire to the. Czar Boris II, who was released from captivity ; 
Bulgaria remained henceforth under Byzantine rule. Only a small piece of 
Macedonia and Albania liad passed in the year 963 under the rule of the Sliish- 
manids, and now remained independent. Tzimisces obtained great successes 
against tire Arabs under the leadei-sbip of the Eatiinites of Egypt; be conquered 
Syria and cro.ssed Lebanon., The East was then thoroughly stripped of its treas- 
ured relics. He died on the march home, and there are grounds for suspecting 
that he was poisoned. . , 
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. The kingmaker of tlmt time, the eunuch Basilius, proclaimed Basilius II 
(976-1025), then twenty years of age, as independent sovereign. The sense of the 
duties of a ruler completely changed his eliaracter, and motilded a youth addicted 
to every foian of license into a firm and almo.st ascetic man. 

The West Bulgarian Emjiire under the Shishmanids, with Prespa, later Achrida, 
as the capital, still .stood unbroken; in fact, it had been comsideraldy exiemled 
under Samuel (976-1014). Nob merely had the Byzantines received severe 
defeat (991) — even the mm’e southerly Adriatic coast was abandoned to Bvd- 
garia, the northern coast with the Dalmatian islands went to the Croat Kreszinrir 1, 
and Rervia became a vassal State of Bulgaria. But the defeat of vSarnuel on tire 
Spercheius, and still more the capture of fifteen thousand Bulgarian.s effected on 
the Belasitza Mouutian (1014 ; south of the passes of Klidiou and Kiinpoluug) 
decided the fate of the Bulgarian Empire. The prisoners were blinded; one in 
every hundred was left with one eye to guide the others home. Basilin.s wa.s 
called from this deed Bnlgaroktonos, — slayer of the Bulgarians. We can under- 
stand that the Czar Samuel, to whom this pitiable army was sent, was heart-broken 
at the sight. 

In the year 1018 Basilhijs made his entry into Achrida, where the splendid 
royal treasure, gold-emhroidered robe.s, and a crown of the Shishmanids set with 
pearls, foil into his hands. The Bulgarian nobles, who retained their privileges, 
could now rejoice in Byzantine titles. The fiscal system was for the moment left 
in its present condition, — a measure of corn, maize, and millet for each yoke of 
oxen. Filially independence wa.s guaranteed to the Church of Bulgaria ; its fir.st 
archbishop was a Bulgarian, though it may he noticed that his successor, Leo, was 
a Greek. Altliongli at first the extent of the archbi.shoprio of Achrida had been 
fixed at what it was in later years, the emperor, on the request of the Archbislio]), 
re-establi.shed the diocese on its old scale, .such as it was under Czar Peter, not- 
withstanding that Greek dioce.ses, especially Thessalonica, were prejudiced thereby. 
The high estimation in which the new subjects of the empire were held wa.s 
clearly shown by the intermarriages of noble families with the royal Bulgarian 
house of the Shishmanids. Thus Basilius was loyal to the principle which lie 
had announced in his proclamation of 1020, — “ Although, we have become lords 
of the comitry, we have maintained its privileges as mviolahle.” Bulgaria was 
linked to Byzantium only by a personal union. For the acquisition of a new 
province, West Bulgaria with Servia, by this energetic policy of reconciliation, 
and for the victory of the Greek spirit over the Bulgarian, Basilius offered his 
thanksgiving in the Church of the Mother of God at Athens, to whom costly 
vessels from Achrida were dedicated. 

Ill social matters Basilius followed in the .steps of Eomanus I Lacapenus, 
checking most stringently the formation of large landed estates. He extended 
the list of the magnates, who were prohibited from acquiring a village or hamlet 
(cf. p. 81), by adding to it the members of the body-guard, abolished the right 
: of the magnates, to acquire a title by. forty years’ possession, and introduced a rule 
requiring the production of the original title-deeds. In fact, he confiscated large 
; estates in Cilicia and Cappadocia, commanded a speculator in land to pull down 
, his mansion, and allotted tile ground among small piroprietors. The whole burden 
of military service was,, at least for some, decades, put on the shoulders of the 
^uagnates ami great, landed proprietors in such a way that the rich neighbours 
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were responsible for outstanding taxes of tlie small fanners (aWTjXeyyvov). His' 
attack on the system of large estates was essentially a national attack, aimed 
by the European element in the empire at the ring of noble landed proprietors 
in Asia Minor. He had, perhaps, been counselled to draw the attention of the 
wealthy to personal anxieties and divert it from piolitics by heavy taxation. 
Basilius by unwearying exertions had acquired districts of Armenia in Asia Minor 
and given them back as fiefs, and had strengthened the garrisons and fortresses 
in every direction. The wide extent of his acquisitions may be inferred from 
the new bishoprics of Keltzene. He treated the Armenian Empire, which he 
annexed in 1021, with the greatest leniency, so that the Armenian historian 
Matheus IJrhaci extolled his mercy and kindness. 

Under Basilius tlie Byzantine limpire attained not only its greatest territorial 
expansion, but also the zenith of domestic influence and prosperity. 

(fl) The Prelude to the Disruption {1036-1071). — The reign of Constantine 
VIII (1026-1071), in spite of his patronage of favourites, still showed the cap)ability 
of repelling foreign foes, such as the Peeheneges and Arabs. His daughters, Zoe 
and Theodora, had some influence on the succession. An old senator, Roinanus 
Argyropulus, was married to Zoe, and reigned as Eoroauns III (1028-1034). His 
rOle of a crowned philosoplier was ill suited to him. A I'emorseless persecution 
of the Syrian schismatics, which aroused bitterue,ss even in the lay circles of 
Byzantium, drove many Syrians into the country of the Arabs. His own expedi- 
tion against the Saracens ejided disastrously, after he Iiad rejected the khalifa 
proposals for peace. Hevertlieless, the celebrated general Georgius Mauiaces 
(ef. above, p. 50) won Edessa. 

Zoo seems to have put the emperor out of her path in favour of her paramour 
Michael, who, as Micliael IV (1034-1041), exerci,sed tire sovereignty in name 
alone ; he was the brother of John, a eunuch and head of the orphanage, who 
became the real monarch as imperial chancellor. At any rate the sense of the 
respousibilitie.s of his great power had such effect on Micliael that he was able 
to protect the empire against invasion. In him a zealous theologian and philoso- 
pher, who courted the society of the Theosophists, once more mounted the 
Byzantine throne. The Ptocliiotropheion, the hall which he built in Constanti- 
nople, was a sort of refectory for the devout poor. He succeeded, with the help 
of large mercenary forces, in repelling the attacks of the Saracens. The tradi- 
tional recapture of Athens after a revolt against the emperor is ascribed to the 
northern hero Harald Hardraada, son of Sigurd; hut the story springs from the 
erroneous interpretation of a Eunic inscription on the gigantic lion in the arsenal 
at Venice. Thus the beautiful reflection of Athenian greatness in Icelandic 
ballads fades away to nothing. But it is certain that Harald fought gloriously 
in the years 1034 and 1035 against the Saracens on the coast of Africa and in 
Sicily, and against the Bulgarians on the Balkans. A yearning for liis own 
coimtry drove him hack to the north, even when the emperor Constantine did not 
wish to let him go. Danger seemed threatened by the revolt of the Slavs, whose 
privileges, dating from Basilius, were no longer respected. , A grandson of Samuel, 
Peter Deleanns, was proclaimed Czar of the Bulgarians, and the Albanian j)opula- 
tion now joined them, owing to the oppressive burden of imperial taxation. But 
the brilliant defence of Tliessalonica and, the treachery of another Bulgarian 
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•prince enaliled Mieliael to cnisli most remorselessly tlio ecclesiastical iiulependence 
of Bulgaria. 

The arrogance of iMichael V Calapliates (104-1-1042) led to the proclamation, 
of the princesses Theodora and Zoli as empresse.s ; and in 1042 Zoii married Con- 
stantine IX IMouomachus (1042-10.14). The rebellion of the general ilauiaces, 
wdio had recompiered Sicily in 1038, suddenly ended by an accident, inost fortu- 
nate for Constantine, which, cost Maniaces his life. A second danger was not 
lessened by the settlement of Pecheneges w.ithin the borders of the eni]nre, since 
by that expedient the inner connection between the Christianised nud the ];)agan 
members of that unruly race was not broken down. Tlie appointment of Greelvs 
to Armenian bi.shopiics, after the incorporation of the second part of tlie Armenian 
Empire, provoked the bitterest hatred of the Armenians towards B^’zantium, since 
witii this policy a confiscation of the property of the Chni'cli was evidently con- 
nected. The Armenians, or some of them at least, looked to the Seljuks as their 
liberators. 

This defection became all the more important when the Oriental Church 
isolated herself and completely broke away from Home (1054). Pope Leo IX had 
indeed cherished the hope that the Greek and the German emperors, being, as it 
were, the two arms of the Church, would annihilate the Normans. But the title, 
already accjuired by the Chnrch of Consta.ntinople, of the “ hotbed of heresy ” and, 
the contention of the patriarch lilidiael Cernlavius that he was the true ecumenical 
patiiai’clij the sovereign over the cluirches of the whole world, and that the Pope,, 
on the contrary, was only the bishop of Home, had made bad blood. In spite of 
tlie honest efforts of the emperor Constantine to bring about a peace, the Poinan 
legates deposited on the altar of the Clnirch of St. Sophia a bull of excommuni- 
cation against the patriarch Cerularius; tlie Synod, then convened, retaliated by 
condemning the bull and its autlior. Thus the split between the churches was. 
made irrevocable. 

At Coustautiuojile Monomaclius then revived the old university for the study 
of law, philosophy, and philology. The moving spirit of this restoration was tlie^ 
author Michael Psellus. Deeply influenced by tlie poetry and philosophy of the: 
ancient Greeks, especially by Homer and Plato, lie possessed a wonderful mastery 
of the Greek language. It is liardly astonishing that a siipernatiiral knowledge-, 
was attributed to liim, when we consider his comprehensive and by no nieaus. 
dryly encycloptedic mastery of the most diverse suhjects. He donned the monk’s. 
dres.s and withdrew from the whirl of the capital and its intrigues to the Mysian 
Olympus, where plane-trees and oypres.ses lifted their heads towards heaven and 
the songs of birds sounded from tlie bualies. Then once again returning from the 
solitude, which could not appreciate hi.s genius, into the crowded life of the court,, 
he used his pen as a weapon, which he sold. He served under a succession of 
emperors, and became first minister under Michael VII Parapinaces. This brilliant 
. and iinserupiilons scholar-politician is one of the most interesting products of 
.. Byzantine, development.. 

. After the death of Constantine IX Theodora assnmed the government, which 
, she administered: wisely with , the. help of the priest Leo Paraspondylos until the 
■uncQirciliatory attitude, of.., .the .patriarch Cerularius led her into violent opposition 
against .the Church, The, Armenian dynasty became extinct with this empress,.: 
>,,«.i^I^° H'ansmitted , the crown to the- generaT Michael VI Stratioticus (1056-^1057). 
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The rich landowner who was then chosen, Isaac I Coraneuus (1057-1059),. 
resisted the claims of the Oriental Church, hut retired himself into the monastery 
of Studion and intrusted to his friend Constantine X Ducas (1059-1067) the heavy 
responsihilit 3 >- of the throne, for which he had no special qualifications, as the’ 
result sliowed. Magyars, Pecheueges, IJzes were pressing forward on every side., 
The decline of Byzantine prestige was reflected in a scheme for uniting the 
churches. Gagik of Armenia tore up the deed of union, delivered a successful 
speech on the Armenian faith wdhch, was commended hy Constantine, and contrived 
the mru'der of the patriarch of Ctesarea as a lieretio. Aui, tl.re old royal city of 
the Armenians, then fell into the hands of the Seljuks, and the Armenian nation 
was almost broken up. 

The empress-widow^ Eudocia at least attempted, by the choice of the geireral 
Eomauus IV Diogenes (1067-1071), to effect a military I’eorgaiiisatiou. The’ 

■ neglect and delay of the last years was to be retrieved suddenly, and an army 
formed with worthless soldiers. In doing so Eomanus had not only the Turks tO’ 
withstand, but also the whole body of courtiers and officials, who immediately 
undermined his position by gibes : “He ex]5ects to check the enemy’s charge with a 
shield and to stab him dead with a cloth-yard lance, and every one claps iris hands 
and shouts ‘Hurrah!’” Tl,ie empire, of wdiicli educated classes thus ridiculed 
earnest efforts, was committ,lng suicide. The treachery of Turkish mercenaries,, 
the incompetence and treachery of Byzantine officers, allowed the battle at Mant-’ 
zikert (cf. ,p. 33) to end so disastrously for liomanus that he was completely 
defeated and taken prisoner. He was, it is true, soon released, only to fall on his. 
return into the , hands of the cruel John Ducas, who raised his nephew Michael 
to the purple, and put out the eyes of Eomauus. TTie battle of Mantzikert marks 
the definite disruption of the possessions of the Byzantine Empire in Asia Minor. 
In the wild competition of local pretenders for the imperial crowm, fomented by 
mercenary officers and Turkish machinations, the latter proved the most effective 
factor in the founding of the Sultanate of Ic'onium. The jjrosperous era of Byzan- 
tium was then dead and gone. 

(T- The Pause in the Disintegeation dumng the Eeign of the 

COMNENI (1071-1185) 

^(a) To the Death of Alexius I. — The feebleness of the emperor Michael A^II 
Ducas Parapinaces (1071-1078), who in his difficulties applied to Pope Gregory VII 
(1073) for help against the Turks, offering to renew the old union luetween l-fome 
and the daughter Church of Constantinople, as wmll as the foolish attitude of the 
emperor Nicephorus III Botaneiates (1078-1081) tow^ards the Normans, compli- 
cated the position of Byzantium, which in anj' case wms sufficient],}^ critical after 
the battle of Mantzikert. The part played by tlie Turks on the accession of 
Nicephorus was significant : troops of the Sultan of Icouium, who had been won 
over by the adherents of Michael VII, were to fight against him, but the Turkish 
captain of the mercenaries of Nicephorus persuaded them to retire. Both there and 
in other places Turks turned the scale by their troops, which they hired out to the 
emperor and the pseudo-emperors. 

Alexius I Comnenus (1081-1118) succeeded in capturing Constantinople: 
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* through the treachery of a German mercenary ollicer Hanno. iV cIonoi' diiiln- 
inatist and consummate general, Alexius would have, been able to eonironl the 
Turks with great force, had not a new foe arisen in the person of tiie Xorniun 
duke Eohert Gviiscard, who allied himself with Pope Gregory VII. Galabi ia liad 
already fallen to the enemy, and the Balkan Peninsula was tlm juize to wliicli 
Guiscard’s ambition now aspired. Robert conquered large portions of lJl\’ria. 
Alexius tried by large sacrifices of money to win over the emiieror Meiiry ITy, 
who indeed only turned against Robert’s ally, the Pope. Church treasures were 
■sold, and the connection of Venetian with Byzantine interests was adroitly userl 
in a struggle against the common foe. The Venetians, with whom a formal treut y 
was concluded in May, 1082, brought their shii:>s to replace the Byzantine tlect, 
which had been ruined by the loss of the provinces in Asia Minor. This treaty 
guaranteed to them the widest commercial rights, extending to all part.s of Llie 
empire, — hnmunity from tolls, harboiir dues, and other imposts, and an independent 
quarter in the port of Pera. This marks the beginning of the Venetian colonial 
dominion in the East and of the supremacy of Bj'zantine culture, and above all 
of Byzantine art, in Venice (cf. p. 62). In return for these trading advantages it 
was hoped that valuable allies had been secured for the service of the empire 
by Byzantium. The Venetians had to pledge themselve.? to fight on behalf of 
the possessions of their allies ; in 1111 the Pisans also were pledged to allow 
those of their citizens who were settled in Byzantine territory to .share in 
defending the empire against attacks. The aggressive policy of the hTormans 
was ended temporarily by a victory of Alexius and the death of Guiscavd 
(1085), when the most powerful Norman prince Roger adopted a policy of com- 
promise with Byzantium. 

Serious dangers threatened the Byzantine Empire from the Pecheneges 
(1038-1091 ; p. 85); Alexius had already sustained a defeat from them. Pie con- 
trived to prevent a second reverse by buying over another Turkish race, the Ciimani 
(also Uzes ; Hungarian Kunoh, Russian Polovzen), who first appeared in Russia in 
1055, and in 1065 expelled from Atelkuzu the Pecheneges, who had earlier ousted 
the Hungarians (p. 84). The Cumanian language happens to he known tons 
through the existence of a Cumanian glossary. 

The partition of the Seljuk Empire in 1092 (Vol. HI, p. 356) gave Alexius 
some hope of driving out the Turks, not indeed alone, hut with help of the 
West. The letter, still extant, which the emperor addressed to Count Robert I 
of Flanders may well contain many inaccuracies of translation, but in any case 
Alexius asked for help, and, among the many motives which impelled the Cru- 
saders, his appeals may have • been effective. In 1095 the petition of Alexius 
for the protection of the Holy Church was read at the Council of Piacenza;, 
and Pope Urban II (1088-1099) issued a proclamation on November 27, 1095, 
at Clermout (as we see from the similar letter to the Elemings) for the libera- 
tion of the Eastern churches. The question of union was not then mooted — 
from idealistic enthusiasm on the part of Urban, and from shrewd calculation 
■on that of Alexins. 

The learned daughter of th& emperor, Anna Comnena, who consulted oral and 
written soprees to write the history of her father (1069-1118), the narrative poem 
“ the A.lexiad,” relates in , her artificial style, based on Thucydides and Polybius, 
■X- marvellous things about the feeling in Byzantium. Instead of mercenaries who. 
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required to be paid, fiery champions who paid themselves ; instead of helpers for 
the eiuperor, warriors greedy for their own profit and despisers of treaties — it was 
noth horror that men looked on the migration of Western Ijarbarians, wlio plun- 
dered the Greek islands and coasts. Tire “ more ujnight ” (aTrXovcrTepoL) formed the 
.minority among them, while the “poorer,” who wished to rob, were in the majority. 
The personal charm which radiated from Alexius and reflects itself most vividly 
in the accoimts of the Crusader princes, as, for example, in the letter of Count 
Stephen of Elois, helped to lessen the diffleidties ; even Godfrey de Bouillon, 
who at first was extremely hostile to the emperor, coidd not escape this influ- 
ence and took the oath of fealty. The mass of the people had openly made 
Alexins, the “ worthless,” the “ treacherous,” responsible for all losses and dis- 
asters, and repeated disdainful epigrams, such as Alexius uttered about the 
struggle of the Turks and Franks, “as important as if two dogs were biting- 
each other.” 

The Norman Bohemund, son of Robert Guiseard, had at first submitted to the 
emperor a plan for making himself an . independent sovereign, but in the end he 
took the oath of fealty. After the conquest of Antioch he wished to keep this 
most important town in his own hands. He could oiilj" do this if he appealed for 
help to the authority of the papacy agauist the heretics of Byzantium. Urban II, 
however, in the councils of Bari and Rome, advocated the reconciliation of the 
churches. His successor Paschal II (1099-lllS) first attempted by his papal 
legate to support Bohemund, who himself came to Europe in order to make 
cajfltal out of the current prejudice against the Greeks and to divert the dangerous 
attacks of the ‘Byzantine emperor on Antioch by a crusade of Europe against 
Byzantium. But he could not raise the mighty storm which, in his own words, 
was necessary in order to uproot the lofty oak, although he preached from the 
pulpit in Chartres that the crusaders against Byzantium would obtain the richest 
towns, and often forced the conviction on minds irritated against the emperor that 
a successful crusade could only begin M^ith the war against Byzantium. Owing 
to the energy of the Comueni a full century was still to elapse before these ideas 
were matured. , In the peace of 1107-1108, which followed on a severe defeat 
near Durazzo, Bohemund was forced to renew the oath of fealty for his sadly 
diminished principality of Antioch, which was to become again Greek, — ecclesias- 
tically so at once, and politically after Bohemuud’s death (1111). On the other 
hand the promise of the subjection of the Crusaders by Ale.xius had less impor- 
tance. The severe defeat of the papacy in 1111 (Voi. YI) induced Alexius then 
to offer the papacy protection and union in return for the imperial Roman crown, 
which offer Paschal II declared possible under the, proviso that Alexius subjected 
himself (the members to the head) and abandoned his obduracy. 

(h) The Extent and Population of the Empire. — In 1100 the East Roman 
Empire embraced the Balkan Peninsula, iucludiug Bulgaria, as far as the Danube. 
Servia, Bosnia, and Croatia had been lost. The southern Crimea was subject to 
Byzantium ; ' the southern coast of the Black Sea, with Trehizond, was only taken 
from Gregory, prince of Georgia, in 1107, and lie was enfeoffed with it in 1108. 
The islands of the iEgeau Sea, Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus were Byzantine. This 
sovereignty was, it must he acknowledged, only nominal in many places. A 
rebellion caused by the pressure of taxation still surged in Crete and Cyprus ; in 
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Uliodes tlie pirates were the virtual rulers. The eliai’ter of the uionaslery ui; 
Christodulus ou Pafcmos, datiug froin April, 10S8, shows how that island Nvas a 
wilderness, overgrown with thorns and treeless, wiUiaut aiij’ luiildings exc.'eiil a 
miserable chapel inside an ancient temple. ICven this deserted roelc \vas inees- 
.'santly harassed by attacks of Turks and Christian ]Tirates, who liad dri\’eu 8i. 
Christodule from Mount Leros in the vicinity of Halicarnassus to Cos, and iinally 
to Patmos. The old naval provinces of Asia Minor, from whieli the licet was 
recruited, had fallen into the hands of the Turks as far as the Sea of iilarmom. 
The Turk Tzachas, formerly in the Greek service, liad with the title of emperor 
ruled from Smyrna not merely over the surrounding country, hnt also over Chios, 
Samos, and the greater pmrt of Lesbos, which only became oiice more Pyzantine 
■after 1092. Under such conditions we must consider it merely a faint echo of 
the times of greatness (cl the map- “ Western A.sia at the Time of the Caliphs” 
on p. 332 of Vol. Ill), if the phrase “the fleet is the glory of Eomania” is 
sitill heard. 

The population was a motley mixture. Traders flocked together from every 
■quarter of the world, not merely into the capital, but to the October fair at Thes- 
isalonica and to Halmyrus. The great traveller, the Jew Benjamin of Tudela 
(11173), testifies to this state of things at Byzantium under Manuel: “ merchants 
from Bagdaclj Mesopotamia, Media, Persia, Egypt, Palestine, Eussia, Hungary, the 
country of the Pecheneges, Italy, and Spain.” The Greek population had then 
revived, and lived iu crowded villages and towns. Arcadia, Lacediumon, Astypalaia, 
Achrida, Joannina, Castoria, Larissa, Platamuua, Cytros, HyiThachium, Cliimara, 
Buthroton, Corcyra, are mentioned as Greek towns by the Arab Edrisi, who wu'ote 
■at the commission of Eoger II. On the western slopes of Parnon, betw^'cen the 
modern towns of Leuidi {vao<i rov ‘Ayiov AeuptSov, deed .of 1292) and Hagios 
Andreas lived the Tsakous, descendants of the old Laconians (ef ’A/cMi/tas' ?) ; 
it was here that the population with its ancient names had retained the 
.greatest purity. 

Slavonic iimnigrations had almost submerged the old Greek race: Jewish col- 
onists, Albanians, and Wallachians pushed their way into tliti Greek peiriusnla. A 
province of Thessaly was called Great Wallachia, and we find Wallachians in the 
army. The cities of western Italy began slowly to plant their colonies in the 
■crevices of this tottering empire. The disintegrating force of this luxuriant foreign 
growth must not be underestimated when we consider the progress of Byzantine 
decay. It. is not the profit-making powers of trade that we must consider, but 
that of the, colonial system, Avhich ventured to work in the sinking Byzantine 
Empire with its own surplus of capital and surplus of ban ds. The system of forced 
labour, which employed the former Bjrzantine serfs as if they were full slaves, 
created for the Italian communities those riches which we should never compre- 
hend as a result of the Levant trade alone, 

:{c) VnamS: of Mmpir-e down to the Death of Andronims (1185).— .John IT 
■ Uomnemis (1118~1143),,also ;caEed John the Handsome, averted by his modera- 
: lion the ambitious, efforts of his sister Anna (cf. p. 92) to place on the throne 
: limv husband Hicephonis, Bigrennius .the younger ; he also fought with success 
r .aga^st the , Pecheneges (1122), Servians (1123), and Hungarians, and in Asia 
►. against the Seljuks (1126-113.7) and Armenians (1137). The treaty of 1108 was 
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renewed, in 1137, with Bohemund I, successor of Eaimund of Poitou,^ on the terms* 
that Antioch should be surrendered to the G-reek throne, but that a territory on 
Turkish soil, Haleb and the petty towns on the upper Oroiites (still, however, to 
be conquered), should be ceded to Eaimund as a hereditary lief. The action of the 
emperor against Antioch was sharjrly censured by Pope Innocent II in the bull 
of 1138 ; the Latins were ordered to withdraw from his company and his service. 
The Byzantine clergy then felt the widening of tlie gulf which separated them 
from the papacy. “ The Pope is Emperor and no Pope,” said a Greek who was 
staying at Monte Cassino ; and the Archbishop of Thessalonica bluntly rejected 
the claim of Eome “ to send her orders thus from on liigh,” since the Greeks, “ to 
whom the knowledge of science, the learning of their masters, and the brilliant 
intellects of Hellenism were useless,” thus became slaves. Gentle and wise, never 
■enforcing a death penalty, thrifty, since he curtailed the luxury of the court and 
left behind him a well-filled treasury, J olm enhanced the glory of the empire and 
extended its frontiers. Only Italy was definitely given up; Haples, the last pos- 
sessio'i. of Byzantium on Italian soil, became Horman in 113S. Tlie attempt to 
withdraw from the iron grip of Venice proved a failure, since the latter proceeded 
to ravage the islands. 

The ideas of West European chivalry united with Byzantine culture and states- 
manship in the person of the fourth sou of the emperor Jolin, Manuel I Com- 
neuus (1143-1180). We cannot indeed appeal to the testimony of the ever 
laudatory hack-poet Theodoros Prodromes, who wrote witty and pleasing verse 
on everything which could brmg money to his purse ; but we have better authori- 
ties in the historians Cinnainus (a soldier skilful in his profession) and Nicetas 
.Acominatus, who continued the work of Anna Comnena. The rash daring with 
which the emperor, escorted by two faithful followers, made his way through a 
dense Turkish army, charged alone with the standard against tiro Hungarian ranks, 
and after , tlie crossing of the Save did not actually burn his boats but sent them 
hack; his return with four Turks bound to his saddle-bow; his acceptance of a 
■challenge to single combats in honour of his wife ; and t.he sliill with which, in 
the lists at Antioch, he hurled two Latin knights out of their saddles, — all this 
hrought him nearer to the Western chivalry. He seei.ned to be an Occidental 
■among the Greeks, And in admirable harmony with the whole picture is his 
German wife, Bertha of Sulzbach, sister-iii-law of Conrad HI, Avho, in defiance of 
the stately eti(piette of the Byzantine senate and court, gave expression to her 
joyful admhatioii of her heroic husband. Even the vsuperstitious liking for 
astrology, which the emperor defended in a treatise of his own composition, forms 
a natural pendant to this. Natives of the West received high posts in the army 
and the government. The great Western shield and the long lances were uoiv 
introduced into Byzantium. 

1 llobert Guisoard of Apulia, t loss 

Bohemund of Antioch (after 1098), t March 7, 1111 

Bohemund If, * 1108, t l?ebr. 11.80 
= EILse, d. of Bald.win If of Jerusalem, t c. 1136 

Constantia 

1136 == Eaimund I of Poitou, son of William of Aquitaine, t June 29, 1149 
Bohemund III, t 1201 
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* The way seemed paved for a reconciliaLion between East and West, and at 
this price tlie llojnan and Greek Churches, according to iMaiiiiel’s view, iiiighi, be 
united under a Eoiuan primate. Pope Alexaiuler 111 lent a willing ear to these 
pi'oposals, so long as he found himself in eontlict with Emperor Kindcrick 1 
Earharossa (1161). Then the cardinal-preshytei’ William of Pavia .spoke quite in 
■ the Byzantine sjurit of the oppression which the tyranny of the barbarians had 
brought on the Church since the name of emperor had Ijeeu arrogated b)' them. 
In this sense the sanguine spirit of, Manuel wa.s understood, when he wdslied in 
the year 1175 to win the co-operation of the West by a new crusade. But the 
Greek clergy were quite opposed to the union, and the parallel of the wandering 
sheep was indignantly repudiated by the Greek Church with the remark tliat it luid 
not added anything to the creed (cf. p. 80). The clouds in the West lowered 
threateuiugly, Barbarossa at the end of 1177 wrote to the emperor Manuel that 
not merely the Roman imperium, but also the Greek Empire, must be at his beck 
and nod and administered under his suzerainty. In tire theory of the two swords 
there was no room for a Greek empire; Erederick even offered hi,s services as an 
arbiter in Greek ecclesiastical disputes. Thus in the West, twenty-seven years 
before the annihilation of the Greelc Empire, political doctrines were started which,, 
simply denied the existence of the Greek imperial crown. i 

It was of little importance, then, in view of the failure to win over the Cufia 
and to conduct successfully the diplomatic war against the Western empire, tliat 
Manuel iiad his own party in Rome, Venice, Dalmatia, and Hungary, or tjliat 
he hoped to gain the crusading States by great undertakings on their behalf, ihiid 
' the good-will of the Latins generally by trade concessions, or the educatio.n of 
Eagiisan nobles at the cost of the State. The calamitous defeat near the so!j,irce.s 
of the Mteauder, at Myriocephalou, 1176, which Manuel sustained at the hancils of 
Izz ed-dtn Kilij-Arslan (1156-1193; Vol. Ill, p. 372), was, it is true, qui^jldy 
retrieved by two great victories, but the intense energy of Manuel was broljceu. 
The ascendancy of Barbarossa and his own defeat show that his life-work ■ fis a 
.statesman and a soldier had not been successful. 

Under Alexius II (1180-1183), a minor for whom his mother Maria of AntSoch 
governed, the smouldering hatred of the Greeks for the Latins bunst into llame. 
The nnscrupulous exactions of labour-service and money imposed by the OWi" 
dentals were terribly revenged on May 2, 1182. Andronicus (I) Comneuus, t^e 
Alcibiades of the Middle Byzantine Empire, stirred up this rebellion and, as W 
liberator, occupied the highest place in the empire in 1183, first as co-regent, ana 
after the murder of Alexius (1184) as sole ruler. A favourite with women, of 
Infatuating personal charm, an orator whose flood of eloquence no hearer could 
resist, ah admirable general, a distinguished administrator of the empire, whose... 
great landowners and feudal nobility he remorselessly attacked, he was the most 
exemplary ruler, and , the most unscrupulous of men in his private life. Once 
more the administration was to be altered, bureaucracy terminated, and the 
refractory grandees crushed with iron strength and condemned for high treason. 
But when the avenging massacre of the Latins at Thessalonica (August 24, 1185) 
and the restriction of the games exasperated the people, Isaac Angelas, who had 
been spared during the proscription., was chosen emperor on September 12, 1185, 
:af ter turbulent meetings of the electors. ( Thus ended the era of peace in which 
«,» “ every mail sat , quietly under the .shade, of his own vine and , fig-tree,” in which 
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canals and aqueducts had been planned, taxes lessened, and tlie population of 
the empire amazingly augmented. The scenes after tlie fall of Audroiiicus, when 
the mob robbed and pillaged in the palace, the arsenal, and the church, as if in 
an enemy’s country, throw a lurid light on the condition of the capital. 

M. The Decline and Tall of the Empire under the House of Angelus 

(1185-1204) 

The reigns of Isaac II Angelus (1185-1195) and his brother Alexius III 
(1195-1203) mark the complete decline of the empire. The mob and the capital 
play the chief role. The weakness of the government, which could no longer ward 
off plundering inroads, was apparent to all its subjects. The collection of taxes on 
the marriage of Isaac II weighed especially heavily on the Bulgarians and Walla- 
chiaus. Peter and John Asgn, two brothers of the old stock of the Bulgarian 
czars, who had grown up among the Wallachiaus and were familiar with their 
language and beloved by the peopjle, took advantage of political discontent and 
religious enthusiasm to stir up revolt ; Peter became Czar of the Bulgarians and 
Greeks (1185). The new empire was supported by the Servian prince Hemauja. 
The alliance with Frederick I Barbarossa did not indeed lead, as had been hoped, 
to a recognition of the imperial style, and the Servian king Stephen II Nenianja 
was defeated by Isaac in 1194, while John was murdered iu 1196 and his brother 
Peter iu 1197 ; but nevertheless Calojau (1197-1207) was able to rule over a realm 
which extended from Belgrade to the lower Maritza and Agathopolis, from the 
mouths of the Danube to the Stiymon and the upper Vardar. 

The imperial army of Isaac, whose commander Alexius Brauas proclaimed 
liimself emperor, was defeated by Conrad of Moutferrat, witli a force composed 
of Franks, Varangians, Turkish and Georgian mercliants. The noii-Greelcs already 
decided the destinies of Byzantium. The army, wliich, already was mostly non- 
Greek, was strengthened by colonists and Hungarian mercenaries abroad. The 
defeat of Adriauople, as well as the crusade of the emperor Barbarossa, showed 
the complete feebleness of the generals and the army. Of the former dominions 
of the empire Macedonia and Thrace were in the possession of the Bulgarians. 
Corfu, 1 Cephallenia, Zacynthus were held by Margaritoue of Brindisi, who was first 
an admiral of Tancred’s, then a private on his own account. A tribute of fifty 
and later of fifteen hundredweights of gold was asked by the Emperor Henry VI 
for the territory from Dyrrhachium to Thessalouica. The fabric of the empire 
was cracking in every joint. Archons rose np in particular towns aud districts and 
exercised a completely independent sovereignty. Wliere imperial officials, “ privi- 
leged pirates,” still governed or appeared, they only extorted taxes for Byzantium, 
for themselves, and for a retinue of rapacious underlings, so that — as- in the period 
of the tailh under Louis XIV — the inhabitants preferred to leave the fields 
uncultivated and fled. 

Archbishop Michael Acomiuatus of Athens, a native of Asia Minor, unfolds a 
thrilliug picture of that age of misery. He gallantly defended the Acropolis 
against the Archou Leo Sgurus of Hauplia and pointed out the privileges of his 
residence, which no one now respected. Although Athens still retained a reflection 

1 From Kopv<j>lii instead of Kopv<l>^ = rooks ; Corifn.s in LiutpranJ as early as 968. 
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Alexius III in 1195 ordered his brother Isaac to Ix) blinded and Isaiic’s Kon 
Alexius to be imprisoned. The fear he entertained of his bri)ti\er-iii-law, L’bilip 
of Suabia/ is shown by the treaty of 1198 with Venice, by the tenn.s of x\-bich the 
A'enetians were forced to pledge themselves to protect Byzantium even againh;. 
the CTerinaii king. The rights of the Venetian consul (Lagiovdos = Ijailo , tlnis in 
Theodore Lascaris) were then fixed. As he exercised civil and eiimijial inrisdic- 
tion over the Venetians, we may date from this treaty the origin of consular juris- 
diction. Alexius III was, notwithstanding, fooli.sh enough to mfringe the treaty 
on his side. Continual demands for tolls were made of the Vonetiairs, and alli- 
ances with Pisa and Genoa formed a leading feature of Byzantine policy,. 

The young Alexius (IV) fled by way of Eome to the court of Philip, wlifi then 
sent envoys to Venice, where princes were already collected in considerahW^ num- 
bers for the Pourth Crusade. The prospect of reward, the conscioirsness bl| sup- 
porting the legitimate heir, and hope of ecclesiastical union induced every qhe to 
vote that Alexius, who promised ipilitary support to the crusade, , together witk 
provisions and the expenses of the fleet, should be raised to the throna The 
Venetians made use of the crusading army to effect the capture of Zara. ! They 
also received from the emperor elect the guarantee of a trade monopoly Thus it- 
was proposed that outstanding disputes should be definitely settled by installing a: 
friendly emperor. Byzantium fell on July 17, 1203. Alexius III fled, and i;iexiu» 
IV was placed by the Latins at the side of his fatlier Isaac, who was now rf-leased, 
from prison. Disputes partly between the Latins and Mohammedans on aceoimfc. 
of the mosque which Isaac had built for the latter, partly between the’ mob aifil the’ 
colonists, formed the prelude to the vast conflagration which devastated Const%ti- 
nople from the 21st to the 24th of August. But Alexius IV could hardly meet li^. 
financial obligations, much less dissuade the Greeks from their hatred of the Latins.! 
Bor him also the day came when the demands which were presented to him nettled 
Ms pride, and the words of Enrico Dandolo the Doge, “ Shameful wretch, from the 
mire we raised yon: into the mire we shall push you back again!” cast a terrible 
light on his position. 

The national reaction brought to tire front Alexius V EJiurzuphlus (the Stam- 
merer), Who ordered Alexius IV to be strangled in his dungeon, and expressly 
. declared his readiness to die rather than support the expedition against the Holy 
Land or. promote the . promised union of the churches.. Then the Occidentals 
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decided on the partition of the empire ; three-quarters of the booty fell to the 
Venetians, one-quarter to the Franks. The Venetians retained their old commercial 
privileges. Each party appointed six electors for tlie election of the emperor, 
"who received a quarter of the empire. The otlrer parts, as already agreed, fell to 
the Venetians and tlie Franks. The Church of St. Sophia and tlie election of 
the patriarch were given to the nation, to which the emperor did not belong. 
The division of the fiefs and organisation of the feudal system rested v'ith a 
council of twelve members. The capture of the city was propo,sed for another 
year, and the consent of the Pope was obtained. On April 12, 1203, some 
towers were stormed by the crews of two ships; a city gate ’iV'as hurst open 
by Peter of Amiens, and while Byzantium was burning the OTuperor lied, having 
vainly called on his citizens to resist. Even Theodore Lascaris,, newly elected in 
St. Sophia, was forced to escape across the Bosjdioriis. Unparalleled horrors 
of devastation, pillage, murder, and rape raged through the streets. The foreign 
colonists took the bitterest revenge. Two thousand citizens fell, and tlui tei'idble 
scene was only ended by the eclipse of the moon on Ajiril 16. Never before can 
so many monuments of classical antiquity have been destroyed as then. All the 
statues of bronze in the Hippodrome were melted down and coined into money. 
There perished then the works of art in the Plippodrome (p. 40), also the 
colossal statue of Hera of Samos, the obelisk of brass with the female figure 
turning at the slightest breath of wind, Bellerophou with Pegasus, the eagle 
and the snake, the sphinx, river-horse and crocodile, the charioteei's, Paris 
handing the apple to Aphrodite. Only the splendid horses of Lysippus were 
rescued by the Doge Enrico Daudolo and conveyed to A^enice. 

M . Byzantine Influences on the West and North from the Tenth to ; 

THE Thirteenth Century 

.Byzantine culture, especially art, exercised iu this as in the preceding period 
(cf. pp. 65-63) a widespread inlluence on the West. Greek artists are frequently 
mentioned in our authorities as transmitting this influence to the AVest. It is obvi- 
ous that the East still held an intellectual sway over Illyria and Dalmatia, that 
ancient debatable laud of AA^estern and Eastern civilization, J:’,agusa supplies a 
striking proof of this in Greek surnames and expressions {SpvfjMv, dnnun — fenced 
in coppice, irpoUiov , procMvmm = dowry, acrayiaTi / cii , sportula ectagi). The 
great Held, then, for Byzantine influences is naturally Italy. It is true that we 
have no traditional information about the founding of the monastery at Grottaferrata 
by Greek monks, or of that of the abbey of Sail Silvestro e Martirio at Orvieto. 
AVe can prove by inscriptions that Greek painters (Theophylactiis 959, Eustathius 
1020) worked at the frescoes of Carpignauo at Otranto (one delicately executed 
and one rather rougli figure of Christ). If we disregard the vague tradition which 
speaks of architects being summoned from Constantinople to Venice by ihe Doge 
I’ietro II Orseolo in the year 1000, in order to remodel San Marco, we lind in 
Leo of Ostia a quite trustworiJiy account of the employment of Byzantine artists 
by Abbot Desiderius of Monte Cassino in 1066. Apparently the walls of the 
apse and the vestibule of the basilica were ornamented with mosaics, and the floor 
with tessellated marble, by Byzantine artists ; in fact, we can iirove that a complete 
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school of arts and crafts was set up by Desidevius uudev the inlluoiicc of Oyziin- 
tiuin. According to the cliruuicle of the monk Anuitus of jVIonte ('assino 
Desiderius also called in Arab artists from Alexandria. We cannot lu* .surprised 
that Byzantine costumes were retained in the decorations of the ('liureh of 
Sant’ Angelo in .Formi,s, which Dc.siderius built. Tlie Byzantine inilnonces in 
tlie baptistery of Parma certainly go back to the twelfth centur}'. Greek ])aint(!r.s 
(for example, a certain Kalojohannes) are mentioned in tlie year ll-Pl as working in 
the neighbourhood of .Padua. In connection with the cathedral at I’isa the Greek 
architect Busclietos may be named, and to him may be referred the cruciform 
shape, the unusual length of the transeptis, and the polychrome decoration of tlie 
exterior. The transmission of funds for the com])letion of the catliedral i.s 
expressly mentioned by the emperor Alexius I in the year 1099. Tlie direct 
export of works of art from Byzantium to Italy is piroved h)' a series of bronze 
church gates, on the bronze plate.s of which designs are executed in low relief 
overlaid with silver. Such gates we find in the Church of St: I’aul outside Pome, 
cast in 107U hy Stauraciiis, others by unknown founders for Amalfi, Monte Cassino, 
Sant’ Angelo in Formis, and San Michele on Mount Gargano, San Salvatore at 
Atrani near Amalfi, at Salerno, and in the Chureh of St. Mark at Venice. 

Byzantium created two complete provinces of art on Italian soil. This is 
attested not so much by our literary authorities as by the works themselves. Of 
these provinces, Venice was one; Southern Italy and Sicily formed the other. 
The first summons of Greek mosaic artists to Venice can he proved to have been 
given in 1163 to Marcus Indiiomeni. But the Church of St. Mark, altered from a 
basilica into a domed building on the model of the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
the whole Venetian style of church architecture with its Byzantine splendour of 
gold and marble, and the Doge’s palace with its bright upper walls, show us how 
Byzantium has supplied here the essential forms of Venetian art, and how these 
were gracefully combined with Gothic and Arabic models. In the case of Sicily, 
with its large Greek population, its Greek liturgy, its Greek law (for example, the 
strong influence of the Ekloge of Leo and Constantine), and the Greek Oliancery of 
its Norman kings, it is of course obvious that there existed countless ties of union 
with Byzantium. The permanent residence of Byzantine artists in Messina is 
attested by edicts of the archbishops of Messina. Numerous silk-weavers from 
(Corinth, Thebes, and Athens were brought to Palermo in 1154 by King Eoger of 
Sicily, in order that the “celebrated art” might spread to the West. We may 
assume bronze workers from Byzantium for the gates of the Oapella palatina, and 
can prove theii' employment on the great bell of the cathedral (Bion 1136). 
The following instances show the direct influence of Oriental art : the churches 
of Palermo (San Cataldo,, La Martorana, San Giovanni egli Eremiti), Santa Trinitfl 
di Delia, anAin southern Italy Bari, Trani, Canosa, Siponto ; the mosaics of Celafu, 
Palermo, Monreale, the splendid carving on the pillars of the cloisters of Monreale, 
and those of Atrani, Bari, Trani, and Canosa. ' 

Greek merchants and artists, Greek monks, Greek envoys, and Greek prin- 
cesses travelled along the Danube, on the old Byzantine trade route. The mer- 
chants brought Greek textiles, ivory carvings, goldsmith’s work, book bindings, and 
enamels. Greek painters and architects evinced proofs of old artistic skill; Greek 
envoys negotiated family alliances, such as the marriage of the Byzantine Theo- 
yjhano with Otto II (972),; and an elaborate court ceremonial was introduced by 
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tlie Greek princess and ]rer suite. As before (cf. p. 63), artistic woven fabrics were 
sent in quantities from Byzantium to tJie West. Amongst them we may mention 
in the first place tlie purple- violet silk adorned with lions couchant and pome- 
granate-laden branches, which may he seen in the shrine of St. Anno at Sieg- 
burg. This was manufactured, in the State workshops of Byzantium between 921 
and 931, “under the rule of Eomanus and Christophorus, the most Christian lords.” 
We know further of the purple-red silken stuff with lions placed face to face and 
one above the other in their natural colours, woven under Constantine VIII and 
Basilins II between the years 976 and 1025, which is irow in tlie Industrial 
Mmseiun at Dltsseldorf. Then there is the damask-silk witii the representation of 
a fight between a griffin and. an elepliaut in the moua.stery of St. Waldburg near 
Eichstiidt ; the yellow damask-silir from the chasuble of St. Willigis, now in St. 
StepIieiTs Church at Mainz ; the tapestry with the rosettes in the shrine of Lam- 
bertns at Libge; the bright-green satin-silk with the tree of life and the eagles 
from the chasuble of St. Gerhard (933-1022) at Hiideslieim. The abljot liothing 
of Eidda in the eleventh century ordered a fabric to be woven in the Greek style. 

The delicate ivory carvings of Byzantine artists were still esteemed in tlie 
West, Tire diptychs in the Green Vault at Dresden and at .Hanover, the reli- 
quary of the cross at Cortona, the triptych of Harhaville in tlie Loum'C, the 
covers of the gospel-hooks belonging to Count Stroganov and the Barberiiii Palace, . 
show the appreciation of tlie West for Byzantine productions. German masters 
had already imitated Byzantine models, as is sliowu by the ivory carvings of the 
Echtemach book of gospels with the Byzantine Christ (dating from the years 983- 
991, intended for the court of Theophano; now in the museum at Gotha), with 
wiiieh the delicately executed border designs of a Byzantine goldsmith are in strik- 
ing contrast. Byzantine goldsmitiis’ work influenced the gold ring of Lorsoli. 
Abbot Salmann of Lorscli (972-998), an abbey the fagade of which hears a sur- 
prising resemblance to that of tlie Doge’s palace at Venice and the Tekfur-Serai. 
in Constantinople, introduced book bindings of Byzantine origin. Byzantine 
enamel work was well known and popular, as is shown by a description of tlie 
process of smelting and of glass mosaic in the book of the monk TTieophilus 
(Eogkerus von Helmarshaufen ?), who even made a portable altar witli a Greek 
inscription (in tlie cathedral treasury at Paclerborn). The introduction of works of 
art thus afforded the opportunity for introducing a new style of art. I'irst of all by 
Greek monks (at Biirscheid, Hilde.sheim, Eeichenau). It is true that the attempt 
of a Greek portrait-painter to paint TIedwig, the daughter of Henry I of Saxony, 
failed owing to the endeavours of the pirincess to present as ugly an appearance 
as she could, and thus to render her marriage with Prince Constantine impossible. 

Painting in general first influenced the West through the medium of Byzan- 
tine illumiuatiou. This in some essential prineiple.s furnislied a model for the 
Eheuisb. school of painters (Treves, Eeichenau), which in other respects must be 
considered as under the influence ' of early Christian and Syro-Egyptian art (cf. 
the Egbert Psalter of Trbves about 980, in which Greek models are followed in 
colouring and arrangenient of figures). In the eleventh century, on the contrary, 
Eegensbnrg, so far as the. style of colour and form in dress and figure was con- 
cerned, had become a stronghold of Byzantinisih, exhibiting everywhere Oriental 
patterns, in the Sacrament-book of Henry II, in the Book of Scriptural Extracts in 
the Munich library, and in the Yota-Evangeliarium of Niedermiinster with its 
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flat style and Byzantine foliage. Salzbm-g then made similar copies, as the custo- 
dian Bertliold shows in his mamrscripjt account of the foundation of St. Peter’s. 
The Tluniiigian and Saxon school of painting undertook to develop Oriental 
motifs. Tire illuminated manuscript of the abbess Herrad of Laudsperg shows 
Byzantine types in the Nativity, the Annunciation, and other scenes. The minia- 
tures of the Gospel-book at Goslar and of the Halberstadt Missal, and the Byzaii- 
tinised frescoes in the churches at Newerk and Prankenberg, date from tlie period 
subsequent to the Latin sack of Constantinople, when art ti'ea.stu'es in profusion 
were disseminated over the West. Westprhalia (Soest) must have become a focus 
of such influence, which expressed itself in the course of the century in pictures 
(wall paintings in the Church of Maria zur Ilohe; panel picture in the Berlin 
Museum) and Antipeudia (museum at Mlinster). The genealogical tree of Christ 
from the root of Jesse, Christ as judge of the world, the prophets and patriarchs on 
the wooden ceiling of the central nave of St. Andrew’s Church at Hildesheim, are 
deeply imbued with the Byzantiue spirit. 

We may assume that Italy early adopted the Byzantine technique of painting, 
and, by the thirteenth century, the Byzantiue tradition of landscape drawhig. 
liastern influence is far less conspicuous in the domain of architecture, to the 
earlier period of which seems to belong the choir chapel of Borsch, which we 
have already mentioned. The chapel of St. Bartholomew’s Church at Paclerborn 
was certaiuly built under Bishop Meinwerk (1009-1036) by Greeks. We see in 
the art of the Euthenians — for instance, in the Prancisoan church of Halicz — 
how Byzantiue ideas contended on the soil of modern Austria-Hiirigary with 
Western tendencies. 

luflueuces of Oriental sculxDture can he seen in Quedlinburg, Bamberg, Strass- 
hurg. aud Eheims. Links of connection can be traced between Byzantium and 
Southern Prance, for example, at Toulouse (sculptures on the portal of St. Semin) 
and V4zelay. The relations of Byzantine with Spanish art are obscure, notwith- 
standing the investigations of , Lamperez. The tomb of Princess Ooustantiua, a 
■ daughter of. John III Vatatzes, which has been described by G. Schlumberger, 
belongs to a later era. 

- An imperishable im^rression was made upon those natives of the West who 
, visited the enchanted city in the East, and saw the splendour of its churches and 
, palaces, by the court ceremonial, which hound even the emperor in its chains. 
Just as at an earlier' period the imperial dress (the crown with the cross, and the 
coronation shoes), so now the court ceremonial of the West, had been in many 
ways (especially after the marriage of Otto II with Thebphauo) aii'ected by Byzan- 
tiue institutions. The customs of the East were copied both in earnest and in 
jest; court dwarfs: even appeared in the West, such as are proved to have existed 
at the time, of the murder of Nicephorus Pliopas in the tenth century, and of 
Constantine Manasses in the twelfth. There ds, however, room to doubt the state- 
ment, confidently as it .is, madCj that changes dvere produced in Western strategy 
owing to the: force of Byzantine example. It' is true the triple-attack theory, 
which the emperor Leo’s "Taetica” advised, was subsequently adopted for the 
French and German battle array ; and for the two 'flank divisions, a formation 
: first demoustrahle under Henry IV. at Niigelstadt in 1075, an Eastern model is 
- But- , the alleged observance of this rule by mercenary com- 
: manders (Sartius 'O in- thQ . case of Italy in 940 must be compared with a real apjili- 
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cation of it in the engagements of 921 and 990 by France, and in those of 1075, 
1106, 1128, and 1167 by Germany, besides which the fact of the appearance of the 
triple-attack system in S43 forbids us to look for its source in the “ Tactica,” sup- 
posing that this treatise is the work of Leo VI (cf. p. 68). 

In conclusion, we may point out how tlie enlightenment of Byzantium spreads 
over the Slavonic world (of. p. 77) as far as the Finno-Ugrian races and the Care- 
lians and Mordwines. On the other side, Byzantine suggestions reached Moravia 
and Bohemia (between FTeuhof and Eabstein), where the stone-masons make 
■ crosses whose arms taper from the centre to the ends. 

0. The Latin Empikp, (1204-1261) 

(a) The Divisions of Ernpire. — The re.sidence of Alexius V was at Tzurulon ; 
■farther to the west was the seat of the sovereignty of Alexius 111 at Mosynopolis. 
Leo Sgurus (of. p. 97) had pre.s.sed on to Thessafy. The cou.sin of Alexius III 
was lord of the despotic monarchy of Epirus from Naupactus to Dyrrhachium, 
Cephalleuia, Zante, Ithaca, Santa Maura, Baxo. In A.sia the grandson of Audroni- 
cus I, Alexius Comnenus, with the help of his brother David and tjueen Thamar 
of Georgia, liad founded the empire of Trebizond, which embraced the coast dis- 
trict of Poiitus and Baphlagonia and the Crimea. The Venetians received a strip 
of country from Adriauople to the Propontis, the coast from Perinthus to Sestos, the 
islands of the iEgean Sea with Crete, a large portion of Morea with the harbours 
of Modona and Patras, the coast from the Ionian islands to Dyrrhachium. The 
Poclestd (cUspotcs) of the Venetian colony in Constantinople became an imperial 
dignitary and exercised tlm rights of a sor'ereign. For the kingdom of Thessa- 
loniea, westward of Nestus, King Bonifacio had to fight against Leo Sgurus and 
his ally Alexius III. .He easily succeeded in the case of Athens and Thebes (both 
intrusted to Otto de la Eoche), but in the case of the Peloponnese, only with the 
help of Godfrey of Villeliardouiu and WUliain of Champlitte. The successes of 
the emperor Baldwin’s brother Henry, the most pileasing figure among the Latins, 
and of Louis of Blois against Lascaris are important, until, finally, the boundless 
hatred of the Greeks for the Latius cemented an alliance with the Czar Joannisza 
of Bulgaria. The emperor Baldwin was taken prisoner in the battle of Adriauople 
{April 15, 1205). Fire and sword then did their work. The prisoners were sacri- 
ficed to the gods, town.s like Philippopolis were levelled to the ground. Then 
Henry, the new vice-regent of the empire, after August 20, 1206, styled emperor, 
tried to use the ill-will of the Greeks toward the Bulgarians to effect a peace 
between Greeks and Latins. Theodore Vraua.s, a friend to the Latins, became lord 
of Adriauople and Didymoteichos. The most gifted of the " Eomaus,” the hope 
of the Greek nobility and clergy which had assembled in Hic£ea, Theodore Las- 
caris, crowned emperor in 1206, was now the mark of friend and foe. Since he 
was threatened on the one side by David Comnenus, who in the summer of 1206 
had. become a vassal of the Latin emperor, and on the other hand by the Seljuk 
Sultan Ghayfith ed-din Kai Khusrau of Iconium, who had received Alexius III, 
he had not shrunk from calling in the help of the Bulgarian scourge of the Latins. 
After the murder of Joannisza before Tliessalonica (October 9,1207) his empire 
split up (Boril or Boris II in Trnowo, StrSz in Prosekj and Slav or Esklas in 
Melenicon). 5 
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Ma}' 2, 1210, saw the j)arliamenfc of Greece meet in tire valley of liaveiiuika 
near Zeitun or Lamia. The following was the result of the arrangeineiit and con- 
firmation of the territories. The Trench were left as the virtual p(.issessors of 
Greece proper; the prince of the whole of Acluea was William of Cliaiupiitte 
(t 1209). The twelve lords of Morea (^opea = mulberry-tree, the laud of rmd- 
herries, primarily applied to Elis than to the whole peninsula) are thorough 
Ereiiclunen: de Bruyeres in Caryteua, de llosihres in Acova, Aleman in Patras, 
Valaincourt in Veligosti, Nivelet in Gherald, Tournay in Calavryta, Lille of Char- 
pig'iiy in Vostitza, Tremouille in Chalaudritza, Neuilly in Passava (“ Passavaut,” 
from the war cry), William in Nikli, Luke in Gritzeua, Godfrey of Villehardouin 
in Misithra. 

Athens and Thebes are under Saint Omer and Otto de la Eoche ; Amphissa is 
in the possession of the Stromoncourts. The Lombards had occupied Macedonia 
and Thessaly with Euboea, where the dalle Career! had settled; the Pallaviciui 
resided in Bodonitza in Thermo py Ise ; on the other hand, Venice had chosen the 
islands for herself, and possessed a colony and the patriarchate in Constantinople. 
The Eleiaings, lastly, were in possession of the capital and the empire. In the 
capital, under the first emperor Baldwin, the Greek element had been momentarily^ 
thrust into the background, while his statesmanlike brother Henry clearly saw the 
necessity of bringing Byzantine into close touch with the government. 

, „ The island of Cerigo was under the Yenieri, Oerigotto under the Viari, Tinos 
and Micouos under the Ghisi, Andros under the Dandoli, Zia (Ceos) and Serfene, 
(Seriphos) under the Giustiuiani, Michieli, Ghisi ; under the Sanudi were Delos, 
Gyaros, Syra, Thermia (Cythnos), Sifanto (Siphnos), Polycandro (Pholegandros), 
dSTio (Anuea), Naxos, Paros, Milos, Cimolos, Autiparos. Marco Sanudo, the judge of 
the Venetian colony, had conquered seventeen islands and planned to make Naxos 
the seat of tire government, which extended over the “ Duchy of the Dodecan- 
esos.” On Santorin {Sancti Herini in the year 1207 in Enrico Daudolo, derivation 
from St. Irene, Thera) and Therasia the Barozzi ruled; on Namphio (Anaplie), 
the Foscoli; on Scyros, Sciathus, Chelidromi, Scopelos, Amorgos, the Ghisi; on 
Negroponte {errov ’'^vpitrov), the dalle Carceri, Peccorari, and the Verona; on 
Lemnos, the Navigajosi; on Nicaria (Icaria),the Beazzani; the Quiriui on Stampali 
(Astypalaia) ; on Scarjmnto (Carpathos), Nisyros, Piscopia, and Oalchi, the Gavalas. 
The result follows that the Greek Empire had now only kept Lesbos for itself, and 
' the empire of Eomania possessed only Chios and Samos. 

(&) The. Mixture of Civilizations . — The stratum of Prankish knights and 
Italian colonists , was imposed upon the Greek, Slavonic, and Armenian settlers of 
the Balkan Peninsula. It was a strange mixture of nationalities, of social and 
political institutions. A vivid picture of this absorption of two foreign civiliza- 
tions is presented to us. by the chronicle of the Morea, composed in its most 
ancient form, in the Greek vernacular after 1300. The writer of the chronicle 
was , certainly a, true Prank, no half-Prank or Gasmule,^ since otherwise he would 
have had Greek symprathies. No modern writer has more thoroughly recognised 
the spirit of this racial mixture than Goethe in the third act of the second part of, 
: “ Paust,” where in the palace of Faust and Helena he is describing Misithra. The 

, ■. k Son of a Frank ky a Greek vrifei -ptoliably Basinulei from the coiTespomling roots. /3as [cf. bastard = 
fil3 ,do has] and /itoaAor, innlatto, renliitre. ' 
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THE RUINS OF MISTRA IN LACONIA 

(From photographs by Rohrer, Athens) 
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Greek spirit and the Frankish sp)irit were indeed long opposed one to the otlier. 
There were at first but isolated instances of mixed marriages ; but slowly and 
surely the Frankish feudal system with all its expressions forced its way into the 
Greek life and language. We then find: d/ader^o — hommage, 7rapXa/nd = par- 
lement (also ^ovXj] or awivyia), = lige (liege), Kovro<; — comts (count), 

i) fnrapovvia~'bdXO'a\&, TTpecrayTt'^w = prdseutir, pe/Seo-Ttfo) = revestir, irapaojypi^o) 
= paroffrir, Koij.ej>Tovpr)<; = commendore, piT^i'a-rpo — rdgistre, /coPTocrTavXov = coute 
stabulum. The court life {icovpri]) of the Frankish, principalities was magnifi- 
cently developed. Godfrey II of Villehardouin wa.s always followed by eighty 
knights with golden spurs ; eight hundred of the flower of the chivalry of W esteru 
Europe lived at the court of William II of Villehardouiu. Twelve families were 
lords over the Greek and Slavonic jieasants in Morea. The TrapoMoi,, serfs, 
became pariyi, rusiiai, who were forced to perform labour service on the lati- 
fitndia of the Frankish knights. Through the strict enforcement of Frankish 
feudalism the last relics of a free peasantry disappeared from Greece. 

Frankish castles rose up ou the spurs of mountain ranges and on hills which 
fell away precipitously ou every side. Misithra first of all, built ou an outlying 
ridge of Taygetus with an octagonal wall of circumvallation, and guarded by 
strong towers;! theu Acova iu Horth Arcadia, on a lull 1,914 feet high, wbicli 
commands the valley of the Alpheus, and with it the high road of the peniu.sula of 
Carytepa ; and lastly the most complete medieval fortress, Gritzena, between Ira 
and Ithome, vast battlemeuted lines of walls, behind Avliich rise round and pointed 
towers. Churches were erected in a peculiar early Gothic style. We may instance, 
Sancta Sopfiiia in Andravida, and Isova above tire left bank of the Alpihpus, where. 
Gothic lancet windows are inserted in the pdain windows of the former Greek 
church, and eight-ribbed capitals Mteringly expu'ess some artistic capmbilities. A 
stirring life of jousts and toumameuts was developed ; troubadours came on the 
scene, and the singing matches of the palaces aroused the echoes of the valleys. 
The, Franks, with their superiority in military science, were responsible for the 
introduction of many new military, terms : Kdarpov, o-wytTra, ^ovkkcvop =huecina, 
cTKovTapL, scutnm, japvL^ovv = garnisou, rpitrovrcriro, tr^buchet, ^Xdpovpov, 
flammour, poyaropoi, from roga, mercenaries, KovpcraTopot, enrsatores, a-evri^iov, siege, 
iraprovv, pardon, daePT^evco, assi4ger, Bia^evrevco, diffendere (also Armeniau 
difeutel), da-evr^L^a, asseggiare, dTr’jrXiicevw = apopdicare, dpLpd\rj<; — French aniiral, 
from Arabic amir, appara, armes, KovyKso-ra, couqueste. The inodes of address : 
pavddpa, madame, vddpa, dame, picripe, mesire ; and titles : pd'i, roi, piiylva, 
reine, l3iKdpi.o<; (also Armenian bikar), vr^evepdX, vicar gfindral, nr pivKiTr as, 
princeps, passed into Greek. In compensation the Frankish knights in hlorea 
after a few decades spoke the Greek vernacidar: this is pwoved by the general 
statement of the chronicle of the Morea, hut also by the exclamation of Godefroi 
de Briiires in the battle of Boula Lagos, 1259, “ We speak one tongue.” 

But the thought of the terrible, sack of Constantinopde in 1204 had sunk too 
deeply into the hearts of the Greeks to allow them to be won over by this. The 
deep religious difference prevented the hatred of the Latin movement from 
slumbering, more especially among the monks and the clergy. The latter now 

1 The namo is derived from iwiijOpa, cheese, /ivtiiOpas = cheese monger, contracted later into pMcrpS.'s ; 
ef. the engraving, “ Ruins of Mistra in Laconia,” where at any rate iu the first line buildings of a later 
Greek period are discernible ; French intluences can also be traced. 
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seemed to be real supporters of the Greek nation. The letter IVoni the clerg}- to 
Theodores Laseavis, in wiiich they urge him as the lawful monarch to enter 
Constantinople as soon as possible, shows that the Nictcan dynasty which hiid lied 
to the Asiatio side of the empire were regarded as tire legitimate rulers of T.yzaii- 
tium. Thus the house of the Latin linipire was built on siiifting (piicksand.s. 
Morea might indeed long appear to the West European chivalr\' as a tmining 
ground in knightly practices aud attract the younger generation, but the Latin 
Empire itself had fallen so soon as the fact was realised in the West that it was 
less competent than the Greek Empire had heeu to provide the Crusades with a 
base of operations. 

The new ground for Frankish chivalry became naturally the theatre for adven- 
tures, just as Byzantium itself was an enchanted land. In a Greek region which 
was saturated with Frankish culture a Greek composed the epic of Beithaudros 
and Chrisantza. The epic of Lybistos and Ehodamne sprang more directly from 
the soil of a Greco-Frankish mixed civilization. Ehodes, or rather Cyprus, must 
have produced these verses instinct with warm feeling. Less importance attaches 
to the translation of French romances such as " The Old Knight,” or an Italian 
adaptation of “ Flore and Blancheflur ” (Phlorios and Platziaphlora). 

The West, carried on by religious fervour, chivalrous valour, the joy in cheer- 
ful daring and success, introduced its organisation into the other parts of the former 
Byzantine Empire. Armenia, whose monarch Leo II st5ded himself “ King ,by the 
grace of the Papal Chair and the Emperor,” consciously copied the feudalism of 
the West, and, long after Roman feudal expressions and institutions had acquired 
• their right of domicile, as in Greece, and French barons filled all the offices at court 
and played a more important role than the native nobility, at last the really French 
family of the Lusignaus (1345 and 1370) mounted the Armenian throne. 

The exceedingly prosperous middle class of the West established itself firmly 
in the domains of the former Byzantine Empire. The sidendid position of Tyre 
had remained still unimpaired. The heights of Lebanon, still rustling with forests 
of cedar aud cypress, looked down upon a busy life, thriving trade, aud flourishing 
'industries. Venetians, Genoese, aud Pisans had their own quarters ; their trading 
■ colonies, under the authority of a magistrate, were grouped round the custom- 
house and warehouses, where the goods of Western Asia and China were stored. 
Flotillas, called in Arabic caravans, fetched away twice yearly to their homes the 
rich merchaudise, as well a.s the produce and fruits of' the fertile soil. To the 
Italian colonists were assigned rich tracts of ground (casalia) in the open country, 
where Syrian peasants cultivated sugar plantations and vineyards and planted 
oranges, figs, and almonds. In the towns themselves, especially in Tyre, purple- 
dye works and glass manufactures still flourished. Silk factories satisfied the 
Western craving for' luxury with costly white stuffs. Italian towns sprang iup in 
, Armenia, the Venetians owned an entire quarter in Mohammedan Haleb. In 
this way were created colonial : empires on the widest scale, which, made the 

P , The Empire of Nic^ea 

Theodore 1 L.isoabis, first as despot in HicEea, then as emperor, thoroughly 
, , leat'Hed , the art of pjlaying: off-the.different powers one against the other, and of 
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employing for his own ends Seljulcs, Bulgarians, and Franks. The battle at 
Antioch on the Mreander (early summer, 1211) had reduced the Seljuks to great 
straits ; it had been largely decided by the single combat between the emperor 
and Kai Khusrau (p. 103). The Duke of Naxos, Marco Sauudo, his son-in-law, 
was captured. The successor of Lascaris was his second son-in-law, John III, 
Ducas Batatzes (1222-1254). He obtained in 1224 Adrianople, and in 1234 the 
king of Bulgaria, John xisbn II, as allies against the Frankish State, and by a suc- 
cessful arrangement with Demetrius Angelus of Eijirus (Thessalonica) he reduced 
that country to the condition of a pmovince. 

Without any doubt all who made any pretemsion to higher culture in Byzan- 
tium had fled from the barbarism of the Latin Empire to Nicrea, to the court of that 
Theodore II Lascaris, who, in spite of bodily infirmity, showed an extraordinary 
vigour of mind. The first step toward a complete revival of Greek life was taken 
from the soil of Asia Minor. Nicepliorus Blemmydes, the greatest scholar of his 
age, had brought npo and educated the crown prince Tlieodore.' Before his aeces- 
■sion Tlieodore seemed gentle and impressionable, meek when blamed by bis 
master, and inclined to the tranquil life of a scholar. As emperor (1254-1258) 
Theodore II Lascaris appears fully conscious of his powers, strong in spite of his 
infirmity, and keenly aware of the isolation of Hellenism (“ the Hellenic element 
can only look to itself for help and must draw upon its own possessions ”). , He 
retained his gentleness and solicitude for friends, more especially for his coun- 
sellor Georgios Mutzalon, but with stern resolution refused to “ be humble, or relax 
the vigour of his rule.” He suppressed the Slavonic movement under the Czar 
Michael AsSn, after a brilliant campaign, by the peace of 1256. 

Michael Palaiologos^ as “Despotes” took over the regency for his son John IV 
Lascaris untO. he was proclaimed on January 1, 1259, as co-emperor. 

Q. The Neo-Byzantine EMPiitE 

. On August 15, 1261, Michael VIII Palaiologos made his entry into Constan- 
tinople. The “ grievous sickness ” of the Latin world, as the Greek Nicetas puts it, 
was checked ; “ the noblest member,” the “ child of sorrow of the lininan Church,” 
was lost “to the discredit of the Latin name;” as Pope Urban IV (1261-1264) 
asserted, Michael needed all Ms strategic abilities to liold his ground against the 
Latins of the Morea, against Epirus, the Servians and Bulgaiiaus, and against 
Charles of Anjou. Not merely did he in a war against Michael II Angelus of 
Epirus obtain possession of Joannina, 1265, and at the beginning of April, 1281, 
checkmate Cliailes of Anjou by the battle at Berat (Albania), but be sliowed a 
masterly diplomatic skill, which jJayed the Genoese off against the A^enetiaua, 
roused enemies on every side against Anjou, and excluded the Curia from the war 
.against Byzantium. A union with the papacy was intended to effect the expulsion 

1 Alexius III, Angelas 

Irene, 23 Febr, 1200 Alexius Palaiologos 

i ^ ' ' 

Andronicus Palaiologos 

Miolmel VIl/, Palaiologos, * 1227, 1 11 Deo. 1282 Martha, 1258, aeonsed of witolioraft 
= Theodora Ducaina {for, her issue seep). l]u) 
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of the Occidentals from every Byzantine region, to annihilate the Weslei-n haiha- 
rians, and prevent any attack in the future. The Sicilian raouandiy and tlie (dti ia 
were struggling for Byzantium, and the first to profit l>y this struggle rNuas Byzan- 
tium. Compared with that time (1261), wlien William of Villebardouin ]jroelainied 
a crusade against Byzantium aud the Pope commanded the cause to he preached in 
France, Poland, and Aragon, aud wished to devote to that end a tax for three years 
imposed on the youug clerics, what a change wa.s now visible (July 6, 1271) i I'he 
creed of Greeks and Latins was once more sung in common, and the Greek en\-oys 
were sent to aunonnoe in public places the participation of the Greek emperor in a 
crusade ! The union of the two churclies had been accomplislred by the recogni- 
tion of the papal primacy, aud of the doctrine of the Double Procession, aud uf 
the use of unleavened wafers in the sacrament, — a result which, as I’ope Gregory X 
said, “ no one had considered possible without secular compulsion.” The Greek 
clergy certainly resisted strongly any union under such conditions, hut Michael 
knew how to suppress them. The patriarch of Bulgaria and the primate of Seiuda 
also submitted, and were now, by ecclesiastical incorporation in the Eoman Em]:)ire, 
once again more firmly linked to Byzantium. The powerful alliance which Clmrles 
of Anjou concluded at Orvieto on July 3, 1281, in order to renew the Latin 
Empire, seemed to involve considerable danger.? ; it was intended, with the help of 
Venice aud Philip of Courtenay (the titidar Latin emperor, sou of Baldwin II and 
son-in-law of Charles), aud with the co-operation of the Curia, to “ restore the 
power of the Apostolic Chair.” Charles had already ordered the siege train for 
the investment of Gonstautiuople aud fixed the mighty expedition for 1283, when 
the Sicilians rebelled against these heavy impositions on March 30, 12S2 (the 
“Sicilian Vespers”); Peter III of Aragon, who had been crowned at Palermo, had 
synrpathised with their cause. Michael was thus saved from the lord of Italy, 
Burgundy, and Provence, to whom Pope Martin IV (1281-1285) ' ptroffered a 
willing submission. 

Andronicus II (1282-1328) gave the empire a new eccle-siastical organisation 
aud turned his attention toward the orthodox clergy. The. sinking empire had not 
been spared the scourge of mercenaries; tlie firebrands of the Catalans seemed 
more to be dreaded than the Turks, even whe.n the hidalgos secured a permanent 
home for themselves in Athens and Thebes (1311). Some light on the panic 
caused by these adventurers, and on the high honour paid to valiant defenders, is 
cast by, the mission of the rlietoriciaii Thomas Magistros, with the monastic name 
of Tlieodulos, who, in the name of the city of Thessalonica,. petitioned the emperor 
between 1314 and 1318 to bestow some distinction on the general Chandrenos. 
At that time probably Joseph, a monk, of a noble family in the island of Ithaca, 
produced his great encyclopaedia of knowledge. A marriage ode, ornamented with 
valuable illuminations, in honour of the wedding of Andronicus II (with the daugh- 
ter of Stephen V of Hungary?) gives us a vivid pictare of the court costumes of 
that day. Michael VIII. wears a round crown set with- pearls, the courtiers, white 
caps with stripes as, badges of rank; the ladies, have plaited tresses or long 
waving hair. 

Byzantine art at this period of temporary recovery, once, more produced great 
; results; thus the mosaics, of Kachri-Djami, formerly Moni (tIj? = fuori le 
mura), with their lives of the Lord and of the Virgin, represent faces which are 
natural and individualised, Peter appearing as an Egyptian. The figures are full 
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cif movement as if an admixture of Western blood had also revived artj quite dif- 
ferently from the contemporary miniature painting (Book of Job; Barlaain and 
Josaphat in Paris). A counterpart to this varied life meets us in the host of 
itinerant poets, men of high intellectual powers, who, like Manuel Pliiles, put 
well-rounded laudatory verses at the disposal of any who satisfy their hunger and 
thirst and clothe them with a mantle of Eussian fur. A stratum of useless idlers, 
who think themselves too good for real work, corrupt p)arasites who by their 
cringing contaminate their patrons — they are typical of this age in Byzantine 
history. 

Audronicus III (1328-1341) was freed from the Bulgarian peril since the Ser- 
vian prince Stephan V (IV) UroS (3.; 1320-1321) defeated the Czar Michael of 
Bdyn (Widdin) at Belbuzd (Kdstendil; June 28, 1330). But in its place came 
the danger of the Servian Empire which Stephan Dusan (1331-1355) now founded. 
This comprised large portions of Macedonia and Illyria, and also included Epirus, 
which had been taken by Androuicus from the house of Angelus (1334-1335). 
Audronicus was more fortunate in the acquisition of Chios (1329), Lesbos (1336), 
and Phocaea (1340). The infant John V (1341-1376 and 1379-1391) and the Megas 
Dux (high admiral) Alexius Apocaucus were soon opposed by the grand servitor 
John VI Cantacuzeue, who, aided by the Bulgarians, Turks, and John Angelus, 
the governor of Epirus, entered the capital on Eebruary 3, 1347. We may believe 
it was less on his own account than in the interests of the common welfare that 
the Cautacuzene resolved to become emperor of the Eomans and to withstand that 
immense complication of adverse circumstances. He was a level-headed, upright 
statesman at a critical period. 

The position of Byzantium had become deplorable. Disconnected fragments 
of the Balkan Peninsula and a few islands composed the “ Empire.” The district 
of the capital and Thrace (a triangle extending from Sozopolis past Adrianople to 
Christopolis) formed the core. Thessalonica with Chalcidice, portions of Walla- 
chian Thessaly and Albanian Epirus, and the principality of Misithra represented 
three more disconnected provinces, in parts completely surrounded by Servia. Of 
the islands, since 1269, Ceos, Seriphos, Sifanto, Sicino, Polycandro, ETio, Scyros, 
Sciathos, Chelidromi, Lemnos, belonged to the Greek Empire; as did after 1310 
Scopelos, from 1333-1346 Chios and Samos, from 1337-1357 Cefalonia, Zante, 
Ithaca; and Lesbos permanently. Stephan Dusan was crowned “Czar of the 
Servians and Greeks” in 1346. With the help of the Venetians and Servians on 
one side, and the Turks on the other, the two emperors waged war on each other. 
It was J ohn VI who paved the way for the Osmans into Europe. 

A.sceticism, meanwhile, in its most fanatical form had created a home for itself 
on Mount Athos in the monastic community, which soon became a national sanc- 
tuary for the Greeks. The Hesychast (quietist) controversy originated with the 
Omphalopsychites (navel-souls), and represented a reaction of the national Greek 
theology against the intrusion of Western scholasticism. The victory of the 
Hesychasts implied schism with the West. The Hesychast system is the last 
successful development of Greek mysticism. It may be traced back to Simeon 
the Younger (963-1042), who asserted the doctrine of the vision of the Uncreated 
Light as well as that of the Divine Presence. The West Greek Barlaam of Cala- 
bria, who wished that the Aristotelian proof, based on reason, of the existence 
of God should alone be taken into, account, expressed himself moat emphatically 




defended by Gregory Palamas, wlio, about 1347, tlianks to the support ol John 
Caiitacuzene, polayed a prominent r6le, aud entered into relations with the Czar 
Stephan Dusan. There are links connecting the old sects of the PauUciaus 
(p. 69) and the Bogumiles with the Palanhtes, wliose inlluenco again extends to 
the Prussian sect of the Strigoliki. The victory of Pahunitisin, to whidi in any 
case Jolin Oautacuzene, a passionate lover of theology, contributed, widened enor- 
mously the gulf between the East and AVest, but cemented more firmly tlie 
ecclesiastical unity of the Greek world. This religious mysticism was nmv con- 
fronted in the very country itself by an ethical counter movement. The Idio- 
rhythmic monasteries, in which each man lived after his own way, and might 
acquire property of his own, then aro,se; the monarchical mouasticism of Llie 
past made way not for a democratic hut an aristocratic constitution, in which the 
two Hpitropi were merely an administrative committee of the synaxis of fifteen 
hretbren. The ethical aspects of the common life were developed. An interest 
in the classics and philosophy showed itself aud increased appreciably. 

Manuel II (1391-1423) lived to see, after the conquest of Bulgaria by 
the Turks, a systematic blockade of Coustantinople. The assistance afforded 
by the AA^est met with various successes, hut the terrible defeat of ISTicopolis by 
Bajazet I (described by John Schiltberger of Mvmich; cf. Vol. VII, p. 216) ended 
the crusade. The Morea became tributary to the Turks; but the French relief 
.expedition under Marshal Boucicaut (p. 131) effected the liberation of the cap- 
ital. ThS' emperor a French pensioner, 'who wrote poems on Frnnco-Flemish 
carpets, the patriarch a Russian pensioner; such was the situation of affairs 
when the Mongol Timur (Vol. II, p. 182) destroyed the empire of Bajazet 
(1402). The Emir Mohammed I maintained peace with Manuel after 1413, who 
•with his son^ established order in the Morea, but quarrelled with the Venetians, 
who deprived him in 1419 of Monemhasia. 

The tactics of the (lurks in welcoming Byzantine claimants to the throne were 
now adopted by the Byzantines against tlie Turks, but, it must be confessed, with 
so little success that Byzantium only with difficulty repulsed a dangerous attack 
in 1422. For the first time in the East cannon were now employed by the Turks. 
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A terrible devastation of the Morea followed. Indisputably a bigbly gifted and 
skilful stylist, who wrote spiritual songs and church hymns, and vindicated Chris- 
tianity against Islam in twenty-six dialogues, familiar with all knightly exercises 
and a master of eloquence, Manuel was placed in an unfortunate position. Struck 
by apoplexy in 1423, he withdrew into a convent, where he died on July 21, 1425. 
He must have looked more vigorous than he appears in the feeble fifteenth cen- 
tury painting on the title-page of the manuscript of St. Dionysius, presented by 
him to the monastery at St. Denis (and now in the Louvre). Gemistus Plethon 
aimed both his treatises on the political and social renascence of the Peloponnese 
at Manuel and his son Theodorus II, despot of the Morea. Starting from the 
purity of the Hellenic population settled there, Gemistus proposed to divide the 
population into soldiers and agriculturists. Capitalists, officials, and authorities 
were assigned to the third class. He would exclude from all share in the public 
revenue persons who abandon themselves to tranquil meditation and lead a con- 
templative life. Man should live by the labour of his hands and not upon offer- 
ings extorted from the faithful. All private possessions should become pubhc 
property ; the field should belong to the individual only so long as he cultivates 
it. Gemistus would abolish the mutilation of criminals and introduce in its place 
penal servitude. Coined money should be prohibited, as in ancient times, and 
imports should be paid for with cotton — a proof of the ahundaiiice of the latter 
commodity, necessities of life, when produced in the eovmtiy, should only he 
exported under heavy duties. In his second treatise (Nd/wcay Gemistus 

tilts violently against military officers who are at the same' time merchants. His 
proposal of a threefold impost (forced labour,- money taxes, and taxes on commodi- 
ties) calls attention to the urgent necessity of fiscal reform. 

This Eomaii Empire became under John VIII (1423-1448) a miserable and 
petty State, possessing the small peninsula of the Bosphorus and one or two 
towns, hut paying tribute for what it did possess.. Tliessalonioa fell to the Turks 
in 1430, while the Morea at any rate became quite Greek. Once more the word 
of salvation, “ Union ! ” resounds. But not only did the sturdiest opponent of the 
Union, Marcus Eugenicus, declare in Florence, “ I will not sign my name, come 
what may ! ” even the nation did not acquiesce in the Florentine Union of 
1439. lSreverthele.ss Eugenius IV allowed the Crusade to he preached which led 
to the victory on the Cunovitch near Hisch (December 24, 1443), hut also to the- 
defeat of Varna (November 10, 1444). notwithstanding tlie severe defeat in the- 
Morea (December 4, 1446), this peninsula was left at the- bGgiuuii.ig of 1447 to 
the Palasologi in return for tribute. There was still plenty of amusement in the 
capital. Grand processions, religious ceremonials, and dramatic representations! 
were held in the Church of St. Sophia, as Bertrandon de la Brocquibre describes. 
How and again envoys were most graciously received, as for example the ambas- 
sador of Eagusa, Ser Volziu,9 de Bavalio, who was disjuissed with gifts and priv- 
ileges. Clearly no one in Constantinople realised how great was the danger, how 
imminent the destruction of the city. 

The last emperor of Byzamtinm, Constantine XI (1449-1453), fell in the famous, 
battle against the Turks. He was buried in the Wefa square on the north side of 
the city ; the memory of the last Palreologns still lingers there. Hot Greeks alone 
depict the tragic fall. Harratives penned by memhers. of the most various nations 
bear testimony to the world-wide importance- which the capital still possessed. 
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though the Empire was now no greater than a city-state. Venetians (Nioolo 
Earbaro), Florentines (Jacques Tedardi), Bresciaus (IJbertiao Pusoolo), tlie Genoese 
Podcdf'i, an Armenian monk, the Pater Superior of the Franciscans at Galata, Slavs 
(the Janissary Michacd, a Servian finm Ostrovitza), describe the last de.stiuies of 
Byzantium, so impressive to eye-witnesses. The theme is handled in Greek folk- 
.song.s, which give hope (“ Yours once more will be the city, when the fated hour 
arrives ”), and also in polished verse.s ("AXfatrt? Kwro-TavTii'ouTrcSX.eo?) which were 
intended to rou.se all Europe in order that the cifc}^ crushed by the weight of her 
own sins, might be restored. Four historians deal with the rise of the Turkish 
Empire or the fall of the Greek : Laoiiicus Ghalcondyles, a distinguished Athenian, 
who wmnt to Murad II iu 1446 as an ambassador, describes the period from 1298 
to 1463. Though he took as his models Herodotus and Thucydides, he was 
unable to suppress his admiration of the growing greatness of the Osman Empire. 
Ducas, secretary of the Genoese Podesta of Phocma, describes the yeai-s between 
■1341 and 1462. Georgios Phrantzes, the Great Logothete, a Turkislr prisoner 
in 1454, fled to Venice and Pome; in contrast to Ghalcondyles he is filled with 
a burning hatred of the Turks. Critobulus of Irobros, an imitator of Thucydides 
and on the whole an admirer of the Turks, wrote a history of the Emir Moham- 
med II to the year 1467. 

The Greoising of the Ballcan Peniusula, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, bad been 
attempted by Byzantium ; the East Eoman Empire continuing what liad been begun 
during the Hellenistic age. The ba.sis of population, however, on which the Byzan- 
tine Empire rested was so narrow that we cannot agree with the censure passed on 
the weaknes.s which Byzantium show'ed iu this task. The gain for modern civiliza- 
tion would certainly have been enormous if Byzantium had succeeded in Hellenis- 
iug the wliole of the Balkan Peninsula and thus sweeping away a multiplicity of 
hindrauces to racial development and international peace, But, owing to the weak 
foundation which the Greek nationality itself supplied to the Byzantine Empire, 
such large drafts had to he drawn upon foreign nations that only on the one side 
the conception of the State, and on the other side the Greek Church and Greek 
culture, formed the bond of union for these heterogeneous elements of the Byzan- 
tine population. Military genius had organised the forces of this State ; literati 
of the Byzantine Empire liad at least tried to ineserve the treasures of the Greek 
past, even though they were incapable of j)roducing new masterpieces. Theo- 
logical controyei'sies had in centuries of dispute built up the completely inde- 
pendent fabric ' of the Greco-Oriental Church. But these forces did not produce 
a coherent G-reoo-Byzantine nationality, iu the widest sense of the word, on the 
Balkan Peninsula. The Greco- Oriental Church is in its essence national, and 
could not therefore in the further course of development withhold national inde- 
pendence fiorn the churches of other nations (Bulgaria). The immense mass of 

■ writings which Byzantine intellectual life has bequeathed to us shows the strangest 
•curves of development. . 

i?. The Spread op Greek Culture to Italy 

Barlaaii of Calabria (mentioned already on p. 109), who, according to the testi- 
mony uf The emperor Cantacuzene, was familiar with Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, 

■ had formed , a friendship, at the court of Avignon, with Petrarch, and the latter 
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hoped to he initiated with .Barlaain’s help into the Greek language. Boccaccio 
accomplished what Petrarch did not attain, and wa.s taught Greek hy Leontius 
Pilatus, who became the lirst jri'ofessor of Greek in the West (Plorence). The real 
founder of Greek studies iu Italy was Manuel Olirysoloras. Leonardo Bnmi of 
Arezzo, who pored over tire great Greek literature night and day, bears witness to 
the enthusiasm which then pervaded Italy. Cardinal Bessarion played a promi- 
nent part in Eome. Gosimo dei Medici and Pope Eicoias V vied with each other 
in collecting manuscripts and procuring translations. 

The effect of this study of Greek and of the growing knowledge of the treas- 
ures of classical antiquity — to a less degree the influence of Greek paiuteirs 
(Marcus, 1313, Demetrius, 1371, in Genoa; Georgios, 1404, in Ferrara; cf. the rela- 
tions of Benedictine monks of Subiaco to Greek painters) — • has been iu former 
times much exaggerated. It wa.s to he imagined that the Eeuaissance and Human- 
ism owed their entire origin to these envoys, artists, and refugees from C()ustanti- 
nople. Iu reality this Eeiiais,sauce, which had already begun with Dante’s “ Vita 
Ruova,” signified rather a Eeuaissance of the strength of Barbarism than of the 
Antique. It is perfectly correct tliat the Eenaissauces of tlie Antique which Byzan- 
tium effected had aimed too exclusively at preserving the Classical; again they 
were too frequent, and, as it were, produced insensibility to deeper influences ; by 
way of contrast the Italian Eeuaissance owes a great debt to the study of antiquity. 
Nevei’thele.ss in modern times a fuller justifiable warning has been issued against 
the tendency to overestimate the effects of the Antique on the New Life, at 
whose threshold the “Vita Niiova” stand symbolically. Giotto created a new art, 
in conti'ast to Byzantinism and hy a return to nature. Tire treasures of the past 
require the strength of tlie present, so that the latter may not feel its own spiritual 
life to be crushed, but may be stimulated to Eberate the innermost forces of the 
soul. 

3. NEW GEEECE 

A. The Turks as Heirs op the Byzantine Empire (1453-1821) 

The Turkish races were nob able to escape the influence diffused by Byzantium 
and the West. The wild Seljnks, who far outdid the Arsaoids and Sassanids iu 
the lust of destruction, chose not Byzantine art hut Persia as their teacher iu their 
empire in Asia Minor ; hut the minor principalities, which sprung up as offshoots 
from the Seljuk Empire, stood in close affinity with Byzantium and the Western 
rulers of the Orient. The debt of the invaders, both iu politics and culture, to the 
land of which they took possession, has not been yet sufficiently illuminated. But 
' so much we see, that iu contrast to the partial retention of the Theme system on 
European soil, the Byzantine organisation was obliterated iu Asia Minor, since the 
older ethnographical divisions showed more vitality. Already the ten principali- 
ties which arose within the Seljuk Empire corresponded more or less to ancient 
provincial divisions. Sarukhau (Lydia), Aidin (Ionia), Mentesohe (Caria), Tecte 
(Pamphylia and Lycia), — the names of these princes liave been preserved in the 
names of modern administrative divisions. Many relations were established 
between tliese Turcoman princes and their neighboiu’s ; the Duke of Naxos, the 
Genoese of Chios and Phocsa, the Gattilusio of Mefceliu, paid tribute to Sarukhau, 
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However hostile these Turcomans may liave boon toward llyaaMtiiim, the ■•igaiilie 
growth of the dependent priucipalitios contrilmled to the result that Sanikhan and 
Aidin formed an alliance with Andronicus HI. l’ala‘i.)logu 3 at Thucieii (13!17). 

Agaiip the fact that, about 132S, the Osmans (cf. pp. 120, 122) began to strike 
coins, forced the other princes of their race similarly to issue a cciinago. 'l.'lio 
Turkish dynasty of the Danislimende of Cappadocia had, from 1100 onwards 
for some decades, struck corns, lir.st with a Greek iusciiptiou and tho tiguie 
of Christ, precisely after the model of the coins of Tancred of Antiocli, later, 
however, witliout this portrait and with a Greco-.A.ral)ic iirscription. The fjijjliuli 
(so called from the lilies on tho cross of the reverse) which Charles II of iinjmi 
(1285-1309) and liis son Eoherb (1309-1342) Issued, were imitated by the rh riLs 
of the Osmans. We only know the coins of .Prince Sarukhan, “moueta que lit in 
Manglasia” (Magnesia), tho.se of Omar Beg, grandson of Aidin, “ moneta (p,ie tit 
in Theologos ”, (Ayasoluk on the site of Ejrhesns had been named after LVym? 
@ 60 X 070 ?, St. John), and those of Mentesche (struck by Urkhan at Palatia-Myus 
with a debased Latin inscription) ; probably the other Turcoman chief of Asia 
Minor wished to rival the Osmans. It strikes us, in this connection, as a strange 
fact that these zealous advocates of Islam not only stamped their own portrait, 
as did the Angevius, whose coins they imitated, but allowed themselves to be 
depicted with the crown on their head, and with the sceptre and the ball, sur- 
mounted by the cross, and even covered the reverse with the cross of lilies. In 
the first place Western artists coined these pieces of money, but afterwards inex- 
perienced natives, who did not understand the Latin inscription, attempted the 
imitation. 

But the Osman power, which drove its rivals into such close touch with West- 
ern civilization, had also, in the person of its greatest organiser, A19, ed~din (cf, 
pp. 117, 123), tendered homage to Western influences. Tamily alliances had brought 
Byzantine culture nearer ; the first wife of Urkhan (cf. pp. 121, 127) was a Greek, who 
thus became the mother of Murad I ; the daughter of Emperor John VI Cautucu- 
zene, Theodora, was also married to Urkhan (1346), who now interfered in the 
dynastic dispute of his neighbour. The effect of Byzantine and Western develop- 
ment cannot yet be completely gauged. Difficulties arise from the fact that, as 
the Seljuks can point to Persian elements in their art, so the Turkish: races 
must have- adopted much in other domains of life (for instance, in the political 
, and; social organisation) from the Sassanid Empire. Erom an early period .there 
were close relations between Turkey and Persia: the Persian.? borrowed, in the 
period of the llkhani (Vol. II, p. 180; Yol. Ill, p. 370), military expressions, 
especially from the Turkish. (ya^^Mra, plundering, baggage, camp; also 

the expressions; for army, guard, tent, weapon), and so, too, we trace Persian 
: influences; on Turkish races: hi religious matters back to Parsism.’- Terms belong- 
,ing to the higher plane of civilization, such as Turkish /c/wshie/i, treasure, are 
: , derived from, the: Persian: (^ascs) ; so again it is clear that; the star and. the cres- 
cent were copied from the Sassanid coins. 

^ This;P,erso-TurMsh development must have progressed with peculiar strength 
after the times . of : . the Turkish Pretorian rule under the Abbasids in the ninth 


.. VPai'sian, God, itefe in tho Godex Onmanicus, Magyaiy Persian, imJdivan, Turkish, 

.jafuaa, saint A’«isian, £(/adif, Tvirkish,.dja(to, inag.ie.^ 
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■century (Vol. Ill, p. 337), and after the days of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (or 
Ghazni; Vol. II, p. 420), the founder of a permanent religious domination of Islam 
in India and the stingy patron of Firdusi (Vol. Ill, p. 349). The question natu- 
rally suggests itself -whether the feudal system which can he shown to have existed 
among the Turks as the basis of military organisation is not traceable to Persian 
influence (as this has already been sought for in the word timar, small fief), or 
whether the Byzantine lief-systein may have supplied the model for the Turkish 
Ziamets and Timars (greater and lesser fiefs), or whether we must recognise 
in the feudal system an old Turkish institution, or whether, finally, the condi- 
tions of Western feudalism were copied. It is certain that the Parthiaus were 
acquainted with a system of vassalage (to regard the,se vassals as slaves is as erro- 
neous as if the vassi of the West were to bemonsidered slaves) ; and it is equally 
certain that in Persia a knightly nobility was formed, under the Sassanids, among 
the landowners, the Dikhans, which had to furnish the heavy cavalry, and may 
he described as a sort of feudal aristocracy, since its members exercised protective 
rights over village communities. Under the Mongol Ghazan (1295-1304; Vol II, 
p. 180) the conditions of Persian feudalism were reformed. Coins were intro- 
duced in the place of paper money (Vol. Ill, p. 372), so that a revival of the 
old feudal system in Persia might have supplied a model for the new Turkish, one. 
Much may thus be said for the theory of Persian influence. But it appears that 
in the regions where the old Turkish life has been preserved in the greatest purity, 
in the Khanates of Khokand and Khiva, a clearly marked feudal system exists, 
since among the Uzhegs the nobility (>Spahis) organise the levies from among 
the small landed proprietors. Since in these regions of iincontaminated old. 
Turkish life, which can hardly have been touched by foreign influences, we can 
•only assume a spontaneous development, we are faced by tliis problem : were the 
Parthians, who are certainly Iranian, influenced by the Turkish races, or have we to 
deal with a case of parallel and independent development, which is noticed in the 
most different parts of the globe, when wide dominions are occupied by a numeri- 
cally small conquering race ? Again, foreign influence is usually assumed for the 
growth of the feudalism in Europe, where the vfOTii fcodimi occurs for the first time 
in Southern France about 930 ; is this inflirence to be sought in the Orient ? The 
■etymological affinity (f<;o(hwi = Arabic /aftf a, use or result) at all event.s must be 
rejected as impracticable. Not less untenable is Karl llopf’s theory that Western 
feudaT institutions exercised an influence on the Turkish system of fiefs. 

Certain individual features of Turkish fiefs may he assigned to Byzantine influ- 
ence. The Turkish feudal estates were, like the Byzantine inilitary estates 
accurately assessed in value: the Ziamets were to jmssess a value of more than. 
20,000 aspers (=500 piastres or 10,000 para), the timars a value under 20,000 
aspers, as in the case of the Byzantine military estates according to the Novel of 
the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogeunetus (p. 83); the value for the cavalry 
and the superior class of sailors was fixed at four pounds weight of gold, for the 
ordmary marines at two pounds of gold (under Nicephorus I at four pounds, and 
for the heavy-armed at twelve pounds). These military estates existed at least in 
1345, as is shown from the, Code of Harmenopulus, and therefore in then.' divisions 
might well have afforded a model for the fiefs long existent among the Turks. The 
Turkish system, irrecisely as, the Byzantine institution, did not exhibit the inner 
spirit of Western feudalism, the hereditary and mutual loyalty ; but the Turks 
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However hostile these Turooinaiis may Iravo been ti.n\-an] .Ih-zaiitiiUit, tlu', gigunlie 
growth of the depeutieut principalities coutrilnited to tiie rosvilt that Sanilvhau iuul 
Aidiii formed an alliance witli Androuicus HI I’ala/ologiis at l’lu)c;.ua (1:127). 

Again, tlie i'act lliat, about 1328, the Osmaus (cL pp. 120, 122) began to strike, 
coins, forced the other princes of tlreir race similarly to issue a, coiungi!. I'ho 
Turkish dynasty of the Dauishinende of Cappadocia had, frmu 1100 onwarils 
for some decades, struck corns, finsb with, a Greek insc,ription and tlie ligiire 
of Christ, precisely after the model of the coins of Tancred of Antioch, later, 
however, without this jrortrait and with a tireco-Arabio iuscrii)tioii. Tiie tf i/jliali 
(so called from the lilies on the cros.s of the reverse) which Charles II of Anjtui 
(1285-1309) and his son Eobert (l 309-1342) issued, were imitated by the rivals 
of the Osmaus. AVe only know the coins of Prince yarukiian, “xuaneta (pio lit in 
Manglasia” (Magnesia), those of Omar Eeg, grandson of Aidin, ■' nioucta quo tit 
in Theologos ’’ (Ayasolnk on the .site of Ephesus liad been named after "Ayioi 
©edXoyo?, St. Joliu), and those of Mentesebe (struck by ITrkban at Palatia-klyus 
with a debased Latin inscription) ; jirobably the other Turcoman chief of A,sia 
Minor wished to rival the Osmans. It strikes us, in this connection, as a strange 
fact that these zealous advocates of Islam not only stamped their own portrait, 
as did the Angevins, whose coins they imitated, but allowed themselves to be 
depicted with the crown on their head, and with the sceptre and the ball, sur- 
mounted by the cross, and even covered the rever.se with the cross of. lilies. In 
the first place Western artists coined these pieces of money, but afterwards inex- 
perienced natives, who did not understand the Latin inscription, attempted the 
imitation. 

But the Osman power, which drove it.s rivals into such close touch with We, st- 
ern civilization, had also, in the person .of its greatest organiser, AH ed-din (cf. 
pp. 117, 123), tendered homage to Western influences. Eamily alliances had bronglit 
Byzantine culture nearer ; the first wife of XJrkhan {cf. pp, 121, 127) was a Greek, who 
thus became the mother of Murad I; the daughter of Emperor John Vi Cantucu- 
zene, Theodora, was also married to Urklian (1846), who now interfered in the 
dynastic dispute of his neighbour. The effect of Byzantine and Western develop- 
ment cannot yet be completely gauged. Difficulties arise from the fact that, as 
the, Seljuks can point to Persian elements in their art, so the Turkish, races 
must have adopted much in other domains of life (for . instance, in the political 
, and social organisation) from the Sassanid Empire. From an: early period there 
were close relations between Turkey and Persia: the Persians borrowed, in the 
period of . the Hkhani (Vol. II, p. 180; Vol. Ill, p., 370), military expressions, 
especially irom. the Turkish {yagna, plundering, xtyrag', baggage, ztrrf i(, camp ; also 
, : the expressions .for army, guard, tent, weapon), and ; : so,, too, we . trace Persian 
influences' on Turkish races in religious matters back to Paraism.^ Terms belong- 
, ing to, the: higher :plane , of civilization, such as Turkish fi/iasme/i., treasure, are 
, derived from' the Persian (g'c^a) ; ;So again it is clear that the star and the cres- 
; : cent were copied from the Sassanid coins. 

must have progressed with peculiar strength 
under the Abbasids in the ninth 


, 4 rei'dan, isdm, God, icsda Am the Godox Oumanicus, Magyai’, isten; Persian, pahlivan, Turkish, 
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century (Vol. Ill, p. 337), and after the days of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (or 
Ghazni; Vol. II, p, 420), the founder of a permanent religious domination of Islam 
in India aud the stingy patron of Firdusi (Vol. Ill, p. 349). The question natu- 
rally suggests itself whether the feudal system which can he shown to have existed 
among the Turks as the basis of military organisation is not traceable to Persian 
influence (as this has already been sought for in the word timar, small fief), or 
whether the Byzantine fief-system may have supplied the model for the Turkish 
Ziamets and Timars (greater aud lesser fiefs), or whether we must recognise 
in the feudal system an old Turkish iustitution, or whether, finally, the condi- 
tions of Western feudalism were copied. It is certain that the Parthians were 
acquainted with a system of vassalage (to regard these vassals as slaves is as erro- 
neous as if the vassi of tlie West were to be'cousidered slaves) ; and it is equally 
certain that in Persia a knightly nobility was formed, under the Sassanids, among 
the landowners, the Dikhans, which had to furnish the heavy cavalry, and may 
be described as a sort of feudal aristocracy, since its members exercised protective 
rights over village communities. Under the Mongol Ghazan (1295-1304; Vol. II, 
p. 180) the conditions of Persian feudalism were reformed. Coins were intro- 
duced in the qflace of paper money (Vol. Ill, p. 372), so that a revival of the 
old feudal system in Persia might have supplied a model for the new Turkish one. 
Much may thus be said for the theory of Persian influence. Bub it appears that 
in the regions where the old Turkish life has been preserved iu the greatest purity, 
in the Khanates of Khokand and Khiva, a clearly marked feudal system exists, 
since among the Uzbegs the nobility (Spahis) organise the levies from among 
the small landed proprietors. Since in these regions of imcontaminated old 
Turkish life, which can hardly have been touched by foreign influences, we can. 
•only assume a spontaneous development, we are faced by this problem ; were the 
Parthians, who are certainly Iranian, influenced by the Turkish races, or have we to 
■deal with a case of parallel and independent development, which is noticed in the 
most different parts of the globe, when wide dominions are occupied by a numeri- 
cally small conquering race ? Again, foreign influence is usually assumed for the 
growth of the feudalism iu Europe, where the word/corf?M!i occurs for the first time 
in Southern France about 930 ; is this iuflueuce to he sought iu the Orient ? The 
•etymological affinity {feodum = Arabic faida, use or result) at all events must be 
rejected as impracticable, Not less untenable is Karl Hopfs theory that Western 
feudal institutions exercised an influence on the Turkish system of fiefs. 

Certain individual features of Turkish fiefs may he assigned to Byzantine influ- 
•ence. The Turkish feudal estates were, like the Byzantine military estates 
accurately assessed in value ; the Ziamets were to possess a value of more than 
20,000 aspers (=500 piastres or 10,000 para), the timars a value under 20,000 
aspers, as in the case of the Byzantine military estates according to the Kovel of 
the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenuetus (p. 83); the value for the cavalry 
and the superior class of sailors was fixed at four piounds weight of gold, for the 
ordinary marines at two pounds of gold (under Nicephorus I at four pounds, and 
for the heavy-armed at twelve pounds). These military estates existed at least in 
1345, as is shown from the Code of Harmenojpulus, and therefore in their divisions 
might well have afforded a model for the fiefs long existent among the Turks. The 
Turkish system, precisely as the Byzantine institution, did not exhibit the inner 
spirit of Western feudalism, the hereditary and mutual loyalty; but the Turks 
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Iroiii their spirit oi: distrust did not allow the great tiefs to ussiiiiic a liei'cditaiy 
character, but assigned small fiefs to the sous of gi’eat feudal tenants. 

It may be anticipated, and proved liy many examples, that the. Byzantine, law ; 
of land was generally continued under Turkish rule. 1‘rior rights {'irporl/itjaK ) ; 
in the narrower sense of the right of the ueighlxmr to pre-eni])tion pas.^ud int:o ; 
Turk'i.sh law at least early in the sixteenth ceutni'y (.,rl.s’ SelUfaid), Tlie d.’nrkish ; 
regulations as to the re-cultivation of untilled fields {Ihi/u cl-i-inwa/'), such as are ] 
found in the Nd/io? yewpyt/cds (p. 67) of Leo ill, are of less iniportance, con- ; 
.sidering tlie univei'sality of some legal principles (we may comirarc the laws of ^ 
Hammurabi, p. 67) ; the fits talionis, which had been emphasi.sed l\y the Isaurian 
emperors (p. 68) and figures largely in the Turkish criminal code {xU. Dfinayat), 
need not necessarily be borrowed. 

As early as 1263 we have proofs of a fief (Timar) being conferred by a 8 eljiik 
Sultan; the accurate elaboration of the already exi.steut feudal .system is attribuled; 
to Timurtash, the commander of the conquered Enropeo-Bvzantiue territories nndeiy 
Murad I (1369-1389). Tlie thoroughly military feudal sy.stem, the profits of wliicii j 
are called "the prize of battle,” was instituted in such a way that lesser fiefs I 
(Timars) were conferred by the governors, gi’eater (Ziainets) only by the' cential' 
power. The owners of the great fiefs had subsequently to furnisli fifteen horse- 1 
men, the proprietors of Timars, two horsemen ; the proportion of large and small ] 
lauded property in the six Greek provinces can be learnt from the proportioii of} 
Ziamets to Timars. Since the ratio between Ziamets and I’imars was, in tliei 
Movea 1 : 3, but in Epacto is 1 ; 22, a system of numerous large properties exists i 
in the former, while in the latter a pronounced system of small estates prevails* 
(Hegropoute 1 : 15, Thessaly 1 : 5, Kartili = Aetolia 1 : 22, Acai'uania 1 ; 10, Joaii- 
nina 1:5). If therefore a primitive Turkish tribal regulation existed, Byzantine 
influence presumedly gave it a more permanent form. 

Byzantine influences can also be discerned in the Turkish State ; the old idea 
that every trace of Byzantine institations was destroyed root and branch is shown 
to be more and more incorrect, tire deeper we inquire into the question. Tiie 
general division of the government into the European and the Asiatic department 
(rfl? Aaerson? and rfl? ’A/^aroA?)?) was retained in th e distinction between Eumili and 
Anatoli. The Exarch of the city of Constantinople (Stamhul = ’9 Tr)v •woXi, loca- 
tive case), which formed an independent sphere of administration, retained his place 
in the Turkish Empire as Sckrmianeti. The Ghushes (Smow. in Aima Comnena, 
ushers),: who appeared with silver wands on which silver chains jingled, were imi- 
tated from the Mauglavites of the Byzantine Court, so that the Chush-Bashi 
(/[.teya? T^aou?) may have corresponded to the head of the Manglavites; like the 
Protomanglavites in Byzantium, the Chushes were always employed as- extraordi- 
nary ambassadors in the first period of the Osman Empire; the name then travelled 
to Byzantium. 

The official correspondence of the first Emirs and Sultans was conducted in a 
.peculiar dialect of Greek, an example of which is given by the ultimatum to the 
Venetians in 1570. ,, A number of , Greek expressions which the Turkish Empire 
employs attests, the preservation of the institutions which these terms denote. 

: The Deffcerdar has his name, from the Greek Ei^depai, (skin, then book) ; the Greek 
term (Canones) for official, regulations was adopted into Tiirldsh(Kanun,Eamm- 
nameh ; , cf. below, p. 12 3) ;, a , series, of terms point to, the connection with Byzan- 
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^tiue financial institutions : Konfiepieiov, from cominercium —gilmruk, excise, totto? = 
{tapu, ground rent, hgnoaiov, Fiscus = Bulgarian dimosija, Armenian dimos, SgpLot; 

■ = dimos,the farmed-out profits in money or corn, fiaryjilva — mangmie akUohessi, 
cask-money. Effendi (lord) significantly is derived from the Greek, a^a)Ti}<; = 

■ avheprgs. As might be expected, the Turks, when they began to build and fur- 
nish houses and to construct a navy, borrowed expressions for the new ideas from 

^ the Greek (courtyard, basement, roof, window, bolt ; seaman, ferry, galley, freight, 
'tiller, beach, gulf, haven, lighthouse, storm, northwest, all sorts of fish). Coins, 
weights, and measures similarly were borrowed from Byzantium. The early 
•, organisation of the empire, which had been created under Urkhau’s younger 
.brother and Vezir Ala ecl-diu, is only to he explained by the pre-emiueut impor- 
. tance of Western civilization. The stress laid on the right of coiiiing money as 
( a right of sovereignty must have been due to familiarity with Western ideas of 
1 monarchy ; the institution of a standing army on the Greek model, later com- 
posed of Christians (p. 122), shows the value attached to the countries conquered 
and still to be conquered. T’be West is finally as it were tlie great public, before 
• which the question of head-gear (p. 18) cau he seriously discussed. The Greek 
Mime still extant in the Byzantine Empire has reappeared in the Karagfiz (Shadow 
( play, p. 124) po.ssibly learnt from the Chinese, in wliioh even the great Hercules 
appears as Kcfroglu, sou of the blind man, who conquers the lion. 

) We must not, therefore, regard the career of the Osman nation' merely as an 
i expansion of power, but also as au absorption of alien races and foreign cul- 
{! ture, From the time when, in 1300, they established themselves at SSgud 
i (SayouSdou? in Anna Comnena), in the vicinity of the old Doi’3da3nm, down to the 
'' occupation of Byzantium, only one hundred and fifty years had elapsed. If we 
run our eyes over the dates of their advance (they conquered Nicomedia and Brusa 
in 1326 ; Hicina, 1330 ; Ancient Mysia after 1340 ; Gallipoli, 1358 ; Ancyra, 1360 ; 
Adrianople, 1361 ; Philippopoli, 1362; Belgrade, 1385, and the greater part of Asia 
Minor by 1393), we are amazed at the aggressive powers of the nation. The dis- 
memberment of the Osman Empire by the Tartar Timur was quickly retrieved ; 
half a century later, Constantinople fell before the onslaught of the Osmans, which 
was at its fiercest under Mohammed II (1461-1481), hut was revived again under 
Selim II (1512-1520), from the fact of his being the Head of the Faith. T'he 
foreign racial elements were really incorporated ; in the year 1334 Marino Sanudo 
said that Asia Minor was Turkish as far as Philadelphia. The Crusaders and 
Byzantines of the twelfth century discovered to their cost that the Greeks of 
Southern Asia Minor (on Lake Pungnsa) had decided for the Central Asiatics. 
The Greek words taken from the Turkish point to the close intercourse in later 
times : such are the words for stuffs (damask, taffeta, morocco leather), plants 
(hyacinth, jasmine, elder, crocus, violet), articles of clothing (shoes, trunk-hose), 
ornaments (necklace), games (chess and dice), trades (butcher, whitesmith, green- 
grocer, and guild itself), military terms (musket, bullet, cartridge, powder). The 
reverse is indeed suggested by the abusive terms (lazy, stupid, hunchbacked, garru- 
lous), and it is amazing to notice that the words for quarrel, violence, swindling, 
and favouritism come from the Turkish. 

The Turkish race has absorbed so much Western blood that its whole anthro- 
pological appearance is changed, and tlie Turkish character, as we find it in the 
Khanates, is absolutely differentiated from that of the Osmanli ; the latter severs 
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his connection witli the East vrheii he designates ilie. foriinn' Itv I’urlc ( = coarse, 
mde). In tliia way the liistorical destiny of the (Jani;iiis is seided : tluinE ed. of 
its resources, its coherency, and its reinforcement from the Jfust, the (tsnian nation 
is at heart a stranger to the West, and the empire fossilises even more ilian its 
Byzantine iiredecessor. An en-atio b(nilder on the plains of Europe, it awaits tlie 
time when strong bands will push it hack to Asia, and the right heir of Byzan- 
tinism shall once more take possession of llagia Sophia. 

B. The Kingdom qv Gukece (euo3,i 1S32) 

Both under the first monarchy^ (1832-1862, Otto of Bavaria; cf. Vol. VIII) 
and under the second monarchy (from 1863 with William of Denmarlc as 
George I), the country oscillated between attempts at outward expansion, and 
inner consolidation. The constitution granted on March 16, 1844, gave an oppor- 
tunity to the contending parties of crippling all progress m a barren struggle 
which was a caricature of parliamentary life. A pre-eminent cau.se of internal dis- 
turbances was supplied by the Cretan question (1866-1869 and 1897). Tbe Ber- 
lin Conference in 1881 had promised Thessaly and a part of Albania to Greece.^ 
The financial distress which led to national bankruptcy in 1893 was as much due 
to the ambition of. the half-educated men who played the greatest rSle in the 
country as to the outbreak of the Turco-Greek war, which showed the incapacity 
of the superior commanders as well as the inadequacy of the military training., 
The admirable handling of the cavalry and the reserves by Edhem Pasha and 
the splendid efficiency of the Turkish artillery quickly decided the war. The, 
peace signed on December 4, 1897, between Greece and Turkey gave Greece a 
defined frontier. The delirqitation, more especially in the valley of the Peueins,, 
entailed considerable losses to Greece (between Larissa and Tri,ccala), and the 
pa 5 ’-menfc of a war indemnity of four million poimd.s (Turkish = 3,750,000), in 
addition to a compensation of £100,000 to the owners in the region of the theatre 
of war. The second article of the preliminary peace of September 18 provided 
that a financial committee of control, composed of foreigners, should watch ovei" 
tbe financial question at Athens. 

The difficulties of arriving at a settlement are indisputably prodigious; but 
; now that , an end has probably been set to tbe interminable alternation of the 
pmrty of order 'and the adventurist party (Tricupists and Delyannists) by the 
breaking up of the Delyannists, there is more room for hope, since the nation, 
which prides itself on beiag of one blood with Socrates, seems at last to see the 
truth of Socrates’.words : “If I wish to have a flute mended, I go to the fiute- 
. maker ; if a shi]D, to the ship-builder; hut for the State, anyone seems good 
enough.” How.small has hitherto been the produce of the soil, of which only one- 
. seventh is cultivated, , is shown by the statistics of the year 1901, in which the 
.exports amounted, to 67.2, '.million drachmas, including, amongst other things, 
currants (23.1 million , dr.}, fig3',(3.4 .million dr.),, tobacco (4.4 million dr.), oil and 


r The Greek War of Liberation, as: a. revolt from tbe O.'iinan tyranny, so far a.? it is an integral part of 
Tarldsb history, has been recorded in the aooond."niain. section ; so far as Western Europe was concerned, 
.in it, the eighth volume may be consulted. 

., , 8 Of. the map “Turkey -and Adjacent Goiintries after, the Treaty of Berlin" on the large “Map Illns-. 
txating the History of Turkey in Europe^’ in the second main section. 
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olives (6.6 million dr.), wliile tlie imports readied 122.8 million draclimas (of 
which 34.1 millions were for corn). The importation of textiles to a value of 
nearly 19 million drachmas shows the depression of that indu.stry which is only 
able to export to the value of 1.3 million drachmas, while 57 millions must be 
paid to foreign countries for other industrial needs. 

Development of energy, training in Central European methods of labour, instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the re-cultivation of fallow lauds, but above all the repre.s- 
sion of the half-educated cla.ss (which still dominates politics and journalism) l)y 
the highly educated (cf. Vol. VIII) and by the lower section of the people, which, 
although unaccustomed to work, is still healthy ; oomhined with this, a stern 
repression of that nauseating boastfulness which finds its pleasure in rhetoric and 
useless architectural display (Academy of Sciences and Library), and an iron dis- 
cipline in fi.scal departments and in tlie array, — snclr measures may save the coun- 
try to which all of us owe the deepest gratitude for the imperishable services of 
its past. 
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II 

TURKEY IN EUROPE AND ARMENIA 

By professor DR. HEINRICH ZIMMERER 


1. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE OSMAN EMPIEE 

A. The Oeighst and the Destinies of the Osmans to the Year 1360 

T he Osman power and the Turkish nationality are rooted at the present 
day, as they have been from the beginning of the Osman State, in Asia. 
For this reason the historian of Turkey in Europe is obliged to direct his 
gaze from the shores of the Bosphorus steadily towards the East, since 
from the East came forth that warlike people who for nearly four centuries were 
the terror of Europe, and still present to Western diplomatists the insoluble 
problem of the " Eastern Question ” (cf. Vol. IV. p. 44). 

As regards the origin of the modern Turks, the information available since the 
discovery of the “ Orthon inscriptions” on the upper Yenisei in Siberia (1889- 
1890 ; cf. also above, p. 46) enables us to describe their ancestors without he.sita- 
tion as of pure Mongolian race. From the earliest times their nomadic tribes 
have formed compact political unions, which measured swords with their neigh- 
bours the Chinese in continual frontier warfare, and also possessed some degree 
of Asiatic civilization, including the art of writing, as is evidenced by inscriptions 
from the eighth century a. d. Generally speaking, however, the fact is that the 
great stretch of territory between Lake Baikal and the Caspian Sea has been for 
centuries, and still remains, the arena of barbaric struggle between the nomad 
Turkish and Tartar tribes. During this long epoch in Eastern and Western Turk- 
estan, that inexhaustible breeding-ground of nations, the seeds were sown of those 
military and civil characteristics which are clearly recognisable, m the Turks of Asia 
Minor, at any rate, notwithstanding manifold infusions of Aryan, Hamitic, and Sem- 
itic blood. We refer to the virtues of the warrior who, at the, trumpet blast, obedi- 
ently pitches or strikes his tent, saddles or unsaddles his little horse, arranges his 
camp kettle where he may happen to bivouac, takes his simple meal, content with 
the humblest fare and crouching On the ground lilie, a true son of the steppes, hears 
with infinite patience the toils of iuareh and migration, bends piously and devoutly 
in prayer towards the rising sun, performs the duties of hospitality where he feels 
himself the lord and master,, hut where he rheets resistance slaughters his victims 
with the cruelty of the hunter of the; steppes, like his brothers the Avars and 
Huns, the Pecheneges, Seliuks, and Mongols, and so devastates the land that 
desolation marks the pathway of his feet. 
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It is impossible to say how many inroads of this nature may have been made 
from l&st to West in the course of time by the mounted liovdes of Turks and 
Turcomans, advancing through the lowlands of the Aral and Volga districts to 
Europe, and through those of the Amii and Sir Darya to Persia, Afghanistan, and 
India. We know that as early as the eightli century they had conquered Islam, 
had overrun the empire of the Persian caliphs, had made their way even into India, 
and were a dominant military people among the Iranians and Semites long before 
they appeared in Asia Minor and Europe. They are said to have borrowed the 
crescent moon as their crest and standard from the Chinese in 1209, during their 
sojourn in Central Asia ; the emblem belongs to the period when they worshipped 
the heavenly bodies before their adoption of Mohammedanism (however, ef. 
above, p. 115, for a different theory). 

(a) The O&inans in Asia Minor. — The first appearance of the Osmans in Asia 
Minor (cf. Vol. Ill, p. 372) is described in a Turkisli legend with miraculous 
additions of the most extraordinary nature. About the year 1225 a horde of 
some fifty thousand souls under their tribal chief .SuleimSu or Soliman (1) were 
forced by Mongol attacks to leave Khora.s.san for Armenia (Vol. II, p. 169). Sulei- 
man’s son Ertogrul became the vassal of the Seljuk Sultan Ala ed-diii Kai Qobfid 
(1219-1236) of Iconium (Konia), who gave him a strip of territory in Bithynia. 
The beautiful and fertile valley of Sdgud, twenty-eight miles from Eskeshihir and 
forty-eight miles from Lefke (the ancient Lenka on the Sangarios), Ijecame the cradle 
of the Osman State. When once the Turks had gained a footing in Europe, the 
unexampled rapidity of tlieir advance was facilitated on the one hand by the oom- 
J)aot military organisation of the new Turkish feudalism, and on the other hand 
by the weakness of the Byzantine Empire in Asia and Europe, by the rotten consti- 
tutions of the Slavonic Balkan States, and by the lack of unity among the powers 
of Western Christendoin, especially those immediately threatened, — Venice, Genoa, 
Hungary, Poland, and Austria. But the weapons for this career of conquest were 
forged in Asia. 0,smau 1 (1299-1326), the son of Ertogrul, who was buried in 
Sdgud, did not pursue the peaceful pastoral life of his father. At lir.st an officer of 
the Sultan of Iconium, he soon rose to the command of the army, secured liis inde- 
pendence, coined money (p. 114), made himself master of the greater part of 
Bithynia, and with the help of his son llrkliau extended ,his kingdom by the con- 
quest of Brusa, Hicomedia, and Nicaa (1326 and 1330). Although be belonged 
to the powerful nomadic race of the Turks, he called his wariiors Osraanli, that is, 
the sons of Osman, or, in other words, leg-breakers. The Moslera.s of Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia, and European Turlvey, who honour the memory of Osman, even at 
the present day regard the name of Turk almost as an insult. 

The Emir Urkhan'(Orkhan, 1326-1359 ; the Osman rulers were not known as 
“ Sultans” until 1473) is regarded as the first organiser of the Turkish State in 
Western Asia. He retained Osman’s custom of dividing conquered territory into 
fiefs (Timers) for distribution among his warriors ; in order, however, to secure a 
■ more compact and uniform system of administration, he divided his kingdom into 
: two and afterwards into three military divisions (Sandjaks), and by organising a 
militia force pn'ovided both a support for the State and a nucleus for the army. 

Ertogrul and Osman had employed only Turcoman cavalry on their campaigns, 
the Akindji, that is scouts or skirmishers; in cases of need they were summoned 
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as tlie troops of their overlords and afterwards dismissed. I'hey ]n'o\ ed, In Ave\-er, 
incompetent for siege operations. The first coiiqviests iu Asia Minor were i,‘liii'lly 
due to the treachery of tlie Byzantine generals and governors. I lirhau was the 
first to organise an infantry force, consisting of pernianenily engaged and paid 
soldier.s, the Yuya or Piade (that is, foot soldiers) ; they received rnie. is/.f/p; (ir silver 
Icreutzer daily, and were divided into tens, Inindreds, and thousands, sevcndly coni- 
inanded by decurions, centurions, and generals. This organisation was mitNN'ai illy 
an imitation of the Byzantine military system, which had at one time deme excel- 
lent service in the Themes or provinces int(,) which that emi.iiro; wars divided 
(p. ()5). These troops, elated by receiving pay, increased by their exce.-'.->t‘s, their 
disobedience, and exaggerated demands that disorder whicli they .slmuld have 
helped to repress. The Emir, in coninnetion with Ids hroLher and the vizier 
Aid. ed-din, then resolved upon an unexaxnpled cou/p de main.. A ])roi3i.)sition was 
advanced by the cadi or military judge of Biledjik, Kara Khalil Tsheuderli, to 
replace the native infantry by a force formed exclusively of Christians who were 
to be forcibly converted to Mohammedanism. This proposal was actuated not so 
much by religions fanaticism as by clever calculation and a full apprec.iation of 
the necessities of the situation. It was from their former nomadic habits of life 
that tlie Turcomans derived tliat incapacity for organised infantry service xvhich 
induced Kara Khalil to turn his attention to the Christian subjects of his master 
in 1330.' The surprisingly rapid growth of this force was possibly due to the 
compulsion which may have been exercised to some extent at the time of its. 
formation, and was also depicted in mo.st baleful colouring by the anti-Christian 
movement of a later period ; but a far more potent cause was the readiness with, 
which the Christian populatiou seems to liave fallen in with Urkhan’s scheme, 
abandoned as they were to hopeless isolation and deepest misery by the imjxotence 
of their Byzantine rulers. Far from offering opposition, the young Christians 
(Adjem Oglau, inexperienced boys) attracted by high pay and other advantages,, 
began to enlist in the new force voluntarily and even at the instigation of their own 
parents. It was not until considerably later in Europe and especially in Greece 
that this blood tax made so painful an impressiorr as to be felt equivalent to a 
method of extermination. However, the.se Byzantines deserved no other fate. 
For centuries they had cried again and again, “ Bather would we be Turks than 
Latins.” They had gained their wish. These troops, Tsheri, were named 
Jeni or the new, and the name of the Janissaries was soon borne from Asia to 
Europe on the wings of victory. Their name and their distinctive imiform of 
white skin caps they received from the dervish Hadji Begtash, founder of the 
famous monastery and of the order of monks w’hich still pervades the whole of the 
Osman Empire, As a truly Turkish indication of the generous provision made ,for^ 
the treatment of the new troops, the names of the officers, were borrowed from 
various kitchen employments. , The chief of the chamber, that. is. of the regiment,; 
was called Tshorbadji, or the soup maker;; the officers nextin importance were the 
Ashdjibashh , or chief ; cook, and the Saikabashi, or water carrier. On their blood- 
red banner shone the silver crescent and the two-edged sword of Omar. The regi- 
mental relic was the meat, kettle, round which they gathered for. cormcil as well as 
for food, while in later, times the upsetting of it waS' often enough the ' signal for- 
mutiny*: " , ■ 

About this date, and apparently at the instance of Ala ed-din, a standing force* 
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of cavalry was added to the Janissaries, like them, in receipt of pay and origi- 
nally divided into two classes, — the Spahis or knights, and the Silihdaris or light- 
armed skirmishers. At first only two thousand four himdred strong, the force was 
modelled on the guard of honour for the flag of Mohammed formed by the Caliph 
Omar, and was composed of four squadrons, to which the imperial standard was 
in like manner intrusted, until this was afterwards replaced by the standard of the 
pirophet under Selim I. 

Urkhan had created the army ; his brother Alfi ed-din, the Fuma Pompilius of 
the Osmans, added two more institution, s, the right' of coinage and the regulation 
of dress. At a later period the minutest details of clothing were regulated for the 
faithful; for the moment stress was chiefly laid upon uniformity of head dress, the 
fur cap, from which the old Arab turban was developed for .the Turks. Eegulations 
of this kind, issued to meet State necessities, the “Petwas,” form the four sources 
of Mohammedan constitutional law, which must in no way contradict the three 
higher sources, the word of God, the Koran, the words and life of the Prophet,, 
and the Sunna,the traditions, interpretations, and decisions of tlie first four Caliphs,, 
or rather of the four great Imams. Silence or deficiency in these latter may be 
supplemented by decrees known as Urf ; that is, secular and arbitrary legislation. 
Such legislation was and is subject to change, and modern Turkish legislation, deal- 
ing with the thousand conditions of modern life for which the Koran does not 
provide, is Urf. Here we have the only breach through which European civili- 
zation can legally 'penetrate. From an early period in the Osman Empire these, 
decrees were known as Kanun, from the Greek word for a rule (kanon), and, 
the canonical book containing the body of decrees was called Kanun-nam&h (cf. 

p. . 1 . 16 ). 

However, the most decisive fact for the whole history of the Osman Empire 
was the accession of the Emir Urkhan (cf. the “ Genealogical Tree of the Osman 
Emirs and Sultans,” on p. 12.6). Urkhan was not the elde.st son of Osman; his 
brother AM ed-din was the elder. The latter, liowever, was a scholar with no 
inclination to militarism. It was impossible for such a man to take up the gov- 
ernment of a rising kingdom, which could only secure its existence by War. With, 
his consent, therefore, the Emir Osman had named the warlilce Urkhan his suc- 
cessor and appointed AM ed-din his vizier (died 1333). The principle of direct, 
succession was thus abolished in the house of Oismaii. The succession depended 
thenceforward upon the Arab principle (cf.Vol. Ill, p, 326), by which, for instance,, 
in the Omejjad famil}’- not the son hut the brother of a ruler was regarded as the 
lawful successor. Mohammed himself had left no male issue, but only a daughter, 
the mother of the sons of Ali. So long as the Osnaru conejuest continued and the 
people settled in proportion as the army moved onward, the leadership could never 
have been intrusted to a child, a very possible eventuality under other rules of suc- 
cession, as the Emirs were , hold warriors who fought exposed to all dangers. In 
such times it might be the best policy to have a succession of strong lulers, even 
though they were not united by the closest ties of blood relationship. But when 
warfare ceased and peace began, and with it the long and toilsome work of advanc- 
ing the arts of peace, then a strict succession was desirable ; the son should then he 
able to finish what the father had begun. The father would then find encourage- 
ment to begin , tasks which he had no prospect of seeing achieved, secure in the 
knowledge that he would leave their completion to his family. If Turkey was. 
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ever to become a couatitutional State instead of a conquering power, and to lead 
tlie i)rogres3 of Islam towards civilization, then a change in the princijile of sue- 
cession to the throne was indispensable. Seniority must become primogeniture. 
That this change has not yet taken place may be regarded as one of the reasons 
for the present deca}'- of the empire. 

The spirit with which the growing State was inspired may he exemplified by a 
fragment descriptive of Osman capacity for culture, taken from the ode “ To Cul- 
ture ” of Aashik, a contemporary of Urkhan : 

“Empty form is nothing more than hotly without soul ; 

Structure in the world is of the great worhl-.soul’s design. 

Culture vivifies the world ; else would there be but soulless form. 

Knowledge is the breath of soul and .soul of all the souls, 

Wanting knowledge, soul is dead and like unto the dead. 

Knowledge giveth to the Sultana empire over biunan souks. 

Knowledge wanting, life is wanting. Tbia my wmrd is truth indeed.” 

An impartial examination of the earlier West Turkish and Seljuk literary 
monuments (of. Vol. II, p. 158) shows Aashik Pasha at the outset of the four- 
teenth century (died 1332) as begiuuiug the line of Turkish poets with a great 
mystical poem, which betrays the inlluence of the Persian poetry. Aashik 
Pasha was a clever dervish of the order of Mevlevi, “ the whirling order,” which 
produced several poets, the most important of whom was the actual founder of 
the order, the famous Jelal ed-din Rumi (Vol. Ill, p. 366). His title of Pasha does 
not imply the court dignity of State Vizier, but that of Vizier in the spiritual 
kingdom. In this latter sense we find many poets bearing the titles of Sheik, 
Emir, Hiiukiar (monarch), Shah, and Sultan. The whole body of Osman poetry, 
and even the literary language of the present day, was developed beneath the 
standard of the Book ; though the ancestors of the Osmans, the Oghu^: Ghuzi 
or Kuni (Vol. II, p. IGO) may have acquired some veneer of Chinese culture, no 
trace of this intellectual relationship remains, save certain grammatical forms, and 
the “ Karagaz(s),” a degenerate form of the Chinese shadow-play, which continued 
the Greek mimos (p. 24) on Byzantine soil. Where the Osman culture is not 
derived from sources purely Arabian, that is, under Arab religious influences, it draws 
upon Arah-Persian sources. Of greater originality and in closer conformity with 
Turkish peasant humour are the rough jests of the Osman Eulenspiegel of Khodja 
Pfasr ed-din, who was a priest and teacher in Akshehir about the period of the last 
hut One of the Seljuk Sultans, Alft ed-din Kai Qobftd (died 1307), and also in 
Timur’s age (died 1404). His humorous pieces were widely circulated in prose 
narrative form from an early date, and are still read and recited by young and 
, old in all classes of society. Friedrich Ilirth has described the manifold com- 
mercial connections of the Chinese with , the Proman and Syrian kingdoms, and -with 
the West in general, while Edmund Naumann in his hook "From the Golden 
Horn to the Spurces of the Euphrates” has referred to the affinity of the Tmkish 
language, to Japanese. , The custom of giving place names by topographical descrip- 
tion, which was adopted in ' countless instances by the primitive Turkish races for 
the nomenclature of towns, districts, woods and rivers, mountains and valleys, 
within the area of original Persian, Greek, and Byzantine civilization, finds its 
primeval counterpart in modern China. Divergence of religious belief apparently 
excluded Byzantine influence, although this can be recognised in the material. 
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The Genealogical Tree of the Osman Emirs and Sultans 

Suleiman (I), about 1225 
Ertogvul' 1231-88 

1. Osman I el-Gbazi (the clianipion of the faith), 1299-1328, * 1259 


Prince Ala eil-din, t 1333 2, Urklian (Oi’khan), 1328-59 

I ( — — — ' 1 

Prince Suleiman, 3. Murad (Amurat) I Khudawemlkiar (the master). 


t 1358 


1359-98, * 1319 


4. Eayezid (Bajaset) I Yildiilm (Jildirim, the lightning). Prince Yakuli, 
1389-1402, t 1403 t 1389 


t 1400 1402-10 Chelebi, 1413-21, * 1387 t 1404 1410-13 

Grandson Urkhan, 1 1453 I 


1 1402 


6. Murad II, 1421-51, * 1401 Pr. Yusuf Pr, Mohammed I’r. Mustafa, * 1409, 1 1422 

I L 

7. Mohammed II Buyuk (the Great), or FiUih (the eonq^ueror), 1451-81, ■* 1430 


8. Bajazet II, 1481 to May 26, 1612, * 1447 


Prince Djem, * 1458, t Fobr. 24, 1495, in Naples 


Prince Ahmed, Prince Korkud, 9. Selimi I Yauz (Jauz ; tlio strong), 1512 
1 1613 t 1512 , , to Sept. 21, 1520 

Prinoe Murad 10. Suleimiln 11 (Soliman I) el-Ivamuii (the lawgiver), 1520-66, * 1496 

I ^ 1 

Mustafa, f 155.3 Jihangir, 11. Selim II Meat Biijnzet, t 1561 
I 1' 1553 (the drunkard), I 

Ibrahim, 1 1563 1666-74, » 1520 1 | 
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military, political, and social institutions (for exarnplo, witli regard to euuiiclis) 
which it imposed upon its conquerors. 

(&) Byzantium Icforc 1356. — The Byzantine Empire seemed destined to endure 
for ever, in contrast to its elder sisters in the West, who had long before succumbed 
to the assaults of the Germans. From the age ' of its founder Constantine and of 
its legislator Justinian it had steadily iucreasecl its poweiv The tenth century 
had been a period of renaissance in civil, economic, and military life, and for Greece 
in intellectual life also. The empire had triumphantly emerged from the deadly 
struggle with the forces of Islam. By the subjugation of the Slavs and the acquisi- 
tion of Armenia, the Byzantine Empire had extended in 1025 to limits unexampled 
since the days of Justinian (see the map facing p. 332 in Vol. III). The mingled 
severity and kindness of the emperor Basil, the “ slayer of the Bulgarians,” had left 
the millions of Slavs in possession of their freedom and their native institutions. 
From this moment tire irrevocable decay of the empire begins. The great territo- 
rial lords made the sncceediug emperors their tools, exhausted the resources of the 
European and Asiatic provinces by their extortion, destroyed the yeoman class by 
their unbearable taxation, deprived the Slavs of their national privileges, paralysed 
the action of the best generals by their influence in the all-powerful Senate, and 
when the Seljuk invasion took place in 1071 lost the best provinces of the Asiatic 
Empire, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Iconium (p. 91, above; Vol. Ill, p. 363). The 
West fell iuto the hands of the Formans. The death -stroke, however, from which 
Byzantium never recovered, was given by the Latin Crusade in 1204, The shadow 
of the imperial government migrated to Nictea, and as a shadow it returned with 
the Palaiologoi to the city of Constantine in 1261. Instead of seeking to effect a 
peaceful settlement with the rising kingdoms of Bulgaria and Servia, and thus to 
save something from the wreck, seeing that the old forms of absolute monarchy 
had been definitely replaced by the Western forms of feudal government which the 
Crusaders obeyed, tire romantic sphit of these shadowy emperors pinsued the phan- 
tasm of their lost supremacy, the “great ideal” (Heinr. Gelzer) on which even 
within our own times the finest enterprises of the Hellenes have made shipwreck. 

This ruinous megalomania was, moreover, poisoned from the outset by the wild- 
est forms of monastic strife, by theological quarrels, and by the burning hatred of 
patriarchs, priests, and people for the “ Latinists.” While the Osman power was 
xisuig in the East, the Slav kingdoms were advancing on the Forth. Servian kings 
; had secured the supremacy over the Balkan Peninsula. The power of the Bulgarian 
State had been broken in 1330 (cf. the first special map in the “Map illustrat- 
ing the History of, Turkey in Europe,” facing p. 166), and when Stephan Dusan 
ascended the throne, it seemed that for the Servian monarchy was reserved the task 
of defending the Bosphorus against the Osman advance. But the Slavs were not 
a sea power, and were therefore unable to interfere successfully in the bitter com- 
mercial strife which -Venice and Genoa waged for half a century in Greek waters. 
Civil war -broke out repeatedly- in Byzantium. The Balaiologos Johannes V looked 
for help to the Venetians, and Serbs, while Johannes VI Kantakuzenos turned to 
. the Osmans. As early as 1336 Andronikos, no less unscrupulous than the Chris- 
tian republics of Italy, had joined the Asiatic Seljuks against the Osmans, and had 
thereby lost the best towns of Ionia. In 1353 the Osmans defeated the Serbs at 
Hidymonteichos, and Kantakuzenos appointed his son Matthaios co-regent. Then 
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Stephan Dusan died m 1355, and with him died the hopes of saving Europe from 
the yoke of Islam. Servian and Albanian chieftains broke away, and Bosnia made 
herself independent. Thus the Balkan Christians destroyed one another, while the 
hour of doom was approaching. In 1356 Kantakuzenos himself, in the improvi- 
dence of despair, called in the Osmans, lirkhan, alread}^ in possession of Brusa, 
NicK;a, and Ricomedia, thought the moment had then come when the brilliancy of 
-Constantinople and the beauty of Greece lay helplessly at liis mercy. 

Upon two rafts made of logs bound together with strap.s and skins, the crown 
prince Suleiman crossed into Thrace with eighty waTrior.s and surprised the castle of 
Thymbe (the modern Tshiui). The conquest of Eiallipoli.s (the modern Gallipoli) 
in the following year (1357, if we can trust the chronology of the time) opened the 
way for the extension of the Osman Empire in Europe. Urkhan announced this 
joyful news to the Seljuk princes and his other rivals in letters breathing the full 
pride of victory. For centuries onward it became the privilege of the Osman 
•chancery to employ the limuiances of their literary style in inditing documents of 
this nature to' friend and foe. The emperor Johannes VI xvas astute enough to 
treat with Urkhan, to whom he had given his daughter in marriage (p. 114), as 
the ransom of Kallipolis. The bargain was on the point of conclusion when an 
earthquake destroyed all the towns and fortresses in the Thracian Chersomiese, and 
left the Turks in undisputed possession of the whole of this territory, if we can trust 
the account of the imperial historian ; he was deposed in 1355, retired to a monas- 
tery on Mount Athos, and died in Misithrain 1383. Suleimftn died before Ms 
father on a hawking expedition. For more than a century his tomb in Bulair 
(Greek, Plagiari), on the shore of the Hellespont, was the only grave of an Osman 
prince oh European soil; and of all the tombs of the Osman heroes wa.s most often 
visited, hs being the resting-place of the second Vizier of the empire and of the 
warrior: who had snccessMly crossed the Dardanelles. 

B . The Tubes in Euiiope, 1360-1450 

(a) Murad I. — In 1360 the Emir Murad I (1359-1389) crossed the Hellespont. 
In the following year he reduced the important fortresses of Tzunilon and Didy- 
monteiohos, and in spite of a brave re,si.stance made him.self master of Adrianople, 
the second city of the empire. This town, situated at the coniiuence of the Maritza, 
with its tributaries, the Arda and Tundsha, in a fertile valley, provided with all the 
attractions of a tropical climate, vineyards, rose fields, and quince gardens, became 
(next to Brusa) the first, and after the fall of Constantinople the second, city of 
the Osman Empire. At a later date was erected in it the famous mosque of the 
Sultan Selim II, which the Turks regard as the most beautiful iu Islam. Brusa 
remained henceforward the sacred burial ground of the Sultans; and its .splendid 
mosques and baths still afford the finest examples of Osmano-Per,sian arehiteoture. 
Murad’s viziers Lalashahin and Evrenos made their way up the valley of the 
Maritza. Towns, villages, fortresses, and the open country with its enormous booty 
fell into their hands almost without a blow. In 1363 Lalashahin crowned his 
career of conquest with the caxiture of Philippopolis (in Turkish Filibe, in Bulga- 
rian Plovdio), which had belonged to the Bulgarian Empire since 1344. The Emir 
Murad made this most prosperous of the Bulgarian towns the outpost of his daily 
growing empire by the construction of fortified outworks. Four great rocks of 
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syenite were included in the outer ring of walls, and the Maritzawas spanned l>y a 
stone bridge. At that time the wealth of I’hilippopolis consisted cliielly of rice- 
iields, which brought in four million aspers to the public treasury alone, according 
to the Turkish historian Sead ed-din. The statement tliat Murad slmrtl)^ afterwards 
(1365) concluded a convention with the Dalmatian republic of Kagusa, whicli com- 
manded the inland trade in the Balkan Peninsula, is an invention of later times. 

The small Christian States were unable to combine in any kind of opposition to 
the Osman advance ; they also lacked a standing army. The emperor Joliaimes V 
was at variance witli his son Andronikos. When he attempted in 1365 to form a 
federation against the Turks in Trnovo on the Jautra, the old capital of Bulgaria, 
he was imprisoned by Zar Sisman (Shishman), until his cousin Count Amadeo YI 
of Savoy liberated him. The hard-pressed emperor then travelled to Avignon, to 
induce the papacy to promote a relieving crusade ; without hesitation, he signed the 
Latin formula of union. Pope Urban V returned with him to Borne, where they 
were met by the emperor Charles IV, Queen Joanna of Napdes, and the chival- 
rous king of Cyprus, Peter I of Lusignau, while Stephan of Bosnia was expected to 
arrive. Peter of Lusignan had been travelling round the courts of Western Europe 
since 1362, and on April 1, 1363, at Avignon had promised to undertake a crusade 
in conjunction with John the Good of France (died 1364) and Amadeo; however, 
the enterpn’ise was inadequately supported by the European powers, and the cru- 
saders confined themselves to a temporary occni)ation of Alexandria on October ' 10, 
1365. On the present occasion no agi-eement could be brought about (cf. for 
recent information on this j)oint, W. Norden, “ Das Papsttum und Byzauz,” p. 704), 
Low, indeed, had fallen the prestige of the once all-powerful East Bomau emperor 
the Venetian bankers who had advanced the money for his journey to Avignon 
kept him a prisoner at Venice. Andronikos declined to oblige his hated father 
(who formally went over to the Boman Church in 1369) by pmying the money; 
and it was eventually his younger son Manuel, ruler of Thessalonica, who secured 
Johannes’ return in 1370, at great cost to himself. In 1371 Johannes excluded 
Andronikos from the succession in favour of Manuel. In 1375, when Andronikos 
joined Sauji, a revolted son of Murad, Murad beheaded the Turkish prince and 
punished Andronikos by blinding him. However, the prince gained the help of 
the Genoese, who assisted him to enter the capital in 1376, dethroned liis father 
and crowned him as Andronikos IV. In 1379 the old emperor escaped from 
imprispnment, and fled to Murad, who restored him to the possession of the capi- 
tal. Two years later the emperor was reconciled to his eldest son, hut after his 
death in 1385 he set aside the claims of his grandson, Johannes VII, and gave 
the successioii to his beloved Manuel. > , 

. These events form an interlude of secondary importance in the great maritime 
struggle between Genoa and Venice, which ended only with the ; peace of Turin 
(August 8, 1381), : Matters were going' no less badly in the Peloponnese. From 
Thrace Murad had advanced westward to the Balkan passes.'. He then turned 
: southwards into the fair . province of Thessaly aird even reached Therraopylm, 

: whereupon Eoger de Lauria, who was governing Attica in the name of King 
, Frederic III of . Sicily, appealed to him in 1363 for help against his Catalonian 
rivals who were in possession of Athens, Helene Eadrique of Aragon, and the 
Venetian Bailo (governor; cf. pp. 98 , and 140) of Hegropont in Euboea. As the 
allies, of BogeiV the Turks marched iuto . Thebes, the seat of government and 
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the most distinguished city in the duchy of Athens. These facts plainly show, 
as Ferd. Gregorovius remarks, that the Spaniards, Catalonians, and Sicilians were 
but foreigners in the Latin principalities of Greece, with which they had nothing 
in common. The news of this moveinent spread terror far and wide in the West. 
Urban V summoned to arms the Venetians (as being the masters of Euboea), 
together with the archbishop of Patras, all the prelates and dignitaries of the 
period within the Latin Empire, the despots of Misitlira (Mistra ; cf. the plate 
facing p. 105) and Guido of Enghien in Argo,s. 

In the North also a movement of resistance was stimulated by the Pope. The 
Greek commander of Philippopolis had fled to the king of Servia ; at hi.s appeal the 
kings of Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and the province of Wallachia agreed to under- 
take a campaign in common against the Turks, who were now threatening their 
frontiers. By forced marches tliey advanced to tlie Maritza at a point two days’ 
journey above Adrianople, bub in the night of September 25-26, 1.371, they were 
surprised by Hadji Ilbeki and sullered a fearful defeat ; the army was shattered 
and dispersed in liight. The battle-field Is still known as Ssirbsindiighi, the defeat 
of the Serbs. This was the first battle in wliich Magj'ars foiiglit against 0,srnans, 

A year of peace followed, wliich Murad employed in extending his empire in 
Asia Miu'or. In 1381 he arranged a marriage between his eldest son Bajazet 
(Bayezid) and the daughter of Yakub of Kermian. The princess, brought as her 
dowry K(j)utahia and other valuable districts in the Seljuk state, Shortly after- 
wards other of Murad’s troops under Tiinurtash crossed the mountains of Eliodope 
and advanced to the Axios on the Albanian frontier, where tliey conquered the 
towns of Mouastir (Bitolia) and Istiii. On the far side of the Balkans Indje Bala- 
ban had already spent two years in the siege of the f(.)rtress of Sofia (the ancient 
Sardica), when he gained his object by treachery in 1382. Sofia, the inost impor- 
tant fortress and the Icey of Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Thrace, splendidly situated 
on the Boyana in the wide plain traversed by the Isker, rose again from its ruins. 

The Osmans had ali'eady burnt into Bosnia through the Balkan passes, hut 
were repeatedly defeated in the gorges and mountains of the Alps of Dinar liy the 
united Bosnians and Serbs. In 1387 Stefan Vuk Lazar left Prizren and began a 
threatening movement southward with thirty thousand men. Before Murad sent 
his forces acro.ss the Balkans, which he was surprised to find unoccupied by the 
enemy, he celebrated with great splendour in Asia, in the presence of his troops on 
the plain of Jeuishehir, his own marriage and that of two of his sous with Bj'zautiue 
prince.s.ses, and the ci'rcumci.sion of his three grandsons, the sons of Bajazet. The 
decisive battle was fought on June 15, 1389, on the field of Amsel (Kossovo Polye, 
west of Prishtina). The Turks under the Emir Murad and his son Bajazet opposed 
the Serbs under Lazar and his nephew Vuk Stefan Brankovic of Prishtina, the 
Ilosniaiis under their king Stephan Tvartko (Tordko), and the Voivode Vladko 
Ilranii. With them fought the Croatiaus under their Ban Ivan Horvat, those Bul- 
garians who had escaped the destruction of their country, Wallachian auxiliary 
troops, and numerous Albanians. At the outset of the battle (at its conclusion, 
according to another tradition) the Emir Murad ’was stabbed in his tent by the 
Servian nobleman Milos Ohilic; Lazar, however, was captured and beheaded, with 
a number of Servian knights, over the corpse of Murad. The new Emir Bajazet I 
interred his father’s remains at Brusa, in the splendid mosque erected by Murad 
himself. Pie strangled his brother Yakirb in couLinnauce of the gloomy custom 
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supported liy a verse ot the Koran, according to which accession in the Osman house 
was legalised by fratricide. 


(6) Bajazct I. — The new Eiuir Bajazet I (1389-1402) was now able to niahe 
preparations for the concpiest of Glreece (cf. map I for the hist(jry of I'uihey in 
Europe, facing p. 163). The i’alaiologoi he treated with contempt. I’hiladelpliia, 
the Old}' town in Asia Minor which had retained its Greek characteristics and its 
independence, was obliged to capitulate on easy terms (since that tirae,“ Alashelir”). 
Manuel was oue of his adherents. This circmnstance Johannes VH, the son of 
Androuikos, who had come to an understanding with Selymbria (the modem 
Siliwri) and Thes.salonica, turned to his own account to secure the dethrunemeiit of 
Ms grandfather (1390) Manuel, it is true, restored his father’s supremacy ; hut 
when Bajazet forced the old emperor to cease the work of restoring the fortilica- 
tions of his capital, Johannes VI died of vexation at this insult (Eelmiary 16, 
1391), after a reign as inglorious as it was lengthy. Manuel at once seized the 
throne, hut the Bultau punished his presumption by the capture of Thessalonica 
(1391), the blockade of the capital, and the conquest of the Bulgarian capital of 
Truovo with Widdiu, Kicopolis, and Silistria in 1393 ; and it became obvious that 
Bajazet intended to aboli.sh the shadowy East Roman Empire. So early as 1392 
his general Evrenos-Beg had advanced from Seres (Serrte, Turkish since 1373) to 
the Isthmus. Nerio Acciajuoli, who had ruled Athens from 1385, in place of the 
Catalonians (pp. 108 and 128), made a fruitless appeal to Venice for help, and 
secured his safety by submission and payment of tribute. From this moment the 
fate of Athens was only a question of time. The metropolitan Demetrius was sus- 
pected of calling in the Turks out of hatred for the Latins. He was deposed by 
the patriarchs of Constantinople ; hut his successor Makarios, blinded by national 
ani7nosit3} also began .secret negotiations with the Turks. Norio Acciajuoli broke 
away from Achaia and went over to Kiug Ladislaus of Naples (f 1414), who had 
just joined the great crusade league of France, Venice, Genoa, and the papacy. 
When Timurtash occupied the lower part of Athens, the Turks were expelled by 
the Venetians, who at last came up from Euboea to relieve the place. From the 
end of 1394 to the end of 1403 the liou standard of San Marco waved upon the 
battlements of the stronghold of Cecrops and on the tower of the Latin Church of 
the Holy AHrgin on the acropolis. 

It is not known how far the Turks penetrated into Bmotia and Attica upon this 
occasion. According to Chalkondyles, who is our chief authority for -the first great 
Turkish invasion, this movement took place before the battle of Nicopolis. Some 
portion of the Greeks were in alliance with the Turks. Seraphim, the archbi.shop 
: of Phoois, is said to have treacherously invited the Emir to enter this fah- hunting- 
ground. , Helene Kantakuzene, the widow of the last Fadrique of Salona (Am- 
phissa ; see the map facing p„ 166), opened the gates of the town. Her daughter 
^ entered Bajazet’s harem. . But the Osman triumphs were suddenly checked by the 
news that Sigismund (Siegmiind), of Hungaiy, to whom the emperor Manuel had 
appealed for help, was approaching; the Danube with a brilliant army of French 
and German knights;(Gf. Vol.. VII, p. 216). Bajazet left Gallipoli, which was then 
;v his base of operations for . thThlookade of the capital, and also Seres to advance 
: northward against the Christian army. In Wallachia Sigismund was joined by 
Frince Mirza (Myrtsha), who had driven Bajazet across the Danube in 1394. On 
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September 12, 1396, the Christian ti-oops reached Great Meopolis, on the right bank 
of the Danube. On September 28 Bajazet’s superior generalship secured him a 
bloody victory over the Christians, who were unable to follow any practical plan of 
campaign by rea.son of the overbearing and licentious behaviour of the Drench 
knights. The consequences of the defeat were borne by the Christian inhabitants 
of the peninsula. Evrenos-Beg advanced upon the Peloponnese, the Byzantine port 
of which was governed by the “ despot” of Misithra, Theodore Palaiologos (1384- 
1407 ; a son of Johannes V). Defeated at Leondari at the sources of the Alpheios 
on June 21, 1397, he was forced to agree to the payment of a yearly tribute. 
However, the hold prince made an alliance with Venice and Ilhocles, to whom he 
handed over Corinth and other fortresses (1400-1404). 

In 1399 the emperor Manuel, who was blockaded anew, approached the French 
marshal Jean Le Meingre or Boucicaiit with a request for help, and this general 
once again cleared the Tiuks out of the environs of the capital. Johannes VII 
was reconciled to his uncle, and Manuel travelled iu the West, and met with a 
brilliant , reception wdierever he went. The Venetians were then at the zenith 
•of their power. Three thousand Venetian merchant ships sailed the Mediter- 
ranean, In 1386 they were in possession of Corfu, while iu the I’eloponne.se 
Lepanto, Patras, Methoni (Modon), Ivoron, and Nauplia were in their hands, as also 
were Hegvopout and Crete. As early as 1355 the Bailo of Constantinople had 
advised the Senate to seize the inheritance of Byzantium witliout more ado. 
Now, however, they lost Athens (May, 1402). Antonio Acciajuoli gathered a 
force in Livadia, the strongest place in the country, and captured the citadel 
■in 1403, after a heroic defence. 

But at that moment all eyes were turned eastward, whence one of those racial 
invasions, such as Genghis-Khau had ouce led, was rushing onward from Asia under 
Timur’s leadership. When the Mongolian ruler of Samarkand began to extend his 
conqiie.sts westward (cf. Vol. II, p. 184), he came into collision with the Osman 
■Emirate. The struggle of tlrese two great power,? for the posses.sion of Western 
Asia was decided on July 20, 1402, in the murderous battle of Angora, Bajazet 
himself fell into Timur’s hands, and died iu captivity on March 8, 1403. For the 
moment tlie Turkish Empire la 3 '' sliattered at the feet of the Khan of Samaikand. 
Ohristeudoui breathed a sigh of relief iu the spring of 1403, when Timur left Brusa 
and Smyrna, which he had destroyed in December, 1402, and turned eastwards 
again without attempting to cross the Hellespont, as Iris fleet consisted only of 
twenty-two ship.s of Trehizond. The Seljuk princes of Menteshe, l.Cermian, Aidin, 
and Karaman who had been subjugated first by Murad and then by Bajazet, were 
restored by Timur to independence. 

(c) The Eenaissance of the Osman Empire after the Mongolian Peril {First 
Half of the Fifteenth Qentury). — Tho.se of Bajazet’s sons who had escaped the 
■carnage began fighting among themselves for the throne which tliey had set up 
again iu Bru.sa and Adriauople. Henceforward Bru.sa and Aklin (G-ilzel Hissar, 
tire ancient Tralles) were to be the citadels of pure liurkish power in Asia. 
Christian Europe was too busy with internecine strife to utilise the moment 
of Osman helplessness, an opportunity which never recurred. The qrapacy was 
paralysed by the Great Schism. Before the emperor Manuel had returned from 
Paris, where he had learned the news of Bajazet’s destruction, the eldest son 
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of the fallen emperor Sulehm'i.n (Soliman I) bad been proclaimed Emir in 
Adrianople, The Greek princes linsteiied to resume their old feudal relations 
with the Sublime Porte. Antonio Acciajuoli paid a visit to S-uleinutu in person to 
aslv his Iielp against Venice in tlie struggle for Athens. From March -'ll, 1405, 
the Venetians were forced to leave Antonio in possession of Athens : he would 
only agree to style liimself their vassal. Yet their power in the Levant was on 
the rise, and their maritime preponderance was undisputed at the time when they 
retired from Attica. While Genoa, their rival, was on the point of collapse, the 
mi,stres.s of the Adriatic, under her Doges Michele Steno (1401-1413) and Tommaso 
Mocenigo (1414-1423) was still at the zenith of her power. When for this reason 
she delayed in coiumou with the Western powers to avenge Nicopolis, her powers 
of resistance were speedily paralysed before the advance of the Osmans in new 
strength. Under the Doge Francesco Foscari (1423-1457) the prhdeut republic 
sought by the acquisition of Italian territory to secure firmer foundations for her 
vanishing and disputed power. \ 

The wars aroused by the hatred and Jealousy of the four soni of Bayezid in 
their struggle for the throne lasted for a decade. Fortunately for the Turkish 
Empire no partition resulted, but dynastic unity, the Mndamental ^principle of' the 
Osman house, was preserved. Suleimitn (I) was killed behind Adrianople on June 
5, 1410, while fleeing from his brother Musa; Musa then lost his throne and his 
life at the hands of Mohammed I (1413-1421), the third and mpst fortunate of the 
ho.stile brothers, after a victory on the plain of Tshamorlu, not far from Sofia 
(July 10). Mohammed had concluded a close alliance with’ Manuel, and being 
on the best of terms with him, gave him hack a number of Macedonian and 
Thessalian places which he had taken from Musa, including the splendid Thessa- 
lonica. Again, and for the last time, the affairs of the East liomans seemed to 
have taken a favourable turn. The Emu' had also assured considerable remissions 
of taxation, with commercial and territorial concessions, to the remaining members 
of the Christian league, Venice, Genoa, the Knights of St. John in ,.BhodGs, and 
the duke Jacopo Crispo of Naxos. In the security of peace with the Osmans 
the Greek emperor Manuel, whose restless co-regent Johannes VII had died in 
a monastery, was able to visit the miserable remnants of his empire. He spent the 
winter of 1414-1415 in Tbessalonica, the possession of his son Androuikos. He 
then assisted his son Theodore (II), the despot of Misithra, to subjugate the 
refx'actory barons and toparchs of the Peloponnese (1415). At the same time he 
zealously urged on the construction of the Hexamilion, the wall across the 
isthmus, which was to serve as a defence against the barbarians, as formerly in 
the time of the Persian wars. Contemporary writers such as Georgios Phrantzes, 
Laouikos Chalkoudyles, Gemistos Plethon, and Manuel (or Maximos) Mazaris 
express their astonishment at this bulwark, of defence, as though it were com- 
parable with the famous walls of Hadrian. They were, however, soon to learn that 
it was no obstacle 'to the Janissaries. In 1417 the crown prince Johannes (VIII) 
appeared with the intention of making Misithra (Mistra) his base of operations for 
the subjugation of the rehellious Genoese centurion Zaccaria of Achaia (1404- 
1430 \32) ; he then let loose . his Albanian troops upon the Venetian possessions 
also, and destroyed ; his good relations, with" the republic. The latter espoused the 
cause of: the centurion, aud' in 1419. wrested from the. East Eomans the important 
position of : Monemhasia, the home of the once admired Malvasier. 
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Mohammed, who had been indefatigable in the task of resubjugating the 
emirs of Asia Minor, had always proved an honourable ally of the Byzantines. 
Manuel, therefore, displayed a considerable lack of foresight in supporting the 
cause of a rebel pretending to be Prince Mustafa, who had disappeared in 
1402 ; again, on Mohammed’s death in 1421, Manuel was persuaded by his 
son Johannes (VIII) to play off tliis pseudo-Mustafa against the youthful heir 
Murad II (1421-1451). The impo.stor was defeated, and strangled in Adrianople at 
the beginning of 1422. In June, 1422, Murad advanced upon Constantinople with 
fifty thousand men. The capital, which had made alliance with Mustafa, a revolted 
younger brother of the Emir, was saved, though Mustafa himself was defeated 
and suppressed. The work of vengeance could now be. begun. .Eirst, the warlike 
Murad sent his Vizier Turakhan to Thessalonica, whicli was only saved by the 
help of Venice. Andronikos ceded it to the republic in 142.3 for purchase-money 
amounting to fifty thousand ducats. However, Turakhan then burst forth from 
Thessaly to expel from the Morea Theodore (II) of Misithra and the Venetians, 
on whom he desired vengeance for Pietro Loredauo’s destruction of the Turkish 
fleet at Gallipoli on May 29, 1416. The wall acros.9 tlie i,stliinu.s was .stormed by 
the Janissaries and destroyed on May 22, 1423. The victors contented themselves 
with reducing the Peloponnese to the position of a tributary va.ssal State. Smitten 
by an apoplectic stroke, Manuel retired from the government in 1423 and took 
monastic vows in 1424. Ilis son Johannes VIII (1423-1448) concluded peace 
with Murad, who made liim pay thirty thousand ducats for the Morea, and seized 
most of his possessions in Macedonia and on the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile the emperor’s enterinising brothers, Thomas and Constantines 
Palaiologos, were, on the other hand, successfully extending tlreir supremacy in 
the Peloponnese, where the last remnants of Frankisli power, witli the exception 
of the Venetian fortresses, fell into then hands between 1428 and 1430. How- 
ever, on March 29, 1430, Murad II reduced tlie fortre.ss of Thessalonica, the old 
capital of the Lombard kingdom, which for more tlrau two centuries had served as a 
base for the Frankisl] concpiests of Hellas. Under the name of “ Selanik ” (Salonik) 
it became henceforward one of the first commercial ports and naval stations of 
Turkey in Europe. After tire fall of Thessalonica the Emir .sent his Pasha Siuan 
to subjugate Epirus. In that country Carlo I Tocco, the brother-in-law of 
Antonio, had died at Joannina (Janiua) on July 4, 1429, leaving no legitimate 
heir. His fair kingdom, wlrich since 1381 had included Albania, Acarnania, 
Ithaca, Zacynthus, Cephallenia, and Leucadia, went to his nephew Carlo II 
(1429-1448), the son of his brother Leonardo. However, the Turks took up the 
cause of Memuone, an ambitious illegitimate son of the deceased, and forced 
Joannina to surrender on October 9, 1430, after a long siege. Carlo 11 Tocco 
thereupon became tributary to the Emir for Epirus and Acarnania. 

Meanwhile the emperor Johannes VIII, who was in despair at the loss of 
Thessalonica, had hastened westward, to make his submission to the Homan 
Church and to seek help from the co-religionists. To Murad’s fierce resentment 
his appeals for help were again directed to Home. H. Gelzer has sufficiently stig- 
matised the blunders of the schismatical ecclesiastical policy, while W. Norden 
has illustrated, from the point of view of general history, the numerous move- 
ments towards reunion on the part of the two poweris. Pope Eugenius IV 
zealoirsly urged a new scheme for reunion, deceiving himself and others with the 
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hope that the brief and infrequent efforts. of the West to repel tlie f(.)llo\ver3 of 
the crescent ^Tould now culminate in a gi’Cat enterprise for the liual expulsion of 
the Turlc. In vie\s’' of the extremity of the danger, the project of union (in other 
words, submission) was now considered in full seriousness by the emperor and 
most of tlie prelates, including the cncumenical patriarcli Joseph and liasilios 
Bessarion and Isicloros of Kiev, who afterwards became cardinals : The Flore.n- 
fMiwm, .the decree of union which was solemnly recited on Jidy 6, 1439, in the 
cathedral of Florence, is of importance in so far as it became the dogmatic basis 
for the actual reuuion of the PbUthenians, Roumairiairs, Armenians, Jacobites, Nes- 
torians, and Maronites. Constantinople, however, held different views. Monks 
and laity alike declined to confirm the convention which the imperial govern- 
ment and the hierarchy had concluded. The latter were defeated in the uneqiral 
struggle against a national will, which, as Ignaz von Ddlliuger observed, though 
impotent in all else, was implacably obstinate on this particular point of anti- 
Latinism. The agreement of Florence was torn in pieces, and the Clrarch of St. 
Sophia was doomed to become a mosque. 

In the spring of 1441 the Turks devastated lower Hungary as far as the Theiss, 
and also Slavonia and the district between the Save and the Brave. Fortunately 
for Christendom, Johannes Hunyadi, who had been appointed Count of Temesvar 
and Duke of Transylvania in 1441 as a reward for faithful service, took up the 
supreme command among the towns on the southern frontier. Among other 
exploits lie defeated the lionmelian Beglerbeg Kulle-Shahiu in the spring of 1442 
at Yasap on the Jalomita. Pope Eugeuius had despatched earnest appeals to the 
Western princes calling for union and defensive measures. At the beginning of 
1443 he issued a general circular, imposing a tithe upon the Clnirch for the 
Turkish war ; lie also sent Cardinal Giiiliauo Cesarini to Hungary, and Bisliop 
Christoph of Corona to Moldavia, Wallacliia, and Albania to preach the Crusade. 
The mobilisation of tlie fleet was begun in Venice. However, the majority oil the 
Western princes viewed the enterprise with indifference; exceptions were^the 
Poles, Wallacliians, and the lower classes in Hungary, who took up arms in every 
quarter. In July, 1443, the crusading army set out under King Waldislaw HI of 
Poland and Hunyadi, accompanied by Cardinal Cesarini and the fugitive Servian 
king Heorg Brankovic, advanced through Scrvia, defeated the Turks at Kish on 
Kovember 3, readied Sofia, and crossed the plateau between the Balkans and the 
Ichtiman Sredua Gora at Mirkovo, arriving finally at Zlatitza. The defeat of the 
Turks at Kunovitza (December 24, 1443) brought about an Albanian rising under 
Georg Kastriota (Skanderbeg; cf. main section III), and in 1444, in spite of the 
cardinal’s opposition, the Hungarians concluded a ten years’ peace with Murad at 
Szegediu, by the terms of which Wallacliia (as. a Turkish tributary State) fell to 
Hungary, Bulgaria was left to the Porte,, and Servia was restored to Brankovic; 
.> neither Turks.nor Hungarians w.ere henceforward to cross the Danube. 

■ But in the meantime, the Papal fleet under Luigi Loredauo and Francesco 
. Condolmieri had. appeared in- the waters of the Levant; the leaders sent letters 
, adjuring the Hungarians to avail themselves . of this favourable opportunity, 

, Persuaded by the eloquence of, Cesarini, the Hungarians broke the peace ; Murad, 
who had carried Ms army over the Hellespont in Genoese transports, met them on 
the . shore of the Black Sea. On Kovember. 10, 1444, was fought the battle of 
: , Yarna. (Warua ; of. above, p.. HI,, and. see the historical map facing p. 166), wMch 
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after some initial success I’esultecl in a severe Christian defeat. King WladislaiiV' 
fell in a sudden charge upon tlie Janissaries, delivered out of jealousy of Hunyadi ; 
Cesarini was killed in flight, and Hunyadi alone was able to conduct an orderly 
retreat of his troops aei'os.s the Danube. Western Cluistianity was deeply 
humiliated. The emperor Johannes YIII attempted to make his peace witli the 
Emir by means of gifts ; the Venetians, in fear for their trade, concluded a special 
peace with the Turks on February 23, 1446. 

Constantine of Misithra (pp. 110, 133) alone continued hi.s resi.stanee, and with 
such success that he made a triumpliant advance into Central Greece, hoping for 
Skanderheg’s help. The attention of the latter was, however, claimed 1)}^ a war 
with Venice ; apparently, the Siguoria was not ignorant of the revolt among the 
Albanian chieftains excited by the Turks, a.s Skanderheg wa.s in close reJiitions 
with King Alfonso of Naples, the enemy of the Venetian.s. As soon as Murad 
found his hands free, he left Seres in the spring of 1446, at the appeal of Nerio II 
Acciajnoli and Iris general Turakhan in Central Greece, and set out to ernsh the 
bold Palaiologos iu the Peloponuese. Coustuutine offered him N orthern Hellas a,s 
the price of the Morca. klurad an.swered by imprisoning Coustaiitine’s an;d:ias- 
sadors, among whom was the liistoriaii Chalkondyle,s. The battle began, llio last 
great effort of the Hellenes agaiiust the Asiatic liaibariaus who were prejiaring, as 
aforetime imder Xerxes, to rush upon the Peloponuese. The Turk.s had now 
hrouglit that most terrible of Western inventions, artillery, to such perfection that 
the walls of the Greek towns could not hold out against tlioin. For tliree days 
their cannon-balls breached the defences of the Hexamilion, and on December 10 
the Jaui.ssaries and Serbs were sent forward to storm the breach ; on December 14, 
1446, the last bulwark of Greek freedom fell into their Itands. The whole of the 
Peloponuese lay open; with incalcirlable booty and 60,000 slave.s of war Murad, 
returned to Tliebes, whither Constantino and Thomas had sent tlieir pleuipo- 
tentiaries iu the spring of 1447. r>y payment of a poll tax they secured the 
continuance of Iheir precarious predominance in the Peloponne.se. A year after 
this peace the Byzantine crnxieror Johannes VIII died on October 13, 1448, in 
the castle of Misithra (Mistra) above the ruins of Sparta ; on January 6, 1440, Iris 
son received the deputio.s from the capital who delivered to him the diadem and 
purple. 

With the Eniiris permission, to secure which he had sent his councillor 
.Phrantzes at the beginning of December, Constantine XI Dragases, the last 
succes.sor of Constantine the Great, assumed the crowui of thorns of the East 
Eoman Empire; while his brothers Thomas and Demetrios divided the resjron- 
sibilities of tho Peloponuese, he sailed to Byzantium, on March 12, iu Catalonian 
ships. The emperor was received with great rejoicing in hi.s new state, which was 
limited, as in the times of ancient Greece, to the environs of the castle. A few 
days after the battle of Varna, the Emir had again wrested victory from the grasp 
of the noble Hunyadi of Hungary in the three days’ battle of Kossovo (of. p. 129) 
on tho Arasel, on October 17-19, 1448. The Pope Nicholas V, who was naturally 
timid, was so terrified by this defeat that he advised tlie Huugarians through liis 
nuncio to remain within tlieir own frontiers ; he urged that it was no longer 
Greece, but Hungaiy, that was the bulwark against the Turk. At the same time 
the Pope was encouraged by Hunyadi to' strengthen tho resistance of the 
Albanians and Bosnians. King Stephen of Bosnia had already reverted to the 
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lioiiian Olim'cli iu the time of Evigeuius IV ; Nicholas V ^vas chielly busied in 
opposing the sect of the Patareiies, who were in alliance with the Turks. Tlie 
mouastie and secular clergy, building on the Emir’s favour, sought to lay hands on 
the Church property of Bosnia ; at a later date the Bosnian, that is, the Slavonio 
niagnatoa embraced Mohammedanism with enthusiasm. But of Slavonic race 
also was the famous Christian hero George Kastriota, who had begun his struggle 
against the Turks in 1444 with the victory in the Dibra, and kept the standard of 
freedom flying iu Albania for twenty year,s with unbroken courage aird supported 
by the Pope. The same Pope supported with utmost sympathy and self-sacrifice 
the course of the struggle for Khodes, and also that for the island of Cypnars, 
which was threatened by the Turks shortly afterwards ; be prlaced half of the 
French indulgence money at the disposal of the king of Cyprus. Between 1454 
aird L455 a German popular book was printed for the first time with the movable 
types of the Mainz Bible, “Kyn mammy der cristenheit ruidder die diorken” (in 
the Hof-und Staatsbibliothek at Munich), an appeal to take tire field against 
the Turks and to exterminate them. The pamphlet is in direct connection 
with the Cypriote indulgence. 

2. THE OSMAN EMPIRE AT THE ZENITH OF ITS POWER 

(1451-1566) 

A. The Destruction of the Byzantine Empire 

When Murad died on February 5, 1451, he left a heritage of war to his power- 
ful son Mohammed II (1451-1481 ; see the plate facing p. 149), who .ascended the 
Osman throne at the age of twenty-one. The Duke of Athens, Nerio II, also died 
iu the same year as Murad. Mohammed II had no intention of allowing Attica 
to fall into the hands of the Venetians, who had seized the island of iEgiua in 
the summer of 1451. For tire moment he sent the son of Antonio Acciajuoli to 
Athens; this was Franko (Francesco II), who was living at the Sultan’s court 
and was received with enthusiasm by the orthodox population who favoured 
the Turks. 

Mohammed also solexrmly renewed the pledges of peace and friendship with 
Byzantium as with other petty States. While, however, he was occupied in Asia 
with the subjugation of the refractory Emir Ibrahim of Karaman, the emperor 
Constantine XI Dragases conceived the unhappy idea of demanding twice the ran- 
som offered by the Turks for the Osman prince Urkhan, who was then a prisoner 
in Constantinople. The Grand Vizier, Khalif Pasha, who befriended the Greeks, 
was horrified at the presumptuous folly of this demand, which the Greek amhassa- 
dors brought to the camp of Akshehir. Mohammed immediately concluded peace 
with the ruler, of Karaman and satisfied the Janissaries with monetary gifts, with 
the object of gaining freedom to concentrate the whole of his strength upon Gon- 
atantinople. Making Adrianople his base of operations, he cut off the revenues 
on the Strymon (now .Vaxdar), which were destined for the maintenance of 
- Urkhan. In the spring of 1452 he began the construction of a fortress at a spot 
where the Bosphorus is narrowest, its breadth being only five hundred and fifty 
metres, and where a strong current, stiU known to the Turks as scheitan ahyntysy 
(“the devil’s stream ”), carries ships from the Asiatic side to the promontory of 



EXPLANATION OE THE PLANS OF THE CITY OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE OYEELEAF 


A. Constantinople a generation Ijol'ore the Turldsh CniK^iicsl; ; from tlio“Lihei’ insularnm ai'ohi- 
pelagi,” editus per prosbyterum Cliristofermii do Bondeliuontilius de Florentia, 1422. The 
olde.st plan in exiatenee. 

The old artist painted tiie se.a dark green, the city walls ;md the liouses sepia brown, the towers • 
rose colour, most oribo roofs rod, and the corbels blue, 


(Drawn in facsiiullo by Franz EtzoUl, after the photogiapluo reproduction of the manuscript, 
inca.surin" 28.5 X 21 ecntiinetrcs, in tlie liibliotb cipio Hationalc at Paris.) 

Expuasation op the Legend.^, 


1. Porta laeherne = Porta Blacbcrnaruni. 

2. Porta mes.se = /licnf. 

3. Porta piscaria (MS. pisciii'io). 

4. Porta iudaea (MS. indea). 

0. Arsanri = arsenal. 

6. (Sanctus) Demetrins ( JIS. Diinotrius). Bnloio 

in tlio MS. Oi'ien.s ; this 'cknote.i the m-ir.n - 
tation of the mc>j>. ■ 

7. S(anotus) Goorgiii.s de niniigana (in manganis ; 

monastorium). 

8. Hocligitri.'i = iid-iiynrpla. 

9. Port(ua) di(vi) pahitii imp(('r)ator(mn) [sell. 

Bncoleonti.s]. 

10. Eecoptao{u)l(ii)iu fnstar(uni), d(i)c(tn)in Con- 
do.soalno (MS. candoscalli) = portu.s Hep- 
tasoali. 


H. Portu.s V(o)langa, /roi)i, modern Greek aS\a- 
Kas (in the MS. jiorto val.niga). 

12. S(aiictus) .Toh(aniics) de studio. 

13. Porta .a(ii)tifi(ui)ssi(m) a puli:(h)ra = porta 

aurea, lapidea. 

1-1. Hie thurci .semper p(roe)liant(uv), fj(ni)a locus 
est debilior. 

15. Apostoli (C'lmrch of the, Apostles; repkiced 

IJfiS-Vft) hy the mosi/ue of Mohammeel II 
Mtih). 

16. S(aiicta) Sophi.i (from l/fM (he chief mosejue 

of Blemibuid under the name, of Aja Sofia). 
In addition, on the upper border : Peru ; on the 
rigid, above ; Scut.ii'i ; on the left side, be- 
low : C'on.stantiiiopolis. 


Cf. .1. Mnrdtmann, Esquisso. topograpbiqno, de Constantinople (Lille, 1892) ; E. Legrivud, 
De.soviiitiou de.s iles do I’Arcbipel par Clir. Bnoiuloliaonti, I (Paris, 1,H07) ; E, OboTliuinincr, tbe 
article “ OonstantinopolLs” in Panly-Wi.ssowa’a lleal-Enz 3 ']dopadie dos klassisclieu Altertunis 1 V, 
pp. 9(13-1013 (printed sep.arately : Stuttgart, 1899). 

li. Constantinople two generations after tlie Concpiest ; dmwn (and pul)]ial}ed) by Giovanni 
Andrea Vavassore detto Vadagninn, Yenicc', 1520 (1). 

(Drawn in fiiesitnile by Franz Klzold, after tlic piliotogi-apbic reproduction of the original, 
mc.a.snring 37 X 52 ccnlinietrc.s, in tlie Gei'iniin National Mnscinii at Niireinberg.) 

The superiority of Vavasaove’s plan, on which were based the plans of Balthazar Jcniclien and 
Sebastian Minister, is made clear by eoniparison with the pilau in “ foiir deapatclies of Augerius 
Gislenius of Busbeck, of the Tuvldsli embassy, wliicli were committed to him for Soliinmni, then 
Turkish emperor, liy tlie Boinaii emperor Eerdiiiuiid 1” (Qerinan ; Nui'iimberg, UifiJ) ; or by 
co!npiari.snn with the birdts-eye view of Michael AVolgeiiuit or Willielin Ploydenwnrf, which, 
thongU more than half a metre in breadth, is characterised l;iy clever conqircssion (in Hartman 
ScliedeTs “Bucli der Cinnikon iind rhscliichtoii,” Nuroniberg, Koberger, 1495); this latter de- 
picts the chief buildings of Constantinople from the (new) arsenal to the Golden Horn. No 
useful oliject would have been served in rejn’oduciug lliesc two views together witli tlie Paris and 
Nurernlierg pilaus, as Scbedel’.s is onlj’- valuable to collectors of woodcuts and curiosities, .and Bus- 
beck’s is entirely vtdneless ; cf. V. v, Loga, Dio Stadteausiebten in Hartniau Scbedel’s Welt- 
cbrouilc (.Tiihrbuoh der kbnig. pwenss, Kunstsamuilungcu ix, 19-1). klore interest belongs to the 
view given by Merian in tlic Archontologia cosmica (Fraiikrort-oii-Main, 1695). 
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Hermaion on the European side. It was here in antiquity that Xerses crossed 
the iiosphorus with his army by the bridge of Mandrocles ; here also has the ooU' 
struction of the bridge for the Bagdad railway been planned by the German engi- 
neers. Oppo.site to Anadoli Hissaij previously built by Bajazet upon the ruins of 
the Byzantine state prisou, the “towers of Lethe,” rose the bastion with walla 
twenty-fiye feet thick and sixty feet high, known to the Turks as Boghaskessen, 
and to the Greeks as Laimokopion, that is, decapitator. The pos,session of the 
two castles of Eumili and Anadoli Hissar enabled Mohammed to cut the com- 
munications of the Genoese and Venetians with their colonies in Pontus. The 
emperor’s protestations and proposals were totally disregarded by the .Emir, who 
beheaded the second ambassador as he had threatened, and definitely declared war 
in June, 1452., 

Constantine XI now showed further inclination to union with the Latins ; 
however anxious he may have been to accompdish this pi-oject, he was unable to bend 
his people to his will. In May, 1452, the Pope sent Cardinal Isidores (p. l.:>4), an 
enthusiastically patriotic Greek, as legate to Byzantium with two hundred auxil- 
iary troops. In his following was the archbishop Leonhard of Mitylene, who ha.s 
left us an account of the siege of the town. The festival of union, which was cele- 
brated in the Church of St. Sophia on December 12, 1452, w'ith prayers both for 
the Pope and for the uniate patriarch Gregor, who had been living in banishment 
since 1450, was in reality a mere farce. Tlie schismatic clergy were furious with 
the emperor for his public adherence to the union ; the mob uttered curses on the 
uuiates, and the harbour workmen drank to the destruction of the Pope. The 
“archduke” (high admiral and chief of the artillery) Lukas Xotaras, the chief offi- 
cial of the helpless empire, represented the sentiments of true orthodox animosity 
with the words, “ We would rather see the turban of Turkey than the tiara of 'Rome 
in our city.” With the exception of the Pope and Alfonso tlie Xoble of Aragon and 
Navarre, Naples and Sicily, who was really furthering his own political ends, the 
only Christian powers who gave the Greek emperor any real help were the two 
republics of Genoa and 'Venice. They possessed an inestimable amount of public 
aud private property in Galata, Pera, and the Pontic colonies. In Galata the 
Genoese had strengthened their fortifications a short time before, and had raised 
their long-famou.s tower. They and their colony of Cbios sent two ships and seven 
hundred soldiers under Giovanni Longo of the Giustiuiano family. So recently 
as September 10, 1451, the Veuetiaiis had renewed their commercial treaty with 
Mohammed; lienee the ambiguity of the instructions which tliej^ gave to Jacopo 
Loredano, the commander of their fleet. Nq;, action was taken by the ten papal 
galleys, which accompanied Jacopo Veniero)s5^-Aibishop of Eagusa, from Porto 
Eecanati as legate on April 28. 

(a) The Conquest of Constantinople. — On March 23, 1453, the Emir Moham- 
med started from Adrianople. On April 6 he was within half a mile of Constan- 
tinople (see the plate facing page 138, “ Constantinople shortly before and shortly 
after tlie Turkish Conquest ”) with an army of 165,000 fanatics greedy for plunder. 
To this overwhelming force the Greek emperor could only oppose a total of 4,973 
armed Greeks and some 2,000 foreigners, including Genoese, Venetians, Cretans, 
Eomans, and Spaniards. The siege was begun forthwith; its detaEs have been 
transmitted to us by a number of eye-witnesses (Phrantzes, Sead ed-din, and otPdra). 
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Pourteen liatteries ou the laud side and twelve heavy guns at sixvdal poinls hui'led 
stone cannon-halls of even five hundred pounds’ weight day and night uimn llu-s city. 
A hold resistance was offered, in which the emperor biinself was specially distin- 
guislied, as also was Giustiniaui with his foreign troops, who worked incessantly to 
repair the breaches. The colossal walls with their toweics and breaches remain a.s 
evidenoe of the strength of the Byzantine fortre.ss, and of the fury of the .staaiggie 
which then raged about it. The German Johann Grant, h}' driving eounterinines 
(at the Egrilcapii gate), forced the Turks to abandon their mining opemtious at the 
BlacliernLe gate (see the plate) in May. Many Greek.s, however, iu.slead of liear- 
ing their piart in the struggle, consoled themselves with the prophecies of tiie 
monks, to the effect that the Turks would make their way into the cit}' as far as 
the pillars of Constantine and woidd then be driven out of the town to the A’ery 
borders of Per.sia by an angel from heaven. 

When Mohammed began his attacks from the seaside from which the Greek 
fire had driven him for .some time, the fate of the city was sealed. In the night 
of the 21st and 22d of April he made a diolkos, dragging liis ships over a roller-way 
across the isthmus from Tup-hane on the’ Bospliorus to Ivassim I’aslia. Constan- 
tine rejected a final proposal to sun-ender. On Tuesday, May 29, 1453, the tre- 
mendous assault was begun at two o’clock at night. Sagan Pasha at last forced 
his way through a great breach with his Janissaries. Givistiniani was wounded 
and fled to a ship. Constantine XI fell dead upon the heaped-up corpses of his 
faithful adherents. His splendid death, says Gibbon, is more glorious than the 
long prosperity of the Byzantine Cresai’.s. 'When Ms blood-stained body was^ 
at length discovered, the Turks cut off the head and brought it to, the Emir. 
Ill fierce delight he ordered it to he placed upon the summit of Justiiuau’s bronze 
yffllar, and afterwards sent it round to the governors of his Asiatic, provinces for 
exhibition. CardinaT Isidores had the presence of mind to exchange his purple 
robe for the uniform of a dead soldier ; he was tlirown into prison, but afterwards 
escaped to the Morea and to Venice, bringing to tlie West the first detailed 
account of the ei'ent which was to exercise so vast an importance on the history 
of the world. Thousands had taken refuge in Hagia Sophia, the church which 
they had scorned as a means of spiritual salvation since the Union festival of the 
previous December., "If at that moment,” says the Greek historian, Johannes 
Dukas, “an angel had de.scended from heaven and had commanded, 'Accept the 
union of the churches,’ they would have preferred to falT into the hands of the 
, Turks :to smTen,der to Rome.” Tlie massacre which broke out in the town and in 
the church was, only checked by the consideration that the living were of value 
for their ransom. According to an entry in the journal of The Venetian Barharo,. 
the prisoners amounted to sixty thousand; the plunder was valued at three hun- 
dred thousand ducats, and it became proverbial to account for a man’s wealth by 
.saying That he must have been at the conquest of Constantinople. On the morning 
of May 30, when Mohammed rode among the devastated ruins of Constantine’s 
, buildings, which had seen many a splendid ceptury of time and had housed the 
, . .glory of so many monarchs, he pondered the lines of the Persian poet, “ The spider 
■ ■ weaves her tyeb in the, emperor’s . house, and the owl wakes the echoes with her 
.scream in The, royal chambers ot Afrasiab (Samarkand).” Every Friday from that 
day To This the preacher {kJiatib) moiintfi the pulpit {inim ler) of Hagia Sophia, to 
: deliver the Friday sermon (Miiijhe), He brandishes a naked sword in memery of 
The eonquest. . 
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(h) The BesuUs of the Fall of ConstatitiTio'ple. — The key to the Black Sea and 
the Eastern Mediterranean was now in the hands of Mohammed II. The new 
monarch contented himself with levying a poll tax (karadj) on the conquered ; 
he also attempted to draw the Greek priesthood into his toils by declaring for the 
anti-union party and appointing as patriarch the orthodox Gennadio.s (who, as 
Georgios Seholarios, liad formerly played an important part in the union council 
of 1438-1439). The Emir was henceforward sedulonsly careful that the rights of 
previous emperors, e.specially the contirmation of the patriarcli in office, should 
remain in his hands. In this case there was no possibility of an investiture quar- 
rel. Henceforward the patriarch was obliged to buy his position from the Emir, 
and shortly afterwards from the chief officials of the empire as well, at a high rate 
of purchase. Thus wms the dignity of patriarch disgraced by Greek corrujrtion and 
Turkish despotism. Mohammed the com‘[ueror transformed the temple of the Holy 
Wisdom into a praying-house of the servants of Allah. The new patriarch was 
given the second best church, that of the apostles (see the plate) as his patriar- 
chiou; however, this was pulled down two years later, aird the memorial column 
of the mighty empire-founder wa,s afterward.s erected on the .site. It was not until 
1606 that the Christians in Phanar, in the Greek quarter of tire Golden Horn, were 
able to make tlie modest Church of St. George their religious centre. The fami- 
lies from Trebizond, Kassa, Ainastris, and other place.s who settled here soon 
formed a plutocracy, and as bankers became indispensable to the 0,sraan govern- 
ment, which was always in want of money. The Phanariats obtained the most 
productive posts, and tlieir daughters became inlluential in Llie hareins of the 
Seraglio and of the Turkish grandees. The higher spiritual and secular classes- 
of . Greek society ended by making common cause for mutaai profit witii their 
Mohammedan masters, with the object of plundering tlie Christian rayahs, the 
subordinate cla.ss of the population, to their lieart’s content. It became usual 
for Greeks from Constantinople, Smyrna, the Pelo 2 )oi.inese, and the islands to 
occupy the bishop’s thrones in the Turkish Empire and to throng tlie monas- 
teries of Mount Atho.s. The Phanariote clergy wmre bound by no national ties to 
their people, and were often entirely out of sympathy with the inhabitants of their 
dioceses in Europe and A.sia. This ecclesiastical and secular sufirernacy of Greeks 
over Slavs, Eoumanians, and Arab.s gradually engendered deep Imtred, and rvas the 
cause of the intricate linguistic and ecclesiastical complications which still exert a 
confusing and embittering influence upon the national questions and struggles of 
the Balkan States. Henceforward the Greek clergy in every quarter preferred 
siding with the O.sraans to accepting the tutelage of the Pope; for them the Sul- 
tan’s rule eventually proved more tolerable and more proiitable than, for in, stance, 
the hated government of the A^enetians, who desired to enchain soul as wmll as 
body. This standpoint must (according to Heinrich Gelzer) be carefully kejit in 
view as being of capital importance in the history of the expansion and consolida- 
tion of the Osman Empire in Europe. 

Mohammed also summoned the archbishop of Armenia from Brusa to Constan- 
tinople and appointed him patriarch ; from that date numerous Armenian immi- 
grants streamed into Constantinople and settled in the quarters of Pera, Pankaldi,. 
J’evi'uz-Aga, Galata, Psainatio, Jedikulle, Kumkapu, Balat, and Ejub ; also in 
Scutari and in the BosiAorus villages of Eumili-hissar, Ortakioi, Kurutshesme,. 
and Ernirghian, 
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Joseph I’reiheTr vou Hammer-Purgstall and H. Gelzer ha\^e enounced the 
opinion that it was tlie Christians solely who made the Turlcisli Ihupirc great. 
They argue that the clever grand viziers, Kapudan pashas and governor, s, ha\-e 
been almost without exception Glreehs, Croatians, Herzegovinians, Berbs, Alba- 
nians, Ai'iiienians, Georgians, and Italians; that the steady ])raotice of child Icid- 
napping (cf. above, p. 122) gave the empire not only its bravest generals but also 
its finest intellects ; with the result that the Osman Empire increased b)' laud and 
sea, not by Turcoman rudeness, but Greek and Slavonic diphunacj' and treacher}', 
by Bosui.iin and Croatian firmness and tenacity, by the common bravery and iinscru- 
pulousness of all these renegades; then, when the tax of He.sh and blood was 
forced to cease, the empire lost the mainstay of its power, Oii the other hand, we 
may argue that from their tenderest years the majority of these renegades wnjre 
brought up as seraglio pages or as- intended for Janissarie.s under purely Moharu- 
medau and Osman education ; in any case, through the eaily practice of stealing 
and buying women, most of the Osmans owe their origin to Christian mothers or to 
mothers of other than Mongolian race. 

The news of the great Turkish victory over the “ Christian dog.s ” soon reached 
every country in tlie East. The Emir Mohammed had now success on his side, 
and prestige has always counted for more with tlie East than with the West. 
Western Europe, however, hurst into loud lamentation over the heav}^ loss which 
Christendom had suffered. The literature of this century resounds with threnodies 
or songs of woe upon the fall of the eternal city (cf. above, p. 111). With twenty 
or thirty thousand warriors and a few ships, Christian Europe might have brought 
salvation; but now the Laharum, the banner of the Cross, had bowed before the 
Saujak-Sherif, tire sacred standard of Mohammed. Eetributiorr was paid to the 
full. For two centuries the West trembled before the Mohammedan rulers on 
the Bosphorus. Tire earliest news of the fall of Eastern Eome and the bloody end 
of the bravest of the Palaiologoi was received at Venice on June 19. On June 20 
the signoria imparted it to the Pope, who was deeply shocked, and at once sent 
out legates to try and secure peace among the Italian States, which were torn by 
internecine conflict. On September 30 Nicholas V issued a great appeal for a new 
Crusade, and in 1454 the Eeichstag of Ofen appointed Hunyadi commander-m-chief. 
On the other hand, the Venetian Bartolommeo Marcello concluded a peace on April 
18, 1454, with the “ ruler of the faithful,” whicli became the basis of all subsequent 
relations between Venice and the Porte. The first article of this disgracefvd con- 
vention ran thus; “between the Emir Mohammed and the Signoria of Venice 
exists .peace and friendship now as formerly.” Yet the Emir had executed the 
Venetian. Bailo (intendant, bajulus) in Constantinople, and was holding, five hundred 
, Venetian subjects as prisoners. But the consideration of their warlike neighbours 
in Italy, their increasing financial difflcidties, and the commercial interests which 
they valued above everything decided the .question. The Osmans were allowed to 
maintain a Fondaco dei.Turohi at Venice. Genoa also attempted to enter into rela- 
tions with the Emir, and, in Naples, Florence, and Milan men rejoiced openly at 
the embarrassment of the lagoon city.. The remainder of Western Europe remained 
inactive. No one, indeed, confessed to inaction; on the contrary, oflioial announce- 
ments were made by all the princes of their readiness to, help in driving out 
the Turk. With the exception of Hungary, Alfonso of Portugal alone manifested 
any serious intent ; but his attempts at relief were interrupted by the North 
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Afi'ioau Moorish States of Pez and Ceuta. The mournful news reached Koine 
from Cyprus and Rhodes that a Turkish fleet of fifty-six 'sail had attacked Mou- 
castro in the Black Sea, surpri.sed Sebastopol, raided Kassa, Sudak, and Balaclava, 
and devastated the coast of “ Gothia ” (the Crimea). 

Mcholas V issued invitations for a peace conference at Rome. On August 30, 
1454, Venice, Milan, and Florence there concluded a twenty-live years’ league for 
securing the safety of their States. This peace marks the true renaissance of art 
and science in Italy, Together with his Crusade preacliers, Nicholas Y had sent out 
a band of emissaries and messengers provided with cou.siderable sums to all the 
countries in Europe and Asia which the Osmans had subdued, with orders to dis- 
cover the manuscripts carried away from Constantinople and to buy tliem u]:) at 
any price. This, though merely a literary expedition, was the only tangible action 
then taken. 

The military task was far more serious, especially in Germany. In 1454 the 
emperor Frederic III had applied in vain for help against the Turks to the Reich- 
stags of Kegenshurg,. Frankfort on Main, and Vienua-Neustadt. As Ludwig Pastor 
observes in his History of the Popes, what could the enthusiastic elocpieuce of 
noble minds like Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomiui or Jolm of Capistrano avail agnmst 
the .selfishness, mistrust, and jealousy of rulers and noble orders? However 
honourable their intentions, they were but wasting their strengtii on this idea of 
a general Crusade. There was too much talk and too little action. At the same 
time the situation was highly critical. Tmde and navigation were imperilled ; 
Rhodes, Trebizond (where the emperor Johannes IV Kalojohanues in his extrem- 
ity was forced to recognise the papal supremacy), and the colonies of Poiitus were 
almost lost. Pope Calixtus III issued a new Crusade Bull on 15, 1455. The 
order of the Minorites worked miracles of eloquence as Crusade preachers ; in par- 
ticular, Capistrano and Heinrich Kalteisen of Coblenz succeeded in gathering and 
exciting the masses of the people. On the other hand, Charles VII of France 
absolutely forbade meetings in his country, and retained the eru.sading fleet for ser- 
vice against England. Burgundy embezzled the funds for the Crusade, Alfonso of 
Naples misused the papal fleet for an expedition against Genoa; and in 1455 
King Christian of Jlejimark and Norway plundered the cathedral sacristy of 
Eo(e)skilde of the " Turkish offerhigs ” given by the pious. In vain did Calixtus 
order that the angelus should summon all Christians at midday to prayer against 
their hereditary foe. 

j?. The Last Twenty-five Years of Mohammed II 

(fit) To the Death of Eimyadi. — Mohammed II was confirmed in his resolu- 
tion to act on the aggressive by observing the fruitless endeavours of the Holy 
Father to induce the European nationalities to unite for the repulse of Islam. 
With true foresight the Osman ruler recognised that Hunyadi and Skandeibeg 
were his mo.st dangerous opponents. In July, 1455, he conquered the well forti- 
fied Servian mining town of Novoberdo with all its treasures. In Krushevatz, on 
the western Morava, he established a foundry in which his workmen, including 
German, Hungarian, Italian, and other Christians were busied day and night in. 
casting heavy guns for the siege of Belgrade. Careful war organisation of this 
kind, extending even to the smallest details and the most remote contingencies, 
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^\’as at tlvat time unprecedented in the West. Tlie town had been invested since 
June, 1456 ; the courage of the besieged was hegiiiuiug to fail by the time that 
“ the three Johns ” approached, llunyadi, Capistrano, and the papal legate Carvajal 
advanced at the head of an army consisting iiiaiuly of ill-armed citizens, peasants, 
monks, Jiermits, and .students, with a few German men-at-arm.s and tliree hun- 
dred Poles. On Jrdy 14, 1456, they reached Greek Weis.seuburg. Carvajal had 
failed to reconcile the emperor Frederic III with King Ladi,slaus Posthumus of 
Plungary. The Hungarian nobility themselves stood aloof. The troops, liowever, 
intiained hj" the inspiring eloquence of Capistrano, broke the Turkish harrier of 
.ships in the Danube after a murderoms conflict of Jive lionrs’ duration. A hold 
sortie gained some breathing space for the besieged; the Emir himself was 
wounded. P>elgrade, the outpost of Christianity, wa.s saved, but Servia was lost. 
A fearful epidemic decimated the army and carried off the heroic Hunyadi on 
August 11, 1456 ; the aged Cajjistrauo also succumbed on October 23 in Illok 
(bucctkm) on the Danube, the most beautiful town of Sarmatia. 

(5) To the Death of Qastnota. — The complete indifference of the Western 
powers obliged the Pope in December, 1456, to apply for help against the Turks 
to the Christian king of Ethiopia, to the Chn,stiaus in Syria, Georgia, and Persia, 
even to Uzuu Hasan, the chieftain of the Turcoman,? of the White Sheep (Vol. II, 
p. 186). The Turks had conquered Servia without difficulty after the death of the 
despot Georg Brankovid (December 24, 1457). Helene, a daughter of Thomas 
Palaiolog'os, and the widow of his sou Lazar, who had died at the end of January, 
145S, had .surrendered the country a.s a papal fief in the hope of thereby securing 
its safety. The whole of the people rose again-st this presumption; they would 
rather throw themselves into the arms of the Turks than attempt to purchase 
the entirely unreliable support of the Latin West at the price of their ancestral 
faith. Albania and Bosnia were soon to share the same fate. In Bosnia private 
and sectarian feud.s and dissensions were raging alike in tlie ruling house which 
inclined to Borne, among the magnates and the anti-Eoman Paterines whose sym- 
pjathie.s were Turkish. The king Stephan Thomashevic paid for his double dealing 
towards King Matthias of Hungary and Mohammed (1458) under the executioner’s 
axe (1463) ; thirty thousand yoimg Bosnians were incorporated with the Janissaries. 
In vain did Stephan’s mother Katherina bequeatii her lost country to the apostolic 
chair, Hunyadi’s son, Matthias Gorviuus, conquered Jaicze (October 1, 1463), but 
•could not prevent the advance of the Turks to the mountain passes of Herzegovina 
, (King Stephan Thomash, who had been strangled in 1459, had received the title of 
duke (Herzog) from the German emperor Frederic HI for the district south of 
Bosnia) and Omagora (Montenegro), and the victory of Islam in 1464. The 
Franciscans were the sole shelter and refuge for the Christians who remained 
in . Bosnia under decrees of ' toleration and the letter of protection issued by 
Mohammed. 

In Alhania, notwithstanding the treachery of the jealous leaders of his warlike 
mountain people, the heroic, spirit of Skanderb, eg had offered a most tenacious 
, resistance;, in the autirmn.iof, ,1457 he gained a bloody victory over the army of 
, Lsabeg , in the Tomomitza,., ■ ■At„the same time the papal fleet under Lodovico 
, Searampi defeated the Turks rat ' Metelino. ; But in the summer of 1458 the 
Morea and Attica were overrun , and devastated by Mohammed’s wild troops; 
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Athens fell into the hands of the Osmans in June, as did Corinth on August 6. 
In that region Turakhan was summoned by the despots of the Morea, Thomas 
and Demetrios Palaiologos, to queU an Albanian revolt; in 1453 and 14B4 lie 
defeated the Albanians in a series of bloody engagements. The despots now 
felt the conqueror’s power. A quarrel began between the Duke of Athens, 
Pranko II Acciajuoli, and the second husband of Chiara, widow of Nerio II, 
Bartolommeo Contarini, who fled to Stamboul. The Emir then resolved to make 
■a clean sweep. Omar Pasha, the son of Turakhan, marched into Athens in 
June, 1466, while a great famine wasted the land and a comet appalled the 
inhahitants ; two years later the Acropolis surrendered, as we have stated. After 
the massacre.s in the Peloponnese the Emir himself appeared in Atliens in the 
last weeks of August with a brilliant following at the invitation of his pasha. 
Though his arrival marked tire beginning of four ceiitiirie.s of servitude, be proved 
more merciful than Xerxes or Mardouios in days of old. His admiration of the 
arohiteoture and situation of the city is I'elated by his flattering biograplier Kri- 
tobulos. However, the jubilation of the Greeks at the retiremeut of the Eoman 
■clergy from the Latin church of the Parthenon was premature. When Moham- 
med revisited the city in the autumn of 1460, he transformed the Parthenon 
into a mosque, in auger at the repeated revolts of the inhabitants. In 1458 
Eranko Acciajuoli was spared, but he was executed in Thebes in the next year 
for treachery. His sous were placed in the Janissary life-guard. His widow, a 
daughter of the dynast Demetrios of Morea, wa.s given in marriage to the former 
Protovestiarius Georg Amoirutzis, who had betrayed to the Sultan in 1461 the 
“ Great Komuenos ” David of Trebkond (a brother of the emperor J ohannes IV, 
who died in 1458 ; p. 141). Athens was no longer a name of importance in Europe. 
In 1462 tire Osmans began the subjugation of Wallachia, whose tyramiioal prince, 
the Christian Voivode Vlad (Vladislav IV, nicknamed Draknl), had roused the 
Sultan’s auger by the treacherous destruction of a Turkish army under Hama 
Zenevisi Pasha. Mohammed’s punitive campaign led Irim through that appall- 
ing oak forest wliere for two miles the army marelied past the twenty thousand 
Turkish and Bulgarian corpses which Vlad had impaled in 1461. Vlad Drakul 
took refuge with Matthias Corvinus, who kept him under strict guard, since the 
fugitive had plotted for the betrayal of his protector to the Emir. His l)rotl:ier 
Eadul, a hostage of Mohammed, obtained the power in Wallachia under Tmlcisli. 
supremacy. 

During the six years of his pontificate (1458-1464) Pius II (formerly Enea SUlvio 
de’ Picoolomini) had wmrked incessantly to raise a general crusade. So early as 
October 13, 1458, he had issued a vigoroits bull inviting Uio Christian pi'iiioes to a 
coiuieil of war at Mantua ; but the French carduials opposed him both publicly and 
privately. King Louis XI of Prance not only retained the crusade titlies for his 
■own purposes, but would not allow Duke Philip of Burgundy to perform bis pro- 
mise to the Pope, In 1459 Frederic III had received the crown of Matthias Cor- 
winns from the magnates of Hungary. At the Nurembeig Eeiolistag, the papal 
legate. Cardinal Bessavion, strove in vain to heal the hreach betNveeu. the emperor 
and Hungary. However, disasters soon occurred in rapid succession. The island 
of Lemnos, which belonged to the Genoese family of GattiJusio, had been betrayed 
by the Greeks to the Osman fleet in the sxning of 1456. In September, 1462, 
Lesbos also fell into the power of Mohammed II. On March. 7, 1461, Thomas, 
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the dethroned despot of the Morea, arrived in Home l)y way of Corfu ; his hrother 
Demetiios had submitted to the Kmir at the end of May, 1.460, and had given liim 
his (.laughter in marriage ; he died in 1470 as a monk at Adriauople. The (iaugli(,er 
of Thomas, the princess Zod, married in 1472 the gi'aud prince Ivan .11.1. Vassilit'- 
vitcli of Moscow, thereby placing her claims in the hands of Eussia. Ivan adopted 
a new coat of arms for Russia, the two-headed eagle, which may be seen to-day in 
the Kremlin at Moscow, and sent an ambassador to Stamhoul, naturally to no pur- 
pose. Ii.v accordance with the researches of the Russian Vladimir J. Savva con- 
cerning the Musco\'ite Czars and the Byzantine Emperors, Karl Roth has argued 
against these constitutional and hereditary rights consequent upon the marriage of 
Ivan with Zoci I’alaiologos, otherwise Sophia. Better founded, perhaps, were the 
claims which the Jagellon Alexander I of Poland inherited as the husband of 
Zoii’a daughter Helene. On the otlier hand, Andreas, recognised as titular despot 
of the Morea hy Pope Paul II in 1465, an unworthy brother of Zod, and the last 
male descendant of the royal house of the Palaiologoi, in order to relieve his 
financial difficulties, sold iris rights to the French king Charles VIII in 1494, and 
bequeathed them on his death (April 7, 1502) to the Spanish rulers Ferdinand 
ami Isabella. 

In tire summer and autumn of 1461 the principality of Sinope (Emir Ismael) 
and the empire of Trebizond (Emperor David) fell into the hands of the Osmans. 
Argos was lost on April 3, 1463, and the whole of Bosnia in the slimmer, as has 
been stated. Ragiisa was then placed in a highly dangerous position. The Pope 
projected and actually carried out an attempt to convert the E.iriir himself, holding 
out as an inducement the possession of the wliole of the East. At length, on 
July 19, .1.463, the Pope’s zealous efforhs were rewarded by the reconciliation of the 
Emperor with the king of Hungary. A convention was executed in Vienna- 
Neustadt, which recognised the Corvini as kings so long as their family should 
continue, while securing the succession to the Hapsburgs in case Matthias should 
leave uo children. About this time Venice and Hungary concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance, upon which Skanderheg reopened hostilities in Albania. 
The Sforza of Milan and the Florentines stood aloof, watching the Venetian 
disasters with malicious joy (failure of the attack on Corinth, death of the 
general Bertoldo of Este, etc.). A Florentine chronicler even relates that his 
countrymen intercepted. Venetian letters and handed them to the Emir. In vain 
did the Pope attempt to dazzle the Florentines with a stupendous plan for the 
partition of Turkey, the first of the many subsequent projects of the kind which 
have continued to our own times. When the crusading army in Ancona grew 
tired of waiting and disbanded, Pius II died in sight of the Venetian galleys, his 
life’s object unrealised (August 14, 1464). 

His successor (the Venetian Pietro Barho), Paul TI, resumed his predecessor’s 
task with vigour. Of: pressing importance was the relief of the bold Skanderbeg 
in his fortress of Kruja (Croja). In the event, the Turks were defeated in 1466 
and 1467, their leader: Balaban killed, and Kruja saved. But on January 17,1468, 
ykaiiderbeg succumbed to the effects of a fever at Alassio at the age of sixty. 
Christianity had suffered no. severer loss since, the death of Ilimyadi and Capi- 
strano. “ They have lovSt their, swor'd and their shield!” cried Mohammed II in 
: joy. The Albanian . army was dispersed, and the upper and wealthier classes of 
the Albanian population accepted Mohammedanism, while the lower classes. 
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the ancestors of the modern Catholic G(li)eges, preferred to retire to the life of 
shepherds and klephts in the inaccessible movintain ranges. 

(c) From to IJ 1 .SO . — Between 1465 and 146S the Venetians had gained 
some success in Greek waters under Sigisinondo Malatesta {died 1468), Vettt)re 
Capello(died 1467), and Niccolo da Canale. To the energetic Emir this was but a 
stimulus to raise his fleet to the invincible power which it attained in 1469. His 
crews included the most capable seamen of the age, the Jews and Greeks, especially 
the so-called Stratiotes, who then served as mercenaries all over Europe, Moham- 
med started for Greece in 1470 at the head of an army of one lunulred thousand 
men, while his admiral Mahmud Pasha co-oirerated with a fleet of three hun- 
dred sail. On Jidy 12, .Negrf)pout (Chalkis in Euhoea) fell after a de.sperafce 
resistance. Fortunately for Christendom the Turcoinau prince Uium Hasan 
(p. 142) created a diversion in Asia whieli drew off the main body of the Tiirkisli 
forces ; for tlie Osman cavalry had overrun Croatia to the very border.s of Styria 
and Cariutliia. On June 24, 1471, tbe famous “general Chri.stian a.ssejubly” 
opened in Eegensburg under the presidency of tbe empenn’. Messages of di.saster 
and appeals for help rang in tbe emperor’s ears more importunatel)' than e\'er 
before. Iji vaiji did tlie jrajjal legate .strive to lieal the quairel between llie 
brotliers of the liouse of Wittelsbacli ; in vain did tlie Venetian ainbas.sadDr,s 
make glowing promises ; in vain wa.s it resolved to send embassies of peace to 
Poland and Hungary. The selfish jioint of view, from which tlie lethargic 
emperor began the negotiations for help against the Turks and imperial reform, 
unfortuuatel}' decided the attitude of the princes of the empire. Compared with 
the great hopes built upon it, the assembly came to a miseralile conclusion (cf. 
Yol. VII, p. 218). 

Pope Si.xtus IV (1471-1484) also hoped to secure a general federation of the 
European powers for exclusive action against the Turks. But on Hovemhar 18, 
1472, died the noble Bessarion, the life and soul of the movement for resistance 
within the Curia. He together with famous Greeks, like Ohalkoudyles, Laskaris, 
Ai'gyropulos, and Gaea, had done their work as missiouers of Greek life, to raise 
those great intellectual centre.s in Italy wlieuce the humanist moveiuent sprang. 
•For tire moment, liowever, defeat followed defeat. Disputes broke out between 
the Venetians and the eardinal-admiral Carasa, althougli their united fleet had 
won victories at Satalia and .Smyrna. On July 26,1473, the lion-hearted kloham- 
med had ormshed the I’ersian ruler Uzmi Hasan at Terjan and was now pressing 
upf)n his enemies in Albania, on tbe Adriatic, and on tbe Danube frontier. A 
fruitle.s.s victory was gained bj?^ Stephan tbe Great, tbe Voivode of Moldavia, at 
Eacova on January 4, 14-75, over superior numbers of the enemy. In dime the 
Genoese colony of Kas,sa in the Crimea fell into Turkish hands; in 1478 Moham- 
med II appointed the Tartar Mengli Giray as Khan of the Crimea, of the north 
coast of Pontus, and of Tartary Minor, under Turkish supremacy (Vol. II, p. 182). 
Lepanto and Lenkas were vigorously assaulted (May, 1477). In Albania, Kruja 
the capital (June 15, 1478), Shabljak, Alessio, and Drivasto were' 'Raptured by the 
Turks, who repeated their devastating incursions into the Austrian Alps. The 
Ecpublio of ,Sau Marco, devastated by a fearful pestilence, then came to the momen- 
tous resolution to give up the bloody . straggle, to surrender Albania (with the 
exception of Durazzo and Antivari), the house of Toceo (central Western Greece), 
VOL. v -10 
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Evibffia, and Lemnos, but to save their Levant commerce. At Lliis price Venice 
concluded peace with the Sultan through Giovanni Dario on January 2f^. 1-179. 

The coiicpierov, liowever, did not remain (puesccnt. Leonardo I II Toceo was 
driven out of Leiikas in the summer of 1479. Khodes oll'ered renewed resistimee 
(May to JuR, 1480) under Pierre d’Auhus.sou, grand master of the order of St. 
John. Part on August 11 Otranto in Apulia fell into the linuds of the uidielievers 
amid the horror, s of dreadful carnage. This news cfuno upon Ohrisleudom like 
a bolt from the blue. In the midst of Imrried prejraratioiis fur resi.stance the ueu's 
arrived of tire deatli of Mohamined II, the miglity concineror who had Lei’rori.sed 
tire whole of Europre for a full generation. He died on May 3, 1481, at Anl^j-ron, 
near Hunkiar Cliairi, between Geb,se and Herake in A.sja Minor. Here, centuries 
before, Constantine tire Great, who founded the city which Moliammed captured, 
liad breathed his last. On September 10 Otranto was reeor^ered by the cardinal 
legate Eregoso and King Eerraute of Hapjles. 

(ei) The Inijjortance of Mohammed II . — It is difficult to form an estimate* 
from a ‘VVestern standpoint of the character of Mohammed II and of hi.s impor- 
tance to Turkish history. Wheu this Sultan expired in the midst of his army, he: 
had ruled the Osman Empire for thirty years, and was nearly fifty-three years of 
age. The accounts of contemporary historians concerning him are coloured either 
by grovelling admiration of his ppersonality or by hatred and abhorrence of the 
misery which he, above all men, brought upon Christendom. The cruelties, 
practised by his troops in Austria can hardly have met with his aprproval, result- 
ing as they did in a useless expenditure of force, and the liorrors of Otranto so 
disgusted liim that he executed the p)asha responsible for their commission. , But 
in order to secure himself in undisturbed possession of the throne lie murdered, 
his brother at his mother’s breast, and added an enactment upon fratricide to th& 
legal code of Kanunnameh (ef. ppi. 123, 130), supporting it by the maxim of the 
Koran, “ Disorder is more ruinous than murder.” 

After his victory lie erected in Stamboul the mosque of Ejjub (Ayuh), the* 
prophet’s standard-bearer, wherein all sultans were henceforward girded with 
the* sword of Omar. He constructed a countless number of buildings, chiefly 
through his architect Christobulos. His greatest architectural work, the Mehine- 
dieh, displays in its interior the words of the prophet in letters of gold: “Ye shall 
conepuer Oonstantinople ; happy the prince and the army who shall achieve this.” 
Mosques, imaretes (cook-shops), medresses (educational institutions), hospitals,, 
caravanserais, lunatic asylums, libraries, fountains, and the old Serai were com- 
pleted or commenced at his command. He %VTOte poems under the name of Auni, 
the ready helper :,(edited. . from the MS. in Upsala by Georg Jacob, 1904), - Osman 
; pioetry previous to the conquest of Constantinople had been dominated by mys- 
ticism and didactic tendencies;. Mohammed I begins the series of , jjoets-nf:, con- 
quest • as his contempior ary .appears the oculist Sheichi with a romantic love epic, 
“ EhQsrev and,, Shirin,”, which: was merely an imitation from the Persian. Murad 
II, who had: retired !,to live a life of contemplation at Magnesia (Manissa) on the 
Sip)ylos, was in the habit of holding gatherings twice a week of the “ knights of 
intellect/’ and rewarding , -them .liberally ; he also made attempts at verse composi- 
tion. . The conquest of Constantinople by Mohammed II gave the empire and 
. the art of pmetry . a secure basis,^ Among the most important of early Turkish 
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poets are Ahmed Pasha, Nejali, Chiali, and Mesihi. The epigrammabio diction of, 
the poet of nature, Ghusi, reminds na of Hans Sachs. Among the swarm of 
poets wlio surrounded the artistic Sultan were two poetesses, Zeineb and Mihri, 
who dedicated their divans (collections of poems) to the Saltan. The concpieror 
was the founder of uuuierous .sclmoLs, and kept such Persian and Indian scholars 
in his I3a3' as Khoja Jihau, and Jami (Vol. .TII, p. 376). Eajaset II followed this 
example. He, like his brother Djem and Prince Korkud, whose end was no less 
tragic, occupied himself with art and iroetvy. The Bajazet or pigeon mosque in 
Stamhoul, with its splendid forecourt, remains one of the finest monuineiit's of 
Osman architecture. Before the l;)attle of Jenislieliir, Hjem, who had been previ- 
ously victorious at Brusa, proposed to Bajazet that they should divide the empire 
as brothers. Bajazet replied with the Arabian verse, “ Tho king’s .sword eleave.s 
the ties of blood, the Sultan has no ku)sl)ip even with his brothers.” Selim I, 
Suleimii-n the Great, and Selim II followed this example, conquered Idugdiuus, and 
oherislied the Muses amid all their cruelties. Mention must also be nuule at this 
point of the sheilc A^efasade. His dominant personality and liis character of the 
old Homan type made him typical of the sages who adorned tliat perioil of Osman 
history under Mohammed II. In his time occurred the first installation of a poet 
laureate in the person of S;iti, wlio was commissioned to produce yearly three 
Kassidd (poeurs on special subjects), at the beginning of spring and at the two, 
festivals of Beiram. Tt must lx; 'said that the skilful management of rhyme and 
metre was the first consideration with the 0.smau poet. Form was to him more 
important than content, manner than matter, description than feeling; lus poetical 
forms were derived chiefly from the Ai'al)s, tlie spirit and home of the desert. 
Poetry in Turkish is called sMr, hairclolh (compare the primary meaning of the 
German Diehtung, Verclichtnng), while leU is both the distich and the tent. 

0. Bajazet II and Selim I 

(a) Sajazet II. — After the death of Mohammed II two dangers tlireatened 
the Turkish, Empire, — revolt outlie part of the Janissaries and internal disruption. 
Both of these ^vere overcome hy .Bajazet II (1481-1572). To the Ja.nissaries he 
made ricli presents ; indeed, the presents given to these prmtoriau guards ro.se at 
every change in the .succession, until their delivery three centuries later brought 
about a financial crisi,s. Prince Hjem, on the other hand, was for a long time a 
source of fear and anxiety to tho Bultau in the hands of Iris enemies. Beaten at 
Jenislieliir on June 20, 1481, he lied from Konia to Cairo; defeated at Koiiia with 
Kasimheg of Karamau in the spring of 1482, he took refuge with tlie knights of 
Ehodes on duly 23 ; in retiim for an auiuial subsidy of fortjMive thousand ducats 
from Turkey, they kept him confined at Komsillon, a commandeiy of the order on 
the Phone; after Eebruary, 1483, he was kept at Le Puy. Ail the princes of 
Europe rivalled one another in their efforts to get the “ Grand Turk ” into their 
power. On March 13, 14S9, the prince, famous, like his brother, as a poet, entered 
the VAtican as a prisoner in honourable confinement. On Eebruary 24, 1495, 
he died in Haples, after Alexander AT had been compelled to hand him over to 
Charles A^Ill of France (cf. p. 144). He was presumed to have died from poison 
administered to him in Pome by the Pope, who was paid by Bajazet for this 
service. 
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BaifizeL’s cnuvL had now hncnnio the arena of the diplomatists^ of ^Lurope. 
iMiibassies and proposals for eonventions had rejdae.ed the s\\air(u Hie six 
Italian powers were llio ehiid^ rivals fur the Bultan’s favour; they did not shrinv 
np(Hi occasion from employincr the help of the iiiiidels to procure the dostiuc- 
tion of tlieir Christian oppanents. AYhile Ikiazct conquered Kilia and Ahjei- 
man, twm imiiortant points in Moldavia, while the emperor Frederic HI lyas 
embroiled wiili M:d,thias Corvinus, further disputes upon the succession breaking 
out after the death of the king of Hungary (April 6, 141)0), Spain meanwhile 
had conquered Granada in 1402, and was consequently able to interfere inte- 
]iendently in the course of European affairs. A short time previously King lei- 
raute 1 of Naples had secretly supported the Moors against the Spaniards. I e 
now concluded peace with Spain, from whose harbour, Palos, the Pope’s great com- 
patriot, Gulurahus, had sailed to the discovery of a new world. ^ Impressed ij 
these events, the Sultan sent the Pope the sacred lanee of Longinus as a 
valuable present. The decree of the grand inquisitor Torquemada (VoL^IV, p. 5oo) 
of March ill, 1492, had ex[ielled three hundred thousand Jews from Spain, t ey 
were hospiitably received by- Bajazet, who settled them in Constantinople, Saloniu, 
Smyrna, and Aleppo. P’rom their great centres of refuge the Spanioles, or Bep - 
ardira, rose to positions of high honour and wealth, even as diplomatists in le 
service of the Porte, and were therein surpassed 'only by Greeks, Armenians, an 

Levantines. * rv i w -no 

On March 31, 1495, a holy league was concluded Wul. VII, 207 0 bl ’ 

.li'erclinand and Isabella of Spain, Maximilian T, Lodovico il Moro, and the opo^^ or 
the protection of Christianity against the Turks. None the less, several ILungarian 
towns in Bosnia were conquered in 1496. In 1497 the Turks, lartais, anc ^ a a 
chians burst into Poland, devastating the land far aird wide from Lem erg ant 
Przemysl to Banezug. On August 26, 1499, fell Lepanto, the only 
remaining to Venice on the Gulf of Corinth. Starting from Bosnia le ) 

devastated the Venetian continent to the neighbourhood of Vicenza. 

of Southern Italy were pilunderecl ; in August, 1500, the Venetiaus los o , 
Navariuo, . and Koron in the Morea. In vain did Alexander VI issue a gr^ ■. 
jubilee indulgeuce (op. cit. pi. 226). Benedetto Pesaro succeeded m 
j3Egina;. towards the end of the same year, Cep)liallenia Alcssio in , an 
Santa Maura (Leukas) in 1502 ; but in 1501 Durazzo was lost, as also was imirmTO 
in 1502. Venice was reapiing the fruits of her former careless peace policy , nn e 
the peace oh October 6, 1505, she was obliged to return Santa Maui’a. Hungary, 
which had accomplished nothing save a few marauding raids upon Turkish eiri ory, 
had concluded; a seven. years’ armistice on October 20. The Holy Byiman 
was not eyen.able to,, collect the “ common penny” (Vol. VII, P' 224) whici la ee^^ 
voted at repeated diets. . In vain did the humanist Jakob Wimpheling of Strass urg 
complain.in 1505 :in:.:Ms " Epitome return Germanicarum” of the ® ^ ; 

empire, the selfishness, of the princes, and the advance of the Turks. L^^y year 
before Hans Eosenbliit had uttered an emphatic warning in " The Turks Hamiva 
Play ; ” “ Our master the Turk is rich and strong, and is very reverent to his Boa, 

so that he supports himpahdAH. Ms affairs prosper. What^^^^^ he has beguni 

turned out according-to his' desire.” ■ _ 

. The, last years of. Sultan, Bajazet were troubled by disturbances 
: empire and; revolts excited hyhis^ Sons. The Janissaries, who had placed him 











EXPLANATION OE TH]^ POETEAITS OVEELILII' 


ylioi'i’, on the riylit : Mohammed II Biijuk (llie groat), tiliazi (cuiiqiua'Dr of the; nn lie! i evens) er 
Fatili (the cone^ueror, l-tol-l-lSl)- Painted ou November 2r), 1480, by Geiilile Bellini (t42()-15()7). 

(Tlie jioi'ti'ait is frauiwl in Itenaissance carving (not repr'odiiced here), from the edge of rvliieb 
bungs an embroidered curtain. On tlie left panel of tbi.s cresting i.s inscribed, “ Terrarum marisque. 
victor ao dominator oi'l)ia . . . Sultan . . . into . . . llahometi I'osnltat ars veva Giontilis milili.s 
aurati Boliiii natnraf! . . . qni onneta redneit in propriain propria simulacra;” on the right band 
panel : “MGCCOLXXX Die XXV mensis Xoveinbris.” The jiorlrait was originally in the cidlec- 
tiiin of Paolo Giovio in Como, and is now in the gallery of Sir H. Layard at A^enice.) 


Above, on the left : Ihdeimem II (d Kenani (the great or illuKlrioiis; 1520-1 ntiti). 

(Prom nil album of portraits (d' Sultans (photographic reproductions by Abdullah freretiLn 
Con.stantinophL, executed in pa.stel by an Italian at tlie beginning of the ninoteentli centtiiy^^ 
arranged and eollectod by Tewfilc Paslia in a Iblio vdlurne, wliioli is now in the library of the 
Bagdad Kio.sk in the old seraglio, but is not open to inspection.) 


In the centre, on the riijhl: Selim III (1789-1807) ; the ibnnder of the modern Turkish mili- 
tary system. 


(From a painting.) 


In the centre, on the left: Mahmud II (1808-1889) ; tlm aummoner of Moltko and destroyi.ir of 
tlie Janissaries. 

(From a painting.) 

Below, an the rijiht; Aid ul Mahkid (1839-1801); recngni.sed as “Majesty ” and “Eiiqiei'or'’ 
alter 1850 (in the peace of Paris). 

(From a painting.) 


Ilehio, on the- left : Abd id Asig (1801-1870), the ihirty-socoml Sultan of the Osmans. 


(From a photograph.) 
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the throne, obliged him to cabdicate on April 25, 1512, in favour of his tlih'd son, 
Selim. 

(h) Selim I. — Selim I (1512-1520), an imperious and warlike character, revis'ed 
the plans of Mohammed II, and tlireateued Christianity with death and destruction. 
After poi.soning his father Bajazet, two brothers, and five nephews, he built a 
powerful fleet of five hundred sail ; coucpiered the Shah Ismail of Persia ( Vol. Ill, 
p. 381) atKhaldyrau on August 2.3, 1514, after arou.siug liini to light on Turkisli soil 
by the capture and murder of forty thousand Shiites; coucpiered Armenia, the 
west of Aserbeijan, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia; and in 1516 overthrew in Syria 
and Palestine the mighty kingdom of the Egyptian Mamelukes (of. '\'’'ol. Ill, 
p. 71-0), with which his father had been unable to cope (14S5-14'.)1). Aftei' the 
battle of Heliopolis he marched into Cairo on .Tannary 26, 1517. Tuman II Bey, 
the last of the Burjites, was taken prisoner, and executed on April 13. While the 
concpieror rested in his palace near tlie Nigja.s (the Nilonieter), on the island of 
Eoda, he sent for the shadow performer of tlie "Karagfiz” (p. 124), who repre- 
sented the hanging of Tuma.n on tlie TorzuwSle and the double broalcage of the 
rope, to the Sultan’s great .satisfaction. Selim had the nirrst beautiful marblo pil- 
lars of the citadel liroken out and taken to Starnhoul. Cairo was reduced to the 
position of a provincial town. The richest merchants emigated to Constantinople. 
Selim, being recogui,sed as protector by Mecca and Medina, forced the last de.sceud- 
aut of the Abba.ssid caliplrs, Mutavakkil, to surrender his rights of supremacy, that 
he might hiin-self thus become caliph ; that is, the spiritual and temporal iiead of 
all the follower.s of Islam. His position as such wa.s recognised neither by the 
Persian Shiites (Vol. Ill, p. 380) nor by the fanatical Arabs of the .sacred cities, 
who regarded tlieir Shereef as tlieir spiritual head and as related to tlie prophet. 
At the time, however, the event implied the higliest limit of power in the East. 

Algiers hud also fallen into Tprkish hands (Vol. lApp. 225). The towns on the 
Italian seaboard were now harried by the descents of the Turks (corsaivs). In 
Hungary the Turkisli problem bad grown more acute than ever before. Carniola, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Austria lay open to Turkish attacks. At the peace congress 
of Cnmbrai in 1517 the emperor Maximilian I proposed a detailed scheme for the 
partition of Turkey to the nioiiarclis, by the adoption of which their differeiices 
might he settled witli the utmost profit to all concerned. At the imperial diet in 
Augsburg in 1518 the crusade of Leo X was approved. But nothing was done. 

D. Suleiman II the Magnificent 

But a few years and two main outposts of Christendom fell into the hands of 
the Osmans, — Belgrade on August 29, 1521, and Ehodes on December 21, 1522. 
Selim’s son, the glorious Suleimiln, had ascended the throne (Solimau II, 1520- 
1566 ; .see the plate facing tliis page, “ Six Osman Sultans ”). In honour of his 
father he built the splendid Selimije inostpie on the fifth hill of Stamboul, and 
placed the following inscription on the warrior king’s grave: “Here rests Selim, 
the terror of the world ; yet his body alone is here, his heart is .still in battle.” 
He avenged upon the knights of St. John the defeat which the conqueror of 
Byzantium had suffered before Ehodes, in 1480 ; after a heroic defence and a 
six months’ siege the strong island-fortress fell, A son of Djem, whom Suleiman 
found in Ehodes, was strangled. The inhabitants of the island migrated in 1527 
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to the barren Malta which Charles V presented to tlieni, the 'Pope confii'iniiio' their 
possession. Similarly in the case of Belgrade, Suleinifiu avenged tlie repailso 
which Mohammed II had suffered there in 1456 (p. 142) hy his ea])tm'e of the 
city. Europe trembled with fear, imagining his “ riders and \v'asLer.s ” already 
before Vienna. A German ballad of 1522 depicts the terror whicli. then ])ervadcd 
the Htdy Itoman Empire: “The fiirioii.s Turk ha.s lately broughl; great force.s 
into Hungary, has overcome Greek Weisseuburg, and thereon he prides Inuuself, 
Erom Hungary he has cpiickty and lightly entered Austria in the light of day ; 
Bavaria is his for the taking ; thence he presses onward and may socnr coine to 
the I'hine, for which cause we have no peace nor rest. Our carelessness and 
selfishness, our proud distnrst, hate, envy, and jealousy against our neighbours, 
these it is that give the Turk Ms victories.” 

(a) Mohdcs and Vienna . — .In truth, in 1522 the , Turks had already devastated 
a part of Hungary and were meditating an incursion into Lower Austria and 
Bavaria. Mehenied Bey had occupied Wallachia ; in May he ravaged the whole 
of the Karst to Eriuli, and sat down before Laibach. The Venetians made no 
effort upon the loss of Ehodos ; they remained secure in Oandia. Prancis I, “ the 
most Christian king of France,” actually sought an alliance with the Sultan against 
the emperor. The noble oligarchy in Hungary were not indisposed to accept the 
Grand Turk as their ruler. John Zapolya, count of Zips and voivode of Transyl- 
vania, attempted to secure the Hungarian throne with the Sultan’s help. Peter- 
wardeiu on the Danube was eaptined by the Grand Vizier. Then on August 29, 
1526, followed the decisive battle in the plain of Mohdcs, where the Christian 
army with its king was defeated after a heroic struggle. Louis II. himself, the last 
Jagellon ruler of Hungary, was drowned in a swamp while in flight. Two thou- 
sand heads were placed on pikes before the grand master’s tent. Four thousand 
prisoners were massacred, Ofeu was reduced to ashes, and the land was ravaged 
as far as Eaab and “ the Etzelbui’g ” Gran. Zdpolya, who had done homage to the 
Sultan on his knees, i-eceived the crown of the country from Ofen to Stuhlweissen- 
hurgj.and was crowned at the latter town on Pfovemher 11. King Ferdinandythe 
brother-in-law of the fallen Louis, was elected king of Hungary at Pressburg on 
December 16; the , day of Mohacs thus became the birthday of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. Henceforward all the enemies of the emperor Charles V and 
of King Ferdlnaud were on the side of the Turks and Zdpolya. Even the dukes 
, 'Wilhelm and Ludwig of Bavaria entered into secret negotiations with the Grand 
Turk in regard to their claims to Bohemia. 

, The Sultan forthwith sent the following intimation to King Ferdinand in an 
open letter. :“ With reference to the loss of our crown, you may fully expect that 
we shall visit you at Vienna shpilily with thirteen kingdoms, and bring the most 
miserable death that we can devise upon all your helpers.” The advance of the 
Turks and the fact that a Tur^sh fleet was cruising off Sicily expedited the con- 
elusion of entire peace between the emperor Charles V and the Pope at Barcelona 
on June 29, 1529, two months after the dispersal of the diet of Spire. FrancisI had 
: also made peace with the.'-emperor at Oamhrai, though he remained in secret com- 
muMcation with the “ Lord :of all lords, the dispenser of crowns to the monarchs 
•of the earth, the shadow of .,God over both worlds.” In 1528 Zdpolya was forced 
to adopt Henry, the son of" Francis, as the successor to Hungary. On September 
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21 tlie Turks appeared before Vienna. Their army was 250,000 strong, occupying 
16 encampments and 25,000 tents. Count liikolau.s Salni had evacuated the 
suburbs, and burnt and dismantled the castle on the Kalileuberg. With the 
■courage of despair he established himself in the city with a gani.son (h 12,000 
■men. The imperial army voted by tlie diet of Spire ami the c'-stants con- 
■sisted of 100 cavalry and 14 companies of infantry. Hosvever, fi'o'(|uent sorties 
were made and five vigorous assaults repulsed. Srdeiuuln had sworn to take no 
rest until the prayer of the prophet was delivered from the tower of Stephan’s 
■church. However, on October 15 want of supplies, unfavourable weather, and dis- 
■satisfaction among tlie Jauis.saries obliged him to raise the siege. 

The w'ave of advancing Osman power had been broken upon the walls of 
Vienna. But Hungary remained in the Sultan’s hands, held in fevulal tenure by 
Zapolya (September 14). The Venetians liastened to send assurances of their good 
will to the Sultan and the voivode, to whom they had done good service as spies. 
Aided by the religious confusion in Germany, Kaaimbeg (p. 147) carried deva.station 
through Austria, as did Zapolya with the Wallachiaus through Moravia and Silesia. 
Eesistance was offered by an army of the empire and the forces of Charles V, 
amounting in all to 50,000 jnen. Clement VII .sent. money and his nephew Hip- 
polito dei Medici. Once again the Mohammedan advance wa,s brolven before Giins, 
which was heroically defended by Nikks Jnrishitz (August 9 to 28, 1532; Vol, 
VII, p. 260). But the imperial army di.spersecl again. 

When Ferdinand’s ambas.sador boasted of the emperor’s power to Ibrahim Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier interrupted him with the woixls, “Has he made peace with Martin 
Luther?” Luther’s attitude toward the Turkish danger is reinarlcable. Luther 
advised the people not to give help against tlteTui'k.s, “seeing that die Turk is ten 
time,s cleverer and more pious than our princes.” Plans Sachs, the enthusiastic 
poet of the Eeformation, repeatedly sings of victory over the arch enemy in his 
poems and satire.s (152t)). “Awake, my heart, iny mind, and my good cheer, help 
me to praise the man at arms as is his due ; Iiis knightly deeds have been performed 
in Austria, even at Vienna in the city.” Luther, on the other liand, in his table 
talk and in his “army sermon against the Turks ’’in 1529, often used language 
which can only he explained as prompted by the deepest despair at the disunion 
■of the rulers and the slow progress of the evangelical movement. “The Vene- 
tians,” says Tmther, “ have done nothing of note ; they- are rtot warriors, but pepper 
bags. Had Germany a master, we could easily resist the Turk, hut the Papists are 
■our worst enemies, and would rather see Germany laid waste. The Papists will say 
that the Turk has come because of my teaching, that God has sent liim to scourge 
Germany because Luther and his doctrine is not rooted out. But I would rather 
have the Turks as enemies {sic) than the Spaniards as protectors. As the Pope 
has robbed us before of our money with his indulgence in the name of the Turkish 
war, so also for our money will the Turk devour ns, following the Pope’s example. 
So may our dear Lord Jesus Christ help) us and strike both Pope and Turk to the 
•ground,” Lntlier, however, does express patriotic sentiments. To him the Turks 
are pofuhis ine Dei, servants of the devil; he utters emphatic warnings against 
apostasy to Islam, clieers the courageous, and cousole.s the prisoners. In sharp 
language he points the contrast between Turkish discipline and German lawless- 
ness. But the point of dispute among the Cliristians continually recurs : “ To go 
.to Turkey is to go to the devil ; to remain under the Pope is to fall into hell.” 
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(b) The Yearn .l.~iTj3-tr)6G. — At length a peace was patched nj) hclwcen the 
Sultan and the emperor in the siuuiner of 1533. Suleiman employed this lircatl)- 
iiig-.s[iaee to cro.ss Hie Eiiplirates and to settle aecount.s with the Persiaii.s (Vol. 
Ill, p. 331). He captured T'abris (Tehriz, Tauris) and Bagdad, ret\irning in tri- 
umph in January, 1536. To the year 1535 belong the “ capitidations ” cunduded 
Ijetwcen Francis I and the Porte, which sei-ved a.s a basis for ail later conveutioius 
of the kind with other Ucitiona, with a special reference to I'rance, the nation that 
was alwny.s on friendly terms and most favoiirabl)' treated. These agreements 
■secured free trade for the Turks in France and for the “ Franks ” in all Tuikisli coun- 
tries. They formed the point of de];)artin'e for tire principle of consular jurisdic- 
tion (cf. p. 96), j.ii'ovided for the great question of tlie holy places, and stipulated 
for a kind of protectorate over the Latin (Catholic) .svibject.s of the Great Ma.ster, 
on which the modern French " protectorate ” is ba.sed. 

It was in order to alleviate the miseries of tlie prisoners of war and to cheek the 
enormous growth of piracy that Charles V undertook his famous ex.pedition against 
Tunis in 1535. Goletta was compiered, many guns were taken a.s booty, includ- 
ing cannons stamped with the French lilieis, twenty thousand Christian slaves were 
•set free, and Muley Hasan was allowed to hold Tuui,s as a fief of the Spanish crown. 
Charles V contemplated the conquest of Algiers (captured in 1506 and 1509 by 
.Ferdinand the Catholic with Oran and Bitgia, but lo.st by Earbarossa to Horuk in 
1516) and even of Constantinople (cf. Vol. IV, p. 252). But after the death of 
Zfipolya (July 21, 1640) Suleimfm' made almost the whole of Hungary a Trnki.sh 
province in September, 1541, and the expedition of Charle.s to the African coa.st 
failed utterly, as a great .storm either shattered his ships or drove them, scattered 
upon the Spanish coast. Francis I loudly proclaimed his delight at the emperor's 
misfortune, congratulated the Sultan on “the overthrow of their common enemy," 
and struck commemorative medals with the inscription, “ Abu contra /idem, ml 
contra Carolmi.” He and the Venetian republic contributed so large a sum for 
the Sultan’.s help tliat the latter boasted that the king of France was more profit- 
able to him than all other tributaries. With tears in his eyes Ferdinand begged 
for help from the I’rotestants at Eegensburg. Suleiinan marched through Hungary 
(1542) capturing Valpo, Siclos, Fimflcirchen, Gran, Tata, and Stuhlweissenburg, 
while Ferdinand had only four thousand men with which to oppo.S 0 him. Alean- 
while Khaireddiu Barbarossa had fruitlessly besieged Corfu in 1537, but had con- 
quered Hasos, Tinos, and Seriphos, as also Castelnuovo in Dalmatia in 1539, and 
had forced, Venice, under an agreement of October 2, 1540, to cede Malvasia, Napoli 
di Eomania, Nadin, and Urana. He now landed with the Turkish fleet tit Eeggio in 
Calabria, deva.statecl the coast, joined the French fleet atToidon, and won a victory 
at Nizza, on August 20,1543, the last refuge of the Duke of Savoy. At the same 
time SuleimSin (Soliman), Pasha, the governor of Egypt, was spreading terror even 
to the Indian Ocean, where he conquered the Portuguese, captured the town of 
Diu, and subdued the Arab princes on the coast of the Eed Sea. The years 1546- ' 
1547 saw the death of four of the most powerful men of the period, — Francis I, 
Henry VIII, Luther, and iShaireddin Barbarossa. Even in his tomb on the right 
bank, of the Bosphoims at Beshik ' Tash (lasonion) this great sea hero was the, 
example and the guiding, stair; .qf his successors. After the victory of the old cor- 
, sail’ chieftain over Ahdrea Doria at Pfev4za in 1538, the war fleets and pirates of 
the Turks were masters of the Alediterranean. 
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While Moritz of Saxony gave up the towns of Metz, I'oiil, and Verdun to 
Henry 11 of France in 1552, King Ferdinand sent an embassy to the camp of 
Sultan Siileiin&n at Amasia in Asia Minor. Koger Asciiam, the English ambas- 
sador of the time, says of the French king, that in order to do the emperor a 
mischief he was ready to sell his .soul simultaneously to Pi'ote.staut.s and I’apists, 
to the Turk and to the devil. Though not inspired with the spirit of Macluavelli, 
yet well acipiainted with the learning of tire renai.ssauce, Ferduiand’s ambassador, 
Augier Ghiseliu of Busbeok, set out for Amasia (1555). Hot only did he bring 
hack from Per.sia doenraentary proof of an armistice rvith tiie “glorious and 
splendid ” conqueror, but with thi,s embassy is also connected the di.scovery of 
the Monumentum Anoyraimm, “the (pieen of inscriptions” (Vol. VI), near Bus- 
heck in Angora, which led to a revival of interest in antifiuities, paleography, 
epigraphy, and numismatics in the West. The same amba.ssador also brought 
the tulip bull) and tlie elder-tree to Europe. Besides the four long Latin letters 
reporting upon his mission, he sent a de.spatcli to the emperor containing a “ ]:iro- 
posal ” as to “ the po-ssibility of waging a continned conflict vith tlie hereditary 
enemy of the Christian name and blood, taking the field without dismay and 
securing victoria” l.’his pamphlet displays Turkish military discipline in the best 
and German discipline in the worst possible light. But it also contains numerous 
suggestions for improvement. A century was to elapse before this seed could bear 
fruit. The Eomau emperor of the German nation could not, as such, send emisr 
saries to the Porte, since he swore in his coronation oath to wage eternal war with 
The infidels: it was only possible for him as king of Hungary to send ambassadors 
to the Turk. A permanent German embassy could no more be maintained in 
Constantinople than a German colony. Of commercial relations there was no 
question; the trade between the Levant and the Black Sea was in the hands of 
.Venice, Florence, and Genoa. The middleman trade in the Balkan Peninsula 
and in Hungary was almost exclusively in the hands of the inhabitants of Piagusa, 
who had an important settlement in irsklib. The inviolability of an ambassador, 
a right acknowledged as sacred by Islam itself, was repeatedly broken by the 
Osmans on the pretext that European ambassadors were only spies, and at most 
were to be regarded as Irostages. 

Busbeck gives a full description of the court life and court splendour, and also 
of the horrible domestic tragedies which stained Suleimfiu’s imperial purple witli 
blond. For love of his Russian consort Eoxalana, Khurrein Sultana, the. Great 
Master sacrificed Mustafa, the first son of his first mari'iage in 1553, arid Mustafa’s 
little son, Ibrahim. Jihatigir committed suicide upon his brother’s corpse before 
hrs cruel father’s eyes. As the younger brother Bajazet revolted against Selim (II), 
Eoxalana’s eldest son, he was forced to flee to Persia in 1561. The Sirltan’s myr- 
midons caught him at the Shah’s court, and strangled him with his four sons. 

In the summer of 1565 the Maltese order repulsed a strong Turkisli attack. 
The better to secure the safety , of the order, the gi'aiid master Jean Parisot de la 
Valette founded the town of La Valetta in 1566, which was increased by later 
additions to a fortress of first-rate importance. But the campaign begun by the 
emperor Maximilian II with sixty thousand men came to a miserable end. In 
vain did the brave Zrinyi sacrifice himself in Szigetvar in 1566 (Vol. VII, p. 283). 
After his heroic death this outpost fell on September 7, and Gyula, the capital of 
..the county of , Beke, was lost with the surroxinding, territory. 
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((.') The Importance of Sulcividn IT. — But l;ie.fovc the fall of SyJgel,vi'ir the 
lion whose roar had so long all'riglited Chrisfciauit}' liad passed away (So‘i>teinl)t!i' 5). 
Suleimilii II had brought the Osman Empire to the zenith, of its power and s])len- 
doiir. At the .same time Ismail (p. 149) liad established the ])ower of Persia by 
the consolidation of the State, Siegmund II had secured P(,)hiLurs greatness and 
prospei'it)-, Ivan IV Vassilievitcli “ the Terrihle” had laid the. foundatioji of liussinn 
greatness l:>y the concpiest of Astrachau — three dangerous neighliours and e.ontem- 
poraries. But , Suleiman tire Magniliceut undoubtedly takes precedence of these 
as a ruler h(jth in war and peace. In his reign originated the proverb, “ il.’reasures 
in Ilindostau, wisdom in France, splendour iu the liouse of Osman.” The two 
most important German historians of Turkey, Tlamnier-Purgstall and Ziukeisen, 
are unwearied iu their praise of his reign, and represent him as wiser than Solo- 
mon, greater than Constantine. His buildings iu the capital and the empire — 
schools, p)Oor-houses (imaretes), hospitals, fountains, tombs, bridges, aqueducts, 
fortifications, foundations in Mecca and Medina, the Shahsade and Snleimanicli 
mosques in Stamboul, the Selimije mosque in Adrianople, the - baths of Ofen — are 
living testimonies to his name, to that of his architect Siuan, of his admiral Piali 
Pasha the conqueror of Chios, of the Beglerbeg and Grand Vizier (from June, 
1565) Mohammed Sokolli. 

Under this greatest of all Sultans a golden age began for Turkish scholarship 
and poetry. The lyric poet Baki made his appearance. Fazli wrote his alle- 
gorical mystical epic "Eose and Nightingale.” Khalil was pre-eminent in elegiac 
poetry. Jelili, Fikri, Sururi (died 1561), and especially the fertile Lainii, trans- 
lated and expounded the masterpieces of Persian poetry. Emri, Ohiali, and Yahia 
were their rivals. The fable and the animal epic came into fashion, as did the 
writers of historical epics, Shahnaineji (writers of kings’ books) ; they were creators 
and defenders of fame. Sheilc Ibrahim Halebi (died 1549) composed the second 
legal code, Multeka til Buhnr (“ Union of the Seas”), a religious, political, and 
military code of civE and criminal law. The Humayuu nameh (the emperors’ 
hook) of Ali Veissi (Ali i-Wasi) is an unsurpassed model of Osmauxnose. Eirdusi 
the Long, so called to avoid coufusiou with his great namesake (Vol. Ill, p. 349), 
composed the Suleimftn nameh, a collection of Eastern tales and legends. Famous, 
too, are the performances of the Khattat, that is, the calligraphists Psherkef, Hasan 
Effendi, and Karahissar. Sultan Suleimftn himself left behind a " Divan” under 
the name of Muhibbi, that is, the kindly lover. Under his rule sword and pen 
were never , dry. ; Messages of victory alternated with songs, and intellectual 
rivalry outsliohe the trojphies of captured weapons. This was the Augustan age of 
Osmanhistory.':. :' y 

v: Everywhere greatness, power, and splendour, to whicli the treasures in the old 
seraglio and :the Sultan’s castles still hear testimony, a sxfiendour wLioh defied 
-the. sharpest introspection to .discover the germs of clecay in the roots of the flour- 
ishing, growth which bore* these tropic blooms. As. the calligraphy, the epistolaiy 
art, and the music ofitheiUsmahs were based on Aiab models, .so in content, the 
Osman poetry was a formal, intentional, voluntary work of imitation. It began 
with^^.a of religious mysticism and didactic writing, and continued 

'* its existence as the hothouse growth of the atmosphere of court and chapeery. 
E-v^en the language affected by the poets was a special product, which was and 
: .remains , imintelligible To, the mass of the people. It reflected the conditions, of 
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life which existed within the narrow limits of the ruling class, “ the u])per ten.” 
No Osman poet escaped the narrow theological point of view to reach the wider 
humanist outlook. The ideas of love and freedom did not appeal to him; the 
passion of love remained with him a primarily sensual impulse ; his imagination 
never awakes fi'om that half-, sleeping rapture vdiich the Osmans call Keif. 
Despotism above the restraints of right and morality, the cruel extermination of 
the prominent and therefore dangerous members of the dynasty and the court, 
seraglio education, the strict seclusion of the 3 'oung princes from public life, 
potygam}^, and slavery destroyed the freedom of intellectual and political life, 
destroyed tlie power of the ruling dyna.sty and of the government. The bold 
warrior nation became effeminate amid the sweets of peace ; the fighting race of 
Janissarie,s became ever more lawless and a danger to the empire instead of a 
support. 

3. THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIEE (1566-1792) 

J. From Selim II to Mukad IV (1566-1640) 

The long and ezpen,sive war with Suleimfin the Magnificent had utterly 
■exhausted the imperial revenues of the Hapsburg,s. In the year 1568, Maxi- 
milian 11 wa.s forced to consent to the payment of a yearly tribute of 60,000 
■ducats to Selim II (1566-1574). In spite of this, the devastating incursions of 
the “frontier guard, s” upon the Austrian territories continued, and from these, 
■even in time of peace, the Osmans carried off year by year as many as 20,000 
Christian slaves. The boundary of the in,iperial hereditary lands, extending about 
400 German miles with 21,000 men in ,96 stations,, absorbed 1,400,000 guldens 
annually in payment of service alone, and this amount was doubled in time of war. 
On February 1, 1670, Selim II wrote to the Siguoria of Venice, “I want Cyprns 
from you;” and the Venetians, who were objects of suspicion to the powers 
themselves as “ Christian Turks,” could find no helper but the Pope. Pius V 
issued a jubilee decree touchmg the Turkish war, and appealed to the Protestant 
princes to “ cast away religious differences in the face of the universal danger ; ” 
he gave support to the Maltese, made Italy secure, and promoted an alliance 
between Hungary, France, and Spain. But Charles IX of France had a short 
time previously renewed his treaty of peace and commerce with the Sultan, and 
dissuaded even the cpieen of England from supporting the movement for “ help 
against the Turks.” News soon reached Rome of the bloody overthrow of 
Nikosias (Levkosias) in Cyprus on September 9, 1570; Marcautonio Bragadino, 
who heroically defended Eamagusta until August 1, 1671, wa,s flayed alive on 
August 18 by the order of Lala Mustafa. However, it was not until May 20, 
1571j that the Holy League was solemnly inaugurated., 

(a) Zepanio. — Don John of Austria (the natural son of the emperor Charles V) 
at length left Messina on September 19, 1571, with a fleet of 208 ships and 
80,000 soldiers from Spain, Venice, Malta, and Savoy. A battle was fought in 
the Gulf of Lepanto (Naupaktos, Epaktos) off the Cnrzolari islands on Cctober 7. 
The Kapudan Pasha Muezzin Sade (Mnnsinsade) Ali, the Heglerbeg of Algiers, 
TJluj Ali, and ■ the Beg of . Negroponte, Mohammed, Shaulak, commanded the 
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Osman fleet (277 sl:u]>s witlv 120,000 men), which still flow Ivhaireildiu’.s (p. I'ld) 
victorious pennant. Don John, Mareautonio Oolouna, Agosliuo Harharijio aiul 
Seltasivinuo Veniero, Oianandrea Dorui and Ales.sandro I’aniest', dinadod the liattle 
on the Olu’istiaii side, in which Gervante.s (Vol. Vlil) lost his Icd’t arm. “This 
immortal day," he say.s in “Don Quixote,” “broke the pi-ide of the Osnians and 
undeceived the world, which regarded the 'I’urkisli fleet as invim'ihle.” 

But the king of Spainls coniinauds and di.sseusiou among the allies indlilied 
all the consequences of this shattering victory. l)<.)n John, the man .sent from 
God as the triumphant Pope designated him, was olfliged to surrender Goletta, 
which Charles V had captured in 15J5, together with 'Turds and Bi.serta, hi.s own 
eaptru'es of 1573, to the Turkish admiral Sinaii I’a.slia in 1574. Harassed hy the 
suspicitm of his royal stepbrother Philip II, he <lied in bitterness of heart, on 
October 1, 1578. His lu'onze statue by Aiidr. Calamech on tlie I’iazza delT Aimuu- 
/.iata in Messina is a lasting monument of the triumphal return from Lepauto. 
The Signoria of Venice, who had again concluded a .special peace with the Osmans 
at the pa-ice of Cyprus, true to its traditions (of 1523, 152C, 1529,1541, 1543, 
1551, and 1560), congratulated the Sultan on his .success of 1574. The Grand 
Vizier Sokolli (p. 154), an old comrade-in-arms of Sideinuln, scornfrdR thanked 
the Bailo of Venice with the words, “ By the conquest of Cyprus we have curt off 
one of your arms, bj- the destrnctiou. of our fleet you liar-e but shorn our beard.” 

The continual tliplomatic intercourse between the Porte and the AVest Euro- 
pean power.s found expn-ession in luuuerons connnercial conventions ; France and 
England in particular vvere eager and jealous rivals for the Sultan’s favour, though 
they did not join him in alliance against Spain. Between 1573 and 1578 the 
two imperial orators, David Hnguad 'Ifreilierr von Sternecl': and Prenburg, and one 
Count Siutzendoi'f, repjorted that when they were admitted to an audience of the 
Sultan, to which they had pa-evionsly forwarded the most costly presents of money, 
silver pflate, and clock work hy the liands of servants, they were seized by the arms 
by two Khaushen (oapAains), and forced down before the Padishali, so that they 
were obliged to kiss the Great Master’.? sleeve m a kneeling posture. On return- 
ing from the seraglio to their lodgings, which partook of the uatnre of prison and 
fortress, they were in danger of being stoned by the Janissaries. The day of 
Lepanto, on which, to the horror of the Mohammedan world, the ceiling of the 
mosque of Mecca fell in, was the signal for the further fortification of the Darda- 
nelles hy a second castle, the “ key of the sea,” Kilid iil Bahr. 

(5) ZHitva-.ToToli , — ^ Selim survived the defeat of his fleet only three years, 
and died on December 12, 1674, exhausted by his excesses and his intemperance. 
His son Murad III secured the throne (1674-15S5) by the murder of his five 
brother.s. . The Popes Gregory XIII (1572-1585) and Sixtus V made fruitless 
attemppts to pn-omote a new general federation against the enemy of Christendom. 
Sixtus Y, one of the greatest popes and a most far-sighted ruler, pondered the 
possibility of a conquest of , Egypt, the construction of the Suez Oairal, to secure 
the trade.of the Gld World, the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre, an alliance with 
Hersia, tlie Druses,;Eussia, and Poland. .But the most powerful of the Christian 
..poyrers. of Europe were in. alliance: with the Sultan. The counterpoise to Borne 
,wa,S;',,to he found in the rooms hf the Divan; it was as though the old relations 
between the papacy and Byzantium had been renewed. Here the common action 
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of the Protestant-Moharamedaii world against the Catholic was developed in mani- 
fold directions. But “Catholic” France aka joined the opponents of the liouse of 
Hapsburg, and acted as train-bearer to the Porte, while the proud coinpieror of the 
Spanish Armada, Elizabeth (Vol. VII, p. 281), proceeded to incite the Sultan to 
a naval war against Spain as a “revenge for Lepanto.” The suggestions of the 
maiden queen led to the construction of two hundred galleys in the Turkish yards. 

The emperor Itudolf II was tiibutary to the Turks. Every j-ear lie was 
obliged, like his father before him, to send 130,000 guldens, witli an infinite quan- 
tity of silver work and watchmaker’s work, to the Sultan, to hi.s wive.s, and the 
grandees of the Porte by way of homage. At the same tinuj tlie breaches of the 
peace continued. In view of the di,stnrl)ed state of Hungary it would be wi'oiig to 
conclude that the Turk.s were always the aggressors. In the great military camp 
which Hungary had been forioing for <lecades, breaches of the peace and of fron- 
tier rights on both sides were the order of the day. Tiie imperial soldier fought 
witli the same wild courage and ferocity as the Turk. We are upon the eve of the 
Thirty Years’ War. To scalp the fallen after a victoiy, to impale them before the 
camp, to cover the seal]) witli liay or powder and set fire to it, wa-s as usual as to 
plunder the dead, to outrage Avonieu, as common as to brealc conditions on .siii:- 
rendeving a fortress, and to commit every kind of treacherous surprise and betrayal. 
Yet on both sides was the same conviction of the fear of God and the same piety. 

TTie noble and capable Grand Yizier Sokolli was murdered on October 11, 
1579, and succeeded by the Albanian Sinau (1580), who had already distin- 
guished himself, as governor of Egypt, by the coiujuest of Yemen (1571) and 
Goletta (1574), though, mutiny among the Janissarie.s had on two occasions 
obliged him to resign the great seal to his enemies and rivals, Ferhad and Sia- 
vush. On his elevation to the post of Grand Vizier for the third time in 1693, he 
induced the peace-loving Sultan to declare open war upon the emperor on August 
13, Sinan propo.sed to conquer Bohemia, while his Viziers began the war from 
Bosnia. At the head of 150,000 men ho had captured Totis (Tata) and concpiered 
the important town of liaab in 1594. On the death of Murad III, Mohammed 111 
(1595-1603), after strangling his Jiineteen brothei's, marched in person to the 
“holy war;” but on August 13, 1595, he was defeated with crushing loss at 
Ivalugareni by Michael the Bold, tire national hero of IVallacliia (of. the fourth, 
main section of this volume). However, accompanied by his wise tutoi' the 
mufti of )Stainl)oul, and tiie court historiographer Sead ed-diu (pp. 128, 137, and 
159), he ooiupiered Erlau on October 13, 1595. “Druukeuiiess, the great curse of 
Germany,” Avrote the Lutheran theologian Georg Myliiis fi'om the camp, “has 
chiefly betrayed us into the hands of the temperate and watchfrd Turks.” On 
October 20, Kaiiizsa, the bulwark of Styria, sank into I'uins. Siegmund Bathori, 
who had been iudepeudeut ruler of Transylvania since 1588, had been attempting 
to break aAvay from the Turkish federation since 1592; in 1597 and 1599 he 
resigned, the gnveriiraeut, and Ava.s finally expielled from Transylvania by the 
imperial troops in 1602. The peasairts themselves considered the Turki.sli govern- 
ment more tolerable tlian the tyranny of the magnates, and were anxious for 
religious reasons to shake off the yoke of the ultra Catholic house of Hapshurg. 
In 1604 Stephan Bocskay concluded an alliance with the Turks, and was recog- 
nised as prince of Hungary and Transyh'-ania in 1605. The commanding fortress 
of Gran had again fallen into the hands of the Turks in 1604. 
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Ultimately, on June 23, IfiOfi, peace was made with ilie representatives of 
liocsliay at Vienna, and witli Lire Turks at Zsitva-Torok (Sitvatorok, near Jvoniorii) 
on Uoveniher 11. But under what conditions! The Turks were to retain all 
previous conquests and receive a yearly presont of 200,000 gulden. Bocska}' was 
recogni.sed in Transylvania and in eight counties of Hungary during his lil'otime. 
In a secret pxote.station the e]n];»eror Ilndolf II allirined that Ids signature had 
been extoited hy necessity and was not binding for the future. He was forced to 
take this step by the Protestants in the empire and in Hungary, the fratricidal 
.struggle in the house of Hapsbnrg, bad harv'csts and a general rise of })rices, and 
the incapacity and petty jealousy of Ids soldiers. That heroic, race had not yet 
grown n]3 wlricli was to proceed front the military school of I’arma and Orange, 
and to enter the arena of Hungary equipped with inasterly strategical skill and 
with ail art of warfare and siege work which was made infinitely superior to the 
Turks. After the peace of Zsitva-Torok in 1606 the Hnpsbiirgs did not long 
remain tributary to the Siiltau.s ; thenceforward the Osman Empire made no fur- 
ther accession of territory. The peace marks a halting point in the progi'es.s of 
Turkish piower that -was the transition to impending decay ; and in this depends 
its importance to the history of the world. It wms not until 1616 tluit the correc- 
tions in the docimicnts of the peace were presented by the Austrian ambassador 
von Gzeruin. He was the first Christian ambassador who entered Constantinople 
publioly with the banner of the cross and accompanied l.iy music. 

(c) Tltc Age of Disturbed Succession ; the Military Frontier . — Two circumstances 
saved tire Holy Eomaii Empire from overthrow, — internal disturbances and disputes 
concenriiig the succession in Turkey, and the strengthening of the military froutiei'. 
In 1603 the Persians took Tiibris (Tamis, p. 152) and Bagdad from the Sultan, and 
defeated more than fifty thousand men in a pitched battle. The orescent was 
declining to its fall. “ The hreakAvater of Eastern and Western migrations at the 
Golden Horn” still ruled, it is true, over a wvorld extending from the Eif shores 
of Morocco to the Arabian seas, from the Gulf of Oman to the Don, and from the 
angle of the Dauulie at Waitzen to Georgia. But the Porte’s powers had, obviously 
flagged duing the fifteen years’ struggle from 1591 to 1606, his Asiatic support 
was tottering, and enemies at home, more dangerous than the Persians or Egyp- 
tians, had undermined the army, the navy, and the supremacy of the theocratic 
srrltanate. The Mohammedan Empire was formded upon no basis of national senti- 
ment, andany nationalist movement was stifled by the doctrmes of the Mohammedan 
religion.- 

The deedihe of the Qsman, power dates from the outbreaks in the last quarter of 
V the sixteenth centuiyy the revolts in the army, the •fi’ecpient changes of j)ersonnel 
in the Grand Yiziefship and all the higher posts of the emphe ; but the chief cause 
, ' was to be found, in fche:;p,ersoii,, of the Sultan himself, -The tyranny of the Grand 
VizieiAS,: the feinale gOA^irament - praetLsed hy the harem, the system of , rapacious 
extortion practised by, the,,, Beglefbegs, “ the Sultan’s sponges,” — these are evils 
closely connected with the .pusillatiimity, fear, greed, and licentiousness of Murad II. 
His character was compounded df;: the strangest contradictious. - In common with 
his contemporary, Paidolf n,,,, hey, ,h^^ only a pacific disposition, but artistic 

and seiehtific .inclmatioiis. ' Evidence of his artistic and, architectural taste may be 
seen in the numerous huilclmgs,':of- which many were erected under the Grand 
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Vizier Sinan, sncli as a new seraglio in Scutari, the moaquea of Aclrianojde, Mag- 
nesia on the Sipylos, and Cyprus, in the great fortifications of Erivan, Ivars, and 
Shamachi, and the drainage works of Mecca, Even the aGcovmts of his enemies 
praise his mterest in music, legislation, and history. But as with Rudolf II so 
with him, the influence of favourites was predominant in every department of 
governmental administration. Alfred Lo'bl makes special mention of the poet 
Shemsi, the historian Send ed-din, tire chancellor Oveis, and the first chamberlain 
Casiiefer, not to spealt of women like tJie ambitious Valide, the Venetian Niir 
Bassa, and others, by whom Mmad had no less than one hundred and two 
children. 

At the age of thirty-three Mohammed III (1595-1603) was hut a side and 
infirm old man. Eor tlie first time since the formdation of the empire a Padi.shah 
was seen upon tiie throne who trembled 'even at the thunder of the cannon, 
whereas his pvredecessors had appeared daii 3 ^ before the troops and had been accus- 
tomed to practise archery and tlu'owing the jereed in the Okrneidan. Alnned I 
(1603-1617) followed his father’s example: he was licentious, incapat)le, and 
proud to the point of insanity. Ahmed died on November 22, 1617, after an 
unprofitable reign of fourteen years. His. memory is perpetuated by a great and 
beautifrd rnonuTnent, the Ahmed Mosqu®',. with its six ndnarets, on tlie Atmeiclan 
in Stamlioul. The mosque is a huge yet Mglit and delicate building, like a vision 
of the ,air, with a dome supported on foui- enormous marble pillars, while the inte- 
rior could oontsiin four small mosque.s„ The six minarets were regarded as an 
iufi'aotion of the dignity of the central shrine of Mohammedanism, the Kaaba of 
Mecca, and the Sultan was forced to add a seventh praying tower to the Haram 
of the Kaalm to restore its prestige .‘md appease the suspicions of the orthodox 
clergy. 

, Ahmed left seven sons, the eldest, Osman, being but twelve years of age. Mus- 
tafa I (1617-1618), the brother of the deceased SdLtan, therefore succeeded to the 
throne. He, howevei', was insane, and the body of the Ulemas, Muftis, and the 
Divan resolved upon the unprecedented step), of depiosing the Sultan and confining 
him to a tower of the old seraglio. Notwithstanding his minority, Osman II 
(1618-1622) ^vas pdaced upon the throne. At the age of fourteen he shook' off the 
guardianship of hi.s viziers, executed his younger and more talented lu’otlier, and 
undertook a war against the Poles in the forests and steppes of Khotiii. His 
Janissaries were conquered, and, when he attempted to pauiisli tliem b}' extermina- 
tion, they confined him also in the castle of the seven towers, vfiiere lie was 
strangled h}' Hand Pasha in May, 1622. The mad Mustafa wa.s lu’ought out of 
Ills pri.son, and under his rule the pjrovinces of Georgia, Erivau, Bagdad, and Basra 
were again lost to the Persians in 1622. 

Mustafa I was agaiir deposed, and Murad IV (1623 to February 9, 1640), a 
3 'ouuger brother of Osman II, was placed upon tlie throne. In the year 1620 
Gabriel Bethlen had already attempted to seeuTO his recognition as king of Hun- 
gary by sending rich piresents to' tlixj Porte througlr Franz Bulassy, Stepihan Korlath, 
and even Ipy an emliassy of the “ winter king ” F rederic V of the Palatinate. The 
price of this recognition, was Waitzen, which fell into the hands of the Pasha 
of Ofen on November 5, 1621. The Sultana Valid® Kassamu Malrpeiker gov- 
erned during the minority of her grandson Murad IV; to her Stamboul owes its 
largest and .finest caravanserai, the Valide IPIn. Afc. fc.he same time Mohammed 
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CUmi III, the kliau of the Criraeau Tartars (Vol. II, ]i. 181), destroyed llie 
Turkish lieeb ; the Cossacks pluudered Bojilk-dere (Jii the Bosplioru.s ; Abasa, the 
I’asha of Erzerouin, revolted, aud the advance of Wallenstein in 1626 against 
Mausfeld and llethlen (Vol. VII, p. 292), forced the Turk's to raise the siege of 
Neograd. In 1634 Georg I Ilakdczy, the successor of Bethleu (died November 15, 
1629), hefiitated to join the Sultan in an attack upon the Poles, The , Sultan then 
gave his support to one Szdkely and to Stephan llethlen, the brother of Gabriel, 
whose claims were also urged by the ambassadors of France and Holland. Mean- 
while the cruel Murad had conquered Tabris and Erivau in a vigorous cani])aign 
in 1634, had murdered his brothers Bajazet and Suleiman, aud reca])tured Bagdad 
in 1688. 

Meanwhile the imperial Christian government pursued the task of re,sistauce 
with remarkable energy, by the slow but sure creation of a military frontier, 
which was to secure their ultimate victory. Matthias Corvinus and Ferdinand I 
had already begun the work ; but it wms not until the. time of Maximilian II that 
this line of fortresses, extending some two hundred German miles from Ti.'ausyl- 
vania to Dalmatia, was definitely secured. The archduke Charles was appointed 
" permanent residential governor of the Croatian and Wiiidish frontier lauds.” 
After the fall of Belgrade in 1521 the stream of “ Hskokes,” Servian and Bosnian, 
fugitives, began to pour into Austrian territory. Ferdinand I had granted them 
numerous pnivileges aud immunity from taxation in 1535, and had settled them 
in the Kiirst deserts of the Sichelburg district, the modern Uskoke mountains. 
Tliey were followed by a steadj^ stream of refugees, wlio were ready aud wil].ing to 
serve in the local levies as cavalry and infantry. From this material the Austrian 
rulers created that militia to guard the Danube and the Save which for two cen- 
turies acted as a hulwarlc against the Turkish assaults. The bravest of them and 
the scourge of Turkey were the Zengg Uskokes of the maritime frontier. For 
more than a century they were the terror of Adria, and inflicted the most seri- 
oirs loss both upon the maritime power of Venice and the continental power of 
Turkey. Piracy was carried on throughout the Mediterranean by the Barbary 
States, Algiers, Tuni.s, and Tripoli, by the Maltese, the Sicilians, and Neapolitans, 
But the Zengg Uskokes were the pirate kings of Adria; from their impregnable 
fortress of Zengg (Sign, Senj) on the sheltering Quarnero, the home of the terrible 
Bora, their hold expeditious went forth even to the shores of Persia ; the news- 
papei’.s even reported a conflict between them and the Persians at Lacooson. 

B, Fkom Ibrahim: I TO Mahmud I (1640-1754) 

Murad, the Osman Nero, who, like Nero, was psassionately devoted to . music, 
was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim I (1640-1648), the Osman Heliogabalius. 
His arrogance and threatening caprice drove the Ulemas, the scribes, and lawyers 
to contract an alliance with, the Janissaries in their mosque of Ortajami. Ibrahim 
: .was the first Sultan to be depiosed and murdered under an apparently constitu- 
tional form of procedm’e (August 18, 1648). 

(a) .ilfoA,raw?i0(^ JF.— -His soUjMohammedlV (1648-1687), ascended the throne 
in. the . year in which Germany began to rise from the devastation of the Thhty 
.Yeara’ War. It was fortunate for. the Holy Eoinan Empire that during this dec^ 
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ade a succession of feeble Sultans, wars with the Persians, and internal disturb- 
ances had weakened the strength that repeatedly threatened the destruction of 
Christendom. The struggle for the guardianship of the Sultan, who was but ten 
or perhaps even seven years of age, resulted in 1651 in the death of the mother 
of three Sultans, the beautiful Greek slave Tarkliau (Terkhan ; great buildmgs in 
Stamboul preserve her memory), and brought the empire to the verge of dissolu- 
tion. An attempt was inade to relieve the hopele.ss financial embarrassment by 
tripling the State taxes and debasing the coinage. At the beginning of 1656 crowds 
of peasants appeared from Anatolia to complain of the unprecedented extortioir 
practised by their goveruor. The name “ Runjiber,” that is, full of woe, clung 
to them henceforward as a memorial of the continuous oppression under which 
they groaned. Mutinies among the Jauissaries and revolts of vixier.s increased ; to 
appease the mutinons guards, who marched to the seraglio, Mohammed IV sacri- 
ficed tliirty of his councillors, whose heads were suspended to the famous plane- 
tree on the Etmeidan. Prancesco Morosini conquered Lemnos and Tenedos, while 
Lorenzo Marcello destroyed seventy Turkish sailing-vessels at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. 

(a) The Two Kth'pnli. — The saviom- was at hand. Mohammed Kupi’ili 
became Grand Vizier in September, 1656. An Albanian peasant boy, he had come 
to Stamboul, and though he could neither read nor write, his keen intelligence 
and his good will had raised him to the highest position in the empire. Kuprili 
crushed the revolt iu the blood of thirty thousand victims ; he took Murad IV as 
hi.s model, the pupil of Machiavelli. He destroyed the Venetian fleet of Lazzaro 
Moceuigo, recaptured Lemnos and Tenedos in 1657, conquered the castle.s of the 
Dardanelle.s, in 1657-1658 defeated the troops of Georg II, lidkoozy, who had made 
hira.self independent, and appointed Achatius B4rcsay prince of the country with 
an increased tribute of forty tliousand ducats. He drove the Oossaclcs acro.ss tlie 
Dnieper, caused thirty pashas of Asia Miuor and Syria to be massacred in a treach- 
erous ambush at Aleppo iu the spring of 1659, and placed cartloads of head.s on 
tire seraglio walls as a warning. He even ventured to repress the insane extrava- 
gance of the seraglio and the liarem (1659). His only failure was his eirterprise 
against Crete, Cardinal Mazarin having sent relief to the Venetians who were hard- 
pressed in tliat island. Kuprili retorted by immediately imprisoning the French 
ambassador Jacques de la Haye in 1658, and treated tire threats of Louis XIV with 
contempt. 

Kuprili died on November 1, 1661, at the age of eiglit3\ Mohammed IV paid 
him a visit on his deathbed, and promised that his son Ahmed Kuprili should 
succeed him in the oflice of Grand Vizier, a measure unprecedeuted in the history 
of this high ollice. Ahmed was highly educated, and possessed a thorough Imow- 
ledge of the Koran, the Sunna, and of Mohammedan science in general. His experi- 
ence had been acquired as Pasha of Erzeroura and Damascus, and as Kaim-makam 
of Stamboul, and he became Grand Vizier at the age of twenty-seven. The Sultan 
was then twenty-three years old, absorbed in luxury, the chase, in youths and after- 
wards in women, and was resident in Adrianople. In 1.662, Leopold’s Troops had 
seized Serimv£r in Transylvania ; Ahmed attacked them in the spring of 1663. 
[n spite of the fact that the soldiers' pay was stinted by the avaricious Sultan, 
he succeeded iu capturing Neuhiiusel (September 27), 'Ujivar, Serimvar, and Gran. 
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However, on Aiignst 1, 1664, lio was defeated at Sankt GciUlianl, a rnonaslory 
on the llaab (Vo], A'll,!'. 472). This liallle liiarksa lui-iiing point in Turkish mili- 
tary liisLory. The Austrians and Huiignrians were co-oiierating wif h si.v Ihousaml 
Trench umler Count Jean Coligny and Frangoi.s d'Aubusson, Vicointe de la .Idniil- 
lade, with tlie ilower of tlic Trench nobility. Tim Ci'and Vi/.ier rcgm'dt'd the jiow- 
dered and perfurned Treuchnien with their bright uniforms as girls. I'lie army 
was under the leader.ship of Iiaiiniind, Count Montoeuccoli, the, Aiisirian ticdd-ruar- 
shal. Before the battle, the cavalry general Johann von Sporok liarod lri.s liead and 
prayed, "Almighty God, onr General on high, if Thou wilt not help us, Thy Clii'i.s- 
tian children, yet help not these Turkish dogs, and Thou sluilt see somewhat to Thy 
delight." Coligny’s Trench then charged the hostile rarilvs with tire awful wai'-cry 
"Tuel” and the small-arm volley liring here secured its lir.st triumph. Tlie chapel 
of Sankt Gotfchard, built in commemoration of the de,strnction of tlie Turki.sh army, 
is still to be seen.. Jealousy and mistrust, as u,sual, made it impossible to reap the 
full advantage of the Christian victory. In the peace of Vasvar, on August 10, 1664, 
the Porte retained tire fortresses of Serimvar and Ujvar. But a great moral effect 
was produced ; the Saniak'i-.shereef (the banner of the prophet) whic-h had been 
unfurled in vain on August 13, 1595 (p. 157), bad suffered another overthrow. 

Ahmed Kuprili was obliged to seek compensation in the conquest of Crete. 
At ten o’clock in the morning of Sepiteniher 27, 1669, lire Proveditore Moro.sini 
(p. 161) handed to the Grand Vizier the keys of Candia, wliich the Venetians had 
held for four hundred and sixty-five years. The Trencli relieving force under the 
duke Anne Jules de .Noailles and 'Tran5oi3 de VendCme was as ineffective as the 
fleet of Pope Clement IX. Haintel, the Trcneli ambassador, renewed the capitu- 
lations of Trancis I witli the Porte (p. 152) on June 3, 1673. According to, these, 
special rights were reserved or confirmed to the Trench ambassador,?, — Trench, 
goods, the East India trade, the Catholics in Turkey, the ecclesiastical buildings, 
the Trench in Pera and Galata, and the Holy Places. 

A short time previously Bacon, .Lord Verulam, and Hermann Oonring 'had pub- 
lished suggestions for the solution of the Eastern question. These ideas were 
reopened by G. W. Leibnitz in 1670 and 1671 in his comprehensive memorial, “ De 
propositione Eyptiaca,” which he presented in person to the most Christian king in. 
Paris. His proposals involved nothing less than the conquest of Egyi:)t and the 
cutting of the Suez Canal. A Trench diplomat ironically 'observed ‘of the memoir, 
“ Mats vous savez que les projets d’une guerre sainte ont cessd d’etre a la mode 
depuis Saint Louis.” , , 

The .plaee of the powers hitherto predominant is now taken l?y two new States 
in hostility to the crescent, ■ — ^ Poland and Eussia. The Porte had confirmed the 
revolted Cossack Hetman uf the Ukraiue, Doroscenko, in the position of .Sanjak 
Bey, or governor,, as though he were dealiugwith a Turkish provruee; ' Poland raised 
a justifiable objection which ended in war. In the early autumn of 1 672 Moham- 
.. med; IV and: Ahmed Kiiprili ravaged Poland, with one hundred and fifty thousand 
men as far as Kamenez’, Lemberg, and Lublin, and forced the feeble king Michael 
Koribut Wisniowiecki to cede Podolia and the Ukraine in the peace of Budziak 
(Bucsacs) oivSepteiQber 1,8, 1,672;.:;;.: But in the following year': the crown field-mar- 
:, shah Johann, SoMeski defeated the Grand Vizier and the Seraskier Hussein ;Pasha. 
on the plain of Cliotin (Chocim ; November 10-11, 1673), and captured the green 
banner, which still hangs in St. Peter’s at Eome. In 1 674-1675 Sobieski, who was 
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now King Johann III, captured the towns of Hunan and Lemberg and utterly 
defeated Kara Mustafa, the brother-iu-law of Kuprili, Doroscenko threw Iriin-, 
self into the arms of tlie Russians. The Czar Feodor II I of Moscow, against whom 
the holy war was declared, came off victorious in three .successive eampaigus, 
1677-1679. Ahmed Kuprili had previou.sly died at the beginning of KToveinber, 
1676. 

In the loeace of Radyn (Eadzyn), February 11, 1681, tlie Poles obtained por- 
tions of the Ukraiiie and Podolia (which had already been of irecessity returned 
to them in the peace of Zuravna, concluded on October 27, 1676, between tlie 
Sobiesld and Ibrabam Slieitan) ; while the Russians again obtained access to a port 
on the Black Sea by the ce.ssion of the Laporog Co.s.sacks. With this year beghi.s 
the insidiou.s influence of Russia upon the Turkish Empire. 

(/3) Vienna and Ofen. — The pathway to this goal could only he engineered 
Dy the triumpli and the blood of Austria. On Augu.sfc 10, 168.3, tlie Porte at the 
instigation of Louis XIV had appointed the rebel Count Euierich Tiikdly (Vol. A^ll, 
p. 485), to wliora the lung of France had sent one He Ferriol a.s ainbas.sador, as Icing 
of Hungary, with inflncneo extending over territory belonging to Amsti’ia. AVar 
was thereby rendered inevitable. Prince Eugene of Savoy afterwards declared in 
his memoir.s, " Had it not been for Louis XIA^, the Moslems and the revolted Hun- 
garians would never liave reached the gates of Vienna.” 

The arrogant and ignorant Kara Mustafa, who acted as Seraskier and Sirdar, 
with unlimited power, bad dreams of founding a second Tui'kisli Empire, of which 
he was to he the ruler, with Vienna as his capital. The emperor Leopold I fled 
to Liiiz. , On March, 31, 1683, l-’ope Innocent II brought about an allianoe between 
the emperor and Poland. Charles of Lorraine, with forty thousand men, had been 
enabled to prevent the Turks from crossing the Eaab, and was waiting behind the 
Kahlenberg, anxiously expecting tlie help of thC' empire and of the Poles, while 
Count Rudiger of Starhemherg established himself in Vienna witli ten thousand 
men. On July 14 tw'o hundred thousand Turks pitched their tents before the 
town, and surrounded the wliole of the ff)rtirications, in conjunction with the Tar- 
tars and Khan Selim Giray 1. A. siege of terrilde ferocity began, whielr lasted for 
forty-live days ; the Turks delivered (iighteen assaults audthe besieged made twenty- 
four sortiG.s. Xotwitlmtandiiig a brilliant defence tlie city was at the last ga,sp, 
"when from the Kahlenl>erg and Leopoldberg rockets rose in tlie night of September 
6 and 7 announcing the ajiproaeli of the relieving armj’, which l.ind gathered at 
Tvdln, on the Dannhe. In conjunction with Charles of Lorraine, and Johann, 
Oeoi'g III of Saxony, Max Eniamiel of Bavaria, Georg Fi'iedrich of AVildecik, 
Johann III of Poland gathered his army of seventy thoiusaiid men, and made the 
Kahlenberg hi.s base at the outset of the battle, wliich lio concluded on September 
12 with a total defeat of the Turks (of. A^ol. A^II, p). 486). On September 13 be 
made his entry into Ahenna, and was greeted as the liberator of the town. It ^vas 
irot until all danger was j)ast that the emperor returned. 

The Tmhs fled from Germany for ever, abandoning inestimable treasure. Sobi- 
eski, with Gliarle.s of Lorraine, pursued and defeated them at Parkauy and cap- 
tured Gran. Kara Mustafa fled to Belgrade, where he was strangled by the 
Sultan’s orders on December 25 ; liis, tragic end was illustrated by numerous con- 
temporary pamprblets and puctures. In 1684 the imperial troops won a series 
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of victories at Wi.ssegvail, Waitzeu, Pesth, and Hamzsabeg over .Suleiman I’aslta. 
Count Leslie made a vie-lorions advance into Losiiia. 'Che age of Csnian t.riuiii]ih.s 
had passed; on August 19 Neiihansel was stormed and captured. .Hut tlie gi'catt'st 
event of this campaign was the siege and the fall of Ofen on Septendier 1(5S6, an 
exploit which saved .some portion of the library of the Corvini. 1'he {lermau 
emperor’s lield-uiarshal Charles of Lorraine, supported by the German elector 
Maximilian Emanuel, and by troops from all German provinces (Bavaria, Saxonj’, 
and Brandenburg), had wrested from the hands of the inlidehs the most iinp{:irtant 
Turkish outpost, the capital city of the realm of St. Stephen, and also tlie remainder 
of those territories. Thus the freedom of the Magyars was by no means due to the 
bravery of that proud and warlike nation. On August 12, 1687, the indefatigable 
Charles defeated sixty thousand troops of Suleiman Pasha in the battle of Mohacs 
(Vol. VII, p. 489), and thus avenged the victory which Suleimftn II had gained 
there in 1526. 

The high expectations which were excited by the Austrian victories and 
the simultaneous successes of the Venetians in the Morea are displayed in the 
pamphlet of the year 1687, “The Triumphant Imperial Eagle;” it was already 
reported that the Sultan would have to transfer his capital to Cairo, Damascus, or 
Aleppo. In 1688 Transylvania also gave in her submission to the emperor and 
king of Hungary, and secured full toleration for the four Christian religious oom- 
mrmities that were recognised in the country. In this same year the Turkish 
Empire suffered severely from a famine and from conflagrations. In 1686 the 
Poles had advanced to Ja.ssy and were defeated at Bojan. All the more merito- 
rious were the victories of the Venetians in the Morea under the defender of 
Candia, the capable general Francesco Morosini. They drove the Turks out of 
Dalmatia, conq_uered Santa Maura, Prevdza, Arta, Corinth, Argos, Patras, Koron(i), 
Modou, ISTavaiiuo, FapoU di llomauia, and Malvasia. The banner of Saint Mark 
flew once again in Greece, and in the Palace of the Doges the grateful Senate 
erected a triumphal arch to “ Morosini the Peloponnesian,” It must be said 
that during the siege of Athens the Venetians inflicted great damage upon the 
immortal Parthenon. The powder explosion which was caused in the Parthenon by 
a shell from the batteries of the Venetian general Otto Wilhelm, Count of Kflnigs- 
mark, on September 26, 1687, at seven o’clock in the evening, completed the destruc- 
tion of this ancient sanctuary of Pallas Athene, the Madonna, and the Panagia. 
The liberation of Greece, the unbroken dream of Europeah .Philhellenes, and the 
event for, which the oppres,sed Greeks yearned, had never Te^h so near realisation 
.since: the fall of Constantinople and Athens. For Athens, hdiyever, the interval of 
freedom lasted only until April 9, 1689, when Morosini, who. had been appointed 
, Doge, gave . up The town which he found untenable. From Porto Lione (the 
Piraeus) he carried off; in .safety the Athenian lions, which . stand to-day before the 
Arsenal of Venice, as memorials of the ahortive attempt ;at liberation,, and . of 
the pillaging of Athenian art treasures, and form a counter piece to. the bronze 
Dorses upon the portal of , San Marco, which were taken 'from the sack of Constan- 
tinople in 1204, For three, years the tow.n of Pallasi^was abandoned by its 
- inhabitants, until the Sultan, allowed the Athenians to return in 1690. , Philipp 
, , Fallmereyer, roismterpreting , the fragments of the Monastery of , Anargyrn has 
extended this three years’ desolation to a period of four hundred years, extending 
; .from the sixth to the tenth century (cf. p, 47). 
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(h) OarloiuUs and Foscharewatz. — This series of misfortunes led to conspira- 
cies among the Janissaries and Ulemas and to the deposition of the Sultan, who 
was imprisoned in the Seraglio, where he died forgotten live jmars later. The 
conspirators passed over the sons of Mohammed IV, Mustafa, who was twenty- 
three years old, and Ahmed, who was fourteen, and appointed his brother Sulei- 
m&i III (1687-1691) as Sultan. The Germans contmued their conquest.s under 
the Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm of Baden, and captured Lippa, Illok, Peterwardein, 
and .Erlau. On August 11, 1688, Belgrade was surrounded hy tlie elector Max 
Emanuel of Bavaria, with 53,000 troops from the empire and imperial pjrovinces, 
and stormed on September 6 ; it was, however, recaptured on October 18, 1690, by 
the Grand Vizier, M.u.stafa Kuprili. Charles of Lorraine was fighting on the 
Ehiue ; this brilliant leader would no doubt have advanced upon Constautiuople, 
after the fall of Belgrade, true to his motto, “ aut nune mit nunquam.” Mnstafa 
Kuprili, known as Eazil, tlie virtuous, was now tire oire suiipovt of tlie tottering 
empire. In the new ordinance the “ Nisara Jedid” he is.sued orders for Cliristian 
toleration, renewed in 1690 tire capitulations of 1673 with the Marquis de Chateau- 
neuf, the ambassador of Louis XIV, and after the victoiy of TiJkbly at Zernesht 
over Generals Hiiusler and Iloria he succes.sfidly renewed the war with the 
conquest of Xissa, Widdin, Seruendria, and Belgrade. 

On July 23, 1691, Suleimflu III died, aud was succeeded by his hrotlier 
Ahmed II (1691-1695). The Grand Vizier, in whose army three hundred Erench 
officers were serving, was utterly defeated ou August 19 at Slankamen, not far 
from Peterwardein, Ijy the Margrave of Baden (the “Turkish Louis”) and the 
Brandenburg general Hans Albrecht von Barf us (Vol. VIII); with him per- 
ished on the field of battle thirteen pashas, many officers, aud twenty thousand 
men. The Germans also suffered severe losses. After the death of Ahmed II, on 
Eebruaiy 6, 1695, and the accession of Mustafa II (1695-1703) the Kapudau 
Pasha, Hussein Pasha, “Mezzo Morto,” recaptured Chios from the Venetians 
(February 18). Mustafa iu piersou defeated the bold Count Friedrich von Veter- 
ani-Mallentheim at Lugos on September 22, aud took Lippa, while Peter the Great 
of Eussia forced Azov to sniTencler in JuR, 1696. 

On July 5, 1697, Prince Eugene of Savoy was ai)pointed commauder-in-chief 
of the whole (jf the inqjerial array. On July 24 the prince, who was tliirtj-four 
years of age, took the field; he had already won his spurs before the walls of 
Vienna, and from that moment the fortunes of the Turks deserted them. After 
pacifying a revolt in Upper Hiingaiy, lie followed the Sultan by forced marches to 
Zenta; when the sun set upon September 2, 20,000 Turks lay dead upon the 
battlefield, and 10,000 in tlie Theiss ; only 2,000 escaped. The Sultan was obliged 
to watch the destruction of his army from the opiposite bank of the river ; he fled 
to Teme.svar and retired across the Danube. This brilliant exploit of the imperial 
army is preserved in memory by the rough German ballad; “Turk, the hour is 
now come that thou wilt he destroyed, for we have determined to put an end to 
thy empire. In truth the disgraceful Frenchman, wlio stirs up trouble through 
the world, helps thee secretly aud without conscience, saying that we shall then 
be overthrown. . . Making Transylvania his base of operations. Count Eoger 
of Bussy-Eabutin made an incursion at that moment, with 30,000 cavalry, into the 
Baiiat and. reoaptmed Uipalanka on the Danube. 

The results, however, of the peace of Eyswick (Vol. VII, p. 493) and of the 
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battle of. Zenta could not be utilised to the full, as the einperor was obliged to 
carry ou war iu four dilVereiit places at cue and the same time. Sioroover, the 
Austrian war ministry was utterly exhausted. . After more than tliree months of 
negotiations which U'ere spent iu breaking down the re.si.stai!ci; of I’oland and 
Eussia to tire intevveiitiou of the sea powers, Holland and England, anil in over- 
throwing the iuiluence of the I’reuch ambassador iu Staiubmd, tlie peace of 
Carloivitz, Oil the Bauube, was concluded on January 2G, 1699 (see the plate 
facing tlii.s page, " Map for the Hi.story of European Turkey ”)■ TTii.s peace gave 
tlie emperor Transylvania aud most of Hungary, and to the king of Poland, 
ICaineuoz ; the Venetian Ecpnblic secured the Morea, without Lepauto, while 
Eagusa was embodied iu the Turkish Empire. The chief result, however, of the 
peace was to place diplomatic relations between the emperor and the Sultan upon 
a basis that corresponded to the dignity of the former. The emperor was now in 
a position, to secure the solidarity of the ITungarian territories, though unfortu- 
nately his administrative capacities were not equal to the task. Eevolts ou the 
part of the magnates Eranz II Eakdezy, Anton E.sterhazy-Eorclitenstein, Alexander 
Karoly, and others, and of the evangelical population, repeatedly endangered the 
position of this dearly acquired province. 

Mustafa II retired to Adrianople. The Grand Vizier Hussein Kuprili 
■emidoyed the peace of Carlowitz for the introduction of opportune reforms ; but 
his premature death iu 1703 deprived the empire of his services. His succes- 
.sor, Mustafa Daltaban, showed great cruelty to the Catholic . Armenians. He, 
together with the Grand Mufti EeisuUah, was sacrificed to the Janissaries, wlia 
then dethroned the Sultan, and set up his brother Ahmed III (1703-1730) under 
the condition that lie should transfer his residence back to Constantinople. 
Mustafa II was confined iu the Seraglio, where he was poisoned four months after 
his deposition, Lilm hi.s predecessors, Ahmed devoted himself personally to the 
art of poetry. The most important event in his government was the arrival at 
Bender of the Swedish king, who had been defeated at Eoltava in 1709 by the 
Kussians, the Wittelsbach Charles XII (the great-uncle of Johann Kasimir of 
Pfalz-Zweibruckeu). The Grand Vizier All Ohorli had promised him the help of 
the IGian of the Crim Tartars, and thus induced him to enter the Ukraine, in 
: spite of the Eussiau superiority. The Grand Vizier was prevented from Mlilling 
■ his promise by his deposition. . “Charles Ironhead " (demirbash) as the Turks 
called him, placed one thousand men at Czernovitz on the border of Moldavia to 
.keep watch upon the Eussians, aud with his faithful friend, Stanislaus Poniatoffsky, 
induced 'the Tmlts to declare war against Eussia (November 21, 1710). He had 
. already begun secret, negotiations with the Greek subjects of the Sultan. At 
; Eush on the,Pruth the'Grand Vizier Baltaji Mohammed defeated the thirty thou- 
sand men of the Czar Peter, ’with a force three times as great; but the Czarina 
>.;Eatharm 0 succeeded in aecuring freedom and favourable conditions of . peace on 
July 21 and 22, 1711, by bribiug Osman Aga and the Grand Vizier. After this 
the Czar gave up his claims to Azov and: its teriitoxy. After an adventurous 
journey through central Europe, the Swedish. king returned from Eemotika to 
' Stralsxmd in Hovemher, 1714^ 

- Thanks to the treacherous Greeks, who preferred the Osman yoke to the Cath- 
s^.volic goverument, the Grand Vizier . Bamad Ali was enabled to recover the Morea 
from the Venetians (1715), who had grown effeminate in the luxurious life of their 
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palaces^ aud did nothing to seciu'e their precious possession. The emperor and 
Pope found an occasion for alliance in the “ Holy Pederation ” of 1697. Their 
united fleet traversed the Archiprelago under the papal flag. In 1760 Corfu was 
freed from the Turkisli besieging ff)rces by the bold resistance of the Venetian 
.general Johann Matthias, Count of Schulenburg (August 19) ; his marble statue in 
Corfu, erected in 1718 by the Venetian Senate, bears the fine iu.scription “ Adliue 
viventi.” Prince Eugene insisted upon carrying out the terms of the treaty, and 
.gathered an army at Futak near Peterwardein. On August 5, in couj unction with 
Prince Alexander of Wnrtemberg, be won tlie battle of Pcdterwardeiu, “the 1-Inu- 
garian Gibraltar,” in whicli the Grand Vizier Ali Kantui'jich. was slain. Pope 
Clement XI sent the prince a consecrated sword and bat. Tbe Bauat ^vas con- 
quered by Claudins I'Torimund Oormt Mercy, and Teinesd'iir fell (Xovember 13; 
ef. Vol. \’II, p. 617). Plugene decisively rejected an attempt at intervention on 
the part of the sea powers and turned upon Belgrade. The bombardmeub of the 
island town began on July 23, when tire Turkish army approached from Seiuen- 
ch'ia. The imperial troo]3.s had been increased Iry six infantry battalions from 
the electorate of Bavaria aud a dragoon regiment. The Bavarian, princes, Karl 
Albrecht and Ferdinand, were before the walls on which their father liacl per- 
formed his most brilliant feat of arms in 1688 (p. 166). On August 17 Prince 
Ferdinand Albrecht II of Brunswick-Bevern began the assault aud the battle; 
Belgrade surrendered on tbe following day with a garrison of twenty -five thou- 
sand men. The fame of the “ lujble knigiit ” was in all men’s mouths. 

In the spring of 1717 negotiations for peace were begun at Posharewatz (Pass- 
•arovitz) on tlie Danube. The .same Cliristiau p^owers w].iicli had formerly nrado 
.such feeble efforts to crush tlie enemy of Christendom now di.spilayed . great 
anxiety to diminish tbe strength of the Holy Homan Empire. Eugene determined 
to make a military demonstration towards Nish and far into Bosnia. On Jvily 21 
tlie convention was concluded. The Porte gave up the Banat, with Temesvar, 
Belgrade, and a strip of territory nmuing to tlie south of the Save. The jurisdic- 
tion of the impieriai cousids over subjects of the Homan Empire resident in the 
Turkish Empire was confirmed in a commercial treaty. 

(c) The Peace of Belgrade . — Between 1722 and 1724 a pirotraoted struggle 
broke out betweeu tlie 0.sman.s and the Sefevid Shahs, Hosain and Thamasp of 
Persia (Vol. Ill, p. 382), which brought some advantage to the Hussiaus by the 
conquest of Dnghe.staii aud otl.ier provinces on the Caspian Sea ; it resulted on 
September 7, 1730, in the depio-sition of Ahmed 111, who had wiinly sacrificed to 
tlie demand of the Janissario.s the Grand Vizier Damad Ibrahim, the Kapndan 
I'asha, aud tlie Kyaya-beg (minister for domestic affairs). iVlinied died in 1736 of 
poison, when war broke out between Hussia and Turkey again. He left a brilliant 
memorial behind lam, in respect of bis influence upon Osman arehitectuie. 
.Pklmondo de Amicis, the well-known writer of belles lettres, speaks of this in 
1877 hi enthusiastic words : “Indeed the hands which created such glorious works 
icannot have been the hands of 'a- barbarian. The famous fountain of Ahmed HI 
is a marvel of grace, richness, and patience, a tiring to be kept under a glass case, 
not meant for the eyes alone, but seeming to exhale a radiance of its own. How 
luagniflcent must this gigantic jewel have been when it was unveiled in the 
spileiidoiir of its fresluiess one hundred and sixty years ago.” 
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Malimud I (1730-1754) a nephew of Ahmed, was a learned prince, devoted to 
luxiuy, science, and fine architectiii'e. He enriched Stamboul with four libraries, a 
mosque, several fountains, and eight summer houses on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
punislred drunkenness severely, and induced the Moslems to exchange tire wine 
beaker for the coffee cup. He displayed great severity against the libertine 
manners of the women. “Their naked bodies were clothed only with the purple 
folds of the sea-waves,” said the historian Izzi (Isi). He diapla 3 md a .stern 
fanatioiam in opposing the movement of the reformer Mohammed Ahd el-Wahhab 
and of the Wahhabites in Arabia (1745), and decorated the Kaaba at Mecca with 
extravagant splendour. He allowed the Janissaries to exercise unlimited inliuence 
upon all affairs of state. 

However, under his government the kingdom reached a further height of pros- 
perity. The campaign of the Turks against the Austrians and Enssians ended in 
the defeat of the Austrians at Kroczka (TTicornium ; July 23, 1739) which led to 
the peace of Belgrade, September 18. The death of Prince Eugene (April 21, 
1736) was a loss severely felt. The imperial generals Eriedr. Heinr. von Seck- 
endorf, Ludw. Audr. Count of Kheveulitiller, Georg Olivier Count of Wallis, and. 
Wilh, Eeinh. Count of Neipperg endangered all success by their mutual jeal- 
ousies, and were forced to retire from Servia and Bosnia, beyond the Save and 
Danube. They therefore accepted the proposals formulated by the French diplo- 
matist De Villeneuve, which implied the cession of Belgrade, Orsova, Lesser 
Wallachia, and .Bosnia. Austria’s Eastern policy was checked at this boundary for 
a long period. Eussia, however, which had gained a firm footing on the Baltic 
since the northern war (Vol. VII, p. 501) began to entertain hopes of entering 
upon her inheritance. Eor the moment, however, she was forced to content Iier- 
selE witli Azov, on the Black Sea, which she had captured on July 1, 1736, on her 
first devastation of the Crimea, and to resign Irer other coiupiests. 

Turkish politics had never been in such close connection with those of Europe 
as a whole as in the reign of Mahmud .1, the Solomon of the Golden Horn. Diplo- 
matists of every country thronged to his court, and rivalled one another in their 
efforts to secure the favour of the Grand Turk and of his viziers, and to conclude 
favourable commercial treaties. The greatest influence was possessed by the 
Erench ambassadors such as De Villeneuve, Oastellane, and Desaillenrs, who 
renewed and increased the old capitulations in 1740 (pp. 152, 165). The success 
of the Turkish army in the campaigns of 1737-1739 was apparently due to the 
prudent counsels of the French renegade Claude Alexandre, Count of Bonneval 
(“ Ahmed Easha,” 1675-1747). In 1747 Louis XV sent the Sultan many splendid 
presents, and twenty-two artillerists to work his new guns. In 1748 the Sublime 
Eorfce offered to act for the '^king as mediator at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Turkish pride had thus reached its zenith. The Osman imperial historian Izzi 
(see above) relates the conclusion of the peace with the words, “ God gave the. 
dog power over the swine.” 

(J. EiiOM Osman III to the Peace of Jassy (1754-1792) 

, Osman HI (1754-1757), a brother of Mahmud I (deceased Septemhe^p, 1754) 

'9 fifty-four years of. age. when' he emerged from prison, ah' embilsered and 
'’■ened character. During his reign the post of Grand Vizier changed hands 
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fifteen, times. The eldest son of Ahmed II.I, .Prince Mohammed Khan, on whom 
high hopes were set, died before his father. Hence on tlie death of the Sultan the 
succession went to the second sou of Ahmed, Mustafa .111 (1754-1773). His reign 
was distinguished by the Grand Viziership of Eagiiib Mohammed, who gave new 
vigour to the e.inpire, and also won con.siderable reputation as an author, lu 
1747 he routed the Mameluke Beys in Cairo, and on March 23, 1761, he ooucluded 
a treaty for maritime commerce, trade, and friendship with Preclerick the Great 
of Prus,sia, the sole object of which was to deprive the Austrians of the fruits 
of Carlowitz and .Poscharewatz. 

The Polish question brought about a fre.sh war between the Porte and Eussia. 
On October G, 1769, the Grand Vizier Hanrsa confined the Eussian ambassador 
Obryeskolf in the Castle of the Seven 9'owers. The Khan of the Nogish Crimean 
Tartars, K(e)rin Giray, entered the Eussian provinces on the Dnieper and Dniester, 
though Ms death (March, 1769) freed Eussia from this enemy. Mustafa III had 
already adopted the name of Gliazi (the victorious). The Sultan beheaded batli 
the Grand Vizier Mohammed Emin, and also the Voivode of JMoldavia, Kalli- 
maohi, for their ill success agauist tlie Eussians under Alexander Golizyn and 
Peter Eumjiiuzoff (Eomanzoff) at Prutli. Khalil I'asha suffered defeat in 1770 
at Giurgevo, .Bucharest, and Slatina. Meanwhile the Eussian fleet under Gregor 
Orloff Spiridoff and John Elphinstoue had sailed from tlie Baltic to the Archi- 
pelago, and lauded troops at Vitylo in the Morea. Alexij Orloff had defeated a 
Turkish fleet on July 6 in the roadstead of Che,shme (Krini) at Chios, and burnt it. 
Further, the Christians of Montenegro, the Mainots, and other Gree-ks of the 
Morea, especially in Kalainata, revolted in umubera under the leadership of 
Eussian officers. But the hour of liberation had not yet struck. The Eus.sian 
fleet could not force the passage of the Dardanelles, whieli had been fortified by 
, the Hungarian Frenchman Baron Franz Tott (1733-1793); the Greek revolt was 
.suppressed vsdtli great .slaugliter, with the help of the Albanians, enlisted by the 
Porte. The Albanians inflicted terrible devastation upon Greece, until the Porte 
was forced to take measures against them; but it wu.s not until 1779 that the,y 
were almost destroyed by Hassau Pasha at Tripolitsfi. Euinjilnzofr, however, 
captured Kartal, I'leuder, and Biuila. The Sultan determined to lyrojiose to the 
emperor by means of the Internuntiiis, J. A. Franz de Paula von Thugut, the 
partition of Poland, for which purpose he had already taken rrp arms. Fie did not 
suspect that thi.s object had already been determined liy the northern powens. 
Meanwliile, General Weismann won further victories in 1771 at Giurgevo and 
Tuldsha on the Danube, as did Vassilii Dolgorukii in the Crimea (“ Krimsliij ”). 
Tire Janissaries began to nuinnur and refuse obedience. At this moiuent the 
peace' cougre.ss met in August in Foc^ani. The Enssians expressly forbade 
tlie offered intervention of Austria and I’russia. Meanwhile the war continued. 
The Eiassiaus won furtlier victories., Weismann fell at Kainarje (July 1, 1773) ; 
Eunijiinzoff advanced through Silistria to Varna (Kovember 10). Supported by 
Eussian gold, A.li Bey (Vol. Ill, p. 712) and Thir had revolted in Syria and 
Egypt. A. Orloff bombarded Beyrout. 

Mustafa HI died on December 24, 1773 ; as his sou Selim (III) was but twelve 
years old, Mustafa’s lirother Abdul Hamid I (1774-1789) ascended the tottering 
tlirone. On July 21, 1774, at Kiitohuk-Kainarje, four hours from Silistria, that 
peace was concluded which Thugut has named the masterpiece of Eussian diplo- 
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inacy, Eussia obtained a kind of protectorate over kloldavia and AVallachia, and 
the Greek Christians in Turkey; so, at any rate, an article in tliis convention 
referring to Pera and Jerusalem was afterwards interjireted by the Ihissians. 
Further advantages were certain stations in the Crimea, and free passage in tlie 
Blade and-iEgean Seas. 

Peace was not, however, concluded “ for all time.” As early as 1783 GrigoriL 
Potemkin again invaded the Crimea, seized the peninsula of Taman, drove out the 
Tartar khan, Shfdiin CTira}-', and incorporated this country and the Ivuban territo- 
ries in the Eussiau Empire as the prordnees of Tauria and Caucasia, Joseph II 
had come to a meeting in April, 1780, with the Czarina Katharine II in kloliileif, 
and had forced the Sultan to give way by threats of war. In Mary 1787, fol- 
lowed the memorable meeting of the rulers in Kherson, where Potemkin inscribed 
upon the southern gate the boastful inscription, “ Tins vvay to Byzantium.” On 
August 16 tlie Grand Vizier anticipated a revolt of the Janissaries by coidining the 
Eussian ambassador Bulgakoff in the castle of the seven towei's (Yedekule), On 
October 12 Alexander W. Suvoroff began the second war. Austria had never led 
.'SO powerful an army against the Turks. Their force included 245,000 infantry, 
37,000 cavalry, and 900 guns, but no plan of co-operation with the Eussians had 
been evolved. Prince Josias of riaxe-Coburg captured Cbotin, the famous Laudon 
Kovi and Bubicza in llo.snia in 1788 ; Potemkin conquered Oczakoff (September 
17, 1788), and in the Crimea the city of Hajibei, the later Odessa (the autumn of 
1789). 

On April 1, 1789, Abdul Hamid I died, and was succeeded by Selim III, 
an energetic character, and the only son of Mustafa III (1789-1807 ; see plate 
facing p. 149), who had hitherto pursued his studies in the Seraglio ; he was the 
bitter enem}" of Austria. The first importarrt events during the continuation of 
the war were the victories of Coburg and Suvoroff at Poc^ani (August 1 ; cf. above) 
•and of the general Karl Joseph, Count Clerfait, at Mehadia on the Oerua. at 
Orsova ; on September 22 followed the victory of Suvoroff and Coburg at Martin-, 
■estie on tire Eimnek. On October 8. Belgrade was surrendered, and the imperial 
banner again floated on. the battlements of the fortresses. Joseph’s system of 
government, hosvever, excited the strongest opposition, both in the Ketherlands 
and in Hungary. Au.stria was obliged to agi'ee to negotiations at Sistova. The 
Eussians, gave a decided refusal to send delegates to the congress, and. declined, to 
admit: any intervention whatever on the part of foreign powers. On Hecemher 
22, 1790, Svworoff. had stormed Ismail, the strongest of all the fortresses on the 
Danube. Tire French Eevolution forced Austria and Prussia to compose their 
differenees (Vol.,VlII) ; the result of, their deliberations was the convention of 
Bistova on the,Dainrbe, August 4, 1791. The allied imperial courts had failed to 
obtain , their :pbiect,:---, the , partition of European Turkey. Leopold II (emperor 
.since lebrurary ,20, 1,790) was forced to siirreuder the fertile district of AValiacbia, 
and even his acquisitions of Laudon and Belgrade: ; it w''as settled that the stream 
of Oeriia should henceforward form The frontier. Eussia carried: on* oonimtimca- 
tionSi On her own account . jn,.:Galatz by means of Prince Mkolai W. Eepnin,- con- 
tenting herself with OezaJroffinnd .the 'frontier of the Dniester. : After, the death' of , 
■Potemkin (October 16, 1791), the peace of Jassy was finally concluded on Janu- 
ary 0, 1792, by Count Besborodko. The nortliorn shore of -the Black : Sea 'hhd 
become Eussian. 
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4. THE AGE OF ATTEMPTS AT EEFOEM (FIEST HALF OF THE 
HIHETEENTH GENTUEY) 

J . The Conclusion of the Keign oe Selim III 

Selim III undertook the difficult task of defending an empire that was threat- 
ened on every side. Syria, Egypt, and Eoiimelia, Jessar Paslia in St. Jean dArc, 
the Mamelukes in Cairo and Pasvan-Ogdu in Widdin on tlie IJauube, together 
with the subject hordes of the E;r5alije.s or Kyrjalis, and tlieir leader, the famous 
Bulgarian luje Voivoda, threw off the government of the Sublime Porte almost 
simultaneously. Ponaparte wa.s prepared to put an end to tlie Venetian republic 
in 1797, and informed the Directorate tliat France must retain Corfu. “For Corfu 
■and Zante,” he wrote to Talleyrand, “ make ms masters of tlie Adriatic Sea ; w^itli- 
■out these it is in vain to attempt to preserve the Turkish Empire.” Even before 
this time Talleyrand had turned his eyes upon Egypt. Bonaparte was now ordered 
to seize Malta and Egypit, to drive the English out of the Eed Sea, and to piierce 
the Isthmus of Suez., Ou July 1, 1798, 30,000 Frenchmen seized Egypit. Talley- 
laucl attempted to convince the Sultan that the campaign was directed only against 
the Mamelukes. Interference in the Eastern question was bound to force Enssia 
into action against P'rauce. Ou September 1 the Porte declared war against 
France, confined the Freneli ambassador TUiffin in the Castle of the Seven Towers 
■(Yedikule), supported the European coalition for some time, allowed his fleet to 
co-operate vvitli the Eussiaus, who captured the Ionian Islaud.s from the French. 
However,, after Bonaparte’s victory at Aboukir on July 25, 1799 (Vol. Ill, p. 713) 
the Sultan resumed his policy of neutrality, and concluded peace with France ; he 
had to struggle against the most daugerous enemies at liorne, the decay of the 
finances, the disobedience of the Jauissarie.s, of the Pasha of Janina (Ali; see 
Fig. 2 of the plate facing p. 184), of Widdin, Syria, and the Wahhabites of Arabia. 

In 1802 the Sultan determined upon a “reorganisation” (Nisan Jedid) of the 
army, a movement equivalent to a coup d’dtat. The new troop, a militia trained 
in European methods, was to he really a counterpoise to tlie Janissaries, and 
•a Hatti-sherif of 1805 forced the flower of the Osman youth to enlist under 
its flag. 

In 1804 a violent’ revolt of the Serbs, under Georg Petrovid, otherwise Czerney 
■or Karageorge, broke out at Sibnitza, Deligrad, Stalatz, and Hisli against the 
arbitrary methods of the Janissaries ; it was .supported, owing to Eussian influence, 
by the Ilospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, Konstantin Murusis and Kon- 
stantin Y’psilantis. In 1805 the revolt spread further. In 1806 the Serbs defeated 
the Turks at Sliabatz, and after a temporary repulse conquered Belgrade in 
September, 1806, were victorious at Ushitze under MEoa Obrenovic in 1807, and 
•organised the popular assembly (Skuptshiua). Western Europe considered this 
waflike movement as the beginning of the general liberation of the Christian 
rayahs (hearths) from Turkish supremacy, and it is in this fact that its historical 
importance consists. 

First, however, the great theatre of the war was opened in the north. Hot 
■only had Hapoleon I secured his recognition as emperor from the Sultan, 1806, but 
Marshal Brune, who was I’rench. ambassador in Coustantiuopfle from 1803 to 1805, 
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iiadueed Selim to disown the convention of Jassy hy thv (ityiiii-iiiun of tlu- 

voivodes of WaUachia; the Czav Uiereupon .sent an aiiny !<. the Dunul.o under 
the imheiT von Michelson, while, the Kujtli.sli lieei under i hii-itwefiiii foreed 
the Dardanelles, and appeared in the Sea of Mannora. The eapiial, houaner. liad 
been thrown into a state of defence hy the Preneli auihassador. (.’(uiat ,Si'l.a.<iiani, 
and forced the fleet to retreat to Egypt. Xapule'iii, on November 1 1, bStli;, wrot(! 
to the .Sultan from Berlin, to the effect that fate had apijointed him dm .'aviour of 
Turkey. He attempted to secarre a compact bet woen tlic I’iu'te ami I’er.sia, from 
which Eussia had taken Miugrelia, as recently as ISdo-l did, wiili Karahagh, and 
Shirvau in 1805, In the pieace of Tilsit (July 7, 1807) tlm tdai- ami omperoi' ccr- 
taiuly formed a secret exunpaet to capture the I’urki.di iio.«.ses,sion.s in Europe iis 
far as Oonstantinopde, and divide them between themselves ( Vol. Vdlf). T'lie 
Corsican declared that ho wonld never leave- Comstantiuoiile, to rule which was 
to rule the world. At a later date tlio Czar Alexander declared (o the French 
ambassador, Canlaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, tliat to l!ns.sia C.t:>n.slantinople could 
be nothing else than a provincial town at the extreme end of her empiire, that it 
was his hy the mere facts of geography, and that he must have the key to the door 
of his own house. 

Meanwhile, however, Turkey was shaken to her very depths. Selim III 
attempted to force a number of troops to wear the uiuform of the Kisau .ledid; 
the result was the revolt of May 29, 1807. In vain the terrified ruler sacrificed 
his counoillors, and flung their heads over the walls of the SeragHo ; in vain did he 
promise to annul the Nisan Jedid. Selim wa.s deposed hy a fetva of the klufti 
(Map^ 31, 1807). Mustafa IV (1807-1808) was raised to tlie throne by the Ulemas. 
In vain did the victorious general Mustafa Bairaktar (see. Fig. 1 oji the plate facing 
p. 188) advance from Ii.u,stchuk upion the capital. He found tluit the (le].) 0 .scd 
Sultan had been already strangled. In vain did he fetch I'rince Malmmd, who 
Was utterly terrified, frojn his hiding-place, and proclaim him Sviltan, as the second 
son of Ahd ul-Hamid I (July 28, 1808), while he painished the im.m:iercr.s of Selim 
with a fearful massacre, re-established the Nisan Jedid, secured the execution of 
Mustafa IV fay the Sultan, and atteinpjted to destroy the Janissaries. This last act 
piroved bis own destruction. The populace supported ’ the Janissaries ; Bairaktar 
was closely besieged, and blew himself up wnth his opiponents on. November 14. , 

B . Mahmud II 

. Mahmud II (1808-1839 ;; see plate facing p. 149) recognised the Janissarie.s in 
a solemn Hatti-sherif, issued bn November 18, as the firmest support of the throne. 
The army and the population greeted the one surviving descendant of the Osman 
house with enthusiasm, and the " Chok yasha Sultan Mahmud” resounded from 
thousands of throats in the masques and oii the pmbiic squares, , The Osman 
dynast}'- had been saved as hy a; mii’acle, , The SultauE who, was then .twenty-three 
years of age, wa.s confronted by two dangerous opjponentsFthe fSerbs and , Eussians. 
The latter were supppjorting the Serbs and also the' Montenegrins against the Turlm 
and thq I'ronch in Dalmatia. However, the war upon the Danube was continued 
wdth no groat vigour. ^ It was not until the peace of Frede-rikshamn, of September 
■ ,.?h09, 'svhen Eussia acquired Finland from Sweden and secured a guarantee 
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from Napoleon that: the Polish kingdom should not be restored, that the Turkish 
war again took a prominent place in Eussian policy. In 1810 Prince Bagration 
was replaced by Count Kaineuskii as supreme commander over eighty thousand 
men. He immediately crossed the Danube, and on June 3 captured Bazarjilc, 
which was followed by the conquest of Silistria, Sistova, Euatchuk, Giurgevo, and 
Nicopolis. The fear of Napoleon and of a. Polish rising prevented further enter- 
prise. After the death of Kamenskii, Golenishcheff-Kutusoff, (Vol. VIII, ]5. 57), 
who was sixty-live years of age, utterlj'- defeated the Turks on October 12, 1811, at 
Slobodse and Eustohiik. This victory decided the w'ar. I'he English fleet made a 
demonstration before the Dardanelles to prevent the Sultan agreeing to the conti- 
nental embargo of Napoleon. Tlie peace of Bucharest, May 12, 1812, reconfirmed 
the conventions of Klitchnk-Kainarje and Jassy, ceded Bes.sai'abia to Eus.sia, and 
gave the Serbs an amnesty, greater independence, and an extension of territory. 
The brotirers Murusi, the Sultan’s Phanariot negotiators, were executed upon their 
return home on account of the extravagance of the concessions made by them to 
the Czar. 

(a) The Foundation of the Servian Principality. — The Eussiaii.s had .secured 
an inllueuce in Servia, which Austria ‘had obstinately di.sdaiued. When, h owever, 
in May, 1813, the Eussiaus appeared on the Oder and Elbe, the Turkish army 
again advanced into Servia ; Georg Petrovic tied to Eussia by way of Austria, The 
O.smaiis exacted a bitter vengeance upon the country, but on Palm Sunday, April 
11, 1815, Milo6 Obreuovid appeared with the ancient banner of the Voivodes. The 
people as a whole flocked to the standard, and the Turks were left in possession 
only of their fortresses. On November 6, 181,7, MiloS was recognised by the 
bishop, the Kue.ses, and ]:ieople, as voivode ; while Karageorge, wlio had returned 
to the country to ally himself with the Greek Hetairia, was murdered. 

. (h) The Grech JFar of TAhcr a tion. — Almost coutempoj’ary with the Society of 
the Philomusoi, wliidi was founded in Athens in 1812, aro.se in Greece the secret 
confraternity of tlie “ philiki ” (c^Ai/o; eraipia), whose enei'gies after some years 
brought about the open straggle for freedom. Three young Greeks, Nik. Sknphas 
of Arta, Atli. Tzakaloph of Junina, and Pauag. Aiiagnostopulos of Andritzena, 
founded the new Hetairia at Odessa in 1814, and swore “ to arrive at a decisi(.)n 
between themselves and the enemies of their country only by means of five, and 
sword.” Oaths of ajqialliug solemnity united this growing band of cn.mrade.s. 
This yearuiug for liberation proceeded from and was sustained by an intellectual 
renaissance of the nation. Prom the’ time of the comprest of Byzantium by the 
Turks, the Greeks had been deprived of all political freedoi-n. But under tlie 
ecclesiastical protection of their patriarch in Fauar and in monasteries (at Atlio.s 
and Jauina in Epirus, and in the theological school of the Pelopoimese at Dimit- 
zaua) the spark of culture and freedom had glowed amoug\st the ashes, and was 
kept alive in the language of^he Church and the Gospel. As was the ease with 
the Armenians and tlie Jews, superior intelligence and dexterity secured the high- 
est positions for the Greeks in the immediate proximity of the Padishah. After 
the position of first interpreter , of tlie Porte had fallen hito their hands (at the end 
of the seventeenth century) all negotiations concerning foreign policy were carried 
on through them ; they were preferred for ambassadorial posts in foreign courts, 
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and from tlie eigliteentli centin-y the Porte made a practice of chuosiiig fruiii tlieir 
numbers the liospodars of Moldavia and 'Wallacliia. 'J'lie o|)inioa of aii jfnglmli, 
diplomatist upon these Phanaiiots shortlv before the outlrreak of (he ( ireek itevo- 
lutioii, wliich was translated by Goethe, is well laiown, “ Under the ojjin irssioji lovtu'- 
ciaed by Turkish despotism with a daily increasing' force, the tlreok: charad.er 
acrpiired a readiness tor subterfuge and a perversity of judgment on (|U(;siioiis of 
morality, which a continuance of servitude gradually de\'eloi)ed to an habitual 
double dealing and treachery, which strikes the foreigner fnmi the lirst Juoinent.” 
Plowever, the Greeks looked anxionsly to Kussian chaaq.iious and liberators, not- 
withstanding all the apparent privileges received from the Porte, from the time of 
the peace of Posharevatz, when the whole of the Morea fell into the ]iossession of 
the Turks. In the devastation which Eussia’s attempt to libernle the Morea had 
brought down upon Greece in 1770, when Hellas and Pelopoimese, .snll'ered iuliu- 
man devastation from the Albanians whom the Turks called in, Atheius and the 
islands liacl been spared; in 1779 the Turks found themselves obliged to send 
Hasan Pasha to destroy the unbridled Albaniams at Tripolitsa. In tlie peace 
of Khtehuk-Kainarje in 1774 Enssia had again been obliged to abandon the 
Greeks to the Osmans, though the Tnrkisli voice became ju'ojjortionately lighter 
as the power of the Porte grew feebler. The HeUeue-s enriched themselves by ■ 
means of commerce; the sails of the merchantmen sent out by the islands covered 
the Mediterranean. During the French Eevolutkm almost the entire Levant trade 
of the Yeiietiaus and the French fell into their hands. The numljer of Greek 
saEors was estimated at ten thousand. In their struggles with the pirates their 
ships had always sailed prepared for war, and they had produced a race of waiv 
riors stout-liearted and capable, like the Armatoles, who served in the armies of 
Europe. In the mountain ranges of Maina, of Albania, and Thessaly still survived 
the independent spirit of the “ wandering shepherds ” (“Idephts”) who had never 
hovced to the Osman sword. The children of the rich merchants wlio traded with 
the coa.sts of Europe studied in Western .schools, and readily ahsoi'bed the free 
ideals of the American Union and the French Eevolution,. In the year 179(> 
Eonstantinos Ehigas of Pherre (Velestino in Thessaly, Vol. VIII, p. 543) sketched 
in, Vienna a plan for the general rising of his nation, a,nd secured an enthusiastic 
support for his aims, which he sang in fiery ballads. When he was planning to 
enter into relations with Bonaparte, whom he regarded as the hero of freedom, he 
Avas arrested; in Trieste in 1798, and handed over by the Austrian police, with five 
of his companions) to the Pasha of Belgrade, who executed Mm. He died the 
death of a hero; with the words, “I have sown the seed, and my nation will reap- 
the sweet fiiiit.’’- Korais (1748-1833) of Smyrna was rvorking in- 

Paris, together with, his associates, before the fall of Hapoleon,, to bring about the 
intellectual Tenaissance - of - the Greeks, the “ Palingenesia.” At : the Vienna Con- 
gress Goufit John, Kap 0 .dTstTias,(Capodistrias). of Corfu, had founded the Hetairia- 
of the PHlomusoi) , which entertained the idea of found.ing an academy in Athens- 
The only thing wanting Ho tliese:. associations was a leader,, as was also the Ga.se 
w.ith 'the Serlil 

: This, leader w'as evontnaEy provided by Enssia. Alexander Vpsilantis, horn of 
a noble Phanariot family (December 12, 1792), was a grandson, of the hospodar 
of Wallachia, of the same name, who had been murdered by the Turks in 1805 at 
the age of eighty; he was a son of Uxat KonsLantine Ypsilantis who had been 
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deposed from tlie post of liospodar of .Wallacliia in the same year, and had fled into 
exile. As the Czar’s adjutant during the Vienna Congress, he had iiisj.hred that 
mouareh with enthusiasm for the Hetairia. Eelying upon the silent consent of 
his master, lie went to Kishineff in Bessarabia, in September, 1820, with the object 
of communicating with the leaders of the federation in tlie Danubian Principali- 
ties, in OonstantinoiDle, and upon the mainland. Availing himself of the difiioiil- 
ties caused to the Porte by the revolted Ali Pasha of Janiiia, Alexander Ypsilantis,, 
accompanied by his brother Ivonstantine and Prince Kautakuzeuos, ci'o.ssed the 
Pmth on March 6, 1821, entered Jassy, sent a report on the same night to the 
Czar, who was awaiting the result of the congre,ss at Laibach (Vol. VAII, p. 117),, 
and forthwith issued an appeal to tlie Greek nation. On March, 12* he started for 
Wallachia ; i,iot until April 9 did he reach Bucharest with, live thousand men. 
But from that moment the movement proved iin fortunate. The Czar, whose 
Irands were tied by the Holy Alliance and the influence of legitinii.st theories,,' 
declared the Greeks to be rebels, and the Eussian consul in Jassy openly disap- 
proved of the Phanariot enterprise. It now became manifest how feeble was tlie 
popularity of these leaders on lire Danube. Tliey wore opposed by tlie Boyars, 
the peasants fell away from them, the Serbs held liaok, and treachery reigned hr 
their own camp. To no purpose did the “Sacred Baud” display its lieroism at 
Dragashani (in Little Wallachia, June 19, .1821), against the superior forces of 
the Pasha of Silistria arid Braila. On June 26 Ypsilantis escaped to Austrian 
territory, where he spent the best year.s of his life at Munkacs and Tberesienstaclt 
in sorrowful imprisouiuent ; his health broke down, and he died shortly after 
his liberation on January 31, 182S. The last of the ill-fated baud of heroes, 
Georgaltis, the: son of ]N''ikolao.s, blew him.self up on September 20 in the monastery 
of Sekko (Moldavia). The fantastic idea of a greater Greece, embracing the 
Danube States, thus clisap])eared for ever. 

However, the fire of revolt Idazed. up the more fiercely in the south, in the 
Slorea (KalaTnata), wliich was then deprived of troops. The archbishop Germauos 
of Patra.s was the fir.st to raise the .standard of the cross and of freedom in 
Kalavrita. Like wildfire the revolt extended to the continent and the islands ; 
even the monks of M-'ount Athos flew to arm.s. On the nights of the 6tli and, 
7th of May, two thousand peasajits seized tlie lower town of Athens, raising 
the war-cry, “ Olirist has risen ! ” The islands of Hydra, Spessia, and Psara sent 
out a fleet of eighteen sail with lire-ships on May 3. 

A counter movement of appalling ferocity Inoke out in the a.stoimded 
Mohaminedfin world. The enraged Janissaries and peopfle attacked the dofence- 
le.ss Greek.s in the capital and in Smyrna. Ganstant exeeutioi,is thli,ined the 
niuphers of the Phanariots, and among the victim.s of the jiopiilar fury were 
tlie first interpreters of the Porte, IConstantine Muiusis, Alexander Mavrokordatos, 
Theodore Ehizo,s, and other.s, even the giny-haired patriarch Gregorios V. On 
July 18 the Eu.s.siau amha-ssador, having entered a prote.st against this punish- 
ment of the innoeent, left Constantinople on August 10, and on May 13 met 
the Czar at Veliki Liiki, ngar Odessa ; the result was a concentration of Eussian 
troops on the Pruth. 

.linthusiasm for the Greek cause spread throughout the whole of Europe. The 
noblest minds championed the cause of the warrior.?, who were inspired by their 
noble past with the piride, of an indestructible nationality, and were defending 
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the cross against the crescent. Since the occuxmtion of Athens by the Venetians 
in 1688 the eyes of educated Euroiie had turned to the city of Athene. 'J’he 
Venetian engineers Vermada and Felice had then drawn up an accurate plan of 
the Acropolis and of the town, which was published by Francesco Fauelli iu his 
“Atene Attica” (1707). Ch. Du Cange (Vol. VIII, p. 43S) wrote his “History 
of the Empire of Constantinople under' the Fraukisli Emperors” in 1657, and 
in 1680 his “Histoiia Byzantina.” Since the days of George Duke of Bucking- 
ham (1592-1628) and Thomas Earl of Arundel (1586-1646) a taste for the col- 
lection of examples of Greek art had been increasing in England. Wealthy peers 
sent their agents to Greece and the East, or journeyed thither tlrernselves, as 
did Lord Claremont, who commissioned Richard Dalton to make sketches of the 
Greek momrments and works of art in 1749. James Stewart and Nicholas 
Revett published sketches of “The Antiquities of Athens” in 1751 (appeared 
1762 and 1787). In 1776 appeared Richard Chandler’s “ Travels in Greece.” In 
1734 the Society of Dilettanti had been founded in London with avowedly Phil- 
hellenic objects. In 1764 appeared Winekelmann’s “ History of Ancient Art,” 
and in 1787 Edward Gibbon completed his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” From 1812 onwards Beethoven’s opera, “ The Ruins of Athens,” had 
aroused fears aud sympathy iu every feeling heart. Numberless memorie.? and 
recollections carried away the .sympatliies of Europe, which had only just shaken 
off the yoke of the Corsican conqueror. In 1821 Philiiellenic unions were 
formed upon all sides to support the “ heroes of Marathon and Salamis ” with 
money and arms. dTie banker Jean Gahr. Eynavd of Geneva, the Wurtemberg 
general Norman (of. Vol. VIIT, p. 121), the Frenchman Comte Harcourt, the 
United States, England, King Lndwig I of Bavaria, an artistic entlrusiast, and the 
painter Heidegger (since 1844 Freili. von Heydeck) sent money, arms, and ships, 
or volunteer bauds. The piopulations of Europe were inspired by the Greek songs 
of AVilhelm Muller and the verses of Lord Byron (“ The mountains look on 
Marathon, and Marathon looks orr the sea”), and his heroic death (April 19, 1824, 
in Missoluughi). Even Goethe, the prince of poets, with all his indifference to 
politics, was fascinated by the fervour of the Greek and Servian popular songs, 
and oast his mighty word into the scale of .humanity. 

Far different was the attitude of tire cabinets. Vienna ^particular, whose 
preponderant influence had been already manifested in the coiil’entious of Karls- 
bad, Troppau, and Laibach (Vol. VIII) cheeked all action on the part of the 
Gmr. Prince Mettemich had not forgotten the plans of partition which France 
and Russia had concocted at Tilsit aud Erfurt. The powers, therefore, in 
accordance with Ms , proposals, prressed the Porte to make concessions to the 
Greeks, and the rebels to make complete. submis.sion to their “legitimate mas- 
ters.” To the first of these proposals the political situation wa,s highly favour- 
able. The Persians wove iu the Asiatic frontier piroviiices, Candia was in 
a state of revolt Ali of Jauina was holding out against the Sultan’s troops, 
the iidelity of Meherned .Ali uvas suspncious, and the Suliots under Maxlcos 
Botzaris had inflicted a, considerahle defeat uproii the Turks in the plains of 
Passaron. : In fact the Sultan gave way so far as to withdraw his troops from 
the Danube and to appoint .hew hospddars. , Among the Greeks the fortunes of 
war varied. The Turks held out at Thermopsylas, in Athens, hi Vonizza (Acar- 
. nania), l,jPpanto, :Nanplia> Corinth, and Patras. The first national assembly at 
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Argos, and afterwards at Piadha, in December, 1821, chose Alexander Mavrotor- 
dafcos as its president (“ Proedros ”), and declared its independence on January 13, 
1822. However, notwithstanding the “ Organic Law of Epidanro.s,” there was no 
vigorous concerted action among the Palikars and naval heroes, as a continued 
state of feud existed between the chiefs and captains, Th. Kolokotronis, Odysseus, 
P. Mavromiehalis, Th. Hegris, G. Karai'skakis, Diakos, G. Kondurioti.s. Ali 
Pasha then fell in Janina ; his head and his inestimable treasures came to 
Stamboul (February 5, 1822). The Turkish army of occupation wa.s thus free 
to act against the Greeks. On the 11th April began the ina.ssacres in the 
Island of Chios. A cry of horror Avent up throngliont Europe. Tlie Turkish fleet 
was destroyed by the bravery of the bold incendiaries K. Kanaris, A. Pipiuos 
(Pepiui.s), Theocharis, J. Toinbazis, A. Miaulis. The bold Markos Botzaris fell on 
August 21, 1823, Avith his Suliots, in the course of a sortie against the besiegers of 
Missoliuighi (see the historical map facing page 166). 

In his necessity the Sultan uoav summoned to his aid his most formidable 
vassal Mehemed Ali of Egypt, He first sent bis son Ibrahim to Caudia for the 
suppression of the revolt, in command of his troops avIio had been trained by 
French oftioers. Tins leader then appeared in the Morea (February 22, 1825), 
Avbere the bayonet and his cavalry gave him a great superiority over the Greeks, 
Avho, though brave, Avere badly disciplined and armed. None tlie le.ss the Greeks 
vigorously protested against the protocol of peace which Avas is, sued by the powers 
of August 24, 1824, recommending them to submit to the Porte and promising 
the Sultan’s pardon, after almost the Avdiole popidation of the Island of Psara 
had been slaughtered on the 4th July. Three parties Avere formed amongst the 
Greeks themselves, one under Mavrokordatos leaning npon England, tlrat of Capo 
d’ Istrias leaning upon Eiissia, and that of Joliaimis Kolettis leaning upon France. 
English, influence prevailed. Gn December 21, 1825, the Czar Alexander died at 
Taugaurog, and the youthful Nicliola.s I ascended tlie throne. He cpiiclcly sup- 
pressed a military revolution in St. Petersburg, and showed his determination to 
break down the influence of Metteruich. Canning uoav sent the Duke of Welling- 
ton to St. Petersburg, and on April 4, 1826, the powers of England and Eussia 
signed a protocol, constituting Greece, like Servia, a tributary Aaissal State of 
the Porte, Avith a certain measure of indejiendeuce. Charles X of France agreed 
to these proposals, as his admiration had been aroused by the heroic defence 
of Missolunghi. Austria alone secretly instigated the Sultan to .suppress the 
Greek revolt. Even the help given to the Greeks at that time bj' Lord Coebrane 
and General Church, by Golo.uels Fabvier, VauLier, and Heydeck, dirl not stop the 
Turkish advance. On June 5, 1827, the Acropolis again capitulated, and Avitli it 
the Avhole of Greece Avas once again lost to the Hellenes. 

However, a hold attack delivered at a most unexpected point shook the throne 
of the Sultan. On Ma}^ 28, 1826, Mahmud II issued the Hatti-sherif concerning 
the reform of the Janissarie,s. Upon the resistance of these latter they Avere 
received on the Etmeidau by the well-equipped imperial army, supported on 
this occasion by the Ulemas and the people, and Avere mown down with grape- 
shot. The Sultan forthAvith began the formation of a new corps upon European 
models. It was an event of the most far-reaching importance for the empire 
Avhen Mahmud first appeared at the head of the faithful in an overcoat, European 
trousers, boots, and a red fez instead of a turban. His triumpb, however, Avas 
VOt. V — 12 
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premature, liis army was momeiLtarily weakened, and the retonus were not 
carried out. The invader was already knocking once again at the door of the 
empire. On October 6, 1826, liis plenipotentiaries .signed an agreement at 
Akkerman, agreeing on all points to the Eussian demaiids for Servia and the 
Danubian Principalities, but refusing that for Greek freedom. In vain did the 
Porte send an ultimatum to the powers on June 10, 1827, representing that 
the right of settling the Greek problem was his alone. On April 11, 1827, 
Capo d’ Istrias became prresident of the free State of Corfu, under Eussian 
influence, and Eussia, England, and France determined to concentrate tlieir fleets 
in Greek waters on the 6th July. The result of the movemeut.s was the battle of 
hTavariiio,! October 20, one of the most murderous naval actions in the whole 
of history ; in fonr hours nearly one lumdred and twenty Turkish warships and 
transports were destroyed. 

This “ untoward event ” implied a further triumph for Eussian ' policy, which 
had already acquired Grusia, Imeretia (Colchis, 1811), and Gulistan (.1813) in 
■Asia, and had secured its rear in Upper Armenia by the acquisition of Etchmiad- 
zin, the centre of the Armenian Church, in the peace of Turkmanchai, 1828. How- 
ever, after the battle of Havarino the Sultan proved more obstinate than ever. In 
a solemn Hatti-sherif he proclaimed in all the mosques his firm intention to secure 
hi.s independence by war with Eussia, “ which for the last fifty or sixty years had 
been tlie chief enemy of the Porte.” He was without competent officers, and his 
chief need was an army, which he had intended to create had he been granted 
time. Thus the main power of the Porte, as at the present day, consisted in the 
unruly hordes of Asia, whose natural impetuosity could not replace the lack of 
European discipline and tactical skill. “ Pluck r;p all your courage ” Mahmud 
then wrote to his Grand Vizier at the military headquarters, ‘Tor the danger is 
great.” On May 7 the Kussians crossed the Pruth in Europe, and op June 4 the 
Arpatchai in Asia. Ivan Paskevitch conquered the district of Kars, and Achal- 
zich, between the Upper Kur and Araxes, and secured a firm base of operations 
against Erzeroum. The Eussiaus on tlie Danube advanced mca.’e slowly. It was 
not until the fall of Braila, on Jvuie 17, and of Varna, on October 11, ,1828, that 
they ventured to attack the natural fortress of the Balkans. But the approach 
of winter pint an end to the struggles. " In view of the enormous sacrifice,” says 
Helmuth von Moltke, in his cla,ssical description of this war (1845), “ which this 
war cost the Eussiaus, it becomes exceedingly difficult to say whether victory 
rested with them or with the Turks.” 

A second campaign was therefore necessary to secure a decision. In Eastern 
Eoumelia the Eiissians, seized the harbour of Sizebolu, February 15, 1829, in order 
to pirovision their army. On February 24, Diebich (Vol. VIIl) took over the 
supreme command,) crossed the Danube in May, and on June ,11 defeated and 
pmt to flight, by ineans of ,, his superior artillery, the army of the Grand Vizier 
Ee.shid Mchomcd, at Kulevcha. . SEistria then surrendered (June 26), and in 
, thb’teen days (July 14-26) Diehich crossed the Balkans \vith two army corps ; 
while, on July 7 Paskevitch had occupiicd Erzeroum in Asia. The passage of this 

J Niiv(w)iirino is tlio namkof tlie ' femxiiants .of a fortress sitnateii at the soutlwrn eutranoe to the har- 
bour, sumewhat southwest of tho M-esseitiaii; coast, town Ne6ka.stroii, while the old fortress .at the northern 
. outmueo beans tho uamo oC I’al-dd Niwarlnou. In May, 19Q4, the Qraek nmiov-geneval Stalkos receivod 
: : pormwaion to carry out diving oporntioMs to^^^ 
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mountain barrier, which was regarded as impregnable, produced an overwlielm- 
ing impression upon the Turks, many of whom regarded the Enssian success as a 
deserved punishment for the Sultan’s reforms, lliebich “ Sabalkauski ” advanced 
to Adrianople. However, Mustafa Pasha of Bosnia was already advancing. Pear- 
ful diseases devastated the Enssian armj'-, which wa.s reduced to twenty thousand 
men. None the less Diebich joined liands witlr Sizebolu on the Blaclr. >Sea, and 
with Enos on the iRgean Sea, altliongli the Euglisli fleet ap])eared in the Darda- 
nelles to protect the capital, from wliich the Eiassiaus were scarce thirt)’- miles 
distant. 

Both sides were sineerely anxions for peace. However, the Sultan’s courage 
was naturally shaken by the discovery of an extensive conspiracy among the old 
oiibodox party. The peace of Adrianople, secured by the mediation of the Prus- 
sian general Karl Freiherr von Miillling, on September 14, offered conditions 
aufficiently severe. Before the war the Gzar-had issued a manife.sto promising to 
make no conquests. Now in August, 1828, he demanded possession of Llie Danube 
islands, of the Asiatic coast frf)m Kuban to Nikolaja, the fcirtres.se.s and districts 
of Atzsliur, Aohahicb, and Acbalkalaki, with new privilege.? and frontiers for Mol- 
davia, Wallacbia, and Servia. The Svdtan under pressure of necessity confirmed the 
Loudon Convention of July 6, 1821, in the tenth article of the peace. The presi- 
dent, Cajio d’Istrias, received new sul)sidie.s, and loans from the powers ; moreover, 
on July 19, .1828, the powers in London determined upon an expedition to the 
Morea, the conduct of which was intrn.sted to France. Ibrahim retired, while 
’General Maison occupied the Peninsula (September 7). I'lie Greek arm}', com- 
posed of Palikars, troojrs of the line, and Philbellene.s, wa.s now armed with 
European weapons; it won a series of victories at the close of 182S at Steveniko, 
Martini, Salona, Lutraki, and Abmizi'a, and by May, 1829, captured Lepanto, Misso- 
lunghi, and Anatoliko. I.u 1828 the Cretan revolt again broke out, with siiocess- 
ful results. On July 23, 1829, the National Assembly, tired of internal dissension.?, 
which had repeatedly resulted in civil war, conferred dictatorial powers upon the 
president. Oii Eebrunry 3, 1830, the powers in’oclaimed the independence of 
Greece, w]u(.;h tlie Sultan was forced to acknowledge on AprE 24. 

(c) The Clone of MahniLcVs Reign. — The, undenstanding l)etween the powers was 
again destroyed by the July revolution in Paris. Mor-eover, 3''ranee bad now seized 
Algeria, whicli bad hitherto been under the Sultan’s supremacy, and the piratical 
activity of the Barlraty States Was brought to an end. In Turke}’ idso t hat move- 
ment was now beginning, which will lie considered later (p. 191), the literary 
and political revolution of the Young Turkish party, The iiidefatigable Mahmud 
again resumed his efforts to seeure the unity of the empire. He was, however, 
forced to give wa}' to his pasha of Egypt, Mehemed All, one of the most impor- 
tant rulers whom the East had , p’oduced for a long tijue. .He was born in 1769 
at Kavala in Eouraelia, opposite the island of Thasos; he had gone to Egypt in 
1809 v'itb some Albanian mercenaries ; in the .struggle with the French, English, 
and Mamelukes (1811 ; cf. Vol. HI, p. 717) he had raised himself to supremacy, 
had ciouquered the Walihabites, subjugated Arabia and Nubia, and created a highly 
competent army by means of military reform upon a large scale. YTien Mahmud II 
deolmcd to meet Ms extensive demands in return for the help he had, rendered 
against the Greeks, Ibrahim, an adopted son of Mehemed, a general of the highest 
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class, invaded Syria in 1831, defeated the Turks on three occasions, conquered 
Akka, 1832, and advanced to Kiutahia, in Asia Minor, in 1833. In desperation 
Mahmud appealed to Eussia for help. Eussia forthwith sent fifteen thousand men 
to the Bosphorus, whilst the fleets of France and England jealously watched the 
Dardanelles. Mehemed Ali was obliged to make peace on May 4, 1833, and was 
driven back behind the Taurus. The most important result of these events, how- 
ever, was the recompense which the Sultan was induced to give to the Eussians 
for their help. He had been shown the letters of the French ambassador, which 
revealed the intention of the cabinet of the TuEeries to reiflace the Osman dynasty 
by that of Mehemed. The result was the convention of Hunkyar-Skalessi (the 
imperial stairs on the Bosphorus, July 8, or May 26, 1833). In this agreement the 
terrilied Sultan made a supplementary promise to close the Dardanelles in future 
against every power that was hostile to Eussia. When this one-.sided conven- 
tion, concluded in defiance of all international rights, became known, the West- 
ern powers were naturally irritated, and Prince Metternicb wittily designated the 
Svdtan as “le sublime portier des Dardanelles an service du Czar.” The naval 
powers withdrew their fleets from the Dardanelles, after entering a protest against 
this embargo. 

In Greece the capable president. Capo dTstiias, had been murdered on Ccto- 
ber 9, 1831, by the Mainots, Constantine and George Mavromichalis ; a short time 
before (August 18, 1831) the aged Miaulis, the Hydriotic partisan, bad burnt the 
Greek fleet in tlie harbour of Poros (Kalaurai). The second president, Augustin 
Capo dTstrias, maintained his position only for a short time. As aforetime in 
ancient Greece, so now, the primates and Palikars destroyed one another by their 
partisanship and greed, by their envy and jealousy. In Match, 1832, the Greek 
crown was offered to the Bavarian Prince Otto, the second son of Ludwig I. On 
Airril 15 the Bavarian Philhellene, ConncElor Friedrich Thiersch, arranged a com- 
mission of regency. Peace seemed to have been secured between the parties when 
King Otto I made his solemn entry into Nauplia, on February 7, 1833. Strat- 
ford Canning had again appeared as British ambassador to the Porte, and devoted 
considerable energy to the Greek cause. The bays of Volo and Arta were estab- 
lished as the northern frontier of the new Greek kingdom ; Samos was declared 
an independent principality, paying tribute to the Porte. In the same year the 
Porte secured possession of the Eegency of Tripolis, and crushed the rebellions of 
Albania, Bosnia, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan (1834). Cn January 7, King Ctto 
entered the city of Pallas which he found in ruins. Thanks, to the self-sacrifice of 
rich Greeks, both at home and abroad (vSina, Ursakis, Varvakis, Averot, Zappas, 
Syngros, Stnrnaris, Fositza, Valtinos, Bernardakis, and others), Athens rose like the 
plufinix from dust and ashes, and in a few decades became the political and intel- 
lectual centre of Greece, and the fairest town in the Greek East. From a geo- 
, graphical point of view the kingdom was somewhat scurvEy treated, owing to 
dissension amongst the: powers and resistance on the part of the Porte; yet it may 
be considered large in comparison with the States of ancient Greece. 

Meanwhile, the will of the Czar was supreme both in Athens and StambouL 
ObeyEig his instructions Mahmud refused to allow the Austrians to blast the rocks 
on the: Danube at Ofsova, or, to permit his subjects to make use of the ships of tlie 
Austrp-Himgarian Lloyd’ Company, founded in Trieste in 1836 ; notwithstanding 
this prohibition tire company was able to resume with success the old commeroial 
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relations of the Venetians with the Levant. The Eus.siaii ambassador cliscoiinte- 
nanoed the wishes of the Grand Vizier and of the Seraslcier, who applied to the 
Prussian ambassador, Count Kbuigsmark, with a rei^uest for Prussian officers to be 
sent out, in view of a reorganisation of the army. A chance occurrence decided 
the matter. The “ Iron Soldier ” Khosrev Pa.sha discovered the existence of a new 
world of military science, in the course of conversation with the Prussian staff 
officers Von Berg and Helmuth von Moltke, who then happened to be staying in 
Constantinople ; at Khosrev’s proposal the Sultan applied to Berlin ^rith a I’ecpiest 
tliat Moltke’s stay in Constantinople might be extended. Frederick William HI, 
who was tlien as reluctant to oblige the Turks, as the other ]jowe7'.s were importu- 
nate, granted for the moment an extension of leave for three months ; even this, 
however, secured that remarkable iullueuco of the Prussian military reorganisation 
upon the Turkish army, which continues at the present day. Moltke, under the 
title of “ Baron Bey," accompanied the Sultan in 1837 on lii.s journey through 
European Turkej', where the royal reformer was everywliere received with enthu- 
.siasm ; he drew up a memorial coneemiiig the possibility of applying the Prussian 
landwehr system to the Osman Empire, examined the most important fortresses in 
the Dardanelles, and from the height of the Seraskier tower, built by Mahmud, 
he completed a great plan of Constantinople and its environs. Together with the 
officers Heinrich von Mlihlbaoh, Karl Freiherr von Vincke-Olbendorf, and Fried- 
rich Leopold Fischer he accompanied General Mehmed Hafiz Pasha during the 
.summer of 1837, wlien tliis officer was occupied in completing the pacification of 
Kurdistan, which Eeshid Pasha had begun. Tliis expeditioji and the following 
against Mehemed Ali have been brilliantly described by Moltke in his memorable 
“ letters ” (1841). 

In 1837 the first bridge over the Golden Horn was built, between Unkapau and 
Asabkapusi; not until 1845 and 1877 was the new bridge constructed which is 
known as the Valide, after the mother of Abel ul-Mejid. On August 16, 1838, the 
English arabas,sador Ponsonliy secured tlie completion, in the house of lieshid 
Pasha at Balta-Niu on the Bo.sphorus, of that treaty re.specting trade and customs 
duties, which has remained the model of all succeeding agreements. By way of 
reeompeuae the Englisli fleet accompanied the Turkish fleet, during all its manceu- 
vres in the Mediterranean, until its secession to Mehemed Ali. War was declared 
upon him by Sultan Mahmud in May, 1839, when the Druses had revolted against 
the Syrian authoritie.s in the Hauraii. However, the Sultan died on July 1, before 
he could receive the news of the total defeat of his array at Nisib (June 24), and 
the desertion of his fleet in Alexandria (July 14). At a later period, after his 
return to the Sublime Porte, Moltke vindicated the capacity which Hafiz Pasha had 
shown in face of the lack of discipline prevailing in his army, although the Ser- 
askier had treated the suggestions of the Prussian officers with contempt. Ibrahim 
did not pursue his ma.ster’s troops, as his own soldiers were too exhausted to under- 
take any further movements. 

Mahnmd II died a martyr to his own ideas and plans; even his greatest reforms 
remained in embryo; however, his work lives after him; he was the founder of a 
new period for Turkey, as Peter the Great, with whom he liked to be compared, 
had been for Eussia. The difficulty of the political situation, the incapacity of his 
predecessors, the slavery imposed by the domestic government and by court eti- 
(puette, were the real support of those obstacles which often caused him such 
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despondency, tliab he sought consolation in drunkenness, to the wilful destruction 
of his powers. 

0. The Tiest Half of the Beign of Abd ul-Mejid (1839-1860) 

Abd hl-Mejii) (1839-1861 ; see the plate facing page 149), the son of Mah- 
mud, undertook at the age of sixteen the government of a State which would irrevo- 
cahly have fallen into the power of the Pasha of Egypt had not the ambitious plans 
of France been thwarted by the conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance on July 15,. 
1840 (England, Eussia, Austria, and Prussia). The interference of the alliance 
forced the vietorious Pasha Mehemed Ali to evacuate Syria; after the conclusion 
of peace ha obtaiued the Island of Thasos, the cradle of his race, from the Sultan,, 
as an appanage of the viceroj's of Egypt, in whose possession it still reinaius. An 
important advance is denoted by the Hatti-sheiif of Gtilhane (November 3, 1839),, 
which "laid down certain jn-inciples, on which were to be based further special 
decrees or tansimaii ‘hairije (beneficial organisation). The reformatio.u proclaimed 
as law what had in fact long been customary, the theoretical equality of the sub- 
jects of every nation, race, and religion before the law. It must be said that in the 
execution of this praiseworthy decree certain practical difficulties came to light.. 
Eeshid Pasha, the creator of the “hat,” was not inspired by any real zeal for reform,, 
but was anxious simply to use it as a means for gaining the favour of the Christian, 
powers. As early as 1830, for example, a census had been undertaken, the first 
throughout the whole Turkish Empire, the re.sults of which were valueless. No- 
official would venture to search the interior of a Moslem house inhabited by 
women and children. It was, moreover, to the profit o( the revenue officials to- 
represent tlie number of houses and families iii their district as lower than it really 
was, with the object of filling their pockets with the excess. On this acoount- 
Moltke expressed an idea of great weight at that time (1841) which is still condi- 
tionally in force at the present day. The Porte, unable to secure the obedience- 
of the Syrians by a strong government like the military despotism of Ibrahim,, 
was equally unable to win over the country by Justice and good administration,, 
for lack of one necessary condition, an honest official service. It was not to the 
“hat” of Gtilhane of 1856, nor yet to the later Platti-humayuh, that reform was 
due, hut to the European powers associated to save the orescent. These powers- 
suggested the only permanent solution by .supplying the watchword “ A la 
/nt-Mu ” and urged the Turks to acquire a completer knowledge of the West,, 
to learn European languages and sciences, to introduce the institutions of the. 
West. Heroin lies the transforming power of the “ beneficial organisation.” 

Literature also had to follow this inteUeetual change. Towards the end of the- 
eighteenth cenuiry, a poet endowed with the i»wers of the ancient East had, 
appeared in , Ghalib, and a court poet in the unfortunate Selim HI. -He.ibet ullah, SiE- 
tana, a sister of the .Sultan Mahmud II, aud aunt of the reforming minister Fuad,, 
also secured a measure of popularity. These writers were, however, unable to hinder 
the decay of old .foims, or .rather the dawn of a new period, the Turkish “modern. 

: : age.”: The .study of the languages of Eastern civilization became neglected in view 
of the,; need of the ; study of-, the West. The new generation knew more of La- 
Ikiutaino, Mouiestiuicu, and Victor Hugo than of Osman Bald (died 1599), the. 
Persian llatiz (died 1399), the Arab Motenehbi (Mutanabbi; died 965). Thes 
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political need of reform made men ambitious to secure recognition for tlie drafting 
of a diplomatic note rather than for tlie composition of a Kassited, or of a poem 
with a purpose. In the Ea.st as well as in the West medieval poetry became a 
lost art. 

It must he said tliat the new generation, though educated on Western princi- 
ples, did not immediately adopt the lionourable character of European bureaucracy. 
Tlie place of the Janissary militia was now occupied by the burcauerao}’', which 
with no less power, and witli almost militaiy detcrminatiou, secured the monopoly 
of home administration. This aristocracy of the effendis of Staniboul, like the 
official nobility of tlio Itoiuau Empire during its decline, formally laid down the 
principle that the sou of a State official must himself become an official ; any other 
occupation, no matter what its name, was regarded as aib (disgrace). The bureau- 
cracy remained a permanent harrier between the Sultan and the people, between 
the Sultan and other nations, ever ready to empty the coffers of the State, and to 
plunder tlie subjects, regardless of their creed. Such were the calamitous results 
of the " heneficial organisation.” 

By the Dai'dauelles convention, wliich was concluded with the great powers in 
London on July 13, 18J1, the Porte consented to keep the Dardanelles and the 
Jj 0 .sphorus closed to foreign sln.p.s of Avar' in the time of peace. By this act the 
Turkish government gave a much de.sired .support to Ilnssiau aims at predomi- 
nance in the Black Sea. In the same year it was neces.sary to suppre.ss revolts 
which had broken out in Crete and Bulgaria. The cruelties of the Albanian 
troops on that occasion threw a lurid light upon tlie pi'ineiples of the “hat” of 
GrUlhane. In comsequence of the i[ieur,sion.s of Mehmed Shah into the Arabian 
li'ak, Suleimanieh, Bagdad, Kerhela, and Armenia (Van) a war with Pei’sia Avas 
threatened, and the dlsjiute Ava.s only composed . AAdth difficulty by a peace com- 
mission .summoned to meet at Erzeroum. Within the Dauuhian I'riiicipalities the 
sovereign right.s of the Porte Avere often in conflict with the protectorate poAvers of 
Eussi'a. In Servia Alexander Karageorgeviteh was solemnly appointed Bashbeg, 
or high prince of Servia, by the Porte on November 14, 1842 ; Eussia, hoAvever, 
succeeded in persuading Alexander voluntarily to abdicate his position, which, 
was not confirmed until 1843 by Eussia, after his re-election at Topchider, near 
Belgrade. Tire Eoman Catholic (uniate) Armenians, wlio had already endured a 
cruel persecution in 1828, now at the instigation of their Gregorian co-religionists, 
secured toleration for their independent church in 1835 (Millet) and a representa- 
tive of their own (vekil), A similar persecution, .supported by Poissia from Etsb- 
niadsin, also broke out again, st the Pintestant Armenians in 1845. It was not 
until November, 1850, that their liberation Avas secured by tire energetic ambas- 
sador Stratford Canning ; in 1853 they were definitely recognised as a Millet. 

Even more dangerous Ava,s the dprloinatic breach between the Porte and Greece 
(1847). This young State had grown insolent by reason of the favour and jeal- 
ousy of Europe ; supported by the, Eussian party which dominated the Chamber 
of Deputies, Greece had atmiled herself of the helplessness of the Porte agaimst 
'Mehemecl Ali, at the time Avhen Ahd ul-Mejid began big reign, to send help to 
the Cretans, and bad inflicted repeated losses upon the Osman Empire by the 
marauding raids of the klephts on the boundaries of Epirus and The,ssaly. In 
his parliamentary speeches the prime minister Kolettis (1844-1847 ; cf. p*. 177) 
had repeatedly demanded the general union of the Greeks. Even Moltke had 
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defended the folkwing principle in 1842 : “ Our opinion is that the only natural 
and the only possible solution of the Eastern question is the creation of a Chris- 
tian Byzantine empire in Constantinople, the restoration of whicli has been already 
begun by Hellas with the suprport of Europe.” At the same time the fav-seeiug 
military writer had decidedly opposed the partitiou of Turkey between the powei's, 
before whom he held out the example of Poland as a warning. “ The pai’titiun 
of Turkey,” he exclaimed, “ is a problem like the division of a diamond ring, — 
who is to obtain Constantinople, the costly'' single stone ? ” In short continued 
friction ended in 1846 with a collision between the Turkish ambas.sador and the 
Creek king, with the breaking off of diplomatic relations, and with a revenge 
taken by the Porte upon his Greek subjects, which might almost irave ended in 
war between Greece and Turkey'', England and France. Not until September, 
1847, was an understanding between the two neighbours secured, by the iuter- 
ventiou of the Czar on the personal appeal of King Otto. 

5. THE CRIMEAN WAR AND ITS RESULTS FOR TURKEY (THE 
TtllED QUARTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY) 

(a) Tlie Omens of the Struggle {18JfI-~lS63). — 1848, a year of revolution, which 
shook lYestern Europe with its couceptious of freedom, had left Turkey almost 
viutoiiclied. Shekib Efi'eudi held a fonnal conference with Pope Pius IX, in 
Rome, 1848, under eoinmissiou from the Sultan, who would have been glad to 
hand over to the Pope the protectorate of the Catholics in the East; the Holy^ 
Father had sent out the Archbishop Ferrieri, with an appeal to tire Oriental ooin- 
ninnities, wliich, however, did not end in that union which the Porte and the 
Pope had hoped for. The revolt of the Boymi'S and of the Polish fugitives in 
Moldavia and Wallaehia speedily residted in the strengthening of the hospodar 
Mich. Sturdza, and of the appointment of Kautakuzen in place of Bibeskos. 
The PIungari.au rising, on which the Porte had staked its hopes for the infliction 
of a blow on Austria, came to nothing, on the capitulation of Vilagos (Vol. VIII, 
p. 207). On the other hand the Sultan, encouraged by the presence of an Eng- 
lish -fleet in the Dardanelles, declined to hand over the Hungarian fugitives. 

Austria and Hungary tirerenpon avenged themselves by taking advantage of a 
claim for damages, which, France had now set up. Two parties, the Catholics and 
the Greeks, were quarrelling about the Holy Places in Palestine. The powers 
protecting the Catholics were invariably France or the Pope, while the Greeks Irad 
beeix under a Russian protectorate since 1720. It was - to deliver these Holy 
Places, where the Redeemer had worked and died, from the hands of the Moslems 
that the Oyusades had been undertaken. Saladin (Vol. Ill, p„ 362) had permitted 
the Latin clergy to perform service in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 1187, 
while Robert of Anjou had , purchased the Holy Places from" the caliph in 1342 
(op. oib. p. 708). After the conquest of the Iloly City by Sultan Selim, 1517, 
the Georgians secured part of Golgotha, all the otlier remaining place.? being 
reserved expressly to the Sultau in 1558. This title was further eonflrmed by the 
oapitulatious of France with the Sultans (1535, 1621, 1629, andj 1740 ; of. p. 168). 
Violent outbreaks of jealousy' took place between tire Armenians, Greeks, and' 
Catholies couGerniug tlic.se marks of favour, and especially concerning the posses- 
sion of The Holy Sepulchre. In 1808 the Greeks, after the Ohureli of .'the.: Holy 
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Sepulchre had been destroyed by fire, actually reduced the tombs of Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Baldwin to ruins. The Greeks, aided by Eussian monf3y, re.stored 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; meanwhile the Latins, whose zeal was sup- 
ported by France, gained possession of two chapels in 1820. 

In the year 1850 the Pope and the Catholic patriarch of Jerusalem applied 
first to France, and joined France in a further application to the Porte, to secure 
protection against the Greeks. Fear of Eussia induced the Porte to decide almost 
entirely in favour of Greece, and the onlj' concession made to the Catholics was 
the joint use of a church door in Betldeliem. The erapjeror Nicholas had a short 
time previously (May 1, 1849) obtained a political triumph by means of the com- 
pact of Balta-Liman regarding the Danubiair Principjalities and the liardauelles ; 
retymg upon the thirty-third article of tire convention, concluded in 1740, he now 
declared that tills measure had deepily wounded the religions feelings of the 
Orthodox Eussians. Austria, labouring as we have seen under insults from the 
Porte, joined with Eussia in demandmg and seeming tlirough Count Christian 
Leiningen-Westerburg in Stamboul, on February 14, 1853, the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops from the scene of the revolt in Montenegro and the empire, 
fulfilment of certain demands affecting the pirivate interests of her subjects. 
When the emperor Nicholas demanded guarantees for the unconditional suprem- 
acy of the Greek Chureli through tlie ambassador Prince Menshikoff, the I’efusal 
was answered by a declaration of war iipion Turkey in the , manifesto of October 
20 (November 1), 1853, which ran as follows: "No other' measure remains op)en 
to us except an appeal to force of arms in order to oblige the Ottoman govern- 
ment to ob.serve the treaties, and to give satisfaction for the hisults by which 
it has answered our highly moderate demands, and oiu’ legitimate care for the 
protection of the Orthodox faith in the East, wliicli is also the faith of the Eussian 
nation." The Sultan tlien removed from the Seraglio pioint to the imperial palace 
of Dolma Beigche, constructed in 1853; smee that date the building situated in 
Stamboul lias been known as the Old Seraglio. Once again a venerable tradition 
had been broken, and all succeeding Sultans have resided on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. 

(b) The. Ccnirse of ike War; the Oonr/resa of Paris; the “Rat" of 1856 . — On 
July 2, 1853, forty thousand men advanced into the Danube Priucipalities under 
Michael Gortchakoff. Thereupon the Sultan, under prressure from the excited 
Mohammedan pjopulation, declared war, and on November 4 Omar Pasha (see Fig. 
3 of the plate facing piage 188) defeated the Eussians at Oltenitza. The united 
French, and English lleets left the Bay of Besika, and entered the Bosphorus by the 
'Dardanelles. After the Turkish fleet had been destroyed by the Eussians at Sinope 
on November 30, and the Czar Nicholas had rejected the proposals for peace from 
the Vienna conference, the Western powers sent their fleets into the Black Sea, 
recalled tlieir ambassadors from St. Petersburg, and on March 18, 1854, concluded 
an alliance against Eussia with the hereditary " enemy of Christianity.” Such 
are the changes brought about by time. Eussia found no supporters. Servia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria remained pacific; only in the Bay of Arta did a 
revolt break out. Austria and Prussia demanded the evacuation of, the Danube 
Principalities, and threatened war in the event of the Eussians passing the 
Ballcaus. The Eussians retreated beyond the Danube, when the Western powers 
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despatched a great fleet to tlie Baltic. Oiily in Armenia did the war run a favour- 
able course for Ilussia. The Brench under St. Arnaud (cf. Vol. VIIT) and the 
Ifiiglish under Lord liaglan, to the number of sixty thousand men, resolved upon 
the conquest of the Crimea. The gaze of Europe was soon concentrated for 
eleven months vijjon the siege of Sebastopol. Both the allies and the Eussiaui- 
received numerous reinforcements; in May, 1855, Sardinia sent her minister of 
war, La Marmora, to the Crimea with tifteen thousand men. It was not until 
Sejjtemher 11 that the victorious armies occupied the smoking ruins of the town,, 
after the death of the emperor Nicholas, on March. 11. The loss of troops, espe- 
cially oil the part of the British array, the organisation of which left mucli to 
he desired, was very considerable when compared with the superior organisation 
of the Erench. 

In February, 1856, upon the piroposal of Austria, a peace congress met in 
Baris, to whioli Prussia was admitted iiotwithstaudiag English objections. Eussia 
was forced to cede the mouths of the Danube, and a part of Bessarabia and Kars,, 
and to renounce her sole protectorate of the Danubian Principalities. The Danube 
was thrown open to trading vessels, the international Daiuibe commission was 
organised for Galabz and Sulina, the Black Sea was made neutral, and Eussia 
was forhidden to maintain more warshijis upon it than Turkey (this clause was 
annulled by Eussia in 1871, at the Loudon conference; Vol. \NII). IVi* the 
moment Turkey was free from Eussiau greed for conquest; and the military repu- 
tation of Eussia was broken. Napoleon III became the, most powerful man in 
Europe, and received numerous apirlicatious for alliances. The company of the 
“ Messageries iMa,i'itimes,” founded in Marseilles in 1851, secured the lion’s share 
of tire new commercial .relations wdth the Levant. 

Turkey, henceforward received into the concert of Europe, promised further 
reforms in the Ilatti-lmmayun of L’chruary 18, 1856, and reaffirmed the civic 
ecpiality of all lier sulrjects. Tlie "hat” was received with equal reluctance by 
both Osmans ajul Ghristians. Only since 1867 have foreigners been able to secure 
a footing in Turkey. If any advance ha.s been made since these paper promises ib- 
is due not to the imperial firman hut to the increase in international communica- 
tion, which brought the light of civilization to the very interior of Asia. In 1851 
the first railway was built from iUesaiidria to Suez, byway of Cairo; shortly after- 
wards the Suez Canal was begun. In Turkey itself new roads were built, harbours 
constructed, the postal service improved, and telegraph lines erected, especially 
after , the events in Jidda and Lebanon (1858-1860). 

(c) CTese of the Rm/ti of Ahcl id-Mejicl. — The dark side of this onward move- 
ment was the shattered condition of the finances. The financial Bmhavrassment& 
of the Porte had been steadily increasing since 1848. At that date there was no 
foreign national -debt; there' were about two hundred millions of small coin in 
circulation, with an intrinsic value of twenty-three and a half per dent of their 
face value. T'here was a large amount of uncontrolled and imcontrbllahle paper 
, money, covered by ho reserve irt, -bullion, and , there were heavy arrears in the 
way of salaries and army payments. During the Crimean War, apart from an 
enormous debt at home, a loan of oi\e hundred and forty million marks had been 
serffirei in England, 'rhree further loans were effected in 1858, 1860, and 1861* 
Expenditure rose, in eonseqneuce of the high rate of interest, to two hundred and 
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millions of marks annually, while the revenue aiuoimted to one hundred' 
and eighty millions only. In 1861 the linancial strain brought about a commer- 
cial crisis ; an attempt was made to meet the danger by the issue of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty millions of piastres in paper money, with forced circulation ; while 
the upper officials, bank managers, and contractors, such as LangTand-Duinonceau,. 
Eugene Bontoux, and Moritz Hirsoh were growmg rich, the provinces were impov- 
erished by the umiglit of taxation, and the unnecessary severity with which the 
taxes were collected. The concert of Europe had guaranteed the first State loan. 
Hence in 18S2 originated the international adininistratiou of the T’urkish public- 
debt ; and tills became the basis of the claim for a general .supervision of Turkish 
affah's by Western Europe, which was afterwards advauced in the case of Armenia 
and Crete. 

Tlie Porte was thus unable to prevent tlie appointment of Colonel Alexander' 
Johann Cusa, at the instance of France, as prince of Moldavia (January 29) and of 
Wallachia (Eehraary 17) ; tlie personal bond of union ,thus established hetweeu these 
vassal States resulted iu tlieir actual union as Ilouniaiiia in 1861.. (Ju.sats despotic 
rule was overthrown on February 22, 1866, and under the new ])rince, Karl of 
Hohenzolleru, the couutiy enjoyed a rapid rise to jirosperity, altliougii the political 
incapacity of the people, tlie license granted by the coirstitiition, and the immo- 
rality of the upper cla,sse,s did not conduce to general order. In Servia the Sultan’s 
creature, Alexauder Karageorgevitch (p. 183), was forced to abdicate on Decem- 
ber 21-22, 1858, the family of Obrenoviteh wa.s recalled, and after tlie death of 
Milos at the age of eighty (Septeiuher 26, 1860), Michael Obrenoviteh II was elected 
and acknowledged by the Porte. Under the revolutiouaiy and literary government' 
of the “ Omladina ” (“youth”) iServia became the .scene of Panslavonic movemente,, 
hostile to Hungary, wliich spi'ead to the soil of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and even 
endangered the absolute mouareby of Mioh'ael. On March 6, 1867, tlie last Turk- 
i.sh ti’oop.s were withdi'aw'ii from .Servian, .soil, in accordance with the agreements 
of September 4, 1862, and Marcli 3, 1867. After the murder of the prince on 
June 10, ,1868, tlie Skupshtina appainted the last surviving Obrenoviteh Prince 
M.ilau, then fourteeu years of age, and passed the uew constitution on June 29,, 
1869. 

An additional coiisequeuce was that Turkey became again involved in disputes' 
with the Western ]jowers; iu 1858 the occasion was the murder of the English 
and French coirsuls at Jidda, in Arabia, and iu 1860 the atroeitie.s of the 
Druses against the Christiaus in Lebauon and Damascus (Vhil. HI, p. 392). TO' 
anticipate the interference of the powers the Grand A^izier Fuad Pasha, one of the 
greatest statesmen that Turkey ha.s produced in the nineteenth ceatur}^ was sent 
to the spot witli unlimited powers ; but it was not until a French army of occu- 
pation appeared that the leaders in high places were hrougiit to punishment, and 
the province of Lebanon wa.s placed under a Chri.stiau governor. The chief service 
performed by Fuad was that of introducing the Vilayet constitution, the division, 
of the Osman Empire into Sanjaks and Kasas, by which nieaus he had already 
produced great effects o.n tlie Dauuhe provinces. Had it uot been for the opposi- 
tion of the whole company of the Old Turks, the Imams, Mollas, Mlitevelis, Hojas,. 
the Dorvishes, and Softas, in the mostpres, the' schools, the monasteries, and also 
the coffee-houses, he would possibly have succeeded iu cleansing the great Augean, 
stable of Arabic slothfuluess. 
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\d) AM id-Aziz (1861-1876). — V^on the death of Abd lal-Mejid, on June 26, 
1861, his brother, the new ruler, Abd ul-Aziz (1861-1876; see the plate facing 
page 149) was confronted by difficult tasks, and the question arose as to his capacity 
for dealing with them. The good-natured Abd nl-Mejid had generally allowed 
his Grand Viziers to govern on his behalf, but after 1858, when the royal privy 
exchequer had been declared bankrupt, he relapsed into indolence and weak 
sensuality. Notwithstanding the shattered state of the empire, his brother and 
successor, Abd ul-Aziz, promised a government of peace, of retrenchment, and 
reform. To the remote observer he appeared a oliaracter of proved strengtli, in 
the juime of life, and inspired with a high enthusiasm for his lofty calling. All 
these advantages, however, were paralysed by the criminal mauner iu which his 
education had been neglected. The ruler of almost forty millions of subjects was, 
at tliat time, scarcely able to write a couple of lines in his own language. The 
result was the failure of his first attempts to bring some order into the adminis- 
tration aird the finances, a failure which greatly discouraged him. Until 1871 he 
allowed himself to be guided by two very distinguished men, Fuad and A(a)li Pasha 
(see Fig. 4 of the plate facing this page, “ Six Influential Dignitaries of Turkey iu 
the Nineteenth Ceuturj^”); at the same time his want of firmness and insight, his 
nervous excitability, which often made him unaccountable for his actions, and his 
senseless, and continually increasing extravagance led him, not only to the arms of 
Ignatieff, " the father of lie.s,” hut also to his own destruction. 

In the commercial treaties of 1861-1802 gunpowder,' salt, and tobacco had been 
excepted from the general remission of duties. The , salt tax, which was shortly 
afterwards revived, wms a lamentable mistake. Sheep farmers suffered terribly 
under it, for the lack of salt produced fresh epidemics eveiy year among the flocks 
and destroyed the woollen trade and the manufacture of carpets. The culture of 
the olive and tobacco also suffered under the new imposts, while internal trade 
was hindered by octroi duties of every kind. 

To these difficulties military and political complications were added. Espe- 
cially dangerous was the revolt iu Crete (the spring of 1866) ; iu 1863 Greece had 
e.xpelled the Bavarian prince and chosen a new king, George I (formerly Prince 
Wilhelm of kSchleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glncksburg), and had received the 
seven Ionian Islands from Euglaud in 1864; she uow supported her Cretan broth- 
ers and co-religionists with money, annies, troops, and ships, notwithstanding the 
deplorable condition of her o^vn finances. Onl}' when an ultimatum had been sent 
to Greece did the Porte succeed in crushing this costly revolt under, pressure from 
a conference of the jrowers in 1869. Meanwhile, Ismail Pasha of Egypt had 
received in 1866 and 1867 (Vol. Ill, p. 718) the title of “ Khedive” and the right 
to the direct .suGcessiou. Undisturbed by English jealousy, the “viceroy” con- 
tinued the projects of his predecessor, especially the coustruction of the Suez 
Canal, which had been begun by Le.ssep.s; he iucrea.sed his army, built warships, 
appointed his own minister of foreign affairs in the person of the Armenian Niibar 
Pasha, travelled in Europe, aud invited the courts of the several States to a bril- 
liant opening of the canal in 1369 ; by means of a pensonal visit to Constaiitinople, 
by large presents and ah .increase of tribute, he further secured in 1873 the sov- 
ereiguty which he had assumed 7 

in the summer of 1867, the Sultah appeared in Western Europe accompanied 
by Fuad; it was the first ..occasibu ih Osman history that a Sultan had passed the 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PORTRAITS OVERLEAI' OF INFLUENTIAT. 
TURKS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

On the left, nhow.: 1. Mudafa BaimMar (or Alenidm- = liefU'cr ol' the projiliet’s green .stmul- 
anl), horn 1755; Piisha of Ruatehuk, 180G_; attempted to restore in ISOS tlie Siiltiiu Beliiu 11 1,, 
vftio had been deposed by the Janissaries ; imprisoned the new Sultan MiisLal'a IV^, the innrderer 
of Selim; proclaimed jinstiifa’s brother Midiiimd 11 as Sultan on July 28, .1808 ; liecanie his 
Grand Vizier ; met his death during a pop)ular revolt of the Ulemas and Janissaries, l)y blowing 
himself up with his followers. 

(From an old lithograph.) 


Arta in 1789 ; became governor of Roumelia in 1803 after the subjection of the Siiliid.s; ruler of 
Alliaiiia, Kpirus, Thessalia, and South Macedonia from 1807 ; between 1815 ami 1820 increased his 
army to tlie nnniljer of one hundred thousand men in minierous castle.s ; was outhnroil by the 
Sultan Mahmud in .Inly, 1820 ; capitulated, besieged in .Taniiin by Ghurshid Pasha, on Jaui,\avy 10, 
1822, and Was troaclierously murdered on Pehniary 5, 1822. 

(From a portmit painted by L. Diiprc in 1819.) 

In the middle, on the left: 3. Omr Pasha, Ixini (as Michael Lata.s) on November 2-1, 1800, at 
Plaslty, of tlie Croatian military frontier ; a cadet in the frontier regiment of Ogulin ; deserted 1828, 
went to Widdin in the service of the vizier Hussein Pasha, was converted to Islam, and became 
tutor to Ilussein’.s cbildven ; in 1834 be. was a clerk in the war ministry at Constantinople ns 
OmerEffomli, writing-master to the prince, afterwards Bnltaii Abd ul Medsliiil, Jtiz Baslii captain) 
in the Turkish, ariily. As colonel lie <lelbated Ihraliim Pasha .at Beksaya in Syria in 1830 ; in 
1843 was military governor in Ltdiauon; in 1813 captured the rebel Dsbuleka in Albania, and 
.subdued the revolted Kurds in 1840 ; from 1848 to April, 18.50, was military governor in Buclmrest, 
del’untod the Ilussiaiis at Olteiiitza in 1853, relieved Silistria in 1854, and led thirty thousand Turks 
before Seliastopol; aftei'wards governor in Bagdad ; baiiislied to Kursput in 1859, recalled 1861, snp- 
pre.ssed the revolt in Herzegovina in 1803; was Mn.shir (= fiehl-mar.shnl) in 1804, and oommamler 
of the third uniiy corjis in Monastir ; .acted unsucce.ssriilly in Crete, 1807 ; was minister of war, 
1868-180!) ; mill died as Sirdar Ekrem (= generalissimo) on April 18, 1871. 

Below, on the Tighl: 4. Meheinet Emin Artlf Paslia, born 1815 in Constantinople; in 1833, 
.second .socrotary to ilie embassy in Vienna; in 1838, amba.ssadorial councillor; ambassador in 
London, 1840-1844 ; ruiuister.of foreign .affairs, 1846-1852, grand vizier, 1852 ; governor of Brussa 
inOctobei', 1852; on diidoiuatic business at Vienna, March, 1855 ; grand vizier in July, 1855 (llalti- 
luimujun IVoiii February 18, 1856); minister without portfolio, November 1, 1856; grand vizier 


ill, f/i(i.ri;)rfre, on the right: 5. Ihmein Ahni Pasha, born 1819 in the village of Bnst-Koj at 
Isparta, in Asia Mluor; in T845 a.ssi.staiit teacher at the royal .school (llarbije-Mekdeh) ; ma jor, 1850; 
Ikaitenaiit-eolfliiel, 1853; in 1855 cln'ef oftlie staff under Omer Pasha in Armenia (Kars)'; in 1850 
diveetor of the military school and ebiof of the general staff'; in 1864 Musliir {= commamlant- 
general) of the body-guarrl ; .suppre.s.sed I, lie Cretan revolt in 1809; then became Keraskiev 
(= minister of war)- ' In. 1871 he was banished to J.^jiarta ; u'as general governor of Smyrna in 
1872 ; .grand vizier, February 13, 1874, di.smi.s.sed April 35, 1875; again minister of war, August, 
187.5, dismisseil again on October 2, 1870; in Mav, 1870, con.snired against Alid ul Aziz with 


(= minister of war)- In. 1871 ho was banished to J.^jiarta ; u'as general governor of Smyrna in 
1872 ; .grand vizier, February 13, 1874, di.smi.s.sed April 35, 1875; again minister of war, August, 
187.5, dismissed again on October 2, 1870; in Ma,y, 1870, conspired against Abd ul Aziz with 
JHdhat Pasha and otliur enemies of Alahmud Pasha; guided Mnr;id to Dolma Baglilshe in the 
night of May 29-30, 1870; killed Abd ul Aziz, and w.as murdered wdiile minister of war in the 
night Of .June 15-10, 1876, in the house of Midhat, by the officer Ha.ssan .Bey. 

Below, on the left : 0. Midhat Pasha, born 1825 in Bulgaria, of Turkish parents belonging to tlie 
Mobaininedan sect: of the Betaah ; in 1840 was a writer (Kiatib) in llustshuk, became Waif of tlie 


of justice, in August, 1875 ; again overthrow Mahmud Nediin on May 11, 1876; dethroned the 
Sultan Al)il id Aziz On Jlay 3(), 1876, in conjunction with Hussei'n Avui ; was grand vizier, 
Decemlior 22, 187() ; announced a. constitutional' form of goveniment in .accordance with the riro- 


gvamme i 
on Jauiia 
1877 ; gc 
hauished 


(3 to (i after photographs from Pora.) 
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frontiers of his empire, not for the purpose of making conquests, but to secure the 
favour of his allies. He had already visited the Khedive in Egypt in 18G3. Now 
he saw the World’s Exhibition at Paris, and that of Loudon in June, 1863. On 
July 24 he paid his re.spects to the king and queen o£ Prussia at Cobleutz and 
returned to Constantinople by way of 'Vienna on August 7. The success of Fuad 
Pasha in inducing his master to take this step was a masterpiece of diplomacy 
and patriotism ; unfortunately the journey, which had cost enormous sums, did not 
produce the hoped-for results. On February 11, 1809, Fuad died as also did his 
noble friend and rival A(a)li on Septeinber 6, 1871; thereupon, simultaneously 
with the fall of the Second Empire, Osman politics entered upon tliat path which 
for Napoleon III began before the walls of Sebastopol and ended at Sedan. In 
place of the influence of the Western powers the eagles of Eussia and Prussia were 
henceforwai'd victorious on the Bosphorus. Upon his death-bed Fuad had written 
from Ninza on January 3, 1869, to Bultan Ahd rd-j\zin: “ Tlie rapid advance of our 
neighbom's and the incredible mistakes of our forefathers have brought u.s into a 
dangerous position; if the threatening collision is to be avoided, your Majesty 
must bretdc with the past and lead your people in fresh paths.” The committee of 
officials which travelled through the provinces of the empire in 1864 expressed 
this thought even more bluntly : “ The officials grow rich upon the taxes, while the 
people suffer, working like slaves under the whip. I’he income of the taxes is 
divided among the officials instead of flowing into the State exchequer.” 

One result of the foreign tour was the beginning of railway coustruction witiiin 
the Turkish Empire. The railways from Chernavoda to Kiistenje (1857), from 
Smyrna to Aidiu (1858), from llustchuk to Varna (1861), which were constructed 
under pressure from England, were left incomplete, and favoured only the advance 
of English trade. On the recommendation of the Austrian government the 
Belgian Laugrand-Dumouceau (p. 187) was appointed concessionaire of the Turkish 
railways by the Porte in the year 1868. Wlien Diimonceau proved a total failure, 
Baron llirsch undertook the construction of the railways in 1869, and brought 
them to partial completion. He, however, began construction at the point whore 
the expense was lowest, namely, on the sea coast, from Constantinople and 
Dedeagash to Salonild, without any consideration for the justifiable or merely 
hypocritical demands of Austro-Huiigary that the Turkish railways should form a 
junction with those of the empire. The result was that greater obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the natural expansion of the trade of Austro-Hungary and 
to some extent of Germany than wmuld ever have been raised by the utmost hos- 
tility of Turkish commercial policy as such ; for English ships lieuceforward monop- 
olised the trade with the Turkish harbom'S and also tlie traffic of the incomplete 
railways which Hirsch constructed from the coa,st to the interior. Similarly, 
British ships monopolised the Danube trade as far up-stream as "Widdin, until the 
obstacle of the Iron Gates had been finally overcome. It was thus not until 1888 
that the much-abused " Ligne principale ” was connected with the Hungarian rail- 
way system. It was in the spring of 1870 that the "Turkish bonds” were thrown 
upon the money market amid the venal laudations of the Vienna and Paris press. 
By means of Austrian influence Baron Hinsch secured a loan for Turkey of nearly 
eight hundred million francs, althougli the creditors were perfectly well aware of 
the disastrous situation of the country, of the financial collapse that had occurred 
in 1875, of the fact that payments of interest and premium had been discontinued, 
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Tue of the new paper was likely to diminish in consequence, 
darkish bonds were in 1882 the sufferers of a loss amounting to 

one half of which, fell upon Austria, arid the other half uiion 
anl), iKini loii- ’ ^ ’ J- 

who hnd bui'iiC 1’ ranee. 

of Selim ; proij collapse of the national hank was anuonneed on October 6, 1875, by 
MmadlAT- the Grand Vizier Mahmud Pasha, England, wliich was in possession 
; two thousand inillious of Turkish state debentures, immediately pro- 
, j purchase the Suez Canal shares (177,602 shares to the value of seventy 
Hissa f' n:aiks) and to occupy the island of Socotra at the mouth of the Aralnan 
bala i this was the prelude to the seizure of Cyprus (1S7S) and of Egypt (1SS2). 

extravagance of the Sultan reached the point of madness ; the exchecjuer was 
an-austed by his architectural projects and by the equipment of the aiuny and 
®'et, while the choice of his councillors was . determined by the one idea of alter- 
^ g the rule of succession and of securing the throne to his sou Yusuf Izz ed-din, 
jy introducing the right of primogeniture. This attempt to abolish the old custom 
)f seniority (p. 123) met with a most vigorous resistance from the Asiatic Turks 
of the old school, the Ulemas, and tbe Mohammedan clergy ; on the other hand it 
was' received with no less favour by tire Ilussiau ambassador Ignatieff, who flattered 
the vSultarr with a promise that the succession sliould be protected in case of need 
by the Pmssian fleet and army. 

Ihissia had been incessantly workiug with ever increasing success to recover 
that position in the East which she had lost in the Grimean War. Ignatieff found 
in Greece no longer a helpless protSge hut a dangerous rival, and proceeded to 
extend the theory of the protectorate over his Christian co-religionists to include 
the Slav subjects of Turkey. Struggles for freedom begun by the Christian peoples 
in the Balkans had left them traces on the Bulgarians. As early as 1762 the 
Proigumene Paysii in the monastery of Chilander on Mount Athos bad composed a 
Slavonic-Bulgarian history which may be regarded as the starting point of the 
intellectual renaissance in •‘Bulgaria. The sermons of Bishop Sofronii of Vraea 
(Sophronios of Vrafcza or Vratsha) published in 1806 formed the first hook printed 
in. modem Bulgarian. Bulgarians, who regarded the monastery of Chernpitsh as 
the girardian of their freedom, had taken part hr the Greelc war of liberation in 
1821 and in the Par.ssian campaign in 1829. The primer of Beroviteh (1824), the 
grammar, dictionary, and the other wii^n gs of Jurii J. Venelui (1802-1839), were 
soon regarded as classics. Bulgarian school was Organised in 

Gahrovo, and in 1839 the erected. As early as 1872 

the exarchate of Philippop'L. 2 , I87r» ; in M05 elementary schools, 16, secondary 
schools, and 24 girls’ schod^ of Malimnd ltwjjie arid female teachera and 14,665 
scholars. In 1884 the first Miahat|P^Pf*f' appeared, the " Ljuboslovie ” of 

Eotinoff in Smyrna ; in 1846' PuBlia, born 1823’ i the puhlication of the ' first politioal 
journal in Leipsio. The gronin was any longer to 

endure the spoliations of the Violent straggles broke out 

(they are continued in the "MaGedc ltisbft ; wasniG’of te-day) which ended either in 
the expulsion of the Greek jiopes’fi'.ww . bloody suppression by the 

Turkish Eashi-Bazouks,. Eranoe made a vain effort in 1854 to turn 

the Bulgarian movement towards u'i ; .leclinod ilBome. In March, 1870, the hour 

struclcfoivthe ecclesiastical liheratiqn'fi.||\"«^^’’^)^>jWians (separation from the Greek 

patriarehate and the institution of.a on"^i 4 phat 0 proper in Starabbnl); the 

' frOu 
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liberators, \yIio were objects of execration to the Greek patiiarchate, were the 
G-raiid Vizier A(a)li and Ignatieff. 

Supported by Bismarck at a conference held in London during tlie I'raiico- 
German War, Russia had secured the abolition of the clauses of the peace of Paris 
of 1856 (§§ 11 and 13) prohibiting her from keeping warships in, the Black 
Sea (cf. above, p. 186); the Porte had been forced to send a considerable body of 
troops to Yemen in Arabia, and was in receipt of disturbing news fi’orn S3'ria, from 
the Persian frojitier, from Servia, and from Bulgaria ; it was obliged in consequence 
to agree with the other powers to Paissia’s demands on March 13, 1871, and also 
to lay down certain ]5oi.nts for the regulation of the Danube traffic. In 1873 the 
Russian war minister, Milivitin, reorganised the army on the model of the German 
military system, introducing general conscription and considerably increasing both 
tiro number of regiments and of soldiers available in time of war. 't’hei'eupou the 
Eastern question was again brought upon the stage by the Paii-iSlavonic j.tarty. 
Thanks to their agitation, a I'evolt broke out hi Herzegovina in 1875, which the 
Porte did not immediately .suppres.s. When a oomsular comniission (,)f the powers 
and Austrian intervention led to no result, the Porte to(,)k decided action and would 
have restored order in Montenegro, in Herzegovina, and in Servia by superior force, 
had not Ignatieff opposed the use of menaces. Unfortunately for the Porte, the 
French and German consuls were murdered on May 6, 1876, in the course of a 
riot at Saloniki, and the incident cost Turkey a heavj’- price. Hardly had a memo- 
randiun of Gortchakolf secured a two months’ armistice among the revolted parties 
than the Bulgarians revolted in Drenova, Panagiurishte, Koprivshzitza, Gabrovo, 
and Srednagora, and were crushed by tbe fanatical population A^dth dreadful cruelty, 

: — the “ Bulgarian atrocities ” execrated by Gladstone and the English press. . 

(c) Murad V; the. Farty of Young Turkey {l.S'k'G). — On May 10, 1876, the 
Softas, the theological students, took np arnnsin the capital and hanghtily requested 
the Sultan, ^vllo was regarded as blindly devoted to Ru.s.sia, to dismiss the Grand 
Vizier Mahmud Nedim Pa.sha, to send away Ignatieff, and to hegbi war against 
Montenegro. In vain did Abd nl-Aziz attempt to calm the storm by summoning 
Mehemed I’iisbdi; the measure of bis witmg-doing was full. On May 29 the 
new Grand Vizier and the minister of war Hussein Avni and IMidlmt Pasha 
declared tbe Sultan deposed and placed Murad V, the eldest son of Abd nl-Mejid, 
on tbe throne. Al:Hi ul-Aziz was conveyed to bis palace at Chiragaii and there 
murdered (as transpii'ed from an inquiry held in 1882) ; a few days after ],iusseiu 
Pa.slia with other mini.sters fell beneath tbe daggers of the avengers in the house 
of Midhat. liven before tlio tour of the Sultan Ahd ul-Aziz to Europe in the 
spring of 1867, a conspiracy had been discovered, directed principally against 
the then Grand Vizier A(a)li Pasha. The chiefs of the movemerrt called them- 
selves Young Turks, la Jeunc Turquie, in an opposite sense to that which is 
conveyed by the terms '(Young Germany” or la Giovine, Italia. The objects of 
this con.spiracj’- were the restoration of the old Turkish regime and of the Turkish 
Empire, with the complete suppression of all non-Mohainmedans ; the surest means 
to this end was proclaimed to be the arming of the Mohammedan people and the 
murder of the liberal-minded A(a)li, while the final object was war against Western 
Europe. After the demonstration of the Softas in 1876, the fall of Mahmud Nedim 
Pasha, the deposition of the Sultan, and the miserable failure of the diplomacy of 
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the great powers, Chauvinism again raised its head. As early as October, 1 S i ,j, the 
Turkish imperial newspaper “Bassiret” had issued an inspiring and rerolutimiai) 
appeal for a crusade of the Mohammedans against the infidels. Special mentiou 
was made of Algiers, East India, Java, Sumatra, Crimea, aud the Caucasus. In 
1876 the “Sabah” (morning) threatened a general levy of^three Inmdred niillion 
Mohammedans, who were to occupy England and Eussia, I ranee and Austria, and 
to devastate these countries, while Germany was to he spared so long as .she 
remained neutral. 

The cliief persons w]io shared in the deposition of the Sultan AIhI ul-Aziz aud 
the euthronemeiit of the Sultan Murad V were Midliafc, Hussein Avui Miiteijim 
(see Eigs. 5 and 6 of the plate facing p. 188), Mehemed llilshdi, aud Zia Bey ; of 
these the first and the last were Young Turks, while the other two were Old Turks, 
assuming this distinction to be possible of maiutenanoe. Apart from the.se, the 
members of the Young Turkish party set their hopes particularly on Prince Murad 
(Effendi), as they expected him to issue some form of coustitution, As a luatlei' 
of fact, when Murad had become Sultan, he proclaimed his intention of granting a 
constitution on July 15, 1876; hut even then his mind was beginning to be over- 
elonded, and fate willed otherwise. Midhat Pasha was the life and soul of the 
constitutional movement. In the winter of 1876 he drew up a memorial which 
he submitted to the powers. He explained that the main cause of the decline 
of the Turkish Empire was to he found not in religious or racial disputes, but in a 
despotic governiueufc aud the extravagant whims of the Sultan Ahd ul-Aziz. 

Midhat Pasha availed himself by preference of the services' of two famous 
authors, Kemal and Zia Bey. The.se men were also leaders of the “ Young Tm’]d.sh 
party ” (of. the explanation of the plate facing this page). Their aims, however, 
were not only political, but primarily literary. It is in this department that their 
most distinguished services were performed. They abandoned the couveutioiiality of 
classical poetry and the courtly style of prose writing, and found their model either 
in the inexhaustible treasm-es of the Osman ballad poetry and popular laiiguage, 
or, as regards the “ modems,” in French literature. The study of Turkish popular 
literature, which was previously confined for the most part to a reference to the 
satires of Hodj Hasr ed-din has been revived in modern times by stndents such as 
Wilh. Badloff, Herm. Vambdry, J. Kunos, and G. Jacob. The wealth of poetry and 
of moral force, aud especially of the pure undefiled Osman language existing in the 
stories, satires, humorous tales, narratives, chap-books, chivalrous and political 
romances, ballads, puppet plays, riddles, aud proverbs of the Turkish nation was 
only waiting the discoverer. In this respect the efforts of the Young Turks exer- 
cised a healthy influence upon Osman civilization, even though theh first efforts for 
reformation or revolution far exceeded the limits of what was permissible or 
possible, 

Aali Boavi (All Suavi) Effendi was a compound of Peter of Amiens and Maz- 
zhii; but he Avas entirely faithful to the Koran. Zia Bey (Pasha ; see the plate 
facmg tlris page) hadin the year ^1 under the title of Andalus Tarikhi, pub- 
lished a history of the Arab dominion in the Iberian peninsula,; which was based 
on the somewhat-superficial work of Louis Viardot, and amounted to a glorification 
of Moslem civilization, characterised by a hostile attitude to Europe and Christian- 
ity. Kema l Bey, a faithful scholar of Ms great master and model, Shinassi Effendi,’^ 

VSee Pigs. l and S'of the plate, facing this page, “Tha Poimders of the Young Turkish Moreaent.” 
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Ahave, on thc rvjhl.: Ibraliim EllhmH, born 18i(i (1342 ol’ the II i.lshi.i) nl, ( '.nisimiti- 

iiople; journalist aiul lioot; went to raris, ami ou bis vetuni alteiniiUd to ivpliujo tin; boiul,;i,s| m 
and gfaiorally unintelligible style cverywlioro in Yogne by the simjde uinnlniaieil I urldsli Innyuayf. 
In 1859 (IsVfi of the Hnlsbra) Ee ibundeil the in:ws)ia|inr 'rerdsbiini.in-i-iiliwal (“Tin- Hlain’’); 
reiuoyed again to Paris in 1804 (1281 of the Hidsbra), and bnraiiie tiu; ronialni' of modern Turkiidi 
literature. He died on. September 13, 1ST.I (Itedsbob o, 1288, ol llie llidslna). 

ylftoir, OH the lefl: Ki:mdl, Beif, horn Deoeinber 21, 1840 (Sliewwal 20, 1250), at (lallipoli. or in 
the nioiuitaiiis of Tekl'iir (llodoisto) ; studied in Sofia ; was a laipil ol' Sliimosi I'lll'eiidi from I857-- 
1853 (1274 of tboH.); file most important Tnrki.sh poet and autluu' of iin.iiba ii tinie.s ; died in Chios 
on December 2, 18S8 (llebii’l awwel 28, 1300). 

Bdmv, on iheriijU: Prince Fanil Mustafa Pasha of Eg.ypA P'l" broilier of the Khedive I.sniail 
Pasha, r\ho died ISik), and the founder of the 'i'oung Tnrki.sh I'eronu iiarty ; be came to (.lon.simi- 
tinoiile in 1840 (1262 of the H.) ; was an Ida of the first c.biss in lS5t (1207), vizier, lS57-H5s 
(1271), minister witbont portfolio, 1801 (1278), minbler of cdiicatimi, 1802 (I27!t) ; appointed to 
tlic unreimmerative post of iin.ancu niini.ster on November 13, 1802 (llesheb 21, 12.9) ; ]iresi(b;nt 
of tlio financial Iward for treasury cidmini.stration, 180.5 (1282) ; a .second fiine mini.ster wiflioiif, 
portfolio, 1809 (1286) ; died abroad, 1875 (1292). Tlio daugliier of Fazil Must.afa Paslin, fin; 
princess Nazli Ilamiin, resident in Cairo, also maintains clo.se relations with the Yomig 
Tiirkisli party. 

Jtdov', on the left: Abd u), Hamid /iia Pasha, poet and ]»nlilicist, liorn at Consbantinoide, 182.5 
(1241) ; .socref ary ill the imperial palace, 1855 (1271); Iranslated Bpanisli and in jiarticular Frcncli 
workas (flou.sseau's “ Eiiiiio”); nmlei’ Abd iil Aziz governor of (.Vpnis; soul, by z\.bd ul Humid to 
Syria, Koiiia, and Ihially to Adana, where lie died in 1881 (1208 of flie 11.). 

Tiifi Young Tiirki.sb parly .are those who desire to revive the eonslil ntionul iirogriiimm! of 1870 ; 
this was the work of Jlidhat Pasha, who i.s iiof, however, to he reckoned as u niemlier ol' the parly. 
The niore recent leaders of the party are given in the following list. All, with the e.'Lceplion id' 
tlio.se nienlioned under tin; munber.s 4-0, are .still alive. 4. Alimeil lliza Dey, inlilor of Ibe ivvo- 
lutionary journal appearing in Paris, the “ jMescbwen.'t ” (“ deliheralion ”). 2. M nmd I ley, )ire,.ii- 

deiit of tlio “ ConiitO Oltomim d’Uniim et de, Pi'ogres,” who edited in (.lairo I'or some time lliu 
journals “ Zeiuan ” (“time”) and “Mizan ” (“balance”), iiml now conducts in eonjimction willi 
Alirned Riza Key the paper “Osinanli,” the organ of the Coniite Ottouian, wbieb ai.ipears twice a 
woiitb, in Turkish, at Geneva. 3. Halil Ganem, a Syrian Clinstian of .Lieinnit, collaliorafor on the 
“ Journal des Dobats” at Paris, and once deputy for Syria in the Turkish Parliament; be is now 
president of the Coinite Tnreo-Syrien, which publishes the paper “ La Jeune Turquie,” in J’aris. 
4-G. Zia Bey, Ali Suavi EHeiuli, and Agbiali Eliendi, who published the Turkish paper “ Muchbir ” 
(“ messenger ”) in London from 1867 to 1868.. 7. Wassif Effendi, now living in Paris, and lor- 
inevly seevetary of Midbat Pasha. 8. Mahmud Djelaleddin Pnslm, the Imsband of Seniba, sifter 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamid.; in 1899 lie fled to .Paris. 9. TewfUc Elm.sia, friend and [lublislier 
of ivcnial Bey, now in banishment at Konia, a talented poet and author. 

One of till! most popular and distinguished poets of the present time is Hlieinsi Bey of 
Stiuubonl, whose war songs have attracted particular attention. IVe may also mention vMi'med 
iMidliat (whose .stories and novels are directed agaiii.st Moluunmedaii marriage cmstoias), Mmillim 
Niulahi, Bami Bay, Sezfijt Mahmud .Kemal, Ahistafa lleshixl, Hussilm ed din' and llleluned Risat; 
all of tlie.s0 have introduced the culture of AA'estern Europie to their coiintrymeu and are continu- 
ing their task. 
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tJie creator of modern Osman literature and language, was the most important of all 
the Turkish poets of the modern period. He published a newspaper under the 
title of “ Ibret ’’ (pattern), in which he actually defended the Commune of Paris, 
His most important dramatic work was " Silistria ” or “Vatan,”the Patheiiand. 
Though the details of the heroic defence of the Danube forts in 1854 may not be 
historically true, yet he secured a striking success through the exalted tone of his 
love for the “ fatherland,” a conception formerly unlrnown to Mohammedanism, 
and by the poprular stj'le of the work. Its 9ucces.s led to the author’s banishment, 
after the production of this piece in Constantinople hi 1873. In conjunotiou with 
Mehemed Bey, the nephew of the Grand Ykier, Mahmud Nedim Pasha, he founded 
the Turkish newspaper, ‘‘Mukhbir,” that is, the “ Eeportev.” The paper was sup- 
piressed when the persecution against the Young Turks was begun ; the conspirators 
made their escape safely to Paris. There they came in contact with Pazil Mustafa 
(Mustafa Fasyl ; see the plate facing page 192), the brother of the Khedive Ismail, 
who had been banished on account of his claims to the Egyptian succession. The 
“ Mukhbir ” continued to appear in Paris and London, and thou.sands of copies were 
.smuggled. into Turkey; some numbers also appeared in French. To the European 
public at large, however, this party assumed a mask of toleration, and concealed 
their fanatical zeal for Mohammedanism under an appearance of free thought. 
'Under Mahmud Pasha they were amnestied and recalled. Zia and Eiza Bey, who 
had formerly been ambassadors in Teheran and St. Petersburg, were then the fore- 
most in enlightening the Grand Vizier upon the complicated Bulgarian question 
and the prolilem of the Catholic Armenians. 

At this period there was also a Turkish theatre at Stamboul, with a repertoire 
of forty to fifty pieces, partly original and partly translations of Molibre by Ahmed 
Vesik, or of Schiller by Ahmed Midhat Effendi, the editor of the official Turkish 
newspaper; A^esik also published some maps in Turkish for the use of schools, and 
took part in the composition of a great dictionary. Miiuif Effendi translated part 
of A^oltaire’s “Entretieus et Dialogues Philosopliiques,” and followed the example 
of Fuad in proposing the extension and regulation of the narrow, crooked streets of 
Stamboul. Public libraries were founded ; Abd nl-Aziz began a zoological garden, 
and in the medical school of the Seraglio of Galata a muse\im of natural objects 
was opened to the public. The foundation of the “ University ” of Constantinople 
can only be described as a failure. Strangely enough, some decades later, in the 
movement for the emancipation of women which found expression in 1895 in the 
newspaper of Tahir Effendi, “ Khanimlara Makhsus Gazeta,” female collaborators 
like Fatima Alija, Nigiar Chamin, Hamijeti Zebra, Fahr-en-Nisa, Makbula I,emian, 
Emine Wahide, and Eenesie, notwithstanding their thorough knowledge of Oriental 
and European languages and morals, spoke out strongly on the side of the Young 
Turks on behalf of the strengthening and retention of Mohammedan customs and 
of the avoidance of European civilization in methods of education. At the same 
time Vambbry forecasts from this woman’s movement an approximation to Western 
manners and the beginning of a beneficial reform of the State and of society. 

UiTOn the whole, it is by no, means easy to gain a clear idea of the theories and 
ideals of the modern Young Turkish party. Their first official leader was the Cher- 
kess general Hussein Pasha. He was joined bj': numerous adherents, who called 
themselves Eedayiji, conspirators or martyrs. Even at that time (1860) this free 
federation 'of Qsmans was aiming at the foUowing points ; a reform of Turkey 
v on. v— 13 
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ment. They ileveloped gi'eat plans, and actually m > iu,!.m i!;; appmsiii 

I'or some of them f]‘oin tlie tyrannical iSiilian, ho v, cn! -o ica ,■,> I'iuiunim an 
Armenian Cliristiau, Apatlion Ell'endi, to iho ininisirv. Iho l up!, inane -if .Midliat 
HI 1S7() was, generally syjeaking, based upon pruiciplcs lnaia'Acii ii'iiu ihc W'csi, ; 
tlm .sujireinaey of law, universal equality, (he .stiengiiieniia; of iljo i'i\an t 

the Heraglio, freedom of the press, iiidepeiidi'Uiar of (ho jinliciU U! nriinanisaiii'U 
of the adniiiiistrative paower with respect fur the 'Miduunnit'dan i'i;dc\ but ulso 
in accord with Westeru experiernm, order in the palace, ;i (dnuigc )n the Has! cm 
principle of svrccession, Europieau educathin for Lite pi iiiccs. martiagu ot' the princes 
with European princesses, auil the cousequout ahoJiiion ot shnery. of polvgams'. 
of eoncuhines, and eunuch goveriuueut. In conjunct ion wuh Fa.dl ami hi<ia er 
Pasha, Midhat defended his creritious, the coustitmiou, tlui jcirhaincnl, and ilm 
Senate, in his “ Iftihad.” He demanded a cfampleie serx'ratiec of tlic (Jaliphaie 
from the Sultanate, and an abolition of theocratic guvernment. Tliis propo.sid 
deeply offended the strong ecclesiastical party of the Ulemas. Under the follow- 
ing Sultan he tea.? overthrown; and tlie iuh,eritor.s of lii.s ideas, tlie ivefonri Turks, 
or Liberals, as they preferreil to be calleil, coutimieil until recently lire struggle 
to secure tlie liberation of the Sultan Ahd ul Hamid II and Ids ]f(‘o]jle from the 
liauds of tire Court Camarilla; it may be noted tliat in May, 1904, public, attention 
was occupied whir tire rumcair of the imjiiisonmenc of certaiii youjtg Turk-,s of higli 
po.sitiou. Thi.s party included Ahmed lliza, the editor of tire " Meseliwt'ret,” Muriid 
•Bey, a kind of political chameleon, editor of the “ Alisan,” Tlieodor .lvasso|)C, ilm 
brilliant journalist of tlie “ Haial,” .Ismail Keiuiil l!ey, Vas;?ilaki Jiey, Meliemeil 
Ubeidullah, Said Bey, Zia J.ley, and Eerdi Bey, and even the Sultan’s brother-in- 
law Mahmud Hamad (died on January. 18, 1903, at Brussels). 
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tlie valley of tlie Morava (ou November 1 the Bashi-bazouks had made their vmy 
beyond Juuis and StolaU as far as the neighbourhood of Belgrade) ; the telegram of 
the Czar Alexander 11, despatched from Livadia on October 31, commanded a ces- 
sation of hostilities. In vain did the diplomatic and peaceful Saltan resolve upon 
the extremity of compliance in the peace concluded on February 28, 1877. 

Wlien the powers demanded an indepeudeirt administration for Bulgaria, 
]\Iidhat Pasha, who liad been Grand Vizier since December 22, 1876, answered 
tliis juove b)’- producing a constitution w'hich tire Sultan imposed upon his empire 
on Decemher 23. Bids representative assembly of two luindred Moslems and 
sixty Christians declined the proposals of the ooufereuce of tlio powers. Igna- 
tieff then went round tire courts of Europe and secured their agreement to the 
“ London protocol,” which recommended the Sublime Porte to recognise the auto- 
nomy of the two provinces of Bulgaria and Eastern Ilovunelia under Cliristian 
governors. However, Midhat was overthrown on February 5, 1877, l)y a ])alace 
revolution, and Edhem Paslia, bis sneoessor, induced the Sultan cintly to decline 
the Eussian proposals on April 1). On April 23 the Czar Alexander II informed 
his troops at Kishuieff that war had been declared. On the night of the 24th the 
Cossacks crossed the Pruth, and the whole army advmueed into .Rouinauia, not, as 
before, to secure the “liberation of the Christians,” but ‘that of their “Slavonic 
brothers,” On April 16 Eoumania had concluded with Eu-ssia a convention admit- 
ting the passage of troops, which was regarded by the Porte as a casus ielli in 
the case of that State also. Thereupon the Chamber at Bucharest proclaimed their 
independence. The Turlcs were in position with 180,000 men along the Danube, 
while 80,000 troops were ready in Asia. Eussia wms certain of the benevolent 
neutrality of Germany, and in January, 1 . 887 , she had concluded the agreement of 
Eeichstadt with Austria, wdiich secured Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austro-Huugary, 
ill the .event of her non-interference. On May 3 the Turks declared tire shores of 
the Black Sea to he in a state of blockade. On May 6 the Sultan assumed the 
title “ Defender of the Faitli,” and proclaimed the Holy War. 

At the outset the Turlcisli warship “Seifi” was attacked by Paissian torpedo 
lioats below j\Iatehin on tlie Danube and sunk; on May 11 a Eu,s,sian liattery at 
Braila .shelled the Tui’kish monitor “ Lutfi Jalil,” and blew'- up the sliip with its 
crew. On May 17 the Ea,s.sO'Gauca.si;in army stormed Ardakhan and invested 
Kars. .Hoivover, the victory of Mukhtar Pasha over Loris Melikoff forced the Eus- 
siun.s to retire to tlieir oivn country in the middle of July, A Turkish fleet, sup- 
ported by the revolt of the Cherkesses in the Caucasus, bombarded the Eussian 
forts on tlie Abkhasian coa.st and captured Sukhum Kaleli; but thi.s possession 
•wa,s unavoidably evacuated in August, for the Eussians had then recaptured Kars 
and made a victoriou,s advairee to Erzeroiim. Is^ikhtar l-’asha undertook the 
defence of Constantinople. The’ Eussians indeed had not been able to cross the 
Danube at Slistova and Zimiiitza until June 29, owing to the -floods; but on July 
7 they reached Trnovo, and General. Gurko crossed the Balkans on July 13 (Shipka 
Pass). General Schhder-Schuldner -was beaten hack at Plevna by Osman Nuri 
Pa-sha, and the Eussian line of retreat -wms threatened. Had the Turkish com- 
manders been united and able to make a decisive attack upon the Eussians, the 
latter would scarcely have reached the left hank of the Danube. Meanwhile the 
Eussians brought up their reinforeements and the Eoumanian army, in order to 
capture the “Lion of Plevna,” who is stEl celebrated in the Tinkish ballad (died 
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April 5, 1900). Ou September 11, tlie birthday of the Uii.'^.^iaii C'zar, after 
preparations the great attack was begun upon the delenae.s o) ( tsniau I’a-nlia, 
and the llussiaus suffered their greatest defeat during llie nyIiuIo launpaign ; Ki.ilOU 
dead and wounded Eussiaus covered the battlefield, the sole rc.’.'^iilt being the eap- 
ture of the redoubt of Grmtza. Finally, ou Decendier 10 the wouiuled (hsinim, 
whose supply of ammunition had failed, was oldiged to surrender to a loree tlirt'C 
times as large as his own, with 40,000 meu, 2,000 ollicer.s, aud 77 gums. 

The fall of Plevna encouraged the Serbs at Nisch ou January 11, 1.S7S, aud tlie 
Montenegrins made conquests on the coast of the Adriatic on Jamiar}- 1!), 1878 ; 
the Greeks crossed the froirtier of Thessaly on February 2. In lUilgaria, aftci' eiul- 
le.ss marching, Guiko had subdued the Etropol district at tlie end of December, 
1877, and had effected a junction with the army of Lorn in I’hilipiiopolis. Ou 
January 29, 1878, the llnssians reached the Sea of i\Iarmora at limlosto, after llie 
capture of the Sliipka army, the destruction of the division of Suleimau, aud the 
occupation of Adrianople. Ou January 31 an armistice wa.s cancluded, aud then 
the English fleet entered the Sea of Marmora. The Eussiaus uow advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Gonstantiuople, and on March 3 dictated tlie peace of Santo 
Stefano, in which they demanded complete independence for Romuauia, Servia, 
Montenegro, aud Eulgaria, the cession of Armenia to Russia and of tlie Dolirudsha 
to Eouinania, aud would also have cut European Turkey iu half by the estaldish- 
inent of the States of Roumelia and Macedonia. Thereupon England threatened 
war, concentrated Indian troops at Malta, and joined Austria in a demand for a 
congress. Abd nl-Hamid had dissolved the Chambers ou February 14 and liad 
never recalled tliem ; on May 20 he had suppressed with bloodshed the conspiracy 
begun by Ali Soavi in favour of Murad, and on May 25 had appointed Mehemcd 
Elishdi Pasha a.s Grand Vizier. He concluded a secret treaty with England on 
June 4, England undertaking the protection of Turkey in Asia, and ocouiiying 
Cypivis by way of return. He, however, was replaced by Safvet Pasha on June 4. 

The demands proposed in the peace of Santo Stefano were considerably reduoeil 
in the Berlin Congress (Jmie 13 to July 13, 1878); in particular, Eastern Rou- 
melia was left under Turkish supremacy (see the historical map facing page 166). 
Austria, however, was intrusted with the occupation of Bo.snia and Herzegovina, 
and was given the right to maintain a body of supervisory troops in the .Sail jak 
of Hovibazar, under the siqiremacy of the Sultan. Roumania’s only reward for the 
valuable service which she had rendered to Russia was tl^ acquisition of the 
barren Dobrudsha in return for Bessarabia, which was ceded to Pmssia. : Greece 
secured the right to a better delimitation of her northern frontier, huh. it was 
not unto. 1880 that she secured possession of Thessaly and of the district dl Arta in 
Epirus. The war indemnity paid by tbe Porte to Russia amounted to 802,000,000 
francs. In 1882 Bosnia, which bad first to be conquered .step by step by tbe 
Austrian troops under Jos. Philippoviob von Philippsberg, received a measure of 
civil government, imder; which the prosperity of this fertile district considerably 
increased. The Berlin . treaty was signed by representatives of all the powers, 
though aU were fully aware that it contained merelj’- the germs of fresh entangle- 
ments. Prince Bismarck in bis “Thoughts and Recollections ” stigmatised the 
treaty . as a “dishonourable .fiction,” while the Pan-Slavonic party blamed the 
“ infidelity of their German .Mend" for the unfavourable results of the Berlin Con- 
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with Austria and England, after she had once Inm- i 

Constantinople. Eor the blunders of Ihissian policv r? of occupying 

edly divided the responsibility with some of his vn’ GortchalcoH imdoubt- 

doin from blame is b}’ no means proved. ^ adherents, but his free- 

Wheii the great German chancellor eoncludcrl ru u- 
October 7, 1879, and shortl3' afterwards the Triple 4 • ^l^iance^ with Austria on 
Sultan at once recognised that the welfare of his (1888), the far-sighted 

the support of these most powerful influences for conditional solely upon 

deposition of Ismail had indeed been unable to 
Porte; the Nile valley fell hito the hands of ftrp.n'T. o 
p. 719), and the conquest of the Soudan immediatelv f 
mi Jme S, 1S83, Fmnce ,bo cledared l,e, »«« 1,1 ‘fT ^ 

Ho, raver, the Sultan lorally oheervecl the Ldittous of 1|,1T r ‘T''’ r- 
attempted to increase the prosperity of his emuire Congress, and 

1880 he forced the Albanian League to <nve in its « ii-uiovations. In 

cigno to Montenegro. The statesmen, MiAhat Mi luiuld' i*"" 
who had hitherto gone mrpuuished. tore /. ““f ' ““ 

and banished to Arabia. With the help of Germiu ntr • 1881, 

in 1881 a union with the orthodox and a financial 

empire. The revenue was increased by the iutroducUn™ f Ijeuefit to the 

1883. The State ,v.e, horvever. ehWetreugteirw S,o V u “ 

Germim offloets to remodel the oigaiiisatioii rf the ariv 118^““, 
a military law, which came into force in 1887 Erom tl , , ' ’ elaborate 

of bearing arras were forthwith assigned to a'certain nvm .7n’ 
attaining their majority were placed imder control and innf * 
the line for training. In the officers’ schools which wpI 

uople by the Freiherr von der Goltz from 1883 to IS'ffi fi “ Constanti- 

from 4,000 to 14,000. In 1880 the old museum of g’ P^ipHs rose. 

Serai gardens (Cliiiiili Kiosk), while the new musemr 

In 1891 the School of Art (Me des f 

Hamdi Bey, where, notwitlistauding the prohibition 0777 clu.se at hand by 

representation of the human countenance, more tlThu ^*^1 against the 

young Turks were permanently instructed in painthur f“cl thirty 

tural design. pamting, sculpture, and architec- 

The Sultan displayed even greater wisdom in inuu' i u „ 
auces hetweeu the Balkan States, though Russian disap ^f disturb- 

protectorates g.ave him eve.,- eA.se lb? T* 

on this occasion was sligAlised as “wetef" ‘ 1,“’ v 
Roumauiawas proclaimed a kingdom on March P'li'ty- 

March 6, 1882. On April 29. 1879, the Bulmri,,!' A, ’ “ 7“ «“ 

Alexander of Battenberg as ruler of the oountoy. Oa^ Hav 9 88 f ° P'““ 

the radical government and the influence of the agitators for’n Pn.^’ ' 

Eastern Eoumelia and Macedonia by means of a min rV't ^ ^ Bulgaria in 

ber 19. 1883, he restored the consLaon ol Trr« a ? ' r.M'’ T 
ment of Eastern Eoumelia, much against the will of Euss7 " 7 f 

1885 . Thereupon the jealous Servians declared war unon ^0, 

ber 13). After one temporary success at the Draeoman P (Novem- 

defeated by Prince Alexander on November 18 afd 1 Q 

. J-J, at Slivmtza and Pirot, 
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dvivea back upon Tzaribrod, aud was spared in tlie pence of r.iidiaresi ( Mar.d 
1886), only at the retpiest of Austria. The reekles.s financial [iMlii v .n a iti; nl 
succession of such luinisters as Garashauin, lli.stib, Gnu i)ic, (.■Ina.nic, Tan-haii.:- 
nc, Rimic, etc., the agitation fomented by the radicals, ilie ijiinicstic ijimroA in 
the royal family, tire divorce (1888), and the abdication of King liilan in lavioi 
of his" son Alexander I (1SS9), the latter’s amp d’HcJ. (18!d), and bis iiis.rrim'y 
with Draga Maschin (1900), were events which gave the uuliappy eoiuii rv ncidicr 
peace nor justiGe. The rise of Bulgaria and its union with hasterii Ihiumclia > is 
October .5, 1S86, arou.sed the jealousy and the anger of the Czar and of the ransinx- 
ists. On the night of August 21 Prince Alexander was Kurpriseti in Ins loinni; 
and forced to abdicate ; upon his return he wa.s unable to niiike his pericc witii jin' 
Czar, and was definitely banished from the country on December 7, l.SSi) idii d 
November 17, 1893). After the short regency of siaiuhulolf and the disiiirlviiico 
camsed by the appearance of the ]i.u,ssiau general Baron Kardbai's, tlit^ .Soliranje 
chose Prince Ferdinand of Koburg-Kohaiy a.s their ruler. Notwiclisjnndiiig ihe 
aloofness of the Sultan, the anger of the Czar, and tlie outrages <if tin' Paii- 
slavists in the country, this prince maintained his position, niarried I'rhu'c.'S 
Louise of Parma in 1893, and from 1896 brought up his son Boils in the faith 
of the orthodox church. After the murder of Stambouloff, the prince scoured a 
reconciliation with the Czar, his recognition by the Sultan, and was a! tie even in 
Macedonia to bring about the investiture of Bulgarian bisliops. Bulgaria rusj.tomli'd 
by remaining neutral until 1897. However, this frnitfvd country \va.s eonlinunlly 
di.stiu'bed by its .superfluity of ambition, s parliamentarians and professional iioliti' 
ciaiis ; only in the Maeedoniau question was the Bulgarian }:)repouderance decided, 
and this through the dissension between the Serbs and the Greeks, Howev'or, 
Servia and Greece di.splayed an attitude of greater hostihtyg and consequently 
obliged the Porte to make counter prejiaratioms and Imrdensonie loans from tliw 
Ottoman bank. In 1889 a decision of the courts transferred tlie Turkish railways 
from the bauds of Baron Hirsch (p. 187) to the possession of the Porte, German 
influence also secured the construction of the Anatolian raihyay, which had lieen 
pushed as far as Angora and Konia in 1896, and which, when continued to the 
'Persian Gulf, will greatly strengthen the strategical and economic power of Tur- 
key, and increase her influence upon international trade. After the failure of the 
unceasing efforts of the German Commercial Company for Eastern Trade, founded 
1881, the company, founded at Hamburg in 1889, of the Deutsche Levante Liiiie 
was able to issue combined tar-iffs for maritime and railway traffic, and' thus suc- 
cessfully to resume commerce with the East. 

Before, however, this decaying empire liad been surrounded by the iron girdle 
of the railroad beyond Bagdad, it was shaken to its depths by two disastrous 
events, ■— the, Armenian revolt and; the war in The.ssaly. Paragraph 61 of the 
Treaty of Berlin had demanded protection from the rapacious officials, the Kurds, 
and Cherkesses, and reforms in the administration to help the oppresserl people of 
the Armenians, who had .shown,, excelleirt capacity for trade and manual labor. 
Thanks to the indolence and corruption of the authorities, these reforms were 
introduced with extreme, slowness. ,In 1894 disturbances broke out in Sassun, and 
the cruelty with wHch /they were suppressed, immediately, gave the signal for 
revolt in Trehizond, Gtimishhane, )Samsun, Agia Gune, and the Armenian vilav6t.s • 
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The Armenians, entrenched m the mountains of Cilicia at Zeitun, sustained a 
formal siege for a long period, and from London, Athens, Paris, Geneva, and Titlls 
Armenian agents carried the seeds of revolt into the distressed highlands of U])]jer 
Armenia and of the Taurus. I'hese very towns in Western Europe sem-ed as 
refuges not only for the Armenian agents who were favoured by England, but also 
for their deadly enemies, the Young Turks, of whom Prance made occasional use 
to put pressure on the Porte. On September 30; 1895, certain Armenians gathereil 
before the Sublime Porte, demanding reforms; on August 26,1896, these Arnie- 
niau conspirators surprised the Ottoman Bank, aud after their liberation a mas- 
sacre, apparently led by the soldiers and police, waas begun upon the Aruienians in 
the capital. Wlien the powers protested against this bloodshed, the massacres 
were stopped and reforms were promised; but the Armenian question remained 
•one of the pieces upon the political chessboard, while attention was .soon diverted 
to North America, Eastern Asia, aud South Africa. The Greek campaign proved 
more disastrous to the Christians than to the once forbearing Sultan. Two visits 
from tire German emperor increased and strengthened the reputation of Abd 
nl-Hainid II, and made German iuliueuce .supreme with the Porte. 

In Crete it had proved im]:H')ssibl6 to appease the animosity between the Chris- 
tians and Turks, notwithstanding their common descent, and the breach of the 
convention of Halepa (1878) and the inipositiou of a constitution which lim- 
ited their freedom (1SS9) led to a bloody revolt; this movement was increased 
from 1886 by the hopes of the incorpoi'ation of the island with tire mother 
•country, notwithstanding the blockade of the Greek harbours by the powers. On a 
fresh outbur,sfc of hostilities in 1396-1<S97 the Greek Colonel Vasso.s, with two thou- 
sand men, occupied Platania in Crete on Eebruaiy 15, 1897, and took po.ssession 
of the island in the name of King George. The governor, George Borovitch Pasha, 
left Crete. The ]mwei:'s protested, ag'am.st this violation of international hnv, bom- 
barded the rebels from their slujjs, and blockaded the island. When Greece 
declined to withdraw her troops, upon an ultimatum from the pow'ers, the Porte 
'declared war on April 1.7, 1S97. The Turkish army advanced into Thessaly under 
Edhem, Pasha, and defeated the Greek army, which was Ijaclly disciplined and organ- 
ised, under the crowm prince of Greece, Coustantine, at Turnavos, Larissa, Phersiila 
(Pharsalos), Homokos, and in Epirus. On May 19 an armistice was arranged by 
the intervention of the powens, and a jjeace wn.s concluded at Constnutinople on 
September 17, 1897, under the terms of wdiich Greece lost certain fi'ontier districts 
on the north of Thessaly, and undertook to p)ay a wear iudejiinity of four niil].ioii 
pioimds Turkish, or seventy-live million marks. The heaviest punishment inflicted 
upon Greece was the control of the finances imposed at the proposal of Germanj’, 
as the Germans had been the chief sufferers from the financial crisis. Greece 
withdrew her troops from Crete, and the island received complete independence 
under the .suzerainty of the Sultan ; Prince George of G reece wms ap]:)ointed as 
governor. In 1893 Greece at length completed the canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth. She has not jmt pimhe.d foiavard her railway system to a junction 
with the more developed sy.stem of the Balkan States, but is now advancing 
towmrds a more prosperous development. 

This short campaign had proved that the efforts of German instructors to 
improve the organisation, the training, mobilisation, leadership, and discipline of 
the Turkish troop.s had borne good fruit. Thus Turkey reached the close of the 
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century. 'Vamb4i'y, Adolf Wahrmtuid, and Von der Goltz IiaAa! iwopliesicd a ncu- 
life and power for tlie Osman State under certain conditions. Ifrom liu,' intellec- 
tual renaissance in the best men of the nation, thej- anticipate a rex ival ol the. 
powers dormant in the conutry and a gradual replacing of Asiatic by I'.urnpean 
ideas, a reconciliation between Mohammedanism and Christian it}', and tin,' devi'l- 
opment of a modws iHvendi for these two great religions. In ^iew ol the inex- 
liaustihle and in many cases highly gifted population of A.sia, tlnj prolection of 
the empire, now limited to its own frontiers, is gnarauteetl liy the orgimisaiiou 
of the empire and the construction of railways and telegi'a]:)hs. The weak .spot in 
Turkey is the Bosphorus, which is nnfortilied on the land .side, thongli Llie Darda- 
nelles are strongly fortified. The source of all Turkislr evils is to he fcnind in the 
incapacity of the executive; the extensive spy system, wliich de.stroy.s all confi- 
dence; the lack of check upon the State expenditure; the permanent condition of 
insolvency which is only concealed by forced loans and reductions of the saluricn 
of officials ; the miserable condition of the population ; the dishouourahle taxation 
which is the natural consequence, and especially the autocracy of the Sultan, wlio 
has, with great shortsightedness, reduced the position of Grand Vizier to a shadow. 
The Arab Caliphate must come to some compromise with the Osman Sultanate. 
The centre of gravity in the Turkish Empire need not necessarily he looked for 
in the military force at Constantinople ; much rather should it be found in a body 
of reliable crown advisers and capable officials. The pessimism of the Young 
Turkish party will, remain justified until the ruler of the faithful is wise eno\igh 
to abolish the seraglio government of his court favourites, and to intrust the 
administration to competent Europeans working side by side with capable Tnrlc.- 
iah officials. The Panislamite movement, represented by the secret society of tlve 
S(e)nussi (Vol. IV, p. 254), whose fiery ideas excite the populations of A,sia and 
Africa, will never be dangerous, if the Christian missions are able to work agaii:iHt 
it by those deeds of mercy which alone impress the Moslem. It is not the verse 
of the thhd Sura of the Koran which is to decide the question, “ Ye believers, form 
no friendship with those who are not of your religion,” but rather the verse of the 
second Sura, "God is the East, God is the West. He leads all who wiU. in the 
true path.” 

7. ARMENIA 

“Ahl tell me, mother river Araxes, 

Wherefore doth til}'' joy fail; 

Art thmv, like I myself, in mourning, - 

, Even in the joyous season of Spring ? ” 

Kafaetj Patkanun. 

The recent struggles for freedom on the part of the Armenians in Turkey, 
Russia, and Persia, which- have been suppressed in blood and tears, can only be 
understood from an historical point of view. It was the fury of the Mohanime- 
; dans and the aggressions of marauding Kurds which first turned the attention 
of Europe to the importance of this remarkable branch of the Indo-Germanie 
family of nations and of.; the Christian faith. Yet this little people, numbering 
about : three million souls, can ..look back like the Greeks upon a great literature 
and, history. It was at a comparatively late date that the foremost members of 
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tlie Armenian nation acquired some knowledge of this glorious past ; the linowdeclge 
opened their eyes to the humiliation in which their citizens had existed for centu- 
ries. In Greece, during the nineteenth century, the war of liberation preceded 
the intellectual and moral renaissance, and it was not until the rise of tire free 
kingdom of Hellas that a visible advance was made in the department of art and 
science ; whereas Armenia can boast of no jiolitical freedom wortliy of mention, 
nor is it likely that the Armenians will ever secure any constitutional independ- 
ence and self-government within any district, however small, for the rea.son that 
they are far too widely scattered thronghont Asia and Europe (see map facing 
page 203). At the same time, their reviving couseiou.sness of a bygone unity in 
politics, literature, and above all in religion, has produced au intellectual solidarity 
which has its importance for the historian in view of the lack of a sharply defined 
geographical boundary. It was not until the close of the eighteenth century tliab 
the educated classes among the Armeuians became conscious once again of the fact 
that they had their rights to an existence worthy of Inimau beings, aud coi’respond- 
ing in its main outlines to the civic life of other European nations. They could 
at least pride them, selves upon three things, their possession of which can no 
longer he disputed : iu the first place, upon the glorious history of a kingdom 
formerly united; secondly, upon the wide developments, both ecclesiastical and 
theological, of the Christian doctrine by which they tenaciously maintained and 
defended the luouophysite dogma when once they had embraced it (p. 43 ; cf. also 
Vol. IV, p. 208); aud, thirdly, upon their physical and intellectual connection 
with the civilization of Western Europe. 

, The area within which this history of fame and suffering ran its course is 
included m the three provinces of Armenia Major, Armenia Minor, and Cicilian 
Armenia. To the population of this area we must add the Armenians of the Dis- 
persion, who from ancient times have migrated into Asia Minor, Persia, Caucasus, 
Eussia, Syria, Egypt, the Balkans, even to Poland, Galicia, Hungary, aud Italy. 
Their chief primeval habitation has, however, always been Armenia proper, the 
central source of supply for which was the district at the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and of the Eiou, Kur, and Araxes, in a wild but fruitful district of 
woods, meadows, gardens, aud vineyards; wliile its central point was in the lofty 
mountains of Ararat aud Alagoez, and its boimdaries in the lakes of Van, Urmia, 
the Black and Caspian Seas, and the Cauca.sus. “ Ho traveller will ever forget the 
effect,” writes Max Eriederichsen, “which is produced by the greatest of the giant 
mountains of the Armenian highlands, the twin peak-s of Ararat, when seen for 
the first time, purple in the light -of the setting sun.” The impression made by the 
whole system of these volcanoes is enormously increased by their isolation Eiud tlie 
great difference in elevation between the lowlands of the Araxes, wliicli are hut 800 
metres in height, and the lofty peak of Mount Ararat, which is 5,211 metre.s. Thi,s 
relative difference in height of 4,400 metres is unparalleled throughout the world, 
except in east Africa, and may materially have contributed to secure the biblical 
reputation of Ararat as the mountain of the ark. At this point, on the boimdary 
of three kingdoms, Turkey, Persia, and Eussia, rises also the national sanctuary of 
the Armenia Etshmiadsin (to the west of Erivan). 

The Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions of Van have, so recently as 1891 and 
1898, thanks to the investigations of Wald. Belck and Friedr. Lehmann, given us 
.more accurate information concerning the pre-Armenian empire of Urai't(h)u, the 




Aralodii of Herodotus, the Turanian people of the Cluildees, wlio fixed llieii- cajhial 
in the garden city of Ahin-Tliuspa, and maiutained their iiide|ii'iidenee against ilio 
Assyrians. After the invasion of the Cimmerians and tlm hakiaii Scyiliians and 
Seolotes in tlie seventh and sixth centnries n.c., they were ilriven ont, snhjugated, 
and absorbed by the Armenians proper (cL Yol. Ill, pp. Id.i, i.iO ). t 'oneerning 
the origin of tliis new people science is not. quite clear, lliongh tlicir groaiest his- 
torian, Moses of Khorene, in hi.s Geography of Armenia (l-lt.i A. n.), calls iliem 
the sous of Hayk, and derives llieir origin from the laud of “ Tlics.mlia.'’ 'limy 
ma}" possibly be related to tire makers of the gi'eal lUltitc civilization \sdm,--e 
monuments are still the admiration of travellers in Asia Minor and S^'iia, or tlu'v 
may belong to the Thraco-Pliiygian race; at any rate, the iiivestigiuiou.s of 11. 
llu'bachmann. have made it clear that their language i.s an. indt'lHmdeut la-iinch of 
the Indo-Germanic family, notwithstanding the strong iufu.sion of I'cr.sian, Syrian, 
and Greek elements into the old Armenian language, and of Turkish and Slavonic 
loan-words into modern Armenian. .From the aiitliropologieal point of view they 
are to he regarded, according to Felix von Lusclian, as reniuant.s of a primtn-al 
population of Asia Minor which ha.s suffered little change. Their cranial devel- 
opments point in this direction; in the pure types lik-e Dru.ses and hlaronite.s they 
are characterised by tlie abrupt flattening at the back of the skull. Of a lighter 
color than the Persians, with nearly the same complexion as tlie dark races of 
Southern Eurojie, they are for the most part distinguished by a luxuriant growth 
of deep black hair on head and chin ; their hooked noses and thick lips give 
them a strongly Semitic appearance. 

A . This IIekoio Pebiod 

Aftee the Armenians had reached the place of their setPenient they were 
first rmder Median and afterwards under I'ersian and Parthiau supremacy. .U}': 
religion, by tlieir ethical code, aiid by many ties of blood they were closely 
connected with the court and great men of the Parthian einiiirc, tu.itil Tigrane,s I 
broke .away and founded the Armenian State, which siiccumhed in 69 .B. c. 
to the generalship of Lucullus and Poniiieius (Vol. Ill, ]i. 296). The national 
Armenian " Bongs of Old Times,” of which Moses of Khorene repeatedly speaks 
in laudatory terms, go back to the age of that great “King of Kings” of 
A.Tmenia, Pontns, and .Syria. The conversion of the people and the dynasty 
to Ohristianity belongs to the period of the Parthian Argacides, and to tlie 
rise of the Sassanid kingdom in Persia, 226 A. D. (op. cit. p.r297-; further above, 
p. 28, and .ypL King Trdat (Tiridates ; died 341) was baptised 

in 291 by the apostle of the Armenians, Grigor Msarovitch (Gregory the Enlight- 
ener), who had enjoyed a. Greek education at C£e.sarea Mazaka in Cappadocia; 
this king ..obliged .the .nobility and the people to. give np the heathen Mazclaism 
. of Persia (Yul./,;II1, .p./ 283).^^^,H^^^ Church made its entrance into 

...Armenia,, as . did: the,: Greek.- andz Syrian languages and customs (above, p, 58). 

This, however, was not long to continue. The Catholikos Sahak (died 439) and 
,. Ms friend Me.srOb (died. 441),., inyented the Armenian alphabet and created an 
Armenian literar-y language, a, translation of the Bible, and a national literature, 
tbongh this was founded on Greek and Syrian models. When, however, the 
^ council of the Catholikos Babken at,Yalu'sapat recognised ia 491, together with 
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tlie Syrians and Egj’ptians, the strict inonophysite doctrine as alone orthodox, and 
soleliiuty condemned the eonncil of Clialkedon (451), the breach between this 
church (which had been self-governing since 367) and the Gireek Church became 
complete. After the downfall of the Sa.ssanid kingdom (651 ; Vol. Ill, p. 303) 
the Armenians came under the dominion of the Arabs, and since that time have 
been subject, with short interruptions, to the Mohammedans, Arabs, Seljuks, Mon- 
gols, Tartans, Persians, and Osmans, without, however, accepting Mohammedanism. 
T’he Mohammedans tolerated their religion, and set them free from East PiOinan 
supremacy, which they hated, until the late Middle Ages (above, pp. 59 and 90), 
with a hatred which runs like a blood-stained thread through the whole of their 
theological literature, iiotwitlistaudiug all the attempts at reunion which were 
occasional! jr made on eitlrer side. 

How far the Armenians were successful during tlie Parthian and Sassanid 
period in assimilating the people of Greater Armenia is a qne.stioii wdiich has 
never yet been thoroughly investigated. However, H. Kiepert lias pointed out 
that in the valley of the Upper Tigris and Euphrates during the iir.st thousand 
years of the Christian era the express testimony of Armenian and Syrian authors 
and the place names of the district show the predominance of Aramaic, Syrian, 
and (in the eastern mountains) of Kurdish populations, and in the northern district 
as far as Baseau (Pliasiane) the dominant Armenian population is decidedly in the 
minority compared with the foreign populations, wliicli belong chiefly to Iberian 
and Georgian .stocks ; this, indeed, is the state of afrair,s at the present day (.see 
map facing this page, “Distribution of the Armenians”). From these facts 
H. Hlibschmann has concluded, basing his argnmeut upon the place names 
collected by Ind,shidslieaii, that only in Upper Armenia was there anything like 
a dense Armenian jiopulation, wliich had .settled in the district of Airarat, Turn- 
berau, and Vaspurakau. According to Wilhelm Tomascliek there W'as in the 
cantOu.s of Sassan and Jvhoi a non-Armenian people spealving a non-Armenian 
language so late as the tentli centiuy. Upon the restoration of the old limits of 
the Byzantine Empire in Tlrrace after the downfall of the east Bulgarian Empire 
(970 A.D. ; p. 87) it was not so much the Greek nationality that brought about the 
revival, but, on the contrary, the Armenian population which, gave the Byzantine 
Empire its best rulers and generals hetwmen 867 (Ba.sileios I) and 1025 (Basil- 
eios II; cf. p. 49). The Armenian John I Tsiraislces followed the example of 
Oon.stantm 0 V (p. 71) in settling numbers of his compatriots about the newly 
conquered town Pliilippopolis to .secure its safet 3 u 

The kingdom, however, reached its highest pitch of prosperity under tlie 
Jewdsh race of the Bagratids, nine kings of which between 859 and 1045 ruled 
almost independently the great buffer State hetiveen the empires of. the . Arab 
caliphs and the East Pioman emiierors. At that time the fortified capital of Ani 
on the Arpatshai and Alajajai was decorated like a second Ilion ivith castles, 
palaces, and churches, the ruins of which astonish, even at the pre.sent clay, the 
wanderer in the west of Alagoez. Tshoruk in the Gauoaaus wms the cradle of the 
race of the Bagratids ; after their , conversion they secured the royal power in 
Grusia as well as in Armenia, and, like their great ancestor Tigranes, showed 
themselves invariably friendly to the Jews. . In cnnserpieuce, numerous colonies 
of the Israelites settled in Erevantasliacl, Van, Nachitshevan, and Artaxata. 
However, in terror before the invading. Seljute, Senekherim, the last of the Arts- 
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runians, ceded his Idiigdoni in 1021 Lo the East lioinaus, an e.xajii])le i'elJowed by 
Gagik the Bagratid in 1045; but submission iiatuinlly failed to prevent tlie utter 
devastation of these districts by the vSeljuk and Mongol iuvadtu’s. 

After the destruction of Aid (p. 91) numbers of fiigiti\'es lied into the ( Cau- 
casus and mountains of Poutiis, to Trebizoud, to the Byzantine Empire, to Bussia, 
to the Crimea, to Poland and Galicia. A large number settled on Die far .side 
of the Taurus in the kingdom of Cilicia. At this point in Tarsos and Wis the 
Armenians once founded a native kingdom (“ Armenia Minor ”), wliicli irom lOdO, 
under the Eagratid Itlnipen (Eeubeii ; Vol. 1.11, p. 355) and his sueeessor.s, 
repeatedly joined in battle with Byzantium and in friendslup ss'ith the cnisading 
States, and even attempted a union with Rome, which was often conclmled and 
as often broken, for the reason that the Armenians clung teuaciousl}' to tlieir 
national liturgy. ‘ 

When, however, in the year 1375 the last king, Leon of tlie liouse of 

Lusignau (cf. p. 106), was obliged to surrender his last castle to llie Egyi:itian 
Mamelukes, the nation pre.served a merely ecclesiastical exi.stence in tlie [latriar- 
chate seats of Sis and Etshmiadsiu. However, like tire in the ashes, their own 
poetry and literature remained alive, cherisiied in the nimierous moiiasterie.s 
of Asia Minor and Southern Europe ; while the industrial population gained 
a living as shepherds and farmers in the gorges of the Tauros and in the 
mountains of Upper Armeiria, and the capable townspeople laid the foundation 
of their wealDi in Byzantium, Smyrna, Damascus, and Alexandrici. The mo,st 
brilliant representative of the abundant Armenian literature of that period w’as 
Nerses Klajetsi, otherwise Suorhali (the Graceful), Catholilios from 1066 to 1073. 
Many hymns and songs were collected in the “ ,Sharakan,” the Armenian litur- 
gical boolc, while the ballad singers, “,A,shuges and Sasandares,” whose names liave 
disappeared, guarded the perennial fountain of popular poetry, and formed a 
society under the jmotection of their patron the Surh Karapet (St. Joliu), and 
instituted annual poetical contests in, his sanctuary at Mush. 

In the fourteenth century, wheu the Armenians both in the vSouth and in the 
North succumbed to the Turks, the Turkish yoke was not oppressive ; and, .shortly 
after the coucpiest of Constantinople, in 1463, they received permission to retain 
their own patriarch, while they secured the confidence of the Sublime Porte itself 
and grew rioh in its service. In Persia, however, they had to undergo a period of 
deep tribulation wheu Shah Abbas I (Vol. Ill, p. 382) transported the best portion 
of the Armenian nation, under circumstances of great cruelty, to Ispahan (the 
suburb of Julfa), and in 1614 went so far as to transfer the national sanctuary to 
Persia; . it was. not restored to Etshmiadsiu, with . the relics of St. Gregory, until 
1683. 

R. The Armenian Renaissakoe 03? THE Meohitaeists 

Dphing the Persian persecutions the Armenians had been dispersed far west- 
ward, even ..to Italy and France. In. particular a considerable colony was 
received iu the Polish town of Lemberg, which with its bishop was induced by 
Jesuit influence iu 1625 to accept union with Rome. This was the beginning of 
the great intellectual moyement which was soon to embrace the whole of Armenia. 
(21ergy were sent out from Etshmiadsiu to found Armenian printing-presses. 
These were erected in 1616 fit, Lemberg,. in 1640 at Julfa and Livorno, in 1660 at 
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Amsterdam (transferred to Marseilles in 1672), in Constantinople in 1677, and 
elsewhere, “ But the imperishable sei-vice of winning back the Armenians to 
European culture,” says H. Gelzer, “ is the glorious work of Mechitar and of his 
order the Mechitarists, who settled at Venice in 1717 on the island of San Lazzaro, 
together with the mission to the Catholic Armenians ; but apart from this, their 
labours as author.s and their splendid pninting esercised a highly important 
influence upon the development of modern Armenian literature and upon scientific 
knowledge among their nation.” Mechitar (the Consoler) da Pietro was born in 
Sebaste (Savas) on February 7, 1676, and after long persecution on the part of bis 
compatriots founded a congregation of Armenian Christians in Constantinople in 
1701, a community which soon fell under the suspicion of the patriarch on 
account of its leanings to the Latin Church. In consequence Mechitar removed 
in 1703 to Methoni (Modon) in the Morea, where he received permission from the 
Venetian republic to build a monastery and church. After their secession to the 
communion of the Armenian Uniates, the congregation was confirmed by Pope 
Clement XI in 1712, and received a rule similar to the Benedictine. The war 
which broke out in 1714 between Turkey and tlie Venetians ueces.sitated a 
migration to Venice, where the Senate granted them the island of San Lazzaro 
(1717), upon which their magnificent monastery was erected. Mechitar died 
there on April 27, 1749. 

The Mechitarists had a ritual of their own for purpose of worship, and devoted 
themselves after 1798, when the first printing-press was set up, more particularly 
to the publication of the classics in Armenian. Their most famous pwoductious 
are their Bibles ; the text was improved by Mechitar in 173’3, and appeared in 1805, 
based on the collation of nine manuscripts. The pre,ss catalogue of 1716 to 1898 
includes one thousand entries of books, chiefly in the Armenian language, which 
provided numbers of the nation with first-hand information upon Western science, 
and upon the history of the Armenian East as derived from maunscripta. Arme- 
nian had been p)reviou.sly written in Europe by the Italians Eivola, Firomalli, and 
Clement Galauus in the seventeenth century, and by the Erenchmen Villotte, La 
Croze, and Villefroye in the eighteenth century ; the brothers William and George 
Whiston translated the history and geograpdiy of Moses of Khorene in 1736 ; and 
the “ Thesaurus of the Armenian Language " by J. J. Sclnfider (Amsterdam, 1711- 
1733) is of permanent value. These efforts were, however, isolated and sporadic ; 
the united efibrts and determination of the Mechitar brothers led to the age of 
renaissance in Armenia, and laid the foundation of Armenian philology in Europe. 

From 1810 the Mechitarists possessed also in Vienna a large monastery, the 
Mechitarist College, a printing-press, and publishing house of their own. After 
the death of Mechitar twenty-one priests migrated from San Lazzaro to Trieste, 
where the support of the bishop and the authorities of the town enabled them to 
found the Mechitar congregation of Trieste on May 19, 1773. The empre,ss Maria 
Theresa conferred important privileges upon the congregation, and on March 20, 
1775, secured their recognition by the State as an ecclesiastical order, and gave 
them a piece of ground. Shortly afterwards the Mechitarist printing-press was 
opened in Trieste in 1776. The French administration, however, of 1810 brought 
about the suppression of the monastery and of the press, which had produced many 
books in Armenian, German, Latin, ancient and modern Greek, Italian, and French. 
The Mechitarists expelled . from Trieste came as pilgrims in a state of oompdete 
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As regards its wealth of Oriental manuscripts, tlie lil.ivar}' at San Jjnr.raro is one 
of tbe most important ill Europe. In 181(5 the eougregation as.suiiu'tl the l iile of 
“ Academy,” and nominated even iion-Oatholics as honorary memliera. '(’lie fileehi- 
tarists, with whom the most promising of the Armeiviau j'outh continued ilicir 
studies, performed valuable services to their own nation by juildisliing tlio liiddeu 
literary treasures of their pieople, such as the wurk?-- of illicliael T-slmnusliiau 
(Tscchamtsdian), Arsen Bagratnni, Lcouces Alishan, wlio celebrated tlio heioic age 
of their nation in. vigorous descriptions and poems ; hut the}' also co-oiieiatcd ith 
the Orientalists of Western Europe, who upon their side brought west Eiirojican 
methods to bear upon the Armemau language and history. The iiioms fathers 
performed a meritorious service in the fact that they nut merely siimuiated the 
religious life of their nation, but that imder the inspiration of the luilian ski' tliey 
imparted to their compatriots the art and science of the AVest by tlieir sound tnius- 
lations of classical authors. They translated into modern Armenian the ]:ioeins of 
Homer, A^irgil, and Milton, the writuigs of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeiiophon, 
ITutarch, Demosthenes, and Tacitus, the poetical works of Byron, Schiller, Altieri, 
Corneille, liacine, Dante, and Tasso. 

The scholars who proceeded from the high schools of the ]\Ieclutarists in Venice 
and Vienna went for the most part to Constantinople and Smyrna, and made their 
home in the Turkisli capital, where the dignitaries of the nation gatiiered round 
tlieir patriarchate ; they were treated by the Porte, comparatively speaking, with 
great confidence, were employed in the Seraglio, were given the most distinguished 
posts in the Osman administration, and ruled the trade, finances, and even the 
manufactures of Turkey. Duriug the last three centuries, under the careless rule 
of placid auitaus, Turkey had to thank the Armenian population, together with 
the Greeks and Jews, for such advances as the country made in education and 
capacity for taxation. The Armenian was the public singer and musician, he was 
the actor and comedian in what was known as the “ Turkish Theatre,” he was the 
architeot and artistic worker ; the priucipal palaces and mosques of Constantinople 
were designed by Armenian architects and executed by Armenian artists. This 
population of . artists, merchants, tax collectors, middlemen, traders, money changers, 
jiedlavs, handicraftsmen, and porters, together with priests, scholars, and teachers, 
was thus well prepared to receive the sudden revelation of freedom and enlighten- 
ment. It m'ust, however, be said that their increasing wealth and their superior 
industrial capacities; brought forth hatred and envy on all sides, as was the case 
with the Jews . elsewhere in Europe. 

The;first harvest was.a growth upon every side of modem Armenian literature, 
composed not in.: the difiicnlt, language of the old church, but in the language of 
the people, which, like modem,. Greek, differs materially from that of antiq-uity. 
Poets like Dzereutz, Khorene Harbey, a friend of Victor Hugo, and of Lamartine, 
Beshiktaahian, Tersian, Turian, Osganian, Pvussignan, and Odian brought the 
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dramatists of the West to the Armenian theatres. Intoxicated vrith the spirit of 
-1848, they reflect the ideas of the French romantic school, a spirit ndrich laought 
aliout dissensions with the “ Ainiras,” the dignitaries, and the ecclesiastical party. 
The strongest impression up>on. the nation was made l.iy the translations of tlie 
“ Slisdrables ” of Victor Hugo, and the “ Jnif errant” of Eugene Sue by hlamuriaii. 
In the heroes of these works they recognised the type of tlieir own race. Acri- 
mouions pamphlets came forth from the pten of Baronian, fiery speeches from 
I)emird3hiba.shiau, Berberian, and Ohera, who in thousands of fugitive publica- 
tions and journals disseminated tlie vdews of Scliojienliaiier, Leopardi, and -Baude- 
laire, while Madame l)iissa.p prreaclied the emancipation of women, and leopened 
tlie social question with Arpiar Arpiariau. Scholars, such as -Earakashian and 
the Vartabed Elise Turian, were beginuiug tlie political history of Amienia. The 
energy of tliis intellectual revolution led to the foundation of elementary and 
secondary schools in Coustantinopfle and in all the pirovinces of the three empires 
inhabited by Armenians. Their leaders in Asia were the Catliolilcos Ivlirimian, 
the bishop Sirvaiitzdiautz, and other.s in the monasteries of Etshniiadsin, Varak in 
Van, and St. Jacob in Jerusalem. In the Caucasus, Titlis was a sti’ongbold of the 
liherationist movement; tliei'e Abovian, the friend of Friedrich Bodenstedt, and 
Eafael Patkanian (cf. pi. 200) were influenced by the German roiuEintic movement 
to stir the nation from its apathy. Ballad and epic poetry found an lionouretl 
representative in the Caucasus in the pierson of the “ashug” or “ sasaudar ” 
Sajatuova of Tiflis (1712-1795); it was also carefully cherished at Zeitim in 
Cilicia, the first hearth on which the fire of Armenian freedom blazed, and ii.r 
Sassnn, the centre of the outburst of the year 1895. 

C . Thk -Eelations AViTir Eit,ssia 

The efforts of the Eussians to secure the favour of the Armenians, who had 
obeyed the Osmans and the Persians since 1,555, Avere highly encouraging. I.n the 
year 1768 the empress Catherine II reminded the Catholikos Simon that Ik'V 
predecessors upon the throne, Peter the Great and Cathepiue I, had assured the 
Catholikos of their particular respect for the Armenian nation by autograph, letters 
in 1724 and 1726. Further communications from the Czar Paul I in 1798 and 
1800 opened to the Armenian leaders and clergy the pirospecb of pilaciiig their 
countrymen under the protection of Eiissia. The Persian rulers had made 
similar promises to the piatriarchs ; hence in 1768 Catherine II resoEed not 
to let slip the oppoortunity of “ pirotectiug ” Armenia, concluded a formal conven- 
tion Avith the archbishop Arguthiaiiz, afterwards piatriarch. In this docmne,ut 
Armenia was promised nothing less than the restoration of her old indepieudent 
Christian kingdom. Intoxicated by these promises the Armenians rendered impor- 
tant services, to the Tinssians in all their campaigns agitinst the Osmans and the 
Persians; their nninerons emigrants were so mfiny fiery apoostles on behalf of the 
holiness of Snssia, the protector of the Gregorian Church. In steady p)ursuauce 
of her policy Kussia slowly advanced beyond the Caucasus and acquired Georgia 
in 1802. The treaties of Turkmanchai (Felmrary 10, 1828; pr 178) and of 
Adrianople (1829) enabled her to wrest from Persia the most impiortant p>art of 
UpAper Armenia, and from the Porte the district about Achalzich and Achalkalaki, 
while the war of ,1853-1855 secured her possession of an additional portion of 
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Turkish Ameaia (p. 186) ; tlie treaty of Berlin of 1S7S (p. 196) ach anced (lie 
Eussian frontier in Asia Minor even furthc'v into the Armenian distriel. Eiiil- 
ways were constructed from Tiliis to Baku and Batoinn, fi'oin I'itlis to Ivius, tliat is 
to say, almost to the gates of Erzeroum, the Turkish Belfort. iVt tlio jn'csent day 
the formerly “ independent ” kingdom of Armenia is a .second Poland, iiartilioni',. 
between the Turkish, Persian, and Eussian powets. The sphere of L’u.s.‘^ian inter- 
est extend.s to Angora, by the last agreement concluded with the Porte (1900), and 
the Persian Aserbeijan is equivalent to a Eussian pvo\'iuoe. 

Since 1S2S the three old monasteries of Etshmiadsin, Haghpad, and Sanahiue 
have been situated on Emssian soil. In this }'ear the bojies of the .Vmienian 
nation were buried with, the corpse of their gi'eat patriarch, .ArgiiLiiiauz. in 1827 
again (General Sibiatshin issued a proclamation to the Armenians; “ Armenians, 
your service.s will be rewarded ; you will light henceforward under your own ilag, 
and the emperor of Eussia will provide yon with weapons for the defence and 
protection of your fatherland.” But in 1828, when Eii.ssia had hroiiglit lier war 
with Persia to a successful conclusion, the pratriarch hTerse.s, who had made great 
sacrifices hi providing magazines of corn and equipping an Armenian volunteer 
corps, was curtly referred to the Ozar by General Pa-skevitch. Since that time the 
choice of the patriarch has been conditional upon the Czar’s assent. Well-informed 
travellers have often described the Eussian government as heueiicial, for the reason 
that it has removed and quelled the ancient feuds anioug the different ’Transcau- 
casian chieftains ; this is more especially the case with regard to the la,st kiiig.s of 
Mingrelia, the “Dadians,” who were closely related to the Abkhasian family of the 
Sarvasidze. P)ut the Armenians were deceived then, and have been deceived ever 
since. Tlieir liope.s were now concentrated upon the giant peak of Ararat, the 
“ high altar” of tlie world; here the monastery of Etshmiadsin formed the eastern 
landmark of culture, and was in fraternal union with the westei'u landmark, San 
Lazzaro in the Venetian lagoons. Neivses, however (deceased 1857), expended his 
powers in written protests again.st tlie infraction of his privileges, whicli the Ens- 
sians had formerly recognised, and especially against the detested Eoloshenie of 
1836, which began the process of Eussification, closed the elementary soliooLs, 
forbade the Armenian language as a medium of instruction in the public schools, 
and made the Armenians liable to service in the Eussian army amid Eussian 
troops.. 

At that moment one of the most fiery of the Armenian apostles of freedom, 
EaOi, uttered the following cry in his novel "Jelalledin” (“The Executioner”): 
“Oh, fathers, and forefathers, I bless not yonr memories! Had you built fort- 
resses hi place., of the monasteries which cover our country, had you bought 
weapons instead of crosses and holy vessels, had you preferred the smoke of gun- 
powder to the incense which fills our churches, our land would now be prosperous. 
In truth, 1 bless your memories not, ye holy writings and science, s, because j'e have 
not given, us what life requires and what the world demands. Ye have filled our 
brains with the futEe icomplexities of abstract speculation, have made us corjises, 
dead to all chivalrous feeling. ■ Ye have placed chains upon us, and accustomed us 
to the .dishonourable yoke, pf , slavery.” Krikor Artsruni gave vent to a similar out- 
burst in Tiflis (1879); “Perhaps ibis stEl, reserved to the Armenians to overthrow 
by their quiet passivity that modem moral principle which even in our enlightened 
.. century, , is predominant in Europe, and is the leading thought of civilization, ‘Je 
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m'hmirge, dona je suis it is difliculfc to avoid a supposition that the Armenian has 
said hitherto, ‘ I work, I suffer, therefore I am.’ If the Armenian with these virtues 
should fall short of victory, if he should he annihilated or forced to migrate from 
his primeval home, this would be a scandal for Europe, since Europe has not 
lielped him to realise the principle of future culture, that is to say, peaceful revo- 
lution, or, in one word, reform. If the Armenian iu Turkey, who has so often 
striven and suffered for the Christian faith, would fly to arms at the moment 
when Zeitun pours forth its blood (1879), for the "sole purpose of self-defence 
against tyrants, and not with the object of attack ; if tlie Armenian would take 
with one hand the hammer, the ploughshare, or the spade, and with the other the 
rifle, then possibly some means might be formd for perpetuating his national life,” 
Words like these could not pass without an echo, and the souudiug-baard was 
ready to hand. Popular feeling liad already resulted in the .sending of a deputa- 
tion to lay the national grievances before the Berlin Congress in 187S. A baud of 
Armenian authors and poets (Arj)arian, Shahnazar, Pashalian, Zolrrab, Sevajian, 
Hraut) had been at work earlier in Constantinople, Geneva, Pari.s, London, Atliens, 
and Tiflis, forming onmmittees and founding newspapers to inspire national enthu- 
siasm among the educated circles of Armenia, while the common shepherds, arti- 
sans, and peasants endured iu dumb silence the oppression, the roljbery, and the 
outrages of the Lases, Kurds, and Cherkesses. As early as 1840 Ahovian liad 
summed up the situation in realistic terms hi his novel " The AVounds of Armenia ; ” 
while Kalbaudiau had composed the “ National Song of Liberation,” which, like 
• the Greek hymn, stirred the nation to its depths : “ Let powder, fire, and sword 
thunder upon ray liead, j'et ivill I show courage before the enemy.” Artsrnui wa.s 
the first to scatter tliis song far and wide iu his newspaper, “ Mshak,” while 
■ Aghaiaii, Kamarkatiba, Kerope, llassi, Pyatkanian, and Emin preached t)ie gospel 
of force. 

D . The Stkhggles of the Gregoeiahs avith the United and 
Prote,stant Party 

A MOVEiiENT at once intellectual and political had moreover stiired the Arme- 
nian people to its depths and evolved unity from struggle and quarrel, and a con- 
sciousness of national solidarity as oppo.sed to ecclesiastical division. Thi,s was 
the struggle of the Gregorian Church, and in particular of the patriarcliato of Con- 
stantinople, with the Homan Catholic Uniates and with the Protestants among 
their own compatriots. 

(a) The Uniate Armenians. — The Armenian Uniates had maintained their 
position since the period of the Crusades and the Unitores, and had gradually 
increased, though to no great extent. In 1562 Pope Pius lA-’ erected in Eome for 
their benefit a printing-press with Armenian type, iu which the Psalms and other 
works Avere printed in 1567. Pius IV presented tliem with the Church of Saint 
Mary of Egypt, the hospital, and the surrounding buildings. Prom the time of 
Urban VIII the Armenian youths were brought- up in the great college of the 
“ Propaganda.” Almost contemporaneously with - the rise of the Mechitarist 
movement (p. 205) a Catholicate was created; ft actual communion with Eome. 
Abraham, the. Catholic Armenian bishop of, Aleppo (1710), founded the monastery 
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of Kevein in Lel.iaiion, tn v.’liicli lie gave tlic rule of Si. .Anioiiius. In T40 hi.-; 
adherent.s iriaiU; him patriarch of Si.s, and in ITdS ho reeeiveii the ]>alliuui from 
I’ojie. liencdic.t XIA”. He M'as, however, unable to nuuiituin hi.s position in Cilicia 
against the ]iersecutions of the Gregoriaus, and the old (orthodox) Gutholikos 
transferred his residence to Lebanon, where he died in 17-;19. At that time many 
Catholic Ariuenians emigrated to Livorno and establi.shed themselve.s with their 
chnrc-h under the protection of the grand duke of Tirscany, “the heir and de.sce]id- 
aiit of the Hhupenids and of the Lusignaas of Cyiirus.” I’roin 1740 to ISGG eight 
patriarchs held the titular throne of Si.s in the capital of Eezumar in Lebanon. 
Their influence extended to Cilicia and Syria. 

On the other hand, the Armenian Uniates of Constantiuople and Asia Jliuor 
were under the authority of an apostolic delegate from Eome in tlie capital ; a.s 
regards their temporal relations they were subordinate to the orthodox patriarch of 
Constantinople. An impossible situation was thus created, which ended in 1S28 
in a violent persecution of the Catholic Armenians in Constantinople. At the 
beginning of Januarjg 1828, some Uniate sarafs, or bankers, were banished from 
Staraboul; some time later, in the midst of an nnusually hard winter, a Hatti- 
slierif was suddenly published, according to which every member'of this communion, 
including people belonging to Angora and the neighbouring villages, were oldiged 
to return to their own homes within twelve days. About twelve thousand souls, 
including forty-two clergy, were expelled from Constantinople ; some four hundred 
children are said to have succumbed to hunger and cold on the road of Angora. 
Many became converts to Mohammedauisia to escape the cruelty of these regula- 
tions. Pertev Effendi, a fiery Tui’k, had been won over to the patriarch by bribery, 
and had succeeded in gaining the consent of the Sultan Mahmud II by a report 
which accused the hated rivals of the orthodox sarfifs of high treason and of alli- 
ance with a “ foreign sovereign,” — the Pope. The Monophj-site patriarch then 
attempted to turn the necessities of his compatriots to the advantage of his own 
sect, but his attempts at proselytising were forbidden by the war and police min- 
ister Ivhosrev Pasha, who explained to lam that if the Porte had been interested 
in the conversion of the Catholics he would - have desired them to embrace Islam, 
and not to turn from a bad religion to a worse one. It was not until after the 
Eusso-Tiirkish war, and then only by French intervention, that the “ dissidents ” 
secured their independence as a Millet (nation) in 1831, notwithstanding the 
Eussian opposition, and obtained a Mohammedan as their vekil (representative ; 
p. 183, above). In 1830 they even obtained a patriarch in the person of Bishop 
Agopos Chukurian, with rights over the Melcliites and Chaldeans, the united 
Greeks,. Syrians, and , the Hestorians of Mesopotamia. The ecclesiastical power 
. nbtalned a .primate dependent upon the Pope, while the patriarch, with the tem- 
poral -power, remained ;a subject of the Sultan. 

. : A hybrid arrangement, of this nature was bound to lead to complications; the 
, more so as the Catholic. Armenian Church was increasing in strength by nnmer- 
ous; conversions in :IIrfa,.Bitejik, Marash, and Malatia. : In 1867 Pius IX, at the 
;wish 'Of the Catholic Armenians, transferred the seat of the primate from Libanon 
. . to , Constantinople , by- the bull “ Eeversnrus.” A synod of the LTniate clergy then 
,„s. . deoliried to recognise the •patriarch of the Pope, Hassun, because he had hitherto 
limited the freedom of the union, and in 1870, on the occasion of the Vatican 
council, they broke away from Eome entirely. The consequences were quarrels 
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and outrages in Coiistantinople, in which the Turkish 'soldiety took part. Upon 
thi.s side \?ere the most distinguislied intellects of the Antonians and most of the 
Mechitarists of Venice. It was not until 1888 that a reconciliation was brought 
about, after Kupelian, their patriarch, had made submission to the Pope in 1879. 
Leo XIII solemnly agreed to their demands, especially to the maintenance of 
the xlrmeidan language and liturg3^ According to the lists of the Propaganda, 
the total number of the Armenian Uuiates amounts to 103,000 souls, an esti- 
mate which does not however include those to be found in Hungary, Eussia, and 
Persia. 

(5) Protestantism in Armenia . — The history of Armenian Protestantism is a 
history of suffering. As early as 1760 the priest Debashi in Constantinople had 
unsparingly inveighed against the priests and bishops of his nation, had exposed 
the contradictions between their doctrine and their life, and reproached them with 
their senseless superstition and the formalism of their public worship. The 
formation of evangelical communities was a comparatively recent event, originat- 
ing directly (1813) from the distribution of the old Armenian translation of the 
Bible by the Eussiaii (1815) and the English (1817) Bible societies. A strong 
impression was thereby made upon the clergy, and in 1832 the English Bible 
society attempted to make Holy Scripture accessible to the laity by means 
of translations into modern Armenian and Turkish, but met with the strongest 
opposition from the Gregorian Church. In the same year in which the Ameri- 
can Congregationalist Society of Foreign Missions first sent out their missionary 
Porsou to Jerusalem, the first German missionaries were sent from Basle to 
Armenia. They laid special emphasis upon two principles, which have guided 
the policy of their beneficial energy to the present day ; the first object was not 
actual missionary work or “ conversion,” hut the revival of the extinct early 
Christian church by means of the Word of God, and this without the object 
of ultimate communion with any one of the existing Western churches. This 
object was to be attained l)y means of translation, exposition, and introduction 
to the understanding of the Bible by word of month and by writing in the school 
and in the pulpit. The Basle mission worked in Shulsha from 1822 to 1835 
under its pioneers Dittrich, Zaremha, Hohenacker, Wdhr, Pfander, Haas, Judt, 
Sprbinherg, Hdrnle, Schneider, and Kreis, until the Pnissian government and 
the Cafcholikos prohibited their work. With equalty beneficial results the Ameri- 
cans and Swedes worked in Shamaki, Karakala, Tifiis, Baku, Lenkoran, until 
u’ecent times. There, upon occasion, thej’- suffered considerably from the diSi- 
erdties thrown in their way by the intolerance both of the Eussian govern- 
ment and the Armenian clergjv From 1831 the missioners of tlie American 
board continued their work at first in the capital, where the Armenians themselves 
had founded a school of Theology ; their energies were then tvansfeiTed to the 
theological seminary founded by the Americans in Bebek between 1840 and 
1862, which in 1862 was transferred to Mersivan, and splendidly provided by the 
American Eobert. Under Eli Smith, Dwight, and Goodell its beneficial influence 
soon extended over the three kingdoms in numerous schools , and hospitals. Much 
of the efficacy of their work among this people was due to the fact that they 
taught iu the Armenian language. ,In cases of illness, want, or famine their help 
was given regardless of race or creed. Thousands of Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, 
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and othev Christians receivoxl their education in rroteslant sidiool?, 


u’itliout thercliy ln'caldiiff their connection ‘vvith the Church; bub the Mohaimne- 
dans were restrained hy the authorities from attending. 

Tlie great intlneuce exercised both directly and indirectly hy the Protest- 
ants was very plainly seen in the help they were able to give when the per- 
secution broke out among the Armenians after the Berlin Congress. In 1883 the 
journey of inspection undertaken hy the American hoard throughout the .stntions 



of its missions made it clear that in reality the bulk of the Armeniaus would pro- 
fess only the faith which G-regory the Enlightener had preached. Among the 
Ai'ineuians, religion and nationality are indissolubly connected. It wa.s for 
this reason that the Americans came into collision as early as 1839 witli the 
higher clergy, and in 1844, at the request of the patriarch of Etshiniad.sin, the 
Russian government, arid the Sultan, the patriarch Mattheos of Constantinople 
pronounced a tenable curse against the new sect, which seemed equally dangerous 
to all three j parties. The results were persecution, imprisonment, confinement 
■ in asylums, . banishment, and outrage from tlie inoh. Martyrs of the gospel 
suffered hatred and contempt and the closing of their schools at the hands 
of their own compatriots, until the English ambassador Stratford Canning warmly 
espoused the cause of the oppressed, gained toleration for them in 1846, and 
complete independence in November; 1850, as a religious community (= Millet) 
under a vekiL (pp, 183, 210), and complete equality with the other Millets in 
1853, The Porte had long hesitated to grant such a recognition, chiefly for 
fear of endangering the authority over the rayahs wliich Mohammed II had 
granted to the priests in 1453; this was valuable for securing the slavish and 
unquestioning obedience of the rayahs. 


(J?) The Armenia-N Question 

Now, however, the last fearful convulsion shook the Turkish Emphe. In 
1876 Russia stood triumphant in Erzeroum and before the walls of Stambonl. In 
the sixteenth article of the peace of Santo Stefano (1878) the following portentous 
phrase was to be read: “As the evacuation of the district which the Russian 
troojis had occupied in Armenia, and which is now to be restored to Turkey, may 
bring about disputes and complications which might be dangerous to the mainte- 
nance of good relations between the two countries, the. Sublime Porte undertakes, 
without . further delay, to introduce into practice the improvements and reforms 
■necessitated by local circumstances in the provinces inhabited hy the Armenians, 
and to secure the safety of these provinces against the Turks and Cherkesses.” 

The English government (Lord Beaconsfield) entered protests against tbiR 
compact, as it made Turkey dependent upon Russia’s good will, and conflicted 
.with earlier agreements whereby Turkey was placed under the influence of the 
great powers. On the motion, of the English government the Berlin Congress, 
at which, aU the great powers were represented, met in the summer of 1888. On 
the 13 th of July of that year was signed the Treaty of Berlin between Russia, 
England, Austria, France,. Germany, Italy, and Turkey, . which superseded the 
ii:peace. ;of Santo Stefano,. The.. Treaty of Berlin recognised the cessions of terri- 
:L|y,4enianded in Asia, with .the,, exception of theYalley of Alashgerd and the 
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district of Bajasid, and introduced in favour of the Armenians the following reso- 
lution into tlie sixty-first article instead of that above quoted : “ The Sublime Porte 
undertakes to carry out without further delaj'- the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local necessities in the Armenian provinces of Erzeroum, Van, Bitlis, 
Diarbekir, Mainuret el-Asis, and Sivas (see map facing page 203), and to guarantee 
the security of these provinces against the Cherkesses and Kurds. The Sublime 
Porte shall from time to time inform the six signatory powers who will supervise 
the execution of these reforms of such steps as have been taken in this direction.” 
This sixty-first article was proposed by Lord Salisbury, then secretary of state 
for foreign affairs (Vol. VIII) ; its effect was to remove the obligation of Turkey 
to Russia with reference to the protection of tile Armenians, and to make her 
responsible in this matter to the six powers. The Armenians, who had been 
encouraged to regard Russia as their friend after Santo Stefano, were now induced 
to turn their gaze upon those powers. The Armenian patriarch Kerses, whose 
representation had brought about the introduction of the sixteenth article into 
the peace of Santo Stefano, had explained the bitter lot of his people to the 
Berlin Congress ; one of his deputies was the archbishop Khriinian, Catholikos of 
Etshmiadsin. Although the Armenians as subjects of the Sultan had no locus 
standi before the congress, yet the sixty-first article was practically an answer to 
their request. 

On June 4, 1878, another document was secretly signed by the English 
government in Turkey, which -was published shortly afterwards before the con- 
clusion of the Berlin Congress. The “Treaty of Cyprus” assured Turkey of an 
alliance with England in the event of Russia retaining some of the Armenian 
territory, promised reforms to the Armenians, and secured England in her occu- 
pation of the island of Cyprus (p. 196). English politicians, like all acquainted 
with the East, were well aware tliat it might be impossible for Turkey to carry 
out the desired reforms in the -face of opposition from her own Mohammedan 
subjects, especially the Kurds and Cherkesses, who were almost independent, 
if she were not supported by compulsion, that is to say, by the Russian troops 
still on foot in Tiukish Armenia. However, the British minister for foreign 
affairs insisted upon the withdrawal of these troops previous to the introduction 
of reform, and thereby surrendered the Armenians once again to their execu- 
tioners, the Kurds and Cherkesses. The short-sightedness which characterised 
the idea of making Cyprus a base for the protection of the Asiatic frontier of 
Turkey was now surpassed by the simplicity displayed in demanding voluntary 
reforms from tlie Sultan, which would have created a second Bulgaria and East 
Roumelia iu the east of the empire. An admirable judgment upon this policy 
was passed (twenty years before the outbreak of the Boer war) by the Duke of 
Argyll ; “ In no quarter of the globe has our national policy been dictated by 
such immoral and senseless principles." However, the English government calmly 
pursued their policy. In 1879 they erected military consulates in eight impor- 
tant centres of Turkey, and forced the Porte to introduce the desired reforms into 
the administration without dela}^ The result was nil. The military consulates 
inspired the Armenian population with the erroneous idea that the time of 
independent government was close at hand for them, and their petitions and 
complaints were now no longer directed to the Turkish officials, hut were sent 
immediately to the consuls. 
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The Gladstone ministiy seourecl an idendual note lTi)ni ilie piiworr- mi Juno i I, 
ISSO, demaiidiup; a “ complete and immediate ” exeeuiion id iho nLM\-iii:-t uu m Ic 
of the Treatj' of Berlin on the part of the Bone, and a collei'liM:' iioie mi So)- 
temher 7,1880, recounting the reforms individually ami ehaiaeieimmp tin'm .i.-, 
pressing. One sentence in the note may be regarded as jnopheiii' ; mwa,-, ii-i ihe 
effect that the degveGKif lawlessness prevailing in the At iueniau provinm,-' Mniild 
most prohahly result in the de.struction of the Uhrislian populniimi in ituh 
district. However, when England occupied Egypt in 18,82, she lost lim eJiiinis 
to confidence on the part of the Porte. A wholly dilferent alLitmle wuli ivgaid 
to the Ai'inenian question was now adopted liy the powers. Germany inildmJy 
retiredj England maintained her military consulate.s only in Van, Diarbekir, and 
Erzevonm; Eussia’s attitude also changed, a fact connected with tlie eluiiigo of 
policy immediately following the death of Ale.vander 11. Nuiv liegan a ]ieiii,ul 
of attempts to spread Eussian influence and a growing want of conUdeiiee in all 
movements towards national freedom. Since 188-1 it v'as well nnilersiood in 
Gonstantinople that Enssia was occupied with extensive plains in Geutral and 
Eastern A,sia, and that it was improbable that she would intervene in the 
Armenian question. 

E The Eevolt.s akd their Suppression 

However, in Armenia events moved rapidly ; the sultry stillness that for- 
bodes the tempest had been produced by the disregard of law and justice, by the 
oppre,ssion of the tax gatherers, and the robbery of the Kurds aud Cherkesses, 
both among the enlightened population of the towns aud among the patient 
peasant folk, thanks to the presence of the English military consuls aud of foreign 
Armenian agents. The Cherkesses liad migrated into Turkey at. the peritxl when 
Enssia conquered the Caucasus, and regarded the right of lobbeiy in Upper 
Armenia aud in tlie Taurus as their legal privilege. The Kurds, who extended 
from their chief centre Bitlis on Lake Van to the Euphrates and the Hali-s, had 
never been entirely subjugated by the Porte, aud levied tribute (Hiatir) from the 
Armenian villages. Lilce the wild animals of the mountain range, these nomads 
continually changed their scene of operations from one to the other side of the 
inaccessible passes of Kurdistan aud Persia, spreading terror now into one valley 
and now into another by robbery, murder, and outrage. Unfortunately in 1891 
the kSulban uonoeived the idea of organi.sing these lawless tribes into a cavalry 
regiment ::(hainidied)j and armed them with modern weapon, s in the hope of 
: guiding their warlike instincts into some more imofitable channel. In the Eussian 
war they had been conspicuous for their want of diseijiline and tactical trainincr ; 
in peace, they became the curse of the country, hateful alike to the Turks and 
Christians. It is True that; the unsettled state of those districts: and the conse- 
quent uncertainty of ; justice, brought forth among, the Armenians themselves bold 
palikars and klephks, like the Greek heroes of the liberation these, favoured by 
the timid country population .. and by the designedly inefficient guard that was 
kepi upon the Eussian . and. Persian frontiers, plundered, and murdered in the 
.service of avenging justice with grievous results to the country and sore suffering 
; to jxisfi and unjust,, as :tb.e innocent..'had,to suffer with the guilty.. A ease in point 
was the robber chieftain Serop, who harassed for years the Yilayet of BitEs with 
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liis Ti’eH-armecl Isancl of fugitiyes (“Fedai”), Avliieli was continually reinforced 
from Eussia and Persia. 

It was, however, not in Upper Armenia, but in the Cilician Tauros uoitliwest 
of Tarsos and Iskanderun, that the revolt first broke into flame. In the niouii- 
tain district of Zeitun, near Sis, Marash, and Andrum, there had been living 
since the fall of the Ehupenid Empire (jr. 204) a strong, prosperous, and indus- 
trious population of shepherds, mountaineers, and peasants, who had iiiaiutaiued 
almost complete independence of Turks and Turcomans. The families of the 
“princes of Zeitun” certainly paid tribute to the Porte, but in other respects 
were independent, as, for instance, are the Albanians and Kurds at the present 
day. Their ballad singers, the Ashuges, extoUed their victories over the Tuik.s 
(1819, 1849, 1857, and 1862) and kept alive a .sense of patriotism. On January 
15, 1876, new struggles broke out during the Eusso-Turkish war. In the year 
1878 the Turkish commission proposed to introduce the sixty -first article of the 
Treaty of Berliu. The Zeltuuiots submitted, owing to the representatioirs of the 
Engli.sh consul of Aleppo, and permitted the construction of a Turkish barraclcs ; 
but in 1884 blood was shed in offering resistance to the oppressive methods by 
which the Turkish soldiers extorted money. Eevolt broke out; a secret society 
called the Siragan (the living) spread the guerilla war from place to place. Edu- 
cated Armenians like Garabed Nislian Hiurried from Paris and London to the 
help of their compatriots. The four “baron.s” of Zeitnn — ]\Ileh, Hratshia, Abah, 
and Aghassi — organised a resistance to the death under the leadership oi their 
chief Garabed Gir Panossian, othei'wi.se known as Jellad (the executioner). Like 
the Greek and Albanian palikars or the heroes of Crnagora, he created a little 
Montenegro in the Tauros. When the Turks destroyed the Eranciscan monastery 
and murdered the Pater Salvadore,. the Armenian.^ hurried to the help of the 
OathoEcs. It became clear that the division -which different missions had brought 
about in the Armenian Church had long since been absorbed by the higlter 
“unity in Christ.” Until 1896 they held out, with their brave women, against the 
Turks, who finally surrounded Zeitun with forty thousand men imder Kbemsi 
and Edhem Pasha. At length they submitted after European intervention, 
received forgiveness, a Christian Kaimakam, and a police of their own. Then 
began the beneficent work of Europe and America, as famine and plague were 
devastating the cormtry. 

The successful resistance of Zeitun had, however, also aroused the spirit of 
independence in the mountains of Upper Armenia. As early as 1887 the chief 
representative in Eussia of Armenian nationalism, the Armenian and Eussian 
general Count Loris-Melikov, had been co-operating with his Egyptian com- 
patriots, the ministers and statesmen Nubar, Tigraues, and Boghos ; the Asso- 
ciation Anglo-Ar^iicnienne had been formed, with the object of restoring old 
Armenia by diplomatic means. However, -the Eussiaus of those days (p. 213, 
below) had no intention of creating a hew “ thankless Bulgaria ” on the east of 
Turkey. By Eussian politicians Armenia was rather regarded as the fruit which 
was to ripen and fall into their own laps. As in Poland, Hungary, Persia,mnd 
Egypt, so also in Eussia, rich and clever Armenians had long since been playing 
their -part. The generals Dergugasso, Lazarev, Ealmtov, Argautinsky, Madatov, 
and the artist Adamian were Armenians.' 


Eor the moment, however, their influence had to yield before .stronger forced 
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In London and Paris two secret societies had been simultnncously iVirnied in INSi , 
rnnier Hampuidzvm/Dauiel, Gavo, and Danadiaii; these were kieiwn as die llini- 
sbak (die Bell) and Drosliak (the Banner), and were desl uiod te oppose die decla- 
ration of the Turkish, minister to the cFl'eot that “to rid the world of tin- Arivieniaii 
question, the only way was to rid the world of the Ar,!neiuans.’ It, is jtossilde 
that anarchists and nihilists may have been i'epre,se!de.(l in tlie reviiluliimary coin- 
mittees which had their centres at Titlis, Odessa, Athens, juul th;ne\a ; at an.v rate, 
the auxiliary federations which were formed, ii])ou the outlireak of llie niassaeri'.':, 
in India, America, and Europe, among the educated of every class or faith, had 
nothing whatever to do with either anarchism or nihilism. Indeed, the piojiulatiou 
and the clergy, like the American missions, were .strongly oppo.sed to any sncli 
movements, owing to their entire lack of prospect. 

To the south of the fruitful plateau of Mush, and dividing it from the norlli- 
ern portion of the great plain of Mesopotamia, there lies a wild district with 
fruitful valleys, from seven to ten thousand feet above the .sea, traversed onl)';, 
by mountain paths, and in many parts overgrown with fore.sts. Armeniau.s andl 
Kurds were here settled in close proximity, the former paying the irsual tribute}: 
(khafir) to the latter. In the year 1893 some of the.se robbers were instigated ti,,;: . 
an attack on the Armenian villages in the district of Talori. Tlie Kurds were 
defeated, and complained to the authorities of the “ revolt,” and Turkish troop.S; 
then helped them to “ collect taxes.” The result was the massacre.s of >Sa,ssii}ri 
where nine hundred to fifteen hundred men fell victims. At the representations 
of the powers a Turkish commission was despatched bn January 23, 1895, .‘ftoi 
investigate the traitorous dealings of Armenian robbers.” Finally the, consiilari 
deputies visited the district of Sassim and Mush in person, and established the; 
innocence of the Armenian population. The powers, on May 11, 1904, issued,; 
demands for some permanent inspectorial authority } under a, definite , governor.; 
The Turkish government replied with a counter proposal, for an extensive plan oli 
, reform, in sixteen, articles, and agreed to a general amnesty for all :Arraenians under, 
suspicion. ' ' ) , | 

On September 30, 1895, the Armenians of Constantinople proposed to empha-; 
sise the demands of the powers for the accomplishment of the promises bi the' 
, Treaty of Berlin, by handing a petition to the Grand ATzier in which the griev-; 

, ances and demands of their nation were laid down. A procession of two thousand 
Armenians marched through the streets from Stamboul to the Sublime Porte. 

■ Blows were exchanged with the Softas; shots were fired, a major was killed, when 
the police scattered the demonstrators ; some were stricken , down by the mob or 
were shot by , the police, prisoners in police stations were bayoneted, and Armenian 
: khans (inns) were stormed in the night.. Five hundred . Armenians were subse- 
quently taken prisoners; a general panic drove the others into the Armenian 
ohurolxes, whence they were only liberated by the interference of the ambassador. 
This unfortunate occurrence was the signal for hundreds of massaei’es which, 
acoompamed and conohxded by the blast of trumpets, broke out in all the six pro- 
: yinces which yvere to be the subject of reform, scoixrged the’ Gliristian population 
in foxxr additional . provinces, and forced the survivors eithe:c , to, die of . hxxngex’ or 
, change theii’ faith. From Oonstantinople the massacre extended to Akhissar, 
Trebizond, Erzinghiau, : Baihixrt, Bitlis, Erzeroxxm, Arabkir, Diarbekhv Malatia, 
, Lhax’put,, Sivas, Amasia,. Ainlab, Mersivan, Marasli,: Kaisarieh, Urfa. According 
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<0 the ambassador’s report to the Sultau of Pebruaiy 4, 1895, it is to be supposed 
hat from seventy thousand to ninety thousand huniau beings were slaughtei'ed 
)etweea August, 1895, and February, 1896, and that even more perished from livmger 
'ind cold. In Germany, Switzerland, and above all in England, the best minds of 
’he nation were anxious to send help. Johannes Lep^sius in Berlin moved tliou- 
’iands by his pamphlet “ Armenia and Europe,” and by his newspaper article The 
Christian East.” Amirkhanyanz, Avataraniim, and Garabed Tliouuiayan wrote and 
spoke to procure relief for the misery of their co-religionists, 
r Flowever, the revolutionists of the “Hintsliak ” were by no means idle. Excited 
fay the revolt of the Greeks in Crete, they had appealed to tlie ainlsassadors to 
■nvite the Turkish government to introduce reforms, and threatened disturbances 
'f an end were not made of persecution, imprisonment, and murder. These threats 
vvere renewed in August, 1896. On August 26, twenty-.six Armenians of the revo- 
[utionary party made a sudden attaclc upon the Ottoman l^ank in Constantinople, 
they declared that they would retain po.sse3.sion of the building and blow it into 
he air in case the Sultan should refuse their demands. They were prersuaded to 
Abandon their capture under a promise of safe conduct from the Kussiau drago- 
’nan. Meanwhile, however, the excited town, led by the Kurds and Eases, pre- 
jpared a counter stroke whicli cost seven thousand human beings tbeir lives. On 
^ 5 he 27tli, the English agent threatened to land sailors if the general massacre was 
'hot stopped. The despatch of the ambassador to the Sultan ran as follows : 

“ Greatly regret events ; these must stop forthwitli, or the existence of Turkey aud 
her dynasty will be endangered.” The collective note of August 31 emphasises 
the fact that it was in no way a question of the chance meeting of a fanatical mob, 
■out that all indications pointed to the existence of a special organisation known to 
she agents of the authorities, if not r '■’mlly guided by them. No movement was, 
kowever, made towards reform; the~ctfeiands of the great powers did not go 
beyond the paper on which they were written. 

t Armenia was bleeding to death under these fearful wounds. The Armenian 
puestion began to appear less imperative, though a repetition of the former horrors 
iiontinued to some extent, limited to special localities, aud resulting from the inde- 
pendent spirit and lawlessness of individual Armenian bands (a case in point was 
hat of Antraniks between Mush and Sassuii, November, 1901, to May, 1904). 
sThe jealousy of Eussia (which in 1904 deposed the Gregorian archbishop of Georgia, 
Kevork Sureniau, for his resistance to an attempt of Eussia to apqoropriate the 
financial admmistratiou of the eparchate) aud of England had prevented energetic 
interference for half a century ; the eyes of Europe were turned to more important 
events, to the war in China, Cuba, the Philippines, and South Africa. As early as 
Eebruary 20, 1894, the Erench ambassador Pierre Paul Gambon wrote to Casi- 
mir-Pdrier, “ There is no solution to the Armenian question.” The Armenian ques- 
tion is but a portion of the Eastern question, aud this again is but one piece upon 
the chess-board of European politics. The political objects of the Armenians are 
not the restoration of their old kingdom ; in view of the infusion of foreign natiou- 
alities throughout their area (see map facing page 203) this would he impossible ; 
but they desire to maintain their nationality, their church and language, aud to 
improve their social and moral condition. What they are anxious for is a move- 
ment for freedom by means of administrative reform, reform of the clergy, and 
episcopal administration, means for improving the national education of Christiaus 
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axid of other clasxses, aud means of checking emigi-ation. These xrere the ideals 
of the recently deceased Catholikos of Etshmiadsin. Paul Eohrbach lias insky 
eiuphasised the fact that all jndginents upon the Armenians are fi’om tlio outset 
distorted, unless they are based iii»n the fact that by birth, education, and dis- 
position the nation is Oriental. And if the mistakes of the Armenians fill to 
overllowiug one scale of the balance, their sufferings are more than an adeiiuate 
counterpoise. 
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III 

THE ALBANIANS 


Et t professor dr. KARL PAULI 

Revised axd Enlarged by Du. JIass F. Helmodt 


1. THE COUNTEY OF ALEAHIA 

r f THE countiy known to us as Albania lies on the coast of the Balkan Pen- 
i insula, between the thirty-ninth and forty-third degree of latitude north- 

1 It is a district about four hundred miles in length and one hundred and 

twenty in. breadth, upon the average, and is inhabited by a population of 
strongly marked nationality. The country has been but little investigated ; in fact, 
there are but two men who have devoted themselves to the knowledge of it. The 
first of these is J ohann Georg von Hahn, who carefully explored the country and 
its inhabitants when Austrian consul-general some fifty years ago, and collected a 
mass of valuable information upon the subject ; the other is Gustav Meyer, and 
to him we owe a scientific examination of the Albanian language. The Albanian 
people are known by the Serbs as Arbauassi, to the Greeks as Arvanitis, by the 
Turks and Bulgarians as Arnauts,. while in their own language they call themselves 
Shkyipetars. The first of these names is derived from the district of Arberi, as 
it is known in the Toskisli dialect, or Arbeui, as the CTeg(h)ish dialect has it, the 
district of the Akrokeraunian Mountains, and has from tlience been extended to 
include the whole people. The name Shkyipetar means “the understanding,” and 
thus denotes those who understand the national language.^ 

The Albanian is not tlie only inhabitant of the territory above defined. Only 
the north is pure Albanian, while the southeast is pure Greek; and the southwest, 
on the other hand, contains both races, so intermingled tliat the children learn both 
languages simultaneously. MoreoA-er, the Eoumauiaus inhabit the district of Piu- 
dos, and Bulgarians and "Serbs the district which borders their frontiers ; on the 
other hand, the Albanian race has also extended far beyond the frontiers of the 
country. On the Shah Dagh Albanians have appropriated the Avbole western por- 
tion of Turkish Servia, extending to Bosnia, and inhabit tire mountain region lying 
west and southwest of Novi Bazar. Large ^ numbers of Alhauiaus also dwell 

1 This "hypothesis is not, however, to. he tahen as certain. If we had hoforo ns merely tlie forms 
Skyipdig, “! understand,” Avhicli i.s said to be derived from the Latin exoipere, and Skyipfitar, little could 
then be urged against the tlioovy. There is, however, a simpler form, Skyip, which is an adverb, meaning 
Albanian. From this wa.s immediately derived the adjective Skyripe, “ the Albanian ” (langu.n.ge), hut the 
adverb Skyip can hardly he derived from the Latin exoipeve. Von Halm has already pointed out tiiis 
diflioulty, observing, “As the verb ‘Skipdig’ appeal’s from its form to bo a derivative, the question arises 
■whether it had not originally the meaning ‘to understand Albanian,' ryhioh was generalised at a later 
period.” In any case the' fundamental meaning of “Skyip ” appears to he “ clear, intelligible.” 
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within the kingdom of Greece ; in fact, the whole of Attica, with the exception 
of Athens and the Pinens, Megara, with the exception of the city, iSceotia, and 
the islands of Hydra and Spezzia, together with nianj- otlier districts, are inliabited 
by them. However, during the course of the nineteenth century tlie Albanian 
nationality in these parts has apprarently suffered a considerable decrea.se, owing to 
the fact that many Albanian families have adopted Greek mamiers and the Greek 
language, as the Greek is considered the more distinguished nationality. About 
eighty thousand Albanians are settled in Italy, divided among the former provinces 
of Nearer and Purther Calabria, Basilicata, Capitanata, Terra d’Otrauto, Abruzzo 
Ulteriore, and Sicily. The first mentioned were brouglit over about 1460 by 
Perdinand I to Naples. Their number was originally considerably greater, but 
many of them have been entirely Italianised in language, dres.s, and maimers. 
Pinally, three small Albanian colonies exist npou Austrian soil, — one on the Save, 
between Shabatz and Mitrovitza, one at Eara, and one at Pola. 


2. THE POPULATION OF ALBANIA 


The Albanians are divided into two main branches, which are also distin- 
guished from one another by language, — the Toskans and the Geg(h)es. The 
former inhabited the south, the latter the central and northern parts of the 
country. Their respective dialects are so different that they have the utmost 
difficulty in understanding one another, and members of one branch are obliged 
by degrees to learn the dialect of the other. In other respects, too, a strange diver- 
gence between the two branches has existed from early times. An attempt has 
been made to explain tlie difference of dialect on the supposition that the inhabit- 
ants of the' north were the Illyrians of antiquity, and those of the south the 
Epirots. This hypothesis is scarcely defensible. Apart from the fact tliat our 
knowledge of the ethnography of the old Eph'ots is by no means complete, it will 
be demonstrated later that the ancestors of the Albanians, far from being Illyrians, 
were Thracians. It may be stated that Gegish is the Thracian language as spolcen 
by Illpians, and that Toskish is that language as spoken by Greeks ; in other 
words, that the difference corresponds to that between Lombard and Tuscan 
Italian, namely, Latin in the mouth of Gauls and Latin in the mouth of 
Etruscans. 

In respect of religion the land is again by no means uniform. The north is 
predominantly Eoman Catholic, while in the south Greek Catholicism holds the 
upper hand. Mohammedanism, moreover, has spread throughout almost the whole 
, country, and the nunaher of its devotees is nearly .equivalent to that of the Chris- 
tians. The distinguished families, especially ' in the towns, are Mohammedans ; 
there are, moreover, isolated country districts which are Mohammedan. It will be 
understood that all of these were at one time Christians, and that they have gone 
over to Mohammedanism in, consequence of , the very various forms of pressure 
which the Turks were able, to exert at different -times, even within the present 
century. The only tribe which has remained pure Catholic is that of the Miri- 
dites, in, the north, from the.; fact that every apostate was immediately forced to 
leave , the district. There are , besides districts which are Mohammedan only in 
. seeming, and acknowledge, Christianity in secret, at the present day as previously. 
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Although, as we have said, the Albanians are thus divided by geographical, 
religious, and linguistic differences, yet they form one nationality with a strongly 
marked national character. The Italian Albanian, Vicenzo Dorsa, was entirely 
right when he dedicated his book upon Albania in 1848, “ Alla mia nazione divisa 
e dispersa ma una.” The chief reason for this uniformity of national character is 
tlip conception. of the family, whiehhas dominated the whole life of this people. It 
is by the solidarity of family life that we must explain their tenacious observation 
of ancient customs, which accompany every detail of honsehold life, birth, engage- 
ment, marriage, and death; thus, too, is explicable that fearful scourge of this nation, 
the blood feud, and also the political impotence of the country in spite of the great 
bravery of its inhabitants. 

A . The Ebmfants of a Populae Eeligion from Heathen Times 

The strongly marked conservatism apparent in all these facts has also con- 
tributed to the maintenance of numerous survivals of the old heathen popular 
religion side by side with the different religions which individuals have adopted 
as their official belief. As survivals of this nature Von Halm quotes the belief in 
the Elves, a household spirit, three monsters known as Kutshedra, Siikjenuesa, and 
Ljubia, the Ore, Mauthi, Fatiles, Dive, Eljamea, Kukudi, Vurvulak (known among 
the Geges as Ljuvgat and Karkancholi), the Shtrigea, Dramgua, and the men with 
tails. There is ho reason to suppose that these demoniacal beings are the survivals 
of some old pure Albanian popular belief ; they probably represent, to some degree, 
remnants of early Greek, Eoman, Slavonic, Turkish, and perhaps gipsy supersti- 
tion. The origin of the component parts of this popular belief cannot be pointed 
to with certamty. When we examine the appellations of these separate beings, it 
might be supposed that they originated from the nation from whose language they 
took their names ; but no reliance can be placed on this theory. The Alhauian 
vocabulary for every department of life is a motley mixture taken from all possible 
languages, so that it is liiglily probable that in mythology foreign names might often 
represent native conceptions. 

The Elves, known as the “ Happy Ones,” or as the “ Brides of the Mountain,” 
display a considerable resemhlanee to the fairies of German mythology, who bear 
the same name. They are generally feminine, about the size of twelve-year-old 
children, of great beauty, clothed in white, and of vaporous form. They come 
down in the night from the mountains to the homes of men, and invite beautiful 
children to dance; often, too, they take little children out of the cradles to play 
with them upon the roofs of the houses, but bring them back unharmed. Similar 
is the character of the Mauthi, as she is known in Elbassan, who is probably to 
be identified with the southern Albanian “ Beauty of the Earth.” She, too, is a 
fairy clothed in gold, with a fez adorned with precious stones ; “ the man who 
steals this is fortunate for the whole of his life.” Goddesses of fate are the 
Ore and the EatEes ; the former goes about the country and immediately fulfils 
all the blessings and curses which she hears. The Eatiles are the same as the 
ancient Greek Moirai. The Attic Albanians have only one of these deities, who 
still hears the anoieni name of Moira ; however, all the gifts which are offered to 
her upon a birth in the house are tripled. Horrible demons are the cannibal female 
monsters Kutshedra, Stikjennesa, and Ljubia. Connected with them is the Eljamea 
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of Elbassan, also a female demon, who can afflict ^vith epilei>sY. The Dif, or the 
Dive in the iTinnl, are giants of supernatural size, while tlu; houseliuld sjiidt, the 
Vittore, is conceived as a brightly coloured snake, v’hieli Ihes in llie of 
the house, and is greeted with respect and wishes of good fortune 1_>)- any one 
of the inhabitants who catches sight of it. The Yiivvulak, known in some jdaees 
as vampires, are sufficiently explained by this second title. Of a similar nature, 
are the Ljuvgats, “Turkish corpses with long nails, which go abmit in tlieir 
grave clothes, devouring wliat they find, and strangling men,’ as also are the Kar- 
kantsholjes or Kukudes, the corpses of gipsies whose breath is poisonous. 

B. Albanian LiTEEAi-uttE 

The literary monuments of the people are very few ; all that can he callen 
literature is confined to translations of the Bible and similar ecclesiastical com- 
positions, to national songs, and a few attempts at poetry among tlie Italian Alba- 
nians, and in Albania itself. Among the former we may mention Girolamo de 
Eada (1870), who has treated of the heroic period of hi.s nation, that is to say, the 
wars of Skanderbeg (p. 225). The poet of Albania rao,st famous among.st his com- 
patriots is blezim Bey of Bremet. He was a scholar acquainted with Arabic and 
Persian literature, and it was under the influence of these Oriental literatures that 
his poems were composed, as they indeed declare by their strong infusion of 
Arabic and Persian words. The spirit also is unmistakably Oriental, and their 
similarity with the poems of Hafiz, for instance, is unmistakable. The national 
songs are not without a beauty which is strilchigly foreign to our ideas. 

The creation of a true literature implied the fulfilment of one previous con- 
dition, the creation, namely, of a rmiform alphabet. Publications , have hitherto 
appeared partly in Greek and partly in Latin script. As, however, the Albanian 
language contains a large number of sounds, these two alphabets were found insuf- 
ficient, and it was necessary to supplement the deficiency by diacritic sounds, dots 
and marks, and so forth. The best of the alphabets employed hitherto is tliat of 
Konst. Kristoforidis of Elhassan; he employed the Latin alphabet increased by a 
number of diacritic signs employed upon a sound system. There is, moreover, in 
Elhassan and Berat a so-caUed national alphabet, consisting of fifty-two signs, 
which was invented, according to Gustav Meyer, by the Greek schoolmaster 
Theodore in Elhassan towards the end of the eighteenth cehtmy 

3. THE HISTOPY OE THE ALBAKIAKS 

A. Theib Oeigin . 

, & origins and of the ethnographical affinities of this 

nation has no| yet been entire solved. , The general hypothesis is that they are 
descendants of the. old, 'Epirots, whose Greek origin is denied by many scholars. 
It . has been further.rsnpposed That these Epirots were Illyrians, and .individuals 
have again assumed . the. identity of these Illyrians with the Pela.sgians ■'(con- 
cerning, these fiast. see yol.;.T7,;p;.269) ; others again, have, supposed an immigi’ation. 
of , the Alhauiaus fro.m ..the HaucasuSj where a people of like name exist (Vol. Ill, 
p, 29p. This theoiy is supported neither by history nor philology, though it mhst 
he said that all other hypotheses are raised upon foundations no less insecure. 
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Modem Albanian is a mixed language to an extent witliout parallel elsewhere ; 
Latin, Illyrian, Eoumanian, Greek, Turkish, and Slavonic words from different dia- 
lects have been infused ajuoug the pure Albanian words. This much, however, 
is absolutely certain, that Albanian is an Indo-Germanio language ; hence the con- 
nection with Illyrian is not intrinsically improbable, for this latter also belonged 
to the Indo-Germanic family. Howermr, the phonetic changes which are char- 
acteristic of Albanian by no means entirely correspond with those characteristic of 
Illyrian. Adequate remnants of early lUyiiau have come down to us in the proper 
name.s of the Eoman inscriptions from the different Illyrian-speaking provuiceS) 
and also in the Messatic and Venetian inscriptions. From these sourcewS it appears 
that the Indo-Germanic palatal sounds become m Illyrian c and g (%), while in 
Albanian they become s and z; the Indo-Germanic aspirated media become 
spirants in Illyrian and pure media in Albanian. Finally, Indo-Germanic inter- 
vocalic s appears to become h in Illyrian and s in Albanian. These phonetic 
differences definitely remove Albanian from Illyrian, and point to an entirely 
different group of the Indo-Germanic languages. 

From the nature of the cpiestion, onl}^ oue hypothesis remains open to us, that 
the Albanians were Thracians, and the phonetic changes above mentioned entirely 
correspond with those characteristic of Thracian. Moreover, Gustav Meyer has 
adduced the further fact that the transformation of the Latin element in Albanian 
is in complete correspondence with the similar transformation in Eoumanian. He 
is therefore enthely justified in concluding one ethnological origin for the two 
languages, but he is mistaken in his supposition that either the pre-Eoman Eou- 
maniaus spoke a language related to the Illyriau, or that both nations before coming 
under Eoman. influence absorbed a foreign and uou-Indo-Germanic element. It is 
hardly disputable tlrat the pre-Eoman element of the Eoumanian was the Dacian 
nationality ; this, however, is shown to he of Thracian race, both by the records 
of antiquity and by the remains of its language, though these are certainly exiguous. 
Hence it follows that the basis of Albanian was Thracian. We have, moreover, no 
record whatever of the existence of any nou-Indo-Germanic people in these districts ; 
the Bulgarians belonged to a much later period. 

From the geographical point of view, no difficulty stands in the way of tlie 
hypothesis of a Thracian origin for Albanian. The Thracian nationality extended 
formerly to the borders of Macedonia, whence the road to Illyria and Epirus 
lay open through the valley of the Haliakmon (the modern Gramino), and from 
the sources of these there would he no difficulty iu descending the valley of the 
Eordaiens (the modern Devol). Thus the immigrants would arrive in the di.strict 
of Elbassan. Though this town is not the Albanopolis, the capital of the Albauui 
mentioned by Ptolemreus (Elbassan was known in antiquity as Skampa), yet, on 
the other hand, the district of those Albanians was situated precisely iu this 
neighbourhood. They are mentioned side by side with the Taulautians, the Eur- 
daians, and the Dassaretes, and the modern district of Arberi, from which, as 
we have mentioned above, the name of Albanian is derived, lies but a little further 
south. 
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B . The History of Albanian Independence to the Time of Skandei;ih<:g 


OuE information upon the actual history of the Albanians is for the most jnirt 
very fragmentary. Native historical sources there are none ; we are roduced to 
the references derived from the history of those nations with wlioni the ^Vlbaniaus 
were brought into connection. Hence our chief sources are tlie Bi'nanthie elironi- 
clers, “who trouble themselves very rarely about these remote provinces." Our 
earliest direct information belongs to the year 1042 ; at that date, after subjugat- 
ing the Bulgarian revolt, Michel Papblago, the governor of Dynhachium, gatliered 
an army of sixty thousand men from his province and advanced with it against the 
Serbs. When the Normans made their expeditions of conquest (1081-1101 ; p. 92), 
the rule of the despots of Epirus from the house of the Konmeues begins (until 
1318; p. 109). The land then fell agam into the hands of the Byzantine empe- 
rors ; but the restless population repeatedly rose in revolt, and the most cruel 
coercion failed to secure a definite pacification. In the year 1343 fresh disturb- 
ances broke out, of which the Servian king, Stephan I)usau, took advantage to 
conquer the whole of Albania, Tliessalia, and Macedonia, and assumed the cor- 
responding title of emperox' of these countries (p. 109 f.). Upon his death the 
Servian kingdom fell into confusion, and Nicephoriis, son of the last despot, 
attempted to seize the government of Albania, but was defeated by the Albanians 
and killed in battle (1357-1358). The Albanians now fell again partly into the 
hands of the Servian despot Simon. A,s, however, he troubled himself but little 
about the country, the Albanians founded two practically independent provinces, — 
a soutliern province under Gjinos Vayas, and a northern province under Peter 
Ljoshas. Then began a period of Albanian migration, during which large portions 
of Macedonia, Thes.salia, iEbolia, and Acarnauia were occupied by pai'ties starting 
from Durazzo. Thence the Albanians spread further to Livadia, Eceotia, Attica, 
South Eirhcea, and the Peloponnese (see p. 219). After the death of Peter Ljoshas 
(1374), John Spata seized the town of Arta. His rule was a period of long 
struggles with different opponents, which continued almost until his death in 
1400. About this time most of the country was conquered by Carlo I Tocico (died 
July 4, 1429) ; he bequeathed what he had won to his nephew Carlo II Tocco of 
CephaUenia (p. 133), but was obliged, bowevei’, to cede the town of Jauina in 1430 
to Murad II, and to acknowledge his supremacy. ' "'i. 

The process of converting the countiy to MohammedanSm then began, which 
has continued till within the last century. It was chiefly the upper classes that 
embraced Mohammedanism, and for this reason they were able to found native 
dynasties, which in some cases actually acquired hereditary rule. Of these native 
pashas of Janina the best known is Ali, who was born in 1741 at Tepeleni, and 
murdered on Pebruary , 5, 1822, in a summer house on the lake of Janina, by 
Kliurshid Pasha (see Pig. 2 of the plate facing page 188). 

North Albania, which had become a Servian province, has a history of its own. 
About the year 1250 it went over to the Gatholio Church, as appears from the 
. letters of Pope Innocent lY. The family legend of the Miredite chieftain pre- 
serves tlie memory of this event, -The disruption from Seiuia, in which the noble 
, farqily of . the Btilzen took a prominent part, occurred after the death of Stephan 
.Hnsan (1355) about: 1368. - . 
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With, the year 1383 begin the invasions of the Osmans, which the Albanians 
opposed with Venetian help. Among these Turco-Albanian struggles those of 
Skanclerbeg stand out prominently. Shortly after 1403, when tire son of Yban 
Kastrioti (Johann Kastriota), the dynast of Mat, and Voisava, the Servian princess 
of Polog, was born,i Georg Kastrioti was carried off in 1423, with hi.s three 
brothers, by the Emir, Murad II, in the course of an incursion into southern 
Albania, kept as a hostage for his father’s fidelity, and employed in the royal 
Seraglio. There he . was brought up in the Mohammedan faith, and given the 
name of Skander (Iskander or Alexander) Beg. Conspicuous for his handsome 
form and intellectual powers, he soon obtained a superior post in the administra- 
tion. In 1442, upon the death of his father, Yban, his principality \va.s occupied 
by the Emir, and his brothers were killed. The revolts conducted by Arianites 
Komueuos (died 1461), Depas (Thopia), and Zeuempissa were crnshed by the 
Osmans. Kastriota concealed his thirst for vengeance, and remained in tlie 
Turkish service as if nothing had occurred. When, however, at the close of 1443 
the Hungarians defeated the Turks (p. 134), Georg escaped, with three hundred 
Albanians, from the Turkish camp, and seized Kriija, (Kroja, Croja) by treachery. 
He readopted Christianity, inspired liis compatriots to fight for their independence, 
and occupied the whole district in a month. All the chiefs placed themselves 
under his command, and paid tribute for the maintenance of the revolt. Skauder- 
beg continued the war with vigour, and in 1444, with fifteen thousand men, 
he defeated the Turkish army forty thousand strong under All Pasha and otlier 
Osman generals in the district of Dibra (Dma, on the Black Drim). In the year 
1449 he attacked Murad with one hundred thousand men, hut was defeated and 


forced to withdraw from Kruja, which he besieged. After the death of Murad II, 
in 1.451, he remained victorious upon the whole (p. 142), notwithstanding disunion 
among the chieftains and several defeats which he suffered ; in the ten years’ 
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armistice of Jlay, 1461, j'ilbaiiia Tras fornially ceded to liim. He sliowod ftreat 
oi'gaiiisiug ability, and made Hie eounhy a strongliobl of (Jbrisiianiiy, and bis 
vigorous services to this faith induced Pope Pius II to sel{!ct luui ns general for- 
his proposed crusade in the year 1464 (p. 144). The result of (his nio\-eiiieut wns 
a further outbreak of war. and once again the Turks were del'calud. lUit on 
January 17, 1468, Skauderbeg died at Alessio (Ljesh, near (be month of tlie Driu). 
His son being still a minor. Hie Turks were victorious. It co.sL iheni, hon-ei-er,, 
ten years’ fighting before they reconquered Kruja, on June 15, 1478, and .succeeded, 
thanks to the retreat of Venice (p. 146), in hrmging the land under their .sway in 
1479. After that date lai'ge bodies emigrated from North Albania, and the nmjur- 


ity of the Albanian colonies in Italy belong to that period (ef. above, j 


Another part of the conquered Albanians preferred to remain upon the spot and 
accept Mohainmedanism, while the remaining third lied into the mountain gorges. 


C . Albania IN the Nineteenth Gentuhy 

The forty years of struggle carried on by Ali to secure his despotism (pp. 176,. 
224) had so entirely accustomed this wild people to a military life, that when the 
Greek revolution broke out upon and after the fall of the despot (capitulation of 
Janiua, January 10, 1822) they eagerly seized this fresh opportunity for plimder 
and booty. The Mohammedan Albanians joined the Turks, while the Christians, 
especially the Armatoles and Elephts (iu particular the Suliots), living in the 
southern taoimtaiim joined the Greeks. In the course of this long straggle with 
their Mohammedan brothers the Christian Albanians were largely exterminated. 
After the battle of Navarino, 1827, the energy of the Albanians was turned 
against the Tiuks. They revolted under Arslan Bey and Mustafa Pasha of 
Scutari, and their rising was favoured by the Eusso-Turkish war, the simultaneous 
revolt of Baud Pasha hi Bagdad, and the iusurrection of Mehemed Ali in Egypt. 
After the conclusion of the peace of Adriauople in 1829 Eesliid Pasha appeared 
upon the scene with the whole of the Turkish army. In 1831 the revolt hroice 
. out once again ; hut, when Mustafa was defeated by Eeshid Pasha at Perlape, the 
: Albanians were again obliged to submit. A' later revolt of the Mohammedan 
population extended into Albania after 1843, as a .consequence of a general levy 
of troops from the' moimtaiu regions of Kumelia to Bulgaria. Omar Pasha 
defeated The Albanians in 1844 at Kaplanly and Kalkanclelen and conquered 
. Trishtina. . A ■■further revolt in the summer of 1848 , was speedily suppressed. 

> In the year 1879 the Northern Albanians opposed the 'concession of a part of 
Albania tOvServia and Montenegro, which had been arranged by the treaty of 
lBerlm, but in 1880 : and again in 1881 their revolts were subdued by Dervish 
Pasha, : , In. 1887 disturbances broke out in Albania upon the imposition of a new 
laud tax. . These movements; were’repeated from year to year in the pursuit of blood 
feuds, frontier^ quawels, etc. So lately as the outset of 1902 Khemsi Pasha had 
some trouble in restoring peace at Diakovo; but in 1904, the revolt was renewed. , 
A significant fael, is ;the, yigqronsvinterest taken in the solution of the “ Albanian 
question ” by the leader of the Tonitg Turkish movement, Ismail KemM Bey (p. 194), 

, who made Bnissels'his base of operations. In the spring of 1902 Aladro Kastriota, 
a supposed descendant of Skandeilieg (see genealogical tree on p. 225 ),: attempted 
to stir national Albanian feeling, though without any immediate success. 
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IV 

BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, AND SILESIA PREVIOUS TO 
THEIR UNION WITH AUSTRIA IN THE YEAR 1562 

Br DE. BEETHOLD BEETHOLZ 


1. PEELIMIRAEY GEOGEAPHICAL OBSEEVATIOR 

T he general term “ Sucletic Lands,” as employed to include Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, is only partially founded upon geographical facts. 
These countries, as compared with the neighbouring regions of the 
Alps and Carpathians, form in any case a uniform district, of which 
the component parts are not divided from one another by any great mountainous 
frontier, while they arc collectively distinguished from the adjoining territories 
by the uniformity of their elevation. On the other hand, all three countries are 
completely independent of one another by reason of tlieir respective hydrograph- 
ical isolation, and from the fact tlat they are watered by different river systems. 
Bohemia’s river system converges on the Elbe and flows towards the North Sea; 
Moravia’s waters are carried by the March to the Danube, while the main rive,r 
of Silesia, the Oder, empties itself into the Baltic. In re,spect of configuration, 
also, two of these countries are not materially distinguished from the adjoining 
territories. Bohemia alone is a land enclosed on all sides by natural frontiers ; 
the southern boundary of Moravia, on the other hand, lies entirely open towards 
Austria, while its boundary on the Bohemian side is marked by the Bohemian 
and Moravian highlands. Silesia, again, possesses a natural frontier only upon 
the south and southwest, — that is, on the side of Bohemia and Moravia, and not 
upon, the north and the east. 

Three great independent mountain ranges divide Bohemia from its non-Austrian 
neighbours: the Bohmer AYald divides it from Bavaria, the Erz Gebirge from 
Saxony, and from Silesia the Eiesen Gebirge and the Sudeten, which at the same 
time form the northeastern boundary of Eavaria.» The boundary between Moravia 
and Hungary is chiefly occupied by the western spurs of the Carpathiaus, olTshoots 
of which form a natural bridge between the Carpathians and the Alps. All these 
mountain ranges are, however, but of moderate height (the highest peaks in the 
Eiesen. Gebirge reach an average height of just over five thousand feet) ; tliey are, 
however, distinguished by thick forests and great scenic beauty, while the. Erz 
Gebirge is volcanic in charactei’, as is proved by the numerous ancient and liistori- 
cally famous hot springs and baths of Bohemia. 

The hydrographical system of Bohemia appears as one isolated watercourse 
running through the centre of the; country from north to south, and receiving all 
the streams from west and east. The Moldau rises in the Bohmer Wald, and first 
flows in a northerly direction from Prague to Melnik until it.s confluence with the 
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Gebii'ge first in a southerly and tlien 
course of these rivers uud of their tribu- 


yr 

Elbe, the Elbe flowing from the Eip/jsen 
in a northwesterly direction. The 

taries — on the left the Vottava, Bei^'^lauu, and Eger, and on the riglit tlie Lu.sch- 
nitz and Sazava — points to a gradp^nal slope of the country from the troi.itier.s 
towards the centre. Moravia, on thpe contrary, slopes southward.s, as is slrown h}- 
the course of the March; this also H receives the .streams from the. Jloheniiau and 
Moravian highland.s on the west, tl/'^^e Zwittava, Schwarzava, ()sl,'i\'a, Iglar a, and 
Tha)'a, together with tributaries frcflHm the Sudeten and Carpathian Mountains, 
the Thess, Bistritza, Bechva, and OsF^'ava. The upper reaches alone of lire (Ider 
lie within our district ; it rises on Moi®'-avian soil, forms part of the frontier between 
iMoravia and Silesia, and receives tr/5butaries both from tlie Sudeten (the Gpjxi) 
and from the Beskiden (Ostravitza, C'^^lLsa). The natural and comparatively easy 
passage from the Oder to the March Ibe “ Moravian Gate ” made the valley of 
these two streams one of the most important lines in conimunicatiou from tlie 
earliest period ; its importance has j " been commemorated in the , iiame “ Amber 
Eoad,” and its value consisted in i the fact that it was an immediate means of 
communication between the Baltic q’^ioa.st and the Danube, and thus formed a pas- 
sage from the Eoman Empire to German territory. Thus geographical configura- 
tion informs us of tire important f part which two at least of these districts have 
played in the obmmerce of the wqffrld, at an epoch upon which we have no written 
source of information. 

Access to Bolremia was made possible m antiquity by a number of mountain 
passes as well as by the waterwa;^ of the Elbe ; here were formed the earliest lines 
Lpommeroial intercourse, wliiclM, in spite of advanced civilization and iutercom- 
inunic^’^b ''ave remained Hxapi by the topographical character of the country. 
Ill partiCtiralbe need of salt,^,yhich was not to be found in the Sudeten countries, 
obliged the etiT opening qf^Smtercourse with all parts of the world, from Bohemia 
•to the Sasou distltS/O^liakie), from Bohemia and Moravia to the I,)nnuhe district 
■(Salzkammerg'ut), from Moravia and Silesia to Hungary and Poland. In Carolin- 
■gi an times we hear of imports of iron and metals into these Slavonic countries, 
.and also of exports of furs, wax, horses, and slaves. Prague was an inqiortant 
■commercial centre of the tentli century, and, according to the evidence of a 
Jewish traveller, Ibrahim ibn-Yalcub, was visited by Eussian and Slavonic mer- 
chants from Oracow, and by Mohammedans and Jews ; it was in connection with 
Passau and Eegeusbnrg by means of tracks over the Bcihmer Wald, with Erfurt 
and Halle by the passes of the Erz Gebirge, and with Meissen by the difficult 
“Serbensteig.” The Eiesen Gebirge, according to the testimony of Thietmar, was 
crossed from early : times by the difficult path which ran towards Iglau, that is, 
towards the. Bohemo-Moravian frontier ; it there joined the ancient line of com- 
munication, leading from the. interior of Bohemia through Moravia to Poland upon 
the one hand: and, Hungary upon the other. The connection of Moravia with 
: Austria was early accomplished . by means of bridges over the Thaya Eiver. As 
, : the navigable rivers .and the ti’aoks which entered the coimtry from without, and 
. were continued withiu it, formed, the first sign-posts pointing to permanent settle- 
ments, so also did the complex, system , of smaller rivers within the country. Apart 
: . from the earliest Germanic, icivilization in the first centuries of our era, concerning 
:■? Vfhich geography has no : clear; evidence, to give, we may at any rate establish the 
, ■ fact that Slavonic emigrants, (ftossed the frontier forests and took possession of the 
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valleys and plains. Here they founded their little villages in circular form, or 
more often in oblong shape, upon either side of some one thoroughfare ; here the 
nobles erected their " castles,” often in swamps and upon river islands. The above- 
mentioned Ibrahim has given us a description of the road to Prague as it was in 
the second half of the tenth century ; " The road runs aoro.ss mountains and through 
wildernesses; at the end of the forest there is a swamp of about turn miles in 
length, over which a bridge has been thrown to the town of Prague.” Kosmas 
says of the Moravian castle of Podivin, that it lay in the middle of the river 
Zuratka (Schwarzava). 

German colonisation then produced a great transformation in the topography 
of the country. In Silesia the Slav had brought scarcely oue-third of the arable 
area under cultivation in more than six centuries, and when we consider what 
wide districts in the east arrd north of Moravia the Germans were the first to 
colonise, we can gain a general picture of the civilization of the Sudeten coriutry 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The princes who invited the Germans 
into Slavonic territory were well aware of the advantageous configuration of their 
district, and knew that it promised a new and profitable .sphere for all those 
branches of agricultural activity which had long been practised in Western Ger- 
many. The employment of the heavy German iron plough instead of the light Slavo- 
nic mattock vastly increased the productivity of the soil. New objects; pf cultivation, 
especially the vine, which were introduced by the colonists, .djaye; for centuries 
played a most important part in the domestic economy of tlie to,iyhs and monas- 
teries. The clearing of the fore-sts and the deforestation of the country advanced 
uniformly with colonisation. The Germans by their mining operations opened up 
a source of wealth and financial activity of which the Slavs had never dreamed ; 
a number of towns (Kuttenberg iu Bohemia, Iglau in Moravia, Benisehau in Silesia, 
and others) owe their origin and development to copper smelting. This work of 
civilization was originally led by the monasteries, which were founded and main- 
tained in large numbers by the princes and nobility, especially the moua.steries of 
the Cistercian and Pimmonstratiau orders, whose activity can be clearly traced, 
especially in Moravia and Silesia. Both countries, which were but ill provided 
with monasteries and foundations unto, the middle of the twelfth century, 
developed in the course of this and the next century many such centres of intel- 
lectual and economic life which rapidly developed into large territorial lordships. 
Side by side with these, the. towns and villages developed on the ba.sis of German 
rights into independent corporations, partly in connection with older and smaller 
settlements, but in many cases by fresh settlements in the districts hitherto unin- 
habited. Another new feature which completed the transformation was the rise, 
in and after the twelfth century, of numerous ca.stles belonging to the great 
and small landowners of the upper and lower nobility. These were erected for 
the most part upon heights, mountain peaks,, steep precipices, and dominated the 
adjoining territory, with the land or water ways which pass beneath them. In the 
fourteenth century most of them became notorious as the eyries of robber knights, 
who were a continual object of annoyance to the town populations ; now their 
romantic ruins remain to us as the last memorial of their former political and 
economic power. 

Upon the whole the distribution of nationalities corresponds with this histori- 
cal course of development, although here, too, many changes in detail have taken 
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place from age to age. At tlie preseut day Live plaiii.s oi Loheniia, with the (‘omral 
part of the country and the east houndaiy towards .Moravia, aro or/copied hy tlio 
Slavonic population, while the Germans sumuiiul tliera in a coutinumis 

ring on the north, west, and south. Colonies of Germau-sptjaldiig naUonaliiies 
of greater or smaller size are also to he found sporadically in tlie interior. Finally, 
the German race has largely modified the pxipulatiou of all the larger towns ; in 
fact the central point and the earliest settlement of the (.ierruaii.s in iSolieiuia is 
the German colony in Prague, the existence of which is evidenced, as early a.s the 
■eleventh century. In Moravia national distinctions are less strongly marked ; but 
here also the largest continuous Germanic area exists in the numuLiunous north 
and on the lower Austrian frontier. In Moravia the essentially German character 
of all the large towns is more strongly marked than in Bohemia; these again are 
in connection with the greater or smaller isolated German settlements, such as 
Iglau, Briinn, Wischan, Neutitschein, and others. In Silesia the conditions are 
entirely similar. 

As regards the numbers of the populations in the mediieval towns of Boliemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, direct evidence is hardly obtainable in any case, and calc-nla- 
tions have been made concerning very few places. Thus it is said that in the 
year 1390 Eger had 7,155 inhabitants, in the 5’ear 1446, 7,340, and in the year 
1500, 5,525. Information from a wholly unreliable source concerning the town of 
Olmlitz (in the year 1060, 10,000 inhabitants, in the year 1415, 29,000) contra- 
dicts all other experience. On the other hand, the estimate of 1466 talceu from 
the papal document of. that year, to the effect that there were about 12,000 com- 
municants ill Briinn, appears not incredible. 

The natural position of the Sudetie countries as a link between the east and 
west and the north and south of Europe, together with the great wealth and 
fertility of their soil, explains the important position which they once occupied. 
Attempts have been made at different times to make them tlie centre of a great 
empire ; as, for instance, in the time of Samo, under the Moravian dynasty of 
Moimh, or again in the case of Bohemia during the domination of the Pfemyslids, 

, .and finally by the Luxemburg kings.' These efforts have sooner or later resulted 
in total failure, probably in large measure from the fact that the interconnection 
■of these three countries is by no means so strong as that of Silesia with the north 
.and of Moravia, with the southern neighbouring States, a relation further indicated 
: by the contignration of the 'country. , ; 


2, THE PRE-HISTOEIC PEEIOD 


. The condusioias of those who have investigated the pre-historio period in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia are marked by wide divergency.' While the majority 
of them support the view that here, as in other districts of Central Europe, Celts, 
Gormans, and Slavs followed one anotber, yet , other inquirers assert that the Slavs 
are indigenous to these, districts. Between these two views stand suppositious 
apparently more moderate, to the effect that the Hercynian Boii were not in any 
way related to the Celtic Boii, that the Marcomannian kingdom had its centre on 
Bavarian soil, or that both the Celtic and the Germanic people occupied but 
very limited portions of Bohemia and Moravia. In view of all this uncertainty 
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it would appear difficult to suppose that in the heart of Europe a wide district 
remained untouched for centuries, like a lonely island in the midst of the lieav- 
ing ocean, or that the miglity waves of Celtic and Germanic migration, which 
are attested by sure evidence, were beaten back by the inoimtain ranges of 
Bohemia and the neighbouring countries on the east. It is far more probable 
that one of the earliest waves of that Germanic migration which drove the 
'Cimbri and Teutons southwards about the year 115 b. c. washed over the soil of 
Bohemia and Moravia. Poseidonios informs us that the Cimbri upon their march 
attacked the Boii in the Hercynian forest, were driven back, and turned aside to 
the Ister. We may interpret this information to mean tliat the Cimbri invaded 
Bohemia over the Erz Gebirge from the north, that after an unsuccessful struggle 
with the Boii tliey turned aside to the p)laiiis of the March, and thence reached 
the Danube, Pannonia, and eventually the Skordiski on the Save. 

About two generations after these events, about the year 60 b. c., the Boii 
■evacuated the country to which they have permanently given their name, — 
Boiohaimum, Boiahaim, Boehmen, or Bohemia, — most of them removing to R^n- 
nonia or Noricum. In the time of C. Julius Crnsar the inhabitants of the HercyfK 
ran mountain forest are said to have been a Celtic tribe of the VolcaJ Tectosages. 
'They, however, were expelled or subjugated by the advancing Marcoraanni, who 
Iiad settled earlier on the, Main; this movement was carried out under the leader- 
ship of Mar(o)bod about the year 12 B. 0. About the same time the Quadi, who 
were related to the Marcomauni, found a settlement in Moravia. The name of 
this country in its olde.st form, Mar-aha, Mar-awa, appears as a compound of two 
■old German words, the one meaning “a spring” and the other “water;” as a 
matter of fact, the name of the district corresponds with the name of the main 
;river, the March. Our evidence for the early Germanic occupation of Silesia rests 
upon a basis no more certain than the evidence for Bohemia and Moravia; the 
name of Silesia is derived from that of the German tribe of the Vandilian Siliugi, 
•of whom Ptolemaios also speaks as dwelling in this district. The history of the 
Marcomanni and the Quadi in Bohemia and Moravia, so far as it is known to us, is 
■confined to military conflicts with the Eomans, which grew more frequent under 
the emperor Marcus Aurelius (165-180 A. d.). The triumphal column which he 
■erected iu Borne in memory of hi,s victory over these nations displays, even at the 
present day, a magnificent representation of these struggles, with many valuable 
■details of the life of the Quadi in ancient Moravia. 

Though the result of this war seemed to have portended the destruction of 
these nations, yet their name continues for another three centuries, until 
the westward expedition of Attila drove the main body of the Marcomanni and the 
'Quadi, like so many other German tribes, out of their settlements. During the 
■fifth and sixth centuries the deserted districts are said to liave been occupied by 
■many other German tribes, — the Heruli, Eugii, Langobardi ; of these events we 
. have no accurate knowledge. The historical centre of gravity lay at that time 
■exclusively in the .European west and south, where a number of Germanic races 
■were attempting to found new empires upon the ruins of Eome. 

. , During these centuries, when the history of Central Europe is veiled in 
‘deep phscurity, proceeded the steady emigration of the Slavs into the wide 
tlisteicts between , the Elbe and the Vistula, and southwards to the Danube 
districts, which , had been deserted by the general migration of the Germans 
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to Itomau territoi’y. It is indeed not entirely clear wlieLher the .stit‘aiu eiuuti 
exclusively from the upper reaches of the Vistula, or wlictlior slrunp iKulie.'. u£ 
emigrants may not have come to Moravia and Northern llungar}- Irmn the Slav 
kingdoms on the south. 

However, hefora the Slav races could attain any political organisation in their 
new homes, they succumbed about the middle of the .sixth eeuLiiry to the A\ ars, 
who advanced from the south of tire Danube in a westerly and icjitlunly directinu 
as far as Thuringia. The period of their subjugation seems to have la.sLeil for 
about half a century, until the Slav popidatiou on the central .Itauuhe -succeeded 
in shaking off the yoke of the Avar,s under the leadership of one Samu, whose 
Frankish origin cannot be disputed. The result of thi,s success was tire fouirding 
of an extensive Slav empire, the central point of which may have been -situated iit 
the Moravia and Bohemia of to-day. It had; however, no permanent existence, 
and after the death of Samo (685) the empue fell to pieces. 


3. THE MOEAVIAN EMPIRE OE THE HOUSE OE MOIMIR 


The further development of the Slav settlement, its extension, and its political 
organisation are hidden from us by a gap in tradition, extending over more than a 
century and a half. We may, however, conclude that the international develop- 
ment of the country progressed considerably, from the Bohemian legend as related 
by Kosmas in the beginning of the twelfth century, which teUs of Ilrok, Libusha, 
and of Piemysl, the farmer of Staditz, who was called from the ploughshare to the 
throne, and became the ancestor of the first royal house of Bohemia. 

It is probable that political and social life in Moravia developed much more 
quickly and strongly during the same period ; for before Bohemia emerges from 
the obscurity of legend into the clear light of history, there rises on Moravian soil, 
quietly and without any legeudai'y history, a self-contained principality known as 
the Moravian kingdom of the Moimirids, after the founder of the dynasty, Moimir 
(Mojmir). During the military period of Charles the Great it is unknown, and 
only appears in its full power during the peaceful reign of Louis the Pious. While 
Moimir did homage to the German emperor and offered presents, he extended his- 
power eastwards, driving out of his country the neighbouring Slav prince who had 
settled in Heitra. The Frankish counts in the East Mark and in Pannonia had 
every opportunity of watching the growth of the neighbouring Moravian kingdom, 
and the fact that the Slav prince took refuge with them upon his expulsion, and 
received their ; support, tends : to show that Moimir’s aspirations met with nO' 
approval upon this side. However, serious oppositiou to the powers rising on the 
frontier of the empire formed no part of the policy of Louis the Pious. 

After the treaty; of Verdun (843) Louis the German took over, 'with his districts'. 
in the East,: the task of; securing the. supremacy of the empire formerly founded by 
the emperor Charles; over the neighbouring Slavs ; it was inevitable that a struggle 
between the two States ;8hould break out, as indeed the Eranks bad already expected 
on, their side. Even the fragmentary descriptions which have come down to us 
giye an idea of the fury;, and,. extent, of this struggle, in which the weaker side, the; 
Moimirid; principality, ;:alway3,:. reappears upon the scene, heroically maintaining 
■ l6?;.B,osifcion in spite, of :repeated-defeat. , : Moimir himself escaped into his fortified 
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castles from the first attack which the German king delivered in the year 846. 
llis rule, however, was brought to an end by a domestic conspiracy led by his own 
uepthew Hastiz (ilastislav). The second Moimirid then received the inheritance of 
his uncle from the hands of the Fj'anks, to govern the land likewise under their 
supremacy. The struggle, however, soon broke out anew, because Ea.stislav fol- 
lowed in his predecessor’s footsteps, and strove to secure complete independence 
of the Frankish kingdom. German armies repeatedly marched upon Moravia in 
the years S55, 864, 866, and 869. However, no decisive battle took place, xit 
one time by pretended submission, and at another by flight into his impregnable 
ea.stles, Eastislav forced the Franks either to make peace or to retire from the 
inhospitable country. Once again domestic treacher}’^ pdaced the Moravian prince 
in the power of Louis (870). The defeater of Eastislav, his nephew Svatopluk 
(Zwentibold), secured the supremacy over the whole of Moravia under the pro- 
tectorate of France, while his uncle was punished by blinding and confinement 
in a French monastery. 

The political struggle for the foundation of a powerful Slav empire was accom- 
panied, from the outset, by a serious attempt to break the ecclesiastical ties which 
united these countries with Germany. German, Italian, and Greek priests were 
working simultaneously in the country, and the obviously disastrous consequences 
to the land afforded the prince Eastislav a plausible excuse for appearing before 
the Roman Pope Nicholas I with a request that he should decide what priests 
should henceforward be permitted to preach and teach in Moravia. The Pope, 
however, is said to have declined to consider the question, or perhaps to have 
decided it against the wishes of the Moravian prince, who in 863 aslced for 
fresh teachers from the Greek emperor Michael III, to preach the true faith to 
the Moravian nation in their own language. The mission was entrusted to the 
brothers Constantine (Kyrillos, 03willu3) and Methodius of Thessalonica (p. 77). 
Their spiritual work in Moravia began in the year 864 ; as, however, they possessed 
no high ecclesiastical rank, they confined themselves at first to the education of 
the children. As they desired to fulfil the object of their mission, the introduction 
of divine service in the Slavonic language, both into the Moravian and also into 
the neighbouring Slav kingdom of the Pannonian prince Kozel, the brothers, accom- 
panied by the most capable of their scholars, betook themselves to Eome in 867, 
in order to secure the Pope’s permission for the use of the Slavonic liturgy. Pope 
Hadrian II is said to have fulfilled the wish of the Moravians in 8B8. Feeling, 
however, a presentiment of approaching death, Constantine rescfived not to return to 
Moravia; he entered the monastery at Rome, took the name Cyril as a monk, and 
died shortly afterwards, on February 14, 869. The continuation of Iris apostolic 
work was left to his brother Methodius, who had been consecrated bisliop in Rome. 
Hardly, however, had he returned to Moravia with the intention of resuming the 
struggle against the German clergj^, so successfully begun, when the revolution 
took place, which cost Eastislav his throne and freedom, and transferred Moravia 
practically into a Frankish mark. Methodius then succumbed to his opponents; 
for two years and a half, during, the first years of the reign of Svatopluk in 
Moravia, he remained a prisoner in a German monastery. 

. Friendly as were the relations existing between the new Moravian prince and 
the neighbouring German Empire, and in particular with Karlmann the count of 
the East Mark, they continued but a short time. So soon as Karlmann had 
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leason to suspect the fidelity o£ Svatopluh, he seized his perscni and his property, 
and retained him. at his court in honourahle couHnemeut, with the idea that his 
removal would make it easier to establish Frankish supremacy in .!\[ora\’ia. How- 
ever, the oppressed Moravian population began a desperate atteiripit to S(‘i!uro. tlieir 
freedom. Karlniann thought that he could intrust the task of crusliiug thi.s movc;- 
ment to no more suitable person than Svatopliik, so entirely liad the Slav won 
the confidence of the German. Hardly, however, did Svatopluk find hini.self among 
his own people than he gave rein to his long-repressed fury, and with one IjIow 
destroyed not only the army which had been sent to his support, but also all sem- 
blance of Frankish dominion iu Moravia. In the two following years (872 and 
873) Kaiimann was unable to break down the resistance of Svatopluk. Not until 
the year 874 have we direct evidence of the conclusion of a peace at Forchheim, 
under which Svatopluk promised fidelity, obedience, and the usual auiiual tribute. 
Peace for eight years followed this act of submission. 

During the period of this national rising the Moravians also remembered 
Methodius in his imprisonment abroad ; their representations at Pome eventually 
induced Pope John VIII to order the Bavarian bishops to liberate the Moravian 
■apostle. Methodius immediately proceeded (about the outset of the year 873) to 
Kozel, in the Paunonian principality, and shortly afterwards to Moravia, where he 
was received with marks of high luspect on the part of the prince and people. 
•Svatopluk, however, failed to appreciate . the help which might have.heen given to 
his political plans by a firm establishment of the Slavonic church in the country. 
During the dogmatic quarrels between Methodius and the Bavarian clergy he 
■maintained a position of neutrality; he went so far as to express the wish that 
Methodius should prove his orthodoxy in Home before the Pope. The latter was 
thus for the second time obliged to jouruey thither, and hi the year 880 returned 
to his diocese under full papal protection, and with further recoghitlon of the 
•dignity of his position. Even now, however, it was impossible for him to gain a 
complete victory over his opponents in Moravia; the Bavarian clergy maintained 
their position in the country, and threw obstacles in his way. It ■was not until the 
last years of his life (he died on April 6, 885) that his position in Moravia became 
more peaceful. 

Within this period (882-884) occurred many violent political struggles between 
‘•Svatopluk and the neighbouring Fkanldsh districts. The Moravian prince then 
^appeared , as the protector of one portion of two families who were struggling to 
■secure, the position of count in the Traungau q,nd in the East Maik, while Arnulf 
■(Arnolf), the son of ICarlmann, who governed the marks of Karantania and Pan- 
. nonia, supported the opposition party. The -war began in 882, In 883 Svatopluk 
was raging in Pannonia “ like a wolf,” and in the foUowing year hostilities were 
renewed, The feud vfas only repressed upon the interference of the emperor 
, Charles III in the East Mark in August, 884. In 885 peace was concluded 
.bet-ween Svatopluk and Arnulf, : which resulted in a mutual understanding so 
.•complete that, wheh:' Arnnlf became candidate for the crown of Germany in 
Erankfort in the year 887,; Svatopluk zealously supported him. 

, Under such circumstances the 'werk of Cyril and Methodius could not fiomdsh 
in Moravia, the more so as the death of the latter had thrown the entire responsi- ■ 
bility upon the feeble shoulders of a disciple. In the very year of the death of 
i^IethpdiaSj, the year of Svatopluk’s.xeconciliation with the Franks, a general perse* 
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•ciitioii of the discijiles of Methodius began in Moravia ; only a few received per- 
inissiou from Svatopluk to leave the country. The Slav priests then took refuge 
in the south Slavonic countries, where their liturgy found a Held unexpectedly 
productive (p. 78). 

Thus politically as well as ecclesiastically Moravia remained in peaceful 
dependence upon the .Frankish empire until the year 890. At that time diver- 
gent conceptions concerning the relation of the Moravian princes to the German king 
brought forth new points of difference, which were only to be solved by further 
lighting. In the first campaign in 892, and more especially in the following year, 
the Moravians held the field ; but in the year 895, when the power of the Slav 
kingdom for resistance was to be tested for the third time, Svatopluk died a sudden 
but natural death. With him disappeared irrevocably the whole spHeuclour of the 
Moravian kingdom. The violent struggle between the brothers, who were the 
heirs of Svatopluk, accelerated the downfall, and the strength of the country was 
further wealcened by the secession of both Bohemian and Silesian districts, over 
which the military power of Svatopluk had extended his dominion. Under these 
eircumstances it was impossible for the country to resist for any length of time the 
fearful attacks of the Magyars, who advanced with barbaric ferocity. In the year 
'906 Moravia succumbed to this enemy, whom she had hardly bad time to observe, 
much less to fear, after concluding in the year 901 a peace with her great enemy 
the Franks,, which in no way limited her constitutional independence. .The 
Moimixids had eyes only for the limitations which hindered their national devel- 
opment upon the West, and failed to see the dangers which tlireatened their unpro- 
tected eastern frontier; this neglect brought about the downfall of their carefully 
■constructed empire. 

4. THE EMPIEE OF THE PKEMYSLIDS 
A . The Struggles of Ea.kly DEVELomENT (until 1140) 

The downfall of the old Moravian kingdom made room for the development 
■of other Slavonic States which had existed under the protection and government 
of the Moimirid Empire at the time of its highest power ; such were the Bohemian 
"duchy on the west and the Polish duchy on the northeast of Moravia. The for- 
tunes of Bohemia in particular were, during the ninth century, often closely linked 
with those of her more important neighbour, on the east. The expeditious of the 
Franks were on several occasions directed against both countries. The activity of 
the Slav apostles in 'Moravia seems not to , have been unheeded in Bohemia ; there 
is evidence for the fact that the Bohemian Duke Boiivoi was baptised by Methodius. 
In individual points, however, the relations of the two countries in politics and 
religiou are somewhat obscure, for the reason that the history of Bohemia is of a 
very legendary character until late in the ninth century. Bofivoi, a contemporaiy 
•of Svatopluk, is the first historical prince hi Bohemia, and his name follows a long 
:s'eries :of mythical rulers. 

However, the foundation of a uniform kingdom, and the definite establishment 
of the Christian faith in Bohemia, belongs to the period of the sons of Bofivoi, 
HpitignSv (Spitihney) and WratislaV, and his grandsons Wenzel the Saint and 
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Boleslav I. As early as the reign of Wenzel (Weuoeslaus ; see Figs. 1 and 2 of tlio 
plate facing page 248) took place the first inevitable collision between the ((erinan 
Empire, which had gained in strength since the time of Henry the Fowler, and the 
Slav power, which had grown up during the Hungarian wars. The .struggle had 
fatal effects upon German prosperity. Wenzel was a peace-loving prince, whose 
mind was bent more upon the salvation of the Church than on temporal sucee.ss ; lie 
readily recognised the supremacy of the German king, and agreed to the old trilmte, 
when Henry I appeared before Prague in the year 928. When, however, Wenzel 
in the course of domestic struggles lost his life in the year 985 at the hand,s of 
his brothers and allies, and Boleslav I, “ the fratricide,” became duke, tlie war with 
Germany broke out afresh. The Bohemian prince held out for a long time in the 
frontier fortresses and abattis, which protected his country against King Otto I, 
then hard pressed by enemies on many sides; eventually, however, Boleslavts 
strength grew feeble, and in 950 he submitted to the same conditions under which 
his brother and predecessor had recognised German supremacy. In the battle of the 
Lechfeld in the year 965 a Bohemian auxiliary force fought side by side with the 
troops of the united German races. Boleslav, who protected his frontiers against 
the impetuous Magyars, pursued the defeated enemy, and inflicted further defeat 
upon them. , b 

About this time appeared a dangerous rival to the rising Premyslid principality ; 
this was the Polish Empire. We first become acquainted with thb existence of 
this new power in the lowlands between the Oder and the Warthe about 9G3 ; 
its political centre was Gnesen, and it extended southwest; to the, modern Silesia, 
where it torrched the , Bohemian kingdom. At first the two Slav principalities 
maintained friendly relations ; the Polish Duke Meslco I (Mieczy.slav, Msoislav, 
Miseco; died 992) married Dubrava, the daughter of Boleslav I of Bohemia. 
She it was who won over both her husband and his ■ people to Christianity. 
As early as tire year 968 a Polish bishopric was founded in Posen, whereas 
the bishopric of Prague did not exist before the year 973 (jjrobably 975). Bohe- 
mian auxiliary troops supported Mesko in his struggles against his northern 
neighbours. The Polish and Bohemian princes (this latter the son and namesake 
of Boleslav I) made an alliance, and joined in helping the Bavarian duke Henry 
against the Emperors Otto II and Otto III in the years 976 and 983-985. Then, 
however, the band of friendship between the two brotbers-in-law was broken; 
Dubrava had died in 977. In the year 990 our authorities speak of the “hitter 
hostility ” existing between the two, as the Pole had captured a considerable dis- 
trict “ Eegnum ” from Bohemia, and had succeeded in maintaining his position in a 
series - of battles. Accurate geographical information is wanting, but from the 
mention Oi the place Niemtsch (Hemci) it has been concluded that the scene of 
the war was Silesia. A long period of bitter struggle between the two neighhour- 
ing States followed, which severely tested the resources of the Premyslid kingdom. 

After about a century of . development Bohemia had now arrived at a turning- 
point, which is marked, upon the one hand by a decline in political powers and on 
the other hy violent domestic, convulsions. That period came when Adalbert, the 
.second bishop of Prague, abandoned “ the blind nation rushing to its own downfall,” 
left his country and his, hom,e>:and preferred to sacrifice his life in missionary work 
among the savage Prussians (997). It is the period when a noble native family, the 
: .Slaynikings, from whioh Adalbert was sprung, was exterminated by Duke Bole- 
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.slav II and the nobility. The contagion of discord soon extended to the royal 
family, ami the Pfeniyslids and the Boheniian.s were governed by dukes, designated 
by the chroniclers as “ basilisks,’’ or “ poisonous vipers." 

Hardly had Bole.slav III, the son of Boleslav II, assumed the government in 
tire year 999 than he attempted to destroy his two younger brothers, Jaromir and 
Udalrich, and upon the failure of his attempt drove them out of the country with 
their mother ; they found a refuge at the imperial court in Germany. The con- 
dition of affairs naturally enabled the warlike Polish Duke Boleslav I Chabri 
(Chrobry or Ghrabry; 992-1025) to seize Bohemia, with the help of dissatisfied 
Bohemian nobles, at the outset of the year 1003, after previously cDiu)uering the 
German frontier land between the Oder and the Elbe, and also Moravia. He 
declined, however, to do homage to the emperor for his new dominions, and 
Henry II resolved to deprive the Pole of his latest acquisitions. Bohemia was 
reconquered at the first attack (1004), and Prince Jaromir was invested with 
the duchy of Bohemia. The struggle for the other conquests of the Pole ended 
in a long war between the German emperor, who was supported by the 
Bohemians, and Boleslav Chabri; the war occupied almost the entire reign of 
this prince. 

In the course of the struggle between the Bohemian and Polish powers victory 
returned to the flag of the former, especially after the death of Boleslav Chabri 
(1025), when a period of internal confusion began in Poland; while in Bohemia, 
after the short rule of Jaromir, his brother Udalrich seized the reins of govern- 
ment, with the support of his bold son Bfetislav. To Bfetislav is in particular due , 
the achievement of obtaining from Poland the land of Moravia in 1029, the last of 
the great conquests of the period of Boleslav Chabri. The union of this district 
with Bohemia materially increased the prestige and the strength of the Piemyslid 
dynasty. 

After tlie death of his father Udalrich (1034) Bfetislav took over the .sole 
government. In 1039 he undertook an expedition into Poland with a large army, 
and made a victorious advance as far as Giiesen, plundering and devastating the 
land on aU sides. At the point where the corpse of the Bishop of Prague, Adal- 
bert, had been laid to rest after his martyrdom at the hands of the Prussians (997), 
Bfetislav atoned for the ingratitude of his forefathers to this noble man ; lie made 
his Bohemian and Moravian subjects renounce at the martyr’s grave, while they 
were in arms, a number of heathen customs of long standing, against wJiich Adal- 
bert had already inveighed. The “ sacred burden,” the remains of the martyr, were 
then brought hack to his native land. The conquests, liowever, of certain di.stricts 
of Poland had to be abandoned wlien the emperor Henry III protested against 
them. Like Henry II before him, his son was determined to prevent the creation 
of a great Slav empire on the east of Germany. Bfetislav accepted the challenge 
forthwith, and in the first year of the war (1040) he secured a great success. In 
the following year, however, the course of the camjiaign was so disa.strou.s to the 
Bohemians, ovzmg to the treacherous desertion of certain nobles to the emperor’s 
cause, that the Bohemian ruler was forced to sue for peace. Only two Silesian 
districts of his Polish conquests were left to him, and these were shortly' afterwards 
perforce restored to the Polish prince in return for a yearly tribute. Henceforward 
Bfetislav renounced all military, operations against the German Empire, and indeed 
supported the emperor in his campaigns, e.specially against Hungary. Bfetislav 
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secured peace and quiet for the advancement of civilization and ecx)nomic pros- 
perity in his own territories. During his government in Bohemia and Moravia 
several important monasteries were founded. In tire interior of liis extensive 
empire he hoped to he ahle to secure permanent order, even after liis death, through 
his heir. He bequeathed to liis first-born son, Spitignev, the government in 
Bohemia, together with the general right of supremacy; Moravia he divided among 
his three jmuuger sons, Wratislav, Konrad, and Otto. A fifth son, J aroinir,, was. 
intended for the ecclesiastical profession. 

Bfetialav had, however, taken inadequate measures to secure the performance 
of these conditions, and the reaction began immediately after his death (1055). 
Spitignev deprived his Moravian brothers of their rule, destroyed the nobility of 
Moravia, who attempted to offer resistance to his aggressive measure.^, and finally, 
for unknown reasons, expelled from Bohemia the Germans, who had acquired great 
influence during his father’s reign; he also banished his mother, Judith von 
Schweinfurt, the first German princess who had occupied the throne of the Pfemy- 
slids. However, the government of Spitignev lasted scarcely six years (1055- 
1061). 

His brother and successor, Duke Wratislav II, reverted, to -his father’s policy, 
both with relation to the government and the adjoining Moravian districts, and also 
in regard to his relations with the German emperor. Bfetislav had given Moravia 
its first monastery by his foundation at Baigern (1048), and Wratislav, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties raised in his path by his brother Jaromir-Gebhard, 
bishop of Prague, founded the bishopric of Olmutz in 1062, which afterwards 
became the ecclesiastical centre of Moravia. Of very considerable importance tO’ 
Bohemia and to the German Empire are the personal relations upon which Duke 
Wratislav entered with the emperor Henry IV ; these endured unchanged during 
the whole government of the two rulers, notwithstanding the general secession of 
. the princes from the emperor and the warnings of Pope Gregory VII. As a reward 
for tills personal fidelity and for the constant military help which the formidable 
reputation of his troops was ahle to give the emperor, the Bohemian duke was 
rewarded at different times by neighbouring pieces of territory, tliough he was 
unable to maintain a permanent supremacy over them ; and in the year 1086 he 
was allowed to assume the dignity of king, though this was merely a personal 
concession to himself. So great was the reputation possessed, by Wratislav in 
Germany that the archbishop WezBo of hlayence announced the elevation of the 
Bohemian : duke to the dignity of king iu these words to the Pope.: " All are 
. agreed that, he would have been worthy of even higher favour, if any'shch could 
have been found for him.” Only in his own house did Wratislav fail to secure 
peace. , There were continual quarrels now with hia brother the bishop of Prague, 
now again with his, other brothers the Moravian princes, and also with his son 
and his nephews, iffihese differences often caused local disturbance, and some- 
times foined: Mm to. take up arms against his opponents: The cause, of them 
among the Pi’emyslMs,rT- and they were to endure .for almost the next century and 
a half, —consisted in, tbatxegulation, for the succession, the " Justitia Bohemorum,’i 
which Duke Bfetislav is said to have arranged upon his death-bed; according to 
this, supremacy was to fall to the eldest son of the house. ' , 

It was the Moravian princes who more particularly revolted against the pb^er’ 
: qf tbe, Duko^ of Bohemia ..in .thaattempt to establish fiheir claim to the BbheiniaA' 
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tin-one. During. the reign of the two successors of Wratislav (died 1092), Iiis sons. 
Bretislav II and Bofivoi, we have struggles with TIdalricli of Briinn and Lutold of 
Bnaim (1101), and some years later (1105 and 1107) with Duke Svatopluk of 
Olmiitz ; these produced very serious disturbances. At the same time the Premy- 
slid Empire was involved in numerous military enterprises abroad : at one time 
against Hungary, at another against Poland ; now upon its own initiative, and again 
as following the German kings. The relations of the coirntry to the emphe were 
by no means disturbed by this internal confusion ; on the contrary, the emperor was 
often called in as arbitrator. This struggle increases in dramatic force until it 
reaches its highest point in the year 1125. Duke Vladislav, also a son of Wrat- 
islav II, had died, and had been succeeded in the government by his younger 
brother Sobeslav ; he was opposed by his cousin Prince Otto of Olmiitz, who found 
a powerful ally iu King Lothar of Siipplingenburg. Hitherto German kings had 
offered no direct interference in the struggle of the Bohemian rivals, but Lothar 
led the army to Bohemia in person to support the cause of his protdgd Otto. 
The result was the fearful battle of Kulm on February 18, 1126, in which not 
only the German knights in the king’s service met with total defeat, but the 
Moravian prince was also slain. 

The wars of succession were, however, not concluded. During the government 
of SobSslav (1126-1140) the country was in a continual state of internal ferment. 
However, the duke vigorously suppressed one conspiracy after another, and thus 
secured time to carry on his numerous foreign wars, chiefly against Poland, which 
he repeatedly devastated (1132-1135), then in the service of King Lothar, with 
whom he had made peace immediately after the battle of Kulm; he took part in, 
Lothar’s wars in Germany, Italy, and Hungary, ^ 


JB. VlADISAV II AND HIS SUCCESSORS UNTIL THE AGREEMENT OE 1197 

Under the successor of Sobeslav, Ms nephew Vladislav II, the smouldering fire 
blazed up. The youthful Bohemian duke was opposed simultaneously by a num- 
ber of Bohemian Premyslid princes, by the Moravian princes of Briinn, Olmiitz, and 
Znaim, and by a portion of the Bohemian nobility. Thanks, however, to his own 
determination, to the fidelity of his followers (including his brother Thebald and 
the bishop of Olmiitz, Heinrich Zdik), and also to the vigorous support afforded by 
the emperor Konrad II, a half-brother of his wife Gertrude, he forced the allies to 
retreat. 

The struggles of the Duke of Bohemia with the Moravian Pf emyslids, e.specially 
with Konrad of Znaim, endured for years. Eventually the forces of the latter were 
exhausted, and the world-inspiring idea of a second crusade diverted men’s ininds 
from the monotony of domestic strife. The close relations of Bohemia to the Ger- 
man Empire at that time, and also the energy of Bishop Heinrich of Olmiitz, made 
the political movements felt, in this country in full force. The summons for a 
crusade to Palestine (1147), and for a simultaneous enterprise against the heathen 
■\Vends on the lower Elbe and Vistula, was enthusiastically received by Bohemia 
and Moravia. Under the leadership of Bishop Heinrich and some of the Pfem}’- 
slid princes, one party started off with the northern crusading army, while Duke 
Vladislav with a no less splendid force joined Konrad III and the eastern host, 
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though the duke was forced to return from Constantinople or Nikaia by reason of 
the great hardships of the campaign. 

A few years later, on June 25, 1150, death deprived tlie duke of liis iaithful 
counsellor, Bishop Heinrich of Olmiitz. The bishop was a personality of very liigh 
importance both in the ecclesiastical and political world. Fully penetrated liy 
German ideas and German culture, he was respected both by the empenu' Conrad 
and by Pope Eugenius III, who selected him for important diplomatic missions, 
such, for instance, as the attemj)ted union between the Greek and Homan Cluirches 
proposed by the Pope. The Pope’s words to the emperor respecting this bishop are 
more than a mere compliment: “Tliough we .should have been very glad to keep 
with us for some time in high honour and affection thi.s good and pious man, yet 
we send him back to your Highness, knowing a.s we do how great is your need 
of him.” Between the years 1142 and 1147 we, see Heinrich at lea.sb onc(3 every 
year at the German court, and in personal attendance upon the emperor Conrad. 
Heinrich’s position in the empire can be well inferred from tJie words of the 
emperor in. an official document, to the effect that he had chosen the bishop of 
Olmiitz in preference to all the bishops in the empire, on accovint of his stainless 
faith as a teacher and mediator in all things pertaining to the service of God. His 
energy as regards Bohemia and Moravia was very considerably paralysed by the 
endless quarrels of the Premyslids among themselves. Tlie fact is, however, of 
importance that he was, by means of his connection with Germany, the first means 
of bringing the ideas of German civilization into Moravia and the Pfemyslid coun- 
trie.s; for the church of Olmiitz, for instance, he secured, in full accordance with 
German custom, a grant of jurisdictional immunity, — a privilege which had 
hitherto been luilrnown in this district, and was soon to become of great impor- 
tance to legal developments in Bohemia and Moravia. 

The reign of Vladislav continued long after the death of Bislrop Heinrich ; the 
king lived in prosperity and fame to his latest years. The dangers threatened by 
Moravia had been obviated for the moment by. establishing Bohemian Premyslids 
in the divided principalities; it is true that many a baui,shed Premyslid prince was 
living abroad, only waiting for the moment when the throne of Vladislav should 
begin to totter ; yet he was successful in preserving.*<jhis rule for a long time from 
any shattering blow. An important means to this end was tlie fact that upon the 
accession of Frederic I Barbarossa to the German throne in 1152 Vladislav con- 
tinued in the traditional path of fidelity to the emperor and empire. At the right 
moment, and by means of the dexterous mediation of Bishop Daniel of Prague, the 
tie between the two princes was drawn even closer (June, 1156). The Duke of 
Bohemia undertook to place his subjects at the.. .gimperor’s disposal for military 
expeditions, and; in return for this he received certain small concessions of ter- 
ritory, and also the honour of kingship, which, exactly seventy years before, had 
been conferred by the emperor Henry IV upon Wratislav II, the grandfather of 
. Vladislav. ■ u. f ■, 

Bohemia now entered .upon a military period. First of aU. the country shared 
in Barbarossa’s : Polish . ..campaign , of 1157, crossed the Oder, and cleared the 
; path far. into a foreign country for the imperial .army. Though the enterprise had 
■ no, importance for Bohemia; itsell,.it. was of great import to the independent prin- 
.cipality of Silesia. , 'This .nampaigir, which was repeated in 1163, resulted in the 
, . recall: of. the sons, of, VladislayvII by: the Polish duke Boleslav IV Kendzierzavy. 
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In 1146 be bad driven bis brother Vladislav II from the throne, and forced him 
to Hee to bis half-brother, the emperor Conrad III ^ of Germany (be died about 
the end of 1162 or the beginning of 1163). These children were then reinstated 
in their father’s inheritance, Breslan, Glogau, and Oppeln. The Polish supremacy 
over these districts was indeed maintained for a considerable period. But the 
' three princes, Boleslav, Mesko (Mieczy.slav, Msoislav), and Conrad, who had spent 
the whole of their youth in Germany, were the first who brought Silesia within the 
area of Western civilization. It is of great historical importance that the Bohe- 
mian king co-operated in the first attempt to sunder Silesia from Poland, and 
connect it with the German Empire. 

In the year following the Polish war the Bohemians received a summons to a 
campaign against Milan. The youthful Bohemian knights eutlursiastically sup- 
ported the summons, though the older nobility regarded the new policy with sus- 
picion and distrust. Vladislav, without consulting his nobles, had been crowned by 
the emperor on January 11, 1158, at an imperial diet in Eegemsburg, and had 
agreed to Frederic’s conditions, without their consent. Their opposition, liowever, 
went for nothing. The spirit and bravery of the Bohemian warriors contributed 
largely to secure victories for the emperor, both in this year and in Ins later cam- 
paigns and conflicts in Italy (1161, 1162, and 1167). It must he said that their 
plundering habits procured them an evil reputation both abroad and in the emper- 
or’s countries. Successful,, too, was an expedition which King Vladislav led to 
Hungary in 1164, in order to support liis protdgd Steplian III in the struggle for 
the succession against Stephan IV, who was supported by the Byzantine emperor. 
The treasures of the Greek campaign provided a rich booty. 

Towards the end of Vladislav’s reign his relations with Frederic Barharossa 
were clouded, for many reasons. Upon his resolve to transfer tire government of 
Bohemia to his son Frederic without the consent of Barharossa, the German 
empei’or opposed this arbitrary action on the part of the Bohemian king, and, 
instead of Frederic, made his cousin Sobeslav II duke of Bohemia, The imme- 
diate consecpienoe was a protracted struggle for the throne. Frederic was obliged 
to give way at first, but at a later period he recovered the emperor’s favour and 
reconcpiered the supremacy from Sobeslav (1179). 

In this struggle he was supported bj' Germany, and also, in particular, by the 
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Moravian prince Conrad 'Otto, who, in all pnibaliility, was sjii'uiig from a cullaieral 
branch of the Bohemian Preuiysluls, and had succeeded iimler King \Madisluv II 
to the principality of Zuaim upon the extinction of a native lino of ruh'rs. Krom 
the beginning of Sobeslav’s reign, Biiinn and Oliniitz were governed by his j-onnger 
brothers, Udalricli and Wenzel, so that the Moravian bramdi of the l'rei)i}'slids 
became entirely extinct about the year 1174, However, the struggle between 
Bobemia and Moravia broke out once again. The second reign of hrederic, the 
“ inexperienced helmsman,” as a contemporary chronicler nainea him, was no less 
short than the former ; a propular rising forced him to tlight, and he applied for 
help to the emperor. The ducal tlrroue ,of Bohemia seemed destined to fall to 
the Moravian prince Conrad Otto, who already unitexl under lus rule the three 
compoueut kingdoms of Moravia. However, Brederic Barliaivi.s.sa .summoned the 
two Pfeiuyslids to appear before liis corut at Kegen.sburg, and delivered his deci- 
sion ou September 29, 1182 ; Frederic was to reign iii Bohemia, a.s Irefore, while 
Oo'nrad Otto was henceforward to govern Moravia as a ruargraviate, immediately 
depeuding on the emperor and in complete independence of Boliemia. This 
decision if maintained in its original form would have had great importance 
for the internal development of. the Pfemyslid Empire. This, however, did not 
prove to. be the case; the intere.st.s of Barbarossa and of his successsor were 
diverted from the affairs of the East by event, s in other parts of the empire, 
and it was inconceivable that the weak country of Moravia could maintaiu 
its independence of. Bohemia without support. The emperors, it is true, did 
not entirely renounce their claims to treat Moravia as an immediate depend- 
ency of the empire ; at the same time they did not prevent the Bohemian and 
Mora viau princes from arranging their mutual relations according to their own 
will and pleasure. Apparently, Conrad Otto acknowledged tile dependence of 
Moravia upon Bohemia in the year 1186, iu return for a guarantee of the succes- 
.aion to the Bohemian throne. This arrangemenb was made after a military con- 
flict, the result of which, was indecisive. In any case he was duke of Bohemia 
in 1189, and thus united both countrie,s under bis government. . 

He. died on September 9, 1191, far from his home in Sicily, in the train of 
Henry VI. The struggle for the supremacy in Bohemia, and Moravia thereupon 
broke out. again between the two lines of the Sobeslavids andi Vladislavids, and 
the emperor eventnally decided in the favour of the latter; oouf erring Bohemia 
(1192) mpon Premysl Ottokar and Moravia upon Vladislav Heinrich, t^^^ 
younger brothers of the duke Frederic, who died, in 1189. Peace,: however, was 
. . not even then, secured. In the following year the . brothers were driven out by 
, their cousin Heinrich Efetislav, who was also bishop of Prague, and ruled over 
both coiintries imtil . 1197, His death seeme'd likely to become the. occasion of 
a further struggle dor ,. the succession between the two brothers, Pfeinysl Ottokar 
and 'Vladislav Heinrich, , The latter,: however,, was; a peaceable character, and 
, found a solution. : of;, the^v.dif&culty, by offering hiS hrothef an arrangelneut for the 
, . .partition of the empire,: which , occurred to his mind when the armies were drawn 
: up for battle on December 6, 'll 97. The proposition was that 'PfemysT Ottokar 
shoidd rule iu Bohemia and "Vladislav Heiuriob in. Moravia, while both " were to 
have one mind as they had one, rale.” Though this arrangemeut doss not in the 
least _ represent the nature of , their subsequent relations, it none the less remains 
: .certain , that with this convention a new: age begins in the history of the 
Premyslid kingdom, ’ — 
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0 . The Pkemyslid Kingdom at the Height of its Pkospekity 

This fraternal compact of 1197 brougM to a somewhat unexpected conclusion, 
the unfruitful period of Bohemian history, during wliieli the domestic policy of 
the country was dominated by continual quaiTels concerning the succession, while 
-economie development and the progress of culture was checked, and only the 
unbridled warlike temperament of the people was stimulated. However, towards 
the close of the twelfth century the ioilitary element falls into the background of 
the history of the Bohemian territories, while civilization and progress gain the 
upper hand. Feud and quarrel in the royal family disappear, and brotherly love 
and unity promote the hold plans conceived by the head of the family, the Duke 
of Bohemia, for the aggrandisement of his empire and his royal house. The Ger- 
man emperor no longer settles Bohemian affairs at his own will and pleasure ; oil 
the contrary, the Bohemian princes derive considerable advantage from the strug- 
gles and confusion prevailing in the German Empire. 

Supported with unselfish devotion by his Moravian brother, the Margrave 
Vladislav Heinrich (died 1222), both in his diplomatic and military enterprise, the 
new duke of Bohemia cleverly utilised the quarrel of the rival German kings, 
Philip of Swabia and Otto of Brunswick, to secure the recognition of Bohemia asa 
kingdom for himself and his successors, first from Philip, then from Otto after 
Philip’s secession to the other side, finally from Pope Innocent III (1204). Hardly 
had the youthful Hohenstauffen Frederic II appeared upon the political scene 
than the duke induced liim also to confirm the existence of the kingdom, first in 
the year 1212 and afterwards in 1216, to recognise his firstborn son as a .successor 
to Bohemia, and to grant other privileges in addition. This event marks the 
advancement of the right of primogeniture as the principle of succession against 
the right of seniority which had previously been accepted. Advancement in politi- 
cal prosperity was accompanied by great changes in the interior of the country. 
Under these two princes, Pfcmysl Ottokar and Vladislav Heinrich, Bohemia and 
Moravia, the civilization of which was then somewhat backward, strove to rival 
the economic prosperity of Western Germany. 

German colonisation gave the Slav territories, from a political standpoint, a new 
constitution for town and village, and from a social standpoint a class of free peas- 
ants and 'citizens, hitherto unknown. The colonists taught the country the need 
for more thorough tilling of the soil, the method of making forest and swamp a 
source of economic profit, and the mode of extracting and working copper. They 
gave a new impulse to trade, developed and. improved the handicrafts and the arts. 
In the course of this revolution in every department of life the Czechs displayed a 
receptivity to foreign institutions, customs,, and manners which is surprising, in view 
of their strong national spirit, and unparalleled in their later history. 

The prosperous beginning of German colonisation received a further impulse 
under King Wenzel I (1230-1253)j.uotwithstandiag the numerous military entangle- 
ments into which Bohemia was then drawn, chiefly with Austria, and in spite of 
the appalling danger threatened by the Mongol invasion of the year 1241. For 
the moment,, however, Bohemia was spared. 

It was Moravia, and especially Silesia, that suffered most heavily from the bar- 
barians. The years 1157 and 1163 (p. 240) were, as regards the progress of polit- 
ical development and civilization, an important turning point in the history of 
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Silesia, as the government of the three Silesian princes betokens an entry of (Jcr- 
manising influences upon a large scale. The figures most distinguished from Ibis 
point of view are Duke Boleslav I, the Long (1157-1202) ; his son Heinrich, the 
Bearded (1203-1238), who is known for his participation in the founding of the 
German orders in Prussia; and his descendant Heinrich 11 (1238-1241). 'I'he 
dominions of the latter extended far beyond the three original Silesian principalities. 
He ruled Cracow and part of Great Poland, which his father had already conquered 
in the course of continual wars against his Polish cousins. Plowever, this brilliant 
development of the Silesian principality was shaken to its depths in March, 1241, 
by the invasion of the Mongols, who reduced Poland to a desert as they advanced, 
and forced the Duke of Silesia to oppose them, if he did not wish to see the destruc- 
tion of the civilization laboriously acquired in the course of the last hundred years. 
The bloody battle on the “ Wablstatt” at Lieguitz (April 9, 1241) cost the lives of 
Heinrich and of numerous knights iu his following. But the thunder-cloud which 
threatened Western Europe had hurst. The Tartars changed their course, avoided 
the army which had been prepared for battle at Zittau on the frontier of Bohemia and 
Silesia, under the leadership of King Wenzel, and hastened to join their main force 
in Hungary. Moravia alone suffered severe devastation in its Eastern district. 
The further history of the Mongol invasion, which continued until the spring of 
1242 and kept the neighbouring territories of Austria and Moravia in suspense, ran 
its course upon Hungarian soil (cf. Vol. 11, p. 175). 

The next important event in the history of Bohemia was the death of Frederic II, 
duke of Austria, and the last male descendant of the house of Babenberg, who was 
killed on June 15, 1246, iu the battle on the Leitha against the Hungarians. The 
marriage between his niece : Gertrude and the Bohemian pripce Vladislav, who 
was now also margrave of Moravia, was not celebrated until this time, although 
it had been arranged years, before ; it seemed destined to bring the heritage of the 
house of Babenberg into the hands of the Premyslids. The most dangerous oppo- 
nent of the Bohemian claims was the emperor Frederic II, who desired to secure 
the Austrian territories, as being an imperial fief in abeyance. Plowever, the strug- 
gle for the inheritance of Duke Friedrich soon came to a rapid end, owing to the 
death of the Margrave Vladislav in 1247 and of the emperor in 1250. The claims 
of inheritance and of constitutional right were now thrown into the background ; 
the disputed possessions passed to the greater power and the greater diplomatic 
capacity of the neighbouring princes of Bohemia-Moravia, and : of Hungary and 
Bavaria, who were struggling for the . prey. The ne^ margrave of Moravia, 
Pfemysl Ottokar, the grandson of King Wenzel I, soon 'defeated Otto, the duke 
of Bayaria, after a short struggle in Upper and Lower Austria. In the year 1251 
he yvas recognised as duke by the nobility and the towns. .of that district, and fur- 
ther secured hiAoonquests by his connection with Margareta, the sister of the last 
Babenberg and the .wido.w. of King VII ; in .February, 1262, he married 

her, although she was considerably older than hinlself. . 

For tbe possession of gtyria a lengthy struggle began "between King Bdla IV of 
Hungary .and. Pfemysl Ottokar II, wlio also inherited the crown of Bohemia on the 
death of hh father iir 1253 (see Fig. .1 7 of the plate facing.f age 248). At the outset, 
succ.ess inclined to the side of the Magyar, chiefiy owingiho' the support of the Pope 
, (12b4) ; eventually, however, the Bohemian king provedwictorious in this quarter 
.-aftor^^^l^^ the .battlenf Kroissenbrunn (the neighbourhood of Marchegg), 
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In July, 1260, the dissolution of his marriage with the aged Margareta, his marriage 
with Gunigunde, the young granddaughter of the Hungarian king (1261), and his 
investiture with the two duchies of Austria and Styria by the German king Eichard 
, (1262), crowned the remarkable prosperity which had marked the first period of the 
reign of King Pfemysl Ottokar II. 

The following decade (1273) also brought to the Bohemian king fame and vic- 
tory in many of his mihtary enterprises, and an increase of territory through his 
acquisition of Carinthia and Carniola, and of a certain power of protectorate over 
Eger and the surrounding district. Premysl Ottokar II had then reached the zenith 
of his power. The domestic policy of his reign was marked by the continuation 
and the increase of the work of German colonisation, which his father and grand- 
father had introduced into the Pfemyslid kingdom. In this task he found a zeal- 
ous helper in Bishop Bruno of Olmiitz, who was descended from the family of the 
Holstein counts of Schaumberg and administered the bishopric of Moravia from 
1245 to 1281 ; he proved the king’s be-st councillor in all diplomatic and political 
undertakings. Bishop Bruno, together with Bishop Heinrich Zdik of Olmiitz and 
Bishop Adalbert of Prague, formed a .spiritual constellation in the history of the 
Premyslids. They set in motion a religious, civilizing, and political influence which 
were felt far beyond the boundaries of their respective dioceses. 

The privileges of the German towns greatly increased from that period in Bohe- 
mia and Moravia ; and the settlements of Germans in villages and towns, with 
their activity in trade and manufacture, especially in mining, rapidly advanced. 
This advance in civilization is the permanent result of the wide activities of 
Premysl Ottokar II ; for that vast political construction, the Bohemian-Austrian 
monarchy, which he seemed to have erected with so much cleverness, proved to bo 
unstable ; it was too largely founded upon the weakness of the German Empire 
and upon the vacillation and helplessness of the nominal kings of Germany. 
Hence for Premysl Ottokar the choice of Eudolf of Hapsburg as the Eomano-Ger- 
man emperor (October 1, 1273) marks the beginning of the decline of the Bohe- 
mian power. This declension was rapidly completed. Premysl Ottokar refrused to 
acknowledge his feudal dependency upon the new German king, thus challenging the 
emperor and the empire to war. For almost two years the Bohemian king suc- 
ceeded in staving off the threatening secession of Styria and Austria, for the reason 
that Rudolf’s attention was fully occupied elsewhere, while his means were insuf- 
ficient to provide any vigorous support for his open and secret adherents in these 
territories. However, in the autumn of 1276 the Hapsburg led the imperial army 
through Austria to the walls of Vienna. Ottokar was, abandoned, both by the 
Austrian nobles and by some of his most powerful Bohemian nobility, with the 
result that the two opponents never met in codjict; the Bohemian king pre- 
ferred submission to the hazardous alternative of giving battle. The peace of 
Vienna (November 21, 1276) deprived Pfemysl Ottokar II of his position as a 
great power; he was obliged to surrender Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and other 
districts which he had conquered and not inherited, and to receive Bohemia and 
Moravia as the vassal of the German emperor. 

This humiliating settlement, however, could not possibly be regarded by the 
proud prince as a permanent embargo on his schemes. Concerning the future 
relations of Bohemia with the, empire, anP) regarding certain, important points in 
the peace of Vienna, more particularly the:., imnesty to the Bohemian Iqrds who had 
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deserted Pfemysl Ottokai-j and tlie proposed marriage of a son and daughter of Llie- 
two princes, misunderstandings broke out, which soon ended in that Iresh struggle 
with Rudolf which the Bohemian king was anxious to provoke. In tlie Ijaitlc of 
Diirnkmt (on the Marchfeld), on August 26, 1278, Premysl Ottokar was caikurcd, 
in a condition of exhaustion after a heroic struggle, and murdered by certain knights 
who had a private grudge against him. 

The Pfemyslid tenitories now surrendered, almost without resistaui:e, Uj (he 
G-erman king, who was regarded with considerable favour by the German jwpula- 
tion of the towns, by a portion of the nobility, and not least by Bishop Bruno. 
However, disturbances and revolts of the nobility were caused by the appointnieut 
of the margrave Otto of Brandenburg to act as regent for Wenzel, tlie sou of I’re- 
mysl Ottokar, who was only seven years old ; Otto was installed in Bohemia by 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, who took Moravia entirely under his own care, leaiuiig the 
administration of it to Bishop Bruno. Additional causes of disturbance were 
a famine, and tire general misery resulting from many years of war. Tims the 
first years after the death of their great king were a time of misery for Bohemia.. 
When, however, Wenzel II (who became the son-in-law and received the support 
of the German king) ascended the throne in 1283 (see Fig. 18 of the plate facing 
page 248) an Indian summer of prosperity seemed to have begun for the bouse of 
Premysl. A return to prosperity was facilitated both by a peaceable and serious 
governmeut and by the riches of the comitry, e.specially the income from the silver- 
mines, The young king, with his vivid interest in art and science, gained a great 
reputation for the Bohemian court, and made it a favourite resort of artists and 
scholars. 

Tills internal development was accompanied by a successful foreign policy.. 
After the struggle with the Mongols, Silesia ceases to rank among the countries of 
importance in the hi.story of the world, and from 1241 its history is purely local. 
Once again the country was broken into petty principalities, some of which were 
in continual hostility with Poland, and were thus driven into connection with the^ 
Pfemyslid kingdom through affinities of civilization and race. In the decisive, 
battle on tbe Marchfeld the dukes of Breslau, Glogau (see Fig. 10 of the plate 
facing page 248, “ Bohemian, Moravian, and Sile.siaii Princes ”), and Oppeln acted 
as. the independent allies of the Bohemian king. Among the Silesian puinces, 
Heinrich IV of Breslau (1273-1290 ; see Pfig. 12 of the same pfiate) became pjromi- 
.nent at that time ; Idieliis grandfather Hemiich II, he acq^uired the principality of 
Cracow, and thus gained . supremacy over the whole of the Polish Emprire. How- 
evep when he died, leaving no issue, the confusion in Poland and Silesia broke’ 
out the more •violently.: In the course of these troubles, King Wenzel of Bohemia, 
supported by .several Silesian dukes, who ''recognised him as thek leudal over- 
lord, succeeded in, conquering Cracow in 1291,. and assumed the crown of Poland 
hr Gnesen ,,,hi T-SOO, ; thus^^ i^ the heritage of the Piasts with that of the 
Premysiids. 

, , , Hor was this .the; end. , ,: In the following year- (13G1) . the male line of the Hun- 
, . .garian royal house , of ; A.rpfid,, became extinct, and one party in the countiy offered' 
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claims, and in the year 1304 Wenzel III abandoned Hungary. At the same time 
Wenzel II became involved in war with the German king Albrecht. In the course 
of this struggle he died in 1305, at the age of thirty-four. When his heir was 
meditating an advance upon Poland in the following year (1306) to crush the 
rising of Vladislav Lokietek, the Polish claimaut to the throne, he was murdered 
by an assassin in the castle of Olmlitz ; he died at the age of seventeen, the last 
male descendant of the house of the Pf emyslids, , leaving no issue, although 
married. 


5. THE LUXEMBUEGS 
A. King Johann 

Claims to the Bohemian inheritance were now raised from two quarters : Duke 
Heinrich of Carinthia relied upon the claim of his wife Anna, the eldest sister of 
King Wenzel III ; on the other liand the German king Albrecht regarded Bohe- 
mia and Moravia as escheated fiefs of the empire, and conferred them upon his 
eldest son, Duke Eudolf of Austria. After tlie premature death of Eudolf hi 1307, 
Heinrich of Carinthia succeeded, in securing a majority of tlie votes of the Bohe- 
mian nobility, and it was only in Moravia that King Albrecht could secure recog- 
nition for his second son Friedricli. However, when Albrecht fell in the following 
year (1308) under the murderous attack of his nephew Johannes (“ Parricida ”), 
Duke Friedrich was obliged to refrain from all attempts to continue the war 
against Heiurioh in Bohemia, and also to surrender Moravia, with the exception of 
certain towns which remained in his possession, as a pledge for the repayment of 
the. expenses of the war. 

Heinrich of Carinthia was, however, unable to cope with the difficult party 
questions which troubled Bohemia. King and nobles, nobles and towns, were in 
a state of perpetual ho.stility. I’he result was seen in disturbances and acts of 
aggression which lost Heinrich his prestige in the country. A new party arose, 
led by the abbot Conrad of Kduigssaal, which attempted to secure a new ruler by 
the marriage of Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Kiug Wenzel II. Their choice 
fell upon Johann, the young sou of the new German emperor Heinrioh VII of 
Luxemburg.^ On September 1, 1310, the marriage of the German prince, who was 
fourteen years of age, with the Bohemian princess, who was eighteen, was cele- 
brated in Speyer. The German emperor had previously released the Bohemians 
from their oath to the Duke of Carinthia (in the previous July) at Frankfort, and 
had invested his son with Bohemia and Moravia, as e.scheated fiefs of the empire. 
The conquest of the country was not a lengthy task, as King Heinrich, recognising 
the hopelessness of resistance, speedily entered upon negotiatious and voluntarily 
left the country. The occupation of Moravia Was accomplished with equal facility. 
Johann even assumed the title of king of Poland, as a sign that he proposed to 
maintain the claims of his Pfemyslid predecessors to this crown. 

. The course of his government was soon, however, considerably disturbed, 
chiefly in consequence of the hostEe , feePng entertained by the high Bohemian 

1 See Figs. 3 and 4 of the plate facing page 248, “ Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian Princes at the 
GIdbo of the Middle Ages.” 
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nobility for Archbishop Peter of Mainz and other German connsellors, whom King 
Heinrich had sent to direct his inexperienced son. Johann foviiid lii.s dithculiios 
increased by the death of his imperial father (1313), which deprived iiiin of the 
support of the German Empire. He was obliged to consent to the expuLsion ol 
the Germans from Hohemia, and to resign the governiuenb of the. country to Hein- 
rich of Lipa, the most prowerful of the Bohemian barons. Peace, iiowever, was not, 
even then secured. Einaueial disputes between the king and Iris chief a(h’i.ser, 
the extraordinary couuection between Lipa and the Dowager Q.ueen Iflizaljetii, the 
former consort both of Wenzel II and Duke Iludolf, who resided in Ki.uvigiugriitz, 
and ovenshadowed the court of the queen proper, together with, other causes, led 
to the forcible removal of Lipa (1315), whereupon Archbishops Peter again received 
the position of chief minister. After a rule of two years he was again forced to 
yield to the powerful nobles (1317). King Johann wa.s weary of tliese domestic 
troubles, and turned his attention to foreign affair, s, especially to the rivalry between 
Ludwig of Bavaria and Friedrich the Fair of Austria for the German crown ; con- 
sequently the government of Bohemia and the work of resistance to the nobles 
devolved upon hi.s wife Queen Elizabeth, who received very little support from 
her husband. The result was a general revolt against the king (131S), which be 
was powerless to suppress. Finally, by the intervention of Ludwig of Bavaria, a 
somewhat degrading comproini.se with the revolted barons was effected at Tauss, 
and the king was forced to content himself with his title, his position, and the rich 
income of his territory. 

. King Joliaim, a restless, cheerful, somewhat extravagant, hut highly gifted and 
ohivalrou.s character, secured a great extension of territory for Boliemia in the 
course of the numerous euteiqorises and intrigues in which he was continually 
mvol ved. After the death of the margrave Walclemar of Brandenburg, the Ober- 
lausitz fell into his hands (1319), In 1322 he received in paw.n from Ludwig of 
Bavaria the town of Eger, with its territory, which have ever since remained in 'the 
possession of Bohemia. He was able definitely to liberate Moravia from all the 
claims and demands which the Hapsbnrgs could make rrpon that province. For a 
few years (1331-1333) he even secured possession ct part of Lombardy, the govern- 
ment of which lie intrusted to his eldest son Karl, while his youngest son, Johann 
Heinrich, received the province of Tyrol, with the hand of Margareta Maultasch, 
in 1330 ; but Johann Heinrich wa.s unable permanently to maintain his hold of 
this pos, session (only to 1441). 

■ The most impiortant acquisition made by King Johann was that of Silesia, 
which gave to Bohemia an enormous increase of extent and power. The connec- 
tion of the Silesian pprinces (see Figs. 13 to 15 of the plate facing this page) with 
Bohemia had begun under the last of the Pfemyalids, and had been dissolved upon 
the extinction of this race, pit was made piermanent under the rule of King Johann. 
As early as the, year .1327, upon the occasion of an expedition against Poland, 

: Johann received the homage of the dukes of Upper Silesia, including those of 
Teschen, Falkenberg, Auschwitz, Eatihor, and finally of OppelU; In the same year 
.Breslau recognised, the Bohemian king as its feudal over-lord; this example was 
.. followed iu 1828 by ymost . ,of. the duchies of Lower Silesia, . Liegnitz, Brieg, 
Sagan, Ols, . In 1331 Johann, forced... Glogau to do homage by a threat of invasion. 
These; acquisitions were further secured by a treaty between King Johann and the 
Polish king Oasimir, son of 'Vladislav Lokietek (p. 247), iu 1335, whereby Johann 
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1 and 2. Duke Wenzel the Saint (Saint Wencoslas, f 935). 

1. The left third of .the triptych of Thomas of Modena ; Madonna with child hetween St. 

Wenzcd and St. Palinatins. Until 1780 on the wall of the liigh altar of the Kreuz- 
kapelle. of Karistein, now in the Plofmuseuni at Vienna. (After Josef Nenwirth’s 
work : “Medimval Wall Paintings and Panels of Castle Karistein in Bohemia.”) 

2. Statue of the ihurteenth century with the .sign manual of Peter Parler, from Prague 

cathedinl. 

3. King John (1311-1340)), and 

4. Queen Elisabeth of Bohemia. 

(From a manuscript in tho Weima Ilofhibliothek. After Josef Keuwirth ; “The Cycle of Luxom- 
hurg Paintings at Karistein.”) 

5 and 6. Charles IV (1346-1378). 

6. As margrave of Moravia, or crown prince. 

6. As emperor. 

7. Wenceslas IV, as German king : Wenzel (1378-1419). 
a. Johst Margrave of Moravia (1375-1411). 

(S-8 after niiiiiatnres in the Iglau Bergrecht manuscript preserved in the town archive.s at Iglau.) 
9-16. Seals of Silesian Princes. 

9. .Boleslav the Long (11C2-1201); the only genuine seal, from a document dated Leubns, 
1178. Inscription; Bolezlaus dux Zlc(.sie). 

10. Conrad I ( — 1266) of Glogau. First ducal seal engraved both on obverse and reverse; 

from a document dated Leubu.s, 1263. Obverse : Conradus dei grn(tia) dux Zlesie et 
Polonie. Eover.se : S(igillum) dncis Conradi. 

11. Heinrich III (1241-1260), in coat of mail and armour, with sword and eagle shield, bare- 

headed, under the gate of a castle or town ; from a document dated Breslau, 1266. 

12. Heinrich IV (1266-1290) ; tho features somewhat obliterated ; bareheaded, the.figvn’O in 

striking eorre.spondence with that on the tomb in the. Breslau Krouzkirche; a great 
seal of high technical excellence from a document dated Breslau, 1288. Outer in.sciip- 
tiou : Sigil(lum) Heurici (xuarti dei gra(tia) duels Sle.sie. Inner inscription : et domini 
Wratizlavie. 

13. Konrad of Ols ; from a document dated Trehnitz, 1341. 

14. Wenzel I of Brieg ; from a document dated Breslau, 1353. 

15. Ladislaiis of Oppelu ; from a document dated Bre.shin, 1386. 

(9 and 10 after Ahviu Schultz, Sile.siaii .seals to 1250 ; 11 and 12 after Paul Pfotenliauer, Sile- 
sian .se.als from 1250 to 1300; 13-15 after vol. xxvi of the Vereins fiii' Gioschichte uiul 
Altertiun Schle-siens.) 

16-24. Seals of Bohemian Kings, 

16. Wence.slaus I (1230-12.53); from a document dated 1232. Obverse. 

17. Pfemysl Ottocar H (1263-1278). Obverse. 

18. Wenceslaus II (1283-130.5), the last hut one of tbo ITeniyslids. Obverse. 

19. Sigisraund (1419-1437). 

20. Ladislans Po.stumii.s (1452-14,57); imperial seal. 

21. Georg Podiehrad (1458-1471). 

22. AVladislaw (1471-1516). 

2:3. Matthias Corvinus (1479-1490). 

24. Ludwig (1616-1526). 

(16-24 from the originals in the Moravian Stale Archives at Brunn.) 
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reuoimced the claims to the PoliKsh. crown, wliich he had hitherto maintained as 
heir of the Pfemyslids, recei^^ing in return the cession of the Silesian districts 
under Polish government. ' 

B. King Charles IV 

When Johann fell, "the crown of knighthood,” in the battle of Orecy-en-Pon- 
thieu (on August 26, 1346, the anniversary of the death of Pfemysl Ottokar II), 
the domestic resources of Bohemia had been greatly shaken by his extravagant 
and unsj'^stematie government. However, his .successful foreign and military • 
policy, which secured a position for his son and heir, Charles, had largely counter- 
balanced these disadvantage, s ; for a time the Bohemian king ruled over a more 
extensive territory than any of his predece,ssors had ever acipdred, with the 
exception of Pfemysl Ottokar II. To this power was now added the dignity of 
the empire. Thanks to the diplomacy of his father, Chaiie.s was elected as 
“Charles IV” on July 11, 1346, after the deposition of the emperor Ludwig of 
Bavaria. 

On the death of his father, Charles was more than thirty years of age, and had 
enjoyed a wide experience in his youth (see Figs. 5 and 6 of the plate facing page 
248). His father had sent him at an early age to complete his education at the 
court of Paris, and his intellectual powers soon made it possible for him to take 
part in the business of government. At the age of fifteen he was sent to Parma to 
administer, to guide, and to defend his father’s Italian acquisitions. In tlie year 
1332, at the age of sixteen, he won a brilliant victory over his powerful adversaries 
at San Felice. However, the Italian lands eventually proved untenable, and were 
sold by King Johann in the following year. In 1333 Charles received the title of 
margrave of Moravia, and took over the government of the hereditary dominions. 
He at once reduced the shattered resources of the kingdom to order. Intrigues 
among the nobles caused at times serious dissension between fatlier and sou. 
These quarrels reached their highest point in the years 1336-1337 when Charles 
was forced to resign the administration of Bohemia. But in 1338 a complete 
reconciliation was effected, and in 1341 King Johann, of his own initiative, secured 
the recognition of Charles as his successor in the Bohemian kingdom, during his 
own lifetime. Of special importance to Charles was the year 1342, when his 
former tutor and his father’s friend at the French court, the archbishop Pierre 
Eoger of Eoueu, ascended the papal chair as Clement VI. These two highly gifted 
men are said to have predicted their careens to one another during their intercourse 
in Paris. The support of the Pope enabled Charles in 1344 to raise the iiishoprlc 
of Prague, which had hitherto been subject to the metropolitan see of Mainz, to 
the rank of an independent archbishopric, with jurisdiction over the bishopric of 
Olmtitz in Moravia and the newly founded bishopric of Leitomischl in Bohemia. 
Clement VI also took an honourable share in the promotion of the future king of 
Bohemia to the throne of Germanjr. Charles was spared the trouble of a struggle 
with he .emperor Ludwig of Bavaria, who had been deposed on July 11, 1346, for 
as he was on the point of marching against Ludwig he received the news of his 
xivars death (1347). 

Charles was therefore able to devote himself with greater vigour to the diffi- 
cult task of conducting the business of the empire. As regarded the administration 
■of his hereditary territories, he found a welcome supporter in his brother Johann 
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Charles IV left his family in a strong position when lie died, at tlie age of 
sixty-three, on November 29, 1378. Wenzel had already lieea apiiointed German 
emperor (1376) by the Electors, and was also in possessitm of Boheniia and 
Silesia. The second son, Sigismuud, received the Mark of Hraudenlmrg, and 
the youngest, Johann, part of the Lausitz. The niargraviate of Moravia had lioeu 
governed until 1383 by Wenzel, the brother of Charles I\', who als(5 ruled the 
duchy of Luxemburg. The Bohemian king held the feudal right.s o\-er this pro- 
vince, and after tire death of the niargi-ave Johann in 1375 the country was 
divided among his three sons, Jo(b)st (Jodok), Prokop, and Johann Sobeslav. 

C. King Wenzel ; the Rise of the Hussites 

Rarely do grandfather, father, and grandson display differences of life and 
character so profoimd as may he noted in the case of J ohann, Charles, and Weuztd. 
The diplomatic powers of King Johann reappear as practical statesmansliip of a 
high order in the case of Chaiies ; in Wenzel, however, scarce the humblest rem- 
nant of political capacity is discernible ; again, the extravagance of tlie grandfather 
becomes remarkable economy in the son and avarice in the grandson. Johann 
is a fiery, impetuous, chivalric figure, seeking and findhig death in the press of 
battle ; Charles is a more patriarchal character, with no preference for war, though 
far from cowardly; Wenzel, as years pass by, exhibits a voluptuousness immoder- 
ate and even brutal, cowardice conjoined with cruelty, a bleud of indolence and 
vacillation. 

Peeble as was his capacity for empire (see Fig. 7 of the plate facing page 248) 
this prince was now confronted with the task of governing not only the realm of 
a gi'eat dynasty, but also the administration of the vast German Empire, with its 
various and divergent interests ;' this, too, at a period when all the material for 
political and social conflagration had been collected. Shortly before the death of 
Karl IV an event had occurred which threw the critical nature of the general sit- 
uation into strong relief. Two Popes were disputing the tiara, each with his own 
following among the princes and the clergy, — Urban VI at Rome and Clem- 
ent VII at Avignon. W enzel, whose special business it should have been, as Ger- 
man emperor, to allay the schism in the Church, calmly contemplated the spread 
of this disorder in every direction. Another diflicult problem for his consideration 
was the position of his brother Sigismuud in Hungary. The: Luxemburg prince 
had/mafried Maria, the elder daughter of King Ludwig I, who had no male issue, 
.and occupied the throne, of Hungary and also, after 1370, that of Poland ; on Lud- 
wig’s death ’ini 13 82 Iris son-in-law claimed the Polish and Hungarian Idngdoms 
in the right of /his wife. The attempt to secure Poland resulted in total failure, 
while: Hungary was only .secured after a severe struggle, which absorbed more of 
Wenzel’s resources than he could well spare. Within the empire, again, the king 
was hard pressed by, the straggle between the princes and the towns. The 
partiality : which he at first displayed for the latter was. succeeded by indecision 
when his support proved inadequate to secure victory for the towns, and his 
vclirninRhing, interest in German affairs eventually lost him the sympathies of all 
parties alike. 

These various foreign complications, for the successful solution of which 
Wenzel possessed neither the judgment, the force of will, nor the tenacity, became 
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far more dangerous on account of the rise of political, social, and religious diffi- 
culties, with which he was too weak to cope, within his own hereditary tenitories. 
However, these menacing dangers were not apparent at the outset of his govern- 
ment in Bohemia. The organisation which Karl IV had set on foot continued to 
work excellently for a time, and Wenzel was not the man to strilce out a line of 
his own. He continued the great architectural works which his father had 
begun; he extended the university; literary work, especially in the Czech lan- 
guage, met with his zealous support. It was at this period that Husa altered and 
simplified the Bohemian orthography. 

But the signs of dissension in the public life of Bolromia grew more and more 
distinct. The University of Prague in particular was the starting point of the 
first line of cleavage. The Bohemian element in the population had grown until 
it outnumbered the other three nationalities, the Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles, 
and the result was a demand for a corresponding redistribution of A'otes in munici- 
pal and otlier corporatioms. Soon, again, the Bohemian nationality diverged 
from the other three nations upon religious questions, whicli liad entirely occu- 
pied the attention of the clergy since the days of Charles IV. The Cerman 
preacher Conrad Waldhauser, whom Charles had siunmoiied from Austria to 
Prague, then supported the Czech Milicz of Kremsier in his ciusade against the 
immorality of laity and clergy. They both died during Charles’ reign, and, the 
activity of them successors became rather nationalist than religious, and was 
directed against the Herman mendicant orders, the .Domiiiicairs and Augustiu- 
ians on the one hand, and on the other against the upper clergy, the archbishop of 
Prague and the chapter. Wenzel became involved in the quarrel, and treated the 
archbishop of Prague, Johann von Jensteiu, and his officials with undue severity. 
In the course of the conflict they were taken prisoners, examined under torture, 
aud severely puuislied ; one of them. Doctor Johann von Pomuk, otherwise 
Nepomuk,, wlio had been so brutally mishandled as to be past all Irope of 
recovery, was dixuvued in the Moldau at the king’s orders. This happened in 
the year 1893. 

In the very next year the king was to discover the weakness of the foundations 
supporting the power which he exercised with such despotism in Bohemia. Tlie 
most distinguished noble families formed a confederacy with the object of over- 
throwing the king’s advisers and of recovering their former rights to a share in 
the administration. 

Their enterprise was especially dangerous to Wenzel, for the reason that they 
had secured the support of the king’s cousin Jost (Jobst, Jodokus), the margrave 
of Moravia. Jost, whose personality is henceforward of considerable importance in 
the history of Wenzel’s reign, had been margrave aud over-lord of Moravia since 
the death of his father Johann (1375 ; see Mg. 8 of the plate facing page 248). 
Important estates had been bequeathed to his two brothers, who were independent 
of Jost. But no love was lost between them from the outset, and the enmity 
between Jost and Procop resulted in a furious struggle between the brothers in 
Morav'ia, which caused great suffering for a long period to the whole margraviate, 
aud especially to the bishopric of Olmiitz. Jost, an ambitious and capable char- 
acter, succeeded in securing the confidence of the self-mistrustful king of Bohemia, 
aud was allowed to assume part of his imperial duties in return for an adequate 
consideration. To begin with, he was aj)poiuted (1383) vicar of the empire for 
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Italy, as Wenzel hoped that liis cousin would clear his way for a progress to Home, 
lu return for tlie military and pecuniary help which, ho ga\-e to \^o■llzel and 
Sigisimmd in the Hungarian war, dost obtained tlie JMarlc o.t' l,)raudei,il,iui'g (,iu 
mortgage in 1388; to this were soon added .Luxejuburg and tlie governor.sIup of 
Alsace. When Wenzel fir.st (about 1387) entertainetl tlie idea of abdi(,!ating the 
Oernian crown, he had thoughts of tramsferriug it to his Moravian cousin, dost 
had serious liopea of securing that dignity, as is proved liy the fact tliat in 1389 
he concluded compaete wdtli Duke Albrecht III, “ in the event of his becoming 
king of Germany.” The plan, however, came to nothing. In the year 1390 dost 
was again appointed imperial vicar for Italy, with a view to the more serious con- 
sideration of the papal ipiestion and the crowning of Wenzel as emperor ; but the 
margrave wms induced to decline tire hononr by reason of the outbreak of dis- 
turbances in Bohemia, and personally took the lead of the aristocratic league 
against the king, and secured for this movement the support of King Sigismund 
of Hungary, Duke Albrecht of AiisHia, and the margrave Wilhelm of Meissen, 
Wenzel was able to rely only upon the bumble resources of hi.s cou.sin Procop 
of Moravia and of Ms youngest brother Johann of GbTlitz. But before hostilities 
were actually begun the confederates succeeded in capturing the king’s person 
(May 8, 1394). His two allies attempted to rescue him, the sole result being 
that Wenzel was confined first in a Bohemian and afterwards in an Austrian 
castle. Meanwhile dost administered the government of Bohemia. G-ennany 
then began to menace the conspirators, who liberated the king. A war broke out 
in Bohemia and Moravia which seemed likely to be prolonged by the weakness 
;Of Wenzel and the mutual animosity of the several members of the royaP family. 
/ At the outset Sigismund, king of Ilungary, drove his cousin dost out of the field 
by tlie conclusiou of a secret reconciliation with his brother Wenzel, whereby ho 
■secured the office of General Vicar in Germany (Marcli, 1396), with the reversion 
of the German crown, About a year later (February, 1397) Wenzel in turn made 
peace with dost and allowed Mm/to establish a kind of co-regmicy in Prague. 

, J.uddenly^\howev6r, he renounced his compact, with dost and summoned iProeop 
^obe%is ^ermanen't adviser (1398) ; this, tooy'at a time when the temper of the 
^erma-B electors had grown threatening . ownig to the weaknes.s of ' Wenzel’s gov- 
ernment. Wenzel then .betook himself to' Germaxrj", held a diet in Frankfort 
(1398), and travelled thence to Ohai'le."? VI,-of France to discuss the difficult prob- 
lem of allaying, .the papal schism. Meanwhile, the federated nobles/: supported 
by dost andvSigismimd, began war in Bohemia against Wenzel and Procop. The 
. .straggle continued until the' end of August, 1400, when Wenzel received the 
: news i of her own deposition and of the election of .Euprecht of the Palatinate 
' .as king of the Eomans. Wenzel was naturally furious' at the insult. He could: 
not,'however, summon up; resolution to strike an immediate blow for the recovery 
■of his position,. He, made' a second attempt at reconeiliation with Sigismimdi; but 
:, the brothers again' guairelled..; concerning the conditions under which the king of; 
,: Hungary should take up. arms- ag empire on behalf of Wenzel, and Sigis- 

v TOundireluctantly retired to,.,B 0 h:einia., dost seized the opportunity for a decisive 
stroke. In alliance with the Bohemian barons, the archbishop of Prague, and the 
margrave of Meissen he forced' Wepzel to-accept a regency for Bohemia, and again 
secured Ms possession of Lausitz and of the Brandenburg Mark (August, 1401). 

Wenzel ■was anxious to put an end to this tutelage ; for this purpose ho again 
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concluded a compact with Sigisirmud at the beginning of 1402, apj)oiuting' him 
vicegerent or co-regent in Bohemia, and conferring on him the imperial vicariate 
for Germany. The king of Hungary repaid this mark of confidence by making 
Wenzel a prisoner (March, 1402), and by capturing shortly afterwards his most faith- 
ful supporter, the margrave Procop. Sigismund entered upon relations of extreme 
intimacy with the Austrian didres, mtrusted them with the care of the person of 
the Bohemian king in Augu.st, 1402, and concluded with them important jiact.s 
of inheritance, considerably to the disadvantage of dost of Moravia, whose Mark of 
Brandenburg he treated as his own. 'J'he position wa.s at length entirely changed 
by rising in Hungary which obliged Sigismund to abandon Bohemia, and by the 
flight of Wenzel from Austria, to his own country (Hovember, 1403), where he was 
received with inueli jubilation, owing to the general hatred of the Austrian rule, 
dost was reconciled to Wenzel, chiefly for the reason that his brother Proco]:>, with 
whom he had been in continual hostility, had died in the year 1405, and the 
attacks of Sigismund and the Hap.sburgs upon the Bohemian king were success- 
fully repulsed. Southern Bohemia, Moravia, aud Austria suffered terrible devasta- 
tion between 1404 and 1406 from the wars between the prince.s and also from the 
ravages of the dangerous robber bands which then became the curse of the country. 

Silesia suffered no less than Bohemia aud Moravia under the unhappy govern- 
ment of King Wenzel. At the outset of his reign he interfered in a violent q^uarrel 
between Breslau and the local chapter, and espoused the cau,se of the town against 
the despotic aggression of its opponents (1381). Shortly afterwards he involved 
this important commercial centre (p. 250) in a long feud with the dukes of Oppeln 
upon the question of a heavy guarantee for the king’s financial necessitiesi In the 
course of this struggle the travelling merchauts of Breslau suffered heavy losses in 
property and purse. Some of the Silesian princes, in particular those of Tescheu, 
remained faithful to Wenzel and secured liigh office.s at tlie Bohemian court ; 
others, however, broke tlieir feudal ties with Bohemia aud formed connections with 
Vladi.slav Jagellon, the reigning king of Poland. 

These numerous iudications of retrQgre,ssioi:i and decay in the hereditary Lux- 
emburg territories would perhaps have been less ominous had not tlie religious 
and nationalist movement among the Bohemian nation then attained its high- 
est point, declaring war with terrible determination both against the Catholic 
Church aud against German influence in general. The best-known representa- 
tive of the reform movement among the Bohemian clergy is John Huss ; he had 
been a leading figure among the lecturers at. the university since 1396, and as 
preacher in the Bethlehem chapel at Prague enjoyed an unexampled popularity 
among all classes of the population. He and his followers fubniuated in the 
Bohemian language against the immorality of clergy and laity, especially against 
the sale of ecclesiastical ofSces (simony), whereby the ranks of the clergy w'ere 
filled with unworthy members. ’ Livings aud heueflces had been mnltifilied to such 
an extent in Bohemia and, Moravia that even small churches supported numeruirs. 
priests in idleness. These and other evils formed a wide.spread fiocial malady of 
the period, and as early as the middle of the fourteenth (sentury had been com- 
bated by Waldhauser and Milicz (p. 253) in Bohemia, by Heinrich of Herford in 
Germany, and, by John Wiclif in England. Howhere, however, did these ecclesias- 
tical quaiTels fall, upon a soil so rich in national animosities as in Bohemia. The 
war broke out upon the qirestion of the condemnation, of Wiclif’s writings, which 
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had made their way into Bohemia and were eiithuijiastienliv received by tiie reform 
party among the clergy. Tire cathedral cdiapter requested tire niii\'crsil\' to ojiiiose 
the dissernmation of Wiclif's works and opinions; they met with a refusal from 
tlie Bohemian “ nation ” in the university which was practically led by 1 fuss, ddic, 
breach existing in the university and within the nation was wirleued. 

The same opposition reappeared a few years later uiion the question of con- 
cluding the papal schism. The Gonuoil of I'isa (140‘,j) |:iro|>iisc,d to settle the 
question definitely by observing an ecclesiastmal neutrality and I'efusing obeiiience 
to either Pope. In the University of Prague the idea commended itself only to 
the Bohemian “ nation ; ” the three remaining nationalities in eonjuneliuu witlr the 
upper clergy adhered firmly to the Eoman Pope Gregory XIl. King Wenzel, in 
contrast to Rup)reeht, declared for ecclesia.stical neutrality, and the. Czetdt parly 
induced him to issue that fatal decree whereby the Boliemiau ‘■nation,” thougli in 
the minority, was henceforward to have three votes in all university discrissioirs 
and resolutions, while the three non-Boberajan natiou.s were to have but one vote 
between them. This measure .implied the despotic repression (jf Gernraus aird 
foreigners. Then- sole remedy was migration to other German nnir’-ersities. The 
stucUrm of Leipsic owes its foundation to this circinnstauce (end of 1409). 

Huss, who must be regar'ded as the prime mover in tins momentous trans- 
action, had shaken off his opponents with imu.sual success. He was the more 
emboldened for the struggle with the higher clergy, in particular with Archbishop 
Ebynek of Prague. This ecclesiastic had forcibly dep)rived the clergy of their 
Wicliffite books, which he eoudemned toTe burnt, and had also taken measure, s 
again, St the license of the preachers in,,ev'ery direction, and was anxious to coniine 
their activity to the parish churches. ■'AV'hen Huss declined to obey these regula- 
tions and contiimed to preach reform from the pulpit of the Bethleliam chapel he 
was e.vcommuuicated. However, the':foulk of the population, the university, the 
court, the queen Sophie (Wenzel’s Second wife from 1389), and tlie king himself 
were on the side of Huss, while the archbishop was supported only by Ids clergy 
and by the new Pope, John XXIII. , 

- The further development of these divisions was largely influenced by general 
political events. King Ruprecht.had died in the year 14-10. The .simultaneovif-/' 
choice of the two Luxemburg princes, dost of Moravia and Sigisiimnd of l-f.ungary|i 
was hut a temporary danger, as the former died in .January, 1411 (Vol. VI I*.' 
p. 191). Of the many descendants of the house of Luxemburg there remained oiiD 
. King Wenzel of Bohemia and King Sigismund of Hungary, neither having malt 
issue. . They,, agreed without difficulty to share the inheritance of their Moraviaii- 
cousin, and laid .aside all previous grounds of dispute. : Sigismund took the M 
of Brandenhurg, which he forthwith mortgaged to the Burgrave Friedrich 
Nuremberg; -Wenzel, added . Moravia and Lausitz to Bohemia. Sigismund 
then unanimously chosen king of Germany. Wenzel reserved to himself the 
, of acqmring the dignity of emperor at, the hands of the Pope; 

attempted hy„ , similar means to conclude the schism in the 0 
recognising John XXIII, then resident in Rome, as against the i 
candidates who laid, cMm Tor the ; papal- Hiara. Hopes of ai general recjf^va 
induced the Pope to modify his attitude to Huss and to refrain from sui^ 
him to Home ; this policy was the more%asible hpcaixse the chief opjgain 
Huss, Life archbishop Zhynek, died in the year Idllfand his aged sucoey')- 

fagain 





HE BURNING OF JOHN HUSS BY THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE, 

JULY 6, 1415 

(From a sixteenth century MS. in the Bohemian Museum at Prague) 
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mere tool in the hands of King Wenzel. Huss, liovveYer, was stimulated to further 
invective in his preaching against ecclesiastical abuses by John XXII I’s issue of 
indulgences to secure money for the struggle against his opponents, a proceeding 
which gave further ground for serious complaints. Once again the nation su])- 
ported Huss, with his pupils and friends. On this occasion, howevei’, Wenzel 
resolved to give vigorous support, for political rea,sons, to the minority who 
opposed reform. The result was the imprisonment and execution of certaiir 
persons who publicly opposed the proceedings of the papal commissioners, while 
further complaints were made in Rome against Huss, who consequently incurred a 
papal sentence of excomraimication (1412). Huss retired from Prague, but con- 
tinued his work throughout the couutr}^ with increased zeal, while in tire capital 
itself the tension between the two parties was in no degree diminished. 

Sigismund then considered that it might be possible to make an end of the 
religious disputes which shook the Bohemian hereditary lauds, Bohemia itself, and 
also Moravia, to their centre, by bringing Huss before the Council of Constance, 
where the most influential representatives of political and ecclesiastical Europe 
had gathered to conclude the schism and to introduce general measures of church 
reform. Huss arrived a fortnight before the first sitting of the council, on 
Hovember 3, 1414, accompanied by several Bohemian nobles, under a safe-conduct 
from Sigismund. This fact, however, did not prevent tlie council from imprison- 
ing Huss on November 28. Sigismund .and Wenzel made no attempt to interfere, 
in spite of their express promise guaranteeing a safe passage and return for Huss. 
The nobility of Bohemia and Moravia pressed his case with increasing firmness, 
and sent letters of warning to the king and the council ; but after more than six 
months’ imprisonment m misery Huss was deprived of his spiritual office a.s an 
arch-heretic by tlie council on July 6, 1415, and the secular power then executed 
the sentence of death by burning.^ 

Huss died a true martyr to his religious zeal. The firmness, the love of truth, 
and the contempt of death which he displayed before his judges at Constance 
were a powerful incitement to his strong body of adherents in Bohemia and 
Moravia to cling the more tenaciously to his doctrines. Shortly before his death, 
his pupil, Jacoliellus of Mies, came forward with a claim, based upon the 
commands of Holy Scripture, for communion in both kinds (suh utraque specie). 
Huss offered iro objection, and his followers thus gained, to their great advan- 
tage, a tangible .symbol of their divergence from the Catholic Church, which 
ultimately gave the Hussites the name of IJtraquists. No priest was tolerated who 
would not dispense the sacrament in both kinds; and since the Council of Con- 
stance rejected this innovation as being opposed to the existing custom of the 
Church, occasion was given for the expulsion of the Catholic clergy in every 
direction. Nobles and knights, in accordance with the custom of the age, soon 
formed a league for the purpose of protecting communion in both kinds and 
freedom of preaching in the country. ■ They were unanimously resolved to regard 
the University of Prague and not the Council of Constance as their supreme eccle- 
siastical authority imtil the choice of a new Pope. 

’ Strong measures were taken against the apostates ; the fathers of the council 
issued excom m unications and an interdict without delay. Hussite disciples were 


^ Sco the plate facing this page, “The Burning of John Huss by the Council of Constance on July 6, 1415.” 
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burned in Olinlitz wlieu they attempted to preach the neu' dcudriue in (hat citA', 
A second magister of Prague, Hieronymus, was burned in Constaiu'e on Jlux- .'!(), 
1416. Bishop Johann of Leitomischl, who was regarded as chictly responsibh; next 
to Sigismund for the condemnation of Huss, wa.y appointed l)islio]> of Oliniitz, and 
displayed great zeal for the extirpation of the heresy. But tliese nic.'i, sores .sein ed 
only to intensify the spirit of opposition after the death of Huss from year to }-ear, 
and soon made the breach irremediable. The only measuro.s whicli, comniuiidcd 
themselves to the new Pope, Martin V, were exeoinmimication and analhciuu 



which produced the smaller effect, as the Hussites themselves noxv liegan to break 
up into sects and parties, xvhich went far beyond the doctrine of tlm magi.ster of 
Prague. Tire most numerous, and afterwards the most important, of the.se .sc'ct.s 
Avas that of the Tahorites, who took their name from Mount Tabor, where, they 
originally held their meetings. As regarded religion, they profc.ssed a return to 
the conditions of pirimitive Christianity, and adlierence only to the actual letter of 
the Bible. At the same time their political and .social views and objects were 
marked by extreme radicalism. The more moderate opiposition among the Huss- 
ites, or Utraquists, were known from their symbol as Calixtins (chalicemen) or 
as Pragers, as the Prague school was their spiritual centre. 

Khig AVeazel, who had favoured tlie Hussites since the condemnation of their 
founder, was imjrelled by his brother Sigismund and the Pope to entertain 
seriou,sly the idea of interference, in view of the dangerous and revolutionary 
spirit which animated an ever increasing circle of adherents. At the outset of tlie 
year 1419 he remodelled the Hussite council of the Neustadt in Prague by , intro- 
ducing Cadiolies, and recalled the priests who had been expelled.' ITowever 
mutual animosities had risen to such a pitch that on July 30, 1419, when the 
Catholics disturbed or insulted a pmocessiou, the Hussites, under their leader .^izka 
stormed the poarliainent house in the Neustadt and threw some of the Catholic 
councillors out^of the windows. The councillors were then beaten and stabbed to 
deatli by the infuriated populace. The excitement in the city and the coinitry 
Avas luereased a few weeks afterwards by the sudden death of King AVe^ 2 el oii 

August 19, 1419, the consetpuence of a fearful access of fury at the outbreak of Hm 
revolution. , , im. 

JD . Kijvg Sigismund ; THE Hussite Waes 

, Sigismund, the last descendant of the house of Luxemburg, was now con- 
fronted Avith the difficult task of securing his accession to the heritage of his 
brut wr -Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. In each of these three countries the 
politiea.bsituation and the prospiects of his recognition were different. In Bohemin 
he might expect, a, hitter opposition, as long as he maintained his hostility to the 
lussile movement,,, ,In Moravia this movement had indeed obtained a firm^footinff 
among the nohdxty and the population. Here, however, there was a comterS 
T hishopric of Olmiitz and its numerous feudatories, led by Bishop 

Ltr Sire' “T'” 

S r Ar ‘y ' >»'*!»% o« aaolic and HrmakSiS’ 

aad aeilta Hay ma the nolility kid any intanrion of opposil th“ rkSTS 

Sigismid could 1)8 certain of ineetiS iff, 
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struggle in Boliemia primarily from a nationalist point of view, condemning 
it for its anti-German tendency. Hence Sigisraund did not enter Bohemia, but 
intrusted the government to the dowager queen Sophie (p. 256) and to some 
’Councillors' from the moderates among the nobility; he appeared in Briinn in 
December, 1419, where he summoned the provincial assembly. An embassy 
also appeared from Bohemia to ask for the king’s recognition of the four articles 
of belief, which had been drawn up by the Hussite sects a short time previously 
in a general assembly at Prague ; these were, first, freedom of preaching ; second, 
’Communion in both kinds ; third, the observance of apostolic poverty by the clergy ; 
fourth, the suppression and punishment of deadly sms. Sigismund, however, 
declined to declare his position, and put off the deputies until he should arrive in 
Bohemia itself. 

He did not, however, proceed to Bohemia, but hurried immediately from 
TfJftiun to Breslau, into which town he made a formal entry on January 5, 1420, 
Here he declared his real attitude towards the Hussites as his religious and 
political opponents. Towards the clo.se of 'VVeuaers reign the artisans of Breslau 
had raised a revolt against the aristocratic council and the whole system of 
royal administration, following the example of the Hussites at Prague, who had 
killed coimeillors and usurped the power , and authority. Sigismund did not 
hesitate to bring the revolutionaries to justice ; he executed twenty-three of them 
in the public square on March 4, 1420, condemned the numerous fugitives to 
death m contumaaiam, declared their rights and property forfeit, and most strictly 
limited the freedom and the privileges of the guilds as a ^vhole. This action was 
intended as a menace to the Bohemians, and its meaning became plainer on March 
15, 1420, when a citizen of Prague, who had ventured to express publicly in 
Breslau his opinion upon the condemnation of Huss, and to declare himself a 
Hussite, was burned as a heretic at Sigismund’s orders. Two days afterwards 
he ordered the crusade bull against the Hussites which Pope Martin V had 
issued to be read from the pulpits of the Breslau churclies. The embassy from 
Prague, which had ahso come t(j Breslau to negotiate with the king, naturally left 
the city entirely imdeceived, and upon its return to Prague wisely advised a union 
of the moderate Calixtius and radical Taborites, and issued an appeal for war upon 
their common enemjq the Luxemburg ruler. 

A few weeks later Sigismund entered Bohemia with a strong army, composed 
chiefly of Germans and Sdesiaus. He could calculate upon the support of many 
towns which had remained German and Catholic (for example, Kutteuherg), and on 
tlie advantage derived from the possession of the two fortresses which dominated 
I’rague, the Hradshin and the Wysherad. However, the siege of Prague (May to 
■June, 1420) was a failure. An attempt to relieve the defenders of the Wysherad 
was defeated, and in the murderous battle of Hovemher 1, 1420, the king’s army 
was shattered, and many of the Catholic nobility of Moravia who had followed him 
wmre included in the overthrow. In Pebruary, 1421, Sigismund again made trial 
of Ms fortune in war against Bohemia, and was forced to retreat, or rather to flee, 
through Moravia to Hungary. On all three occasions the undaunted Taborite 
army had held the field under its general, Zizka. Conscious of their power, the 
Taborites now took the offensive, and conquered during the following months a 
mirober of towns and fiefs which had remained Catholic. The process of trans- 
forming the German towns of Bohemia into Czech settlements went on simiilta- 
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neously with these conquests, so. far as it had not been already completed by 
earlier events. A few towns only were able to. resist the change. In June, 1421, 
the assembly of Ca.slau had already declared the crown to be forfeit, the Idng 
being “the deadly enemy of the Bohemian nation.” The provisional governmeiit 
offered the Bohemiarr throne to the king of Poland. 

Sigismund was a restless and nndauuted character ; in this and in many other 
good and bad qualities he reminds us of his grandfather, King John. Once 'again 
he resumed the struggle, although the dangers which threatened him in Hungary 
made it impossible for him to think of continuing the war in Bohemia without 
foreign help. Germany equipped a crusading army at Iris appeal, increased, it is 
said, to two liundred thousand men by contingents from Meissen and Silesia. 
Bohemia was invaded in September, 1421, but the furious attacks of the Hussite 
bands inflicted heavy loss, and forced the army to withdraw almost as soon as it 
had cro.ssed the frontier. It was not for several yeairs that the empire undertook 
any fresh military enterprise against Bohemia. 

Most important to Sigismund was the support and co-operation of Duke 
Albrecht V of Austria, which was continued from the beginning to the end of the 
war. The price paid for this help was, indeed, considerable. Sigismund gave the 
duke Eliiiabeth, his only child and heiress, in marriage, ceded certain towns and 
castles, and afterwards gave him the governorship, and Anally complete posses- 
sion, of the niargraviate of Moravia under the convention of October 1-4, 1423. 
Albrecht was gradually able, with the help of the bishop of Olmtits, to with- 
draw this province from Hussite influence, to crush the Hussite barons, and to 
make the province a ba.se of operations against Moravia. 

These facts induced Zizka to turn his attention to the neighbouring province 
in the year 1424 ; but at the outset of the campaign this great general succumbed 
to an attack of some kind of plague at Pfibislau, a little town on the frontier of 
Bohemia and Moravia, on October 11, 1424. Before his death bitter quarrels had 
broken out between the several Hussite sects, though these had hitherto been 
allayed by the energy of the great general. However, after his’ death an irreme- 
diable disruption took place. His special adherents, who were known as the 
“ Orphans,” separated from the Taborites. The leadership of the latter was under- 
taken by Prokop Holy (“ Basa,” the shorn one), who took a leading position in the 
. general Hussite army during the warfare of the following years; He was the chief 
: stimulus, to the enterprises which the Bohemians undertook after 1424 against 
all the .neighbouring provinces, and he spread the Hussite wars to . Austria and 
: Hungary, to Silesia and the Lausitz, to Saxony and Brandenbiu’g, to the Palatinate 
and Franconia. ,, The Hussite exj^editions were repeated annually, now in one 
■direction, now in another, spreading terrible misery throughout the whole of Cen- 
tral. Europe. In many countries, especially in Silesia, the Hussites were not 
content with, mere; raids, hut left permanent garrisons in the conquered towns and 
castles, which mcessantly harassed and devastated the surroundiug districts. To 
such a height did: the. danger .rise that the princes of the empire were induced to 
. undertake a second crusade against Bohemia in the summer of 1427, while King 
: Sigismund was occupied .with .the. war against the Turks. Once again the enter- 
. prise ended with the panic and flight of the German army when confronted at 
Taehan by the Hussites, whom a long series of victories had filled with hope and 
' confidence. It seemed absolutely impossible to subdue this enemy in the field, 
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and the opinion was further strengthened by the Hussite exploits in the following 
years. 

The last act of this tragic period of Bohemian history began at the outset of 
the year 1431. Sigismund attempted to reach a solution of the problem at any 
cost on wholly new principles : a council had begun the war, a council should end 
it. He succeeded in winning over to his view Pope Martin V, who summoned a 
general council of the Church at Basle, and intrusted the conduct of it to the 
cardinal Giuliano Cesarini, with instructions to make the suppression of the Hus- 
site movement one of the chief topics of debate. The cardinal first insisted on 
trying whether a crusade under his spiritual leadership would not be the cpiickest 
means to the desired end. This expedition to Bohemia ended, like its predecessors, 
with a terrible defeat of the Germans at Taus on August 14, 1431 ; and negotia- 
tions were then attempted, to which, indeed, more moderate parties in Bohemia had 
long since manifested their inclination. While the Hussite armies in 1432 and 
1433 marched plundering and massacring through Austria, North Hungary, Silesia, 
Saxony, and Brandenburg to the Baltic, an embassy from Prague appeared in 
Basle during the first months of 1433. When no conclusion could be readied 
there, the ambassadors of the council betook themselves to Prague, and concluded, 
on November 30, 1433, the Gompactata of Prague. The material point was the 
recognition (though under conditions and incompletely) of the four articles of 
Prague of 1419; concerning the acceptance or refusal of these King Sigismund, 
who was then in Brlinu, had declined to commit himself. 

Of decisive importance for further developments was the split between the 
moderate Calixtins, who included the majority of the Bohemian nobility, and the 
Taborites and Orphans. The dissension ended in a conflict at Lipan in Bohemia on 
May 30, 1434, when the radicals suffered a severe defeat. The path was now 
cleared for peace, which was concluded on Jul}'- 5, 1436, by the publication of the 
Gompactata at the asseml)ly of Iglau. The reconciliation of the Bohemians with 
the Ghurch was followed by a further reconciliation with King Sigismund, who 
was then recognised as king of Bohemia in return for certain political and national 
concessions. Only for a year and a half did he enjoy the peaceful possession of 
this tlu’one. On Heceiuher 9, 1437, he died, after numerous misunderstandings and 
breaches of the terms of peace had begun to rouse strong feeling against him 
among the Hussites. 

6. THE TWO HAPSBUEGS; KINGS ALBEECHT AND LADISLAUS 

On his death-bed Sigismund recommended his son-in-law, Duke Albrecht V 
of Austria, as his successor to the choice of the Bohemian nobles who stood round 
him. Albrecht (II) inherited both the German and the Plungarian crown from 
Sigismund, and his claim to Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia was based upon the 
principles formulated under the emperor Oharles IV to regulate the succession 
in the house of Luxemburg, and also upon the various succession treaties and 
marriage connections between the Luxemburg and Ilapsburg families. However, 
the prince whom the Hussite wars had made conspicuous in Bohemia could secure 
recognition from two only of the parties then dominant in the country, the Cath- 
olics, led by Baron Ulrich bf Eosenberg, and the Galixtins, whose spokesman was 
Meinhard of Neuhaus. The Taborites, who were then guided by Heinrich Ptacek 
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of Pil'ksteinj offel the ciwii of Bohemia to a Slavouic prince, Cusiniir, the l irelhev 
of Vladislav, ]d of Poland; their action hronght about a civil mar in Jloluuuia 
itself, as well £ 3 , Polish invasion both of this country and of Silesia, which Jiad 
already done hjage to Albrecht. 

While tlii 5 trugg-le was in progress, Albreclrt suddenly died on (Icl.obo'r 27, 
1439, leavingo male issue. Not until February, 1440, did his widow Flizalicili 
bear a son, nj was named Ladislaus (Vladislav IV) Posturaus (see I'ig. 20 of the 
plate facing >e 248). Though this prince enjoyed, beyond the shadow of a doubt,, 
his father’s itifiahle claims to the inheritance, yet the party of Ptacck o,E Pirk'- 
stein passeiQver the Hapsburg claim and secured, by an almost unanimous vote 
in the asscpiy of Prague, the choice of Albrecht, duke of Bavaria, as king of 
Bohemia ; e, however, declined the honoiu’ under the inllueuee (.>f a secret n-arn- 
ing from p-iop yon Bosenberg, the leader of the Catholics. The Tahorites then 
attempteto induce the emperor Friedrich, the uncle and guardian of Ladislaus, 
to accertbe crown of Bohemia. When this plan failed, they professed their readi- 
ness tfecogoise Ladislaus himself, provided that he were brought up in Bohemia, 
these endless party struggles TJlrich of Eosenberg kept the upper hand., 
the most powerful of the Bohemian nobles, and derived the greatest advan- 
^^3 from the confusion which pirevailed during tins interregnum. The greater' 
Ft of the country and the capital, Prague, were in his power and in that of his 
lies, the Oalixtius; the Tahorites were restricted to four only of the thirteen 
ircles of Bohemia. 

. The position was changed after the death of Ptacek of Pirkstein in 1444, when 
the youtliful George Podiebrad and Knnstadt undertook the leadership of the 
advanced Hussite party. In the year 1448 he seized Prague by a hold and sudden 
attack, and there assisted his party to gain a complete victory. For two years civil 
war again raged in Bohemia, until the close of the year 1450, when it was agreed 
at the general assembly at Prague to approach the emperor again upon the ques- 
tion of the surrender of the young king. On this occasion Friedrich III came to 
an understanding by direct negotiation with George Podiebrad, without consult- 
ing the other party leaders. In 1451 he intrusted Podiebrad with the regency in 
Bohemia during the minority of Ladislaus. The Bohemian estates confirmed this, 
decision at the assembly of April 24, 1452. Podiebrad, moreover, adhered to these 
conditions. When a revolution of the Austrian nobility agaiust the emperor broke 
out in the following year, Ladislaus was released from his position a.s a minor and, 
in name at least, became king of Austria, Plungary, and Bohemia. In October, 
1453,,,the„m0morable year of the Turkish conquest of Constantinople, he came to 
Prague and was crowned king of Bohemia, after a progress through Moravia, where 
he previously, received the homages of the Moravian: nobility, to thewerV consid- 
erable vexation , of the Bohemians. In Bohemia the ymuiig prince was^^*^ 
dependent , upon George, .Podiebrad, who was not only thesprince’s minister and 
political adviser, hut, also Ms “ major-domo,” as he called himself, and he never 
, allowed the youth to, be out, of , his sight. He kept the prince in Bohemia for more 
than a year, and tlien accompanied him to Breslau and Vjenna. Then at length 
the Bohemian governor left Ladislaus to return home and continue the govern- 
ment of the country in the name of the king. George Podiebrad was well able 
to ton the king’s favour to his own advantage, an^was richly rewarded with fiefs 
from the royal domains; 'none the less, the period of his governorship in Bohemia 
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(1451-1457) was a period of prosperity. He succeeded in preserving domestic 
peace, securing general safety and order, and in advancing tlie progress of trade 
and manufacture. Then, at the age of barely eighteen, the king suddenly died in 
Prague on November 23, 1457, from an illness akin to the plague, at the moment 
when preparations were being made for the celebration of his marriage with the 
daughter of Charles VII of Prance. 


7. Kma GEORGE PODIEBEAD 

So admirable had been the preparations of George Podiebrad (see Fig. 21 of the 
plate facing page 248), tliat on March 2, 1458, a few months after the death of 
Ladislaus, he was able to secure his elevation to the crown of Bohemia. Tire 
neighbouring provinces of Moravia, Silesia, and in isarticular the powerful Breslau 
and Lausitz, at first refused obedience or recognition. Eventually, however, sub- 
mission to the Hussite king was refused in Moravia ojily by the Catholic towns 
Briinn, Olratitz, Znaim, Iglau, and others. VTien George invaded the country with 
an army Iglau alone proved obstinate, tinsting in the support of the aroluluke 
Albrecht VI of Austria, a brother of the emperor Frederick HI, until its resi.stance 
met with a bloody punisliment. In Silesia and Lausitz a revulsion in favour of 
George took place, when he succeeded, as the result of many tortuous intrigues, 
in ousting the local claimant to the throne, Duke Albrecht (III ; the Courageous) 
of Saxony. The firmness of George’s position was largely due to the fact that, 
strangely enough, before bis coronation in Bohemia he had promised obedience to 
the Catholic Church, and liad thereby secured the powerful support of the Pope, 
who expected that Podiebrad would bring the whole of Bohemia .into submission 
to Rome, and had therefore ordered the Catholics of Bohemia, Moravia, and. 
Silesia to do homage to the new king. Breslau was isolated and unable to persist 
in its attitude of hostility to George, when Pope Pius II (iEneas Sylvius) sent 
his legates to the city in 1459 to arrange a reconciliation with the king of 
Bohemia. On January 13, 1460, the intervention of the Breslau city chronicler 
and historian Peter Escheuloer secured the acceptance of an important agreement, 
^\'hereby the' citizens of Breslau promised obedience to King George, though the 
actual performance of homage was' postponed for three years. 

Secure of his power in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, on the best of terms 
with all the neigliboiiring States and with the German emperor, designated “ most 
beloved son ” by the papal chair, George was able to turn his attention to higher 
objects. The prospect of establishing himself upon the throne of Hungary in 
opposition to Matthias Gorvinus (Vol. VII, p. 211), had been offered to Mm (or to 
his son Heinrich) in the year 1459. In view, however, of the equivocal nature 
of the situation in Hungary, he had hesitated, and had finally deelined the crown, 
which then fell to Frederick III. Podiebrad found some compensation in the 
fact that the two princes who were struggling for the throne respectively sought 
alliance with him from this time onward. In August, 1459, the emperor invested 
him with the Bohemian lands, and also made him other important promises; 
at the same time Matthias made a. successful effort to secure the favour of the 
Bohemian king. Not only did George succeed in turning the hostility of the two 
princes to ' his own advantage, hut he also conceived the plan of entering into 
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relations with, the enemies of the emperor within the empire, and thus nth'finciiig 
towards the imperial crown without the help of foreign intervention. Tliis project 
of the king of Bohemia was rendered abortive chieily by the opposition of Aiiirecht 
AohiUes, the margrave of Brandenburg. 

A short time afterwards occurred that breach rvith the papacy which had such 
momentous consequences for George, and a short period of triumphant progress 
was followed by almost a decade of fruitless aud exhausting struggle. I’ius II 
insisted upon the performance of the undertaking which George had given in liis 
coronation oath, to adopt strong measures against the Utraquists. "When negoti- 
ation produced no result, the Pope sent his legates to Prague iii the su miner of 
1462. There, on August 14, a violent scene took place, when King George pub- 
licly replied to the Pope’s demands by asserting Ids refusal to recede from the 
Compactata, which Pius II had already declared invalid, The legates accused the 
king of faithlessness before the public assembly, threatened him wdth spiritual 
and temporal punishment,, aud were forthwith imporisoned. By this act every tie 
between the Pope and the king of Bohemia was broken. For the moment, how- 
ever, the struggle was eoufiued to attempts to induce the Catholics in Bohemia, 
Moravia, aud Silesia to abandon the king’s cause ; only iu Breslau did these 
exhortations produce any appreciable effect. The princes to whom the Pope 
appealed agaii.ist George Podiebrad declined to take any share in a crusade, partly 
for reasons of family relationship (for exampde, his son-in-law, Matthias Corvinus 
of Hungary), partly for political reasons (for example, the king of Poland, and 
especially the ejuperor Frederick III, who was very hard pressed in the years 
1462 aud 1463 ; Vol. VII, p. 212). The emperor even attempted to intervene 
witli the Pope on behalf of George I’odiehrad. 

In 1464 the situation changed. Paul II, a far more vigorous character than 
Pius II, occupied the papal chair, while the death of Katherina, the daughter of 
George Podiebrad, left her husband Matthias Corvinus free to act against his 
former father-iu-law. In 146G Paul excommunicated George as a heretic, and 
stirred up war against him in Breslau .and Moravia. The Catholic federation of 
nobles soon made their hostility felt iu Bohemia also. However, the Icing main- 
tained the upper hand against liis adversaries in his own country, as loirg as the 
rulers of the neighbouring territories held aloof. Only when Matthias of Hungary 
resolved in 1468 to obey the papal command for a crusade against the Bohemian 
king, did George lose almost the whole of Moravia aud part of Silesia. .However, 
he soon succeeded in surrounding at Wdimow the Hungarian king, who had 
.advanced too rashly (February, 1469); and Matthias was forced to agree to an 
.armistice with a view to . arranging terms of peace. Peace, however, proved 
impos,sible in view of the terms demanded by the papal legate and the Bohemian 
barons, which George could not possibly accept. They even induced Matthias 
Corvinus to proclaim himself king of Bohemia on ilay 3, 1469, aud to receive 
the homage of Moravia, Silesia, and Ijansitz. 

The natural result : was the continuation of the war.; George had secured the 
. support of Poland (in return for an acknowledgment of the Polish prince 
. Vladislav as Ms successor),, and fought with, some success ; he did not live to 
see the coimlusiou of the straggle, in the midst of which he died of an iBuess 
on March 22, 1471. He had been one of the most exLraoi'dinary figures on the 
throne of Bohemia ; neither before nor afterwards did tlio country seo a prince 
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of such humble origin, who rose from the position of a simple ]jarty leader to 
that of viceroy with full powers, and tlience to the throne. He had remarkable 
capacity for government, and found enthusiastic admirers and true friends among 
his contemporaries, During his reign his territory was in a continual state of 
war, but the administration was in strong hands. But the religious problem, a 
becpiest from the Hussite period, thwarted his succe,ss and undermined the whole 
of his efforts. 

8. THE POLISH JAGELLONS UPON THE THRONE OF BOHEMIA 
A. King Vladislm', 1471-1516 

A WHOLLY different character from George was his sucoessoi- on the Bohemian 
throne, the Pole Vladislav, who was known as “ King Allright,” from a favourite and 
very characteristic expression of his (see Fig. 22 on the plate facing page 248), The 
war against King Matthias continued for eight years longer, partly on the sod of 
Bohemia and Moravia, partly in Silesia (Breslau) and partly in Hungary. Fortune 
favoured now one side and now the other, until financial embarrassments affecting 
both princes and parties, and the steady apjtroach of the Turkish danger (pp. 147, 
148), paved the way for a temporary armistice and eventually for a peace, which 
was concluded after lengthy nogotiations at Olmiitz on July 21, 1479. It was 
agreed that Vladislav should remain in possession of the title and the ]?mgdom 
of Bohemia, and that Matthias Corvinus should bear the title of king of Bohemia 
during his life (see Fig. 23 of the plate facing page 248), and should also remain in 
possession of Moravia, Silesia, and Lausitz ; after his death his provinces might be 
bought back by Vladislav for four hundred thousand ducats, an exorbitant iirice 
for that period. 

No reference was made to the question of religious unity, or to the bringing 
back of the Utraquists to the Catholic Church, though it was witli this object that 
Rome had stirred up the struggle. Even before his accession King A^'laclislav had 
pledged himself to maintain the Compactata. Thus it was inevitable that upon the 
conclusion of the foreign war the party struggle between the Catholics and the 
Utraquists should break out again in Bohemia. The movement degenerated into 
fearful confusion after the autumn of 1483. Councillors were murdered and flung 
through windows ; churches and monasterie.s were plundered ; Germans and Jews 
were persecuted and robbed as a matter of course. Strangely enough, however, 
this violent outburst of passion resulted in less than two years in a reconciliation 
of the two parties (1485) ; and an agreement was arranged upon the basis of the 
recognition of the Compactata and of the full equality of the Utraquists with the 
Catholics. 

From that moment the influence of the Utraqnist sect in Bohemia began to dimin- 
ish. The sect lost importance the more rapidly as the “ Bohemian Brotherhood,” 
which was originally in some connection with it, began a vigorous period of devel- 
opment. The fact that the descendants of the original Hussites were able at this 
late period to develop a branch of a new doctrine with such vigour, is evidence of 
the hold which the Hussite theories had gained upon the nation ; hence the futil- 
ity of the many attempts, initiated by Rome, at union between the Utraquists and 
the Catholics of Bohemia, notwithstanding the fact that men of such power as 
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Nicholas of Cusa (Cues; VoL YII, p. 152), Joliaim of Capistrano (aljove, p. 141),, 
and iEneas Sylvius applied their energy to the task. An extraordinarily large 
number of sects I'ose and disappeared in the course of the fifteenth century, 
side by side with the main tendencies in Bohemia and Moravia. Oirly the 
Brotherhood became of permanent importance ; this .sect began with a .society of 
certain members wlio were dissatisfied with the Utracpiist doctrine, and its first 
settlement was made in ,1457 at Ptumwald, a Bohemian village belonging 
to King George Podiebrad. The society incurred its share of persecution aud 
martyrdom; its most vigorous opponents were a relation of its founder Gregor, 
the Utracpiist Magister Johann of Kokitzau (Johann liokycaiia), aud the Idng 
himself. Nevertheless, they pos.sessed and acquired, even during this jieriod, a 
wide body of adherents both in Bohemia and Moravia, and the death of these twai 
powerful oppressors, in the jmar 1471, relieved the brethren of a severe hindrance, 
especially in Bohemia. The expansion of the sect was never seriously checked,, 
either by its internal quarrels and dissensions, or by the general decree of hani,sh- 
ment from Moravia which its members incurred in 1480. 

The difference in the treatment of the Brotherhood in Bohemia and in, 
Moravia was due to the sej)aration of this latter country aud also of Silesia 
from the Bohemian crown, and to the wholly different policy followed by 
Vladislav in Bohemia and by Mattlnas in Moravia and Silesia. The weakness 
and good nature of the former allowed the supremacy to fall into the hands 
of tiie nobles. Matthias, on the other hand, emphasised from the very outset 
his royal power as opposed to the claims' of the privileged orders. .The iron 
ha.nd of Corvinus was even more .strongly felt in Silesia than in Moravia, w],iere 
Matthias left the government in the hands of the highly capable viceroy Ctibor 
of Oimburg, who had occupied this high position frojn 1469, and was to retain it 
until 1494, long after the death of Matthias. It is chiefly due to Ctibor that the 
attempts which had been made during the past century to unite the divided princi- 
palities were now consummated by means of a definitely organised administration. 
The institution of the princely diets aud tlie creation of the central bureaucracy 
belong to the age of Matthias, and are his work. His government did not enjoy 
the best of , reputations with posteritj', owing to the enormous increase in the taxes 
and imposts, which his continual financial necessities laid upon his subjects; in 
this matter he was supported, especially in Silesia, by his local governor George 
von Stein,, and by other faithful servants, in the most irresponsible manner, at the 
expense, of the people. 

On,: April 6, 1490, Matthias died witliont legitimate issue, and the Bohemian 
king Vladislav was raised to the throne of Hungary. In accordance witli the pre- 
vious arrangement, Moravia and Sileisia fell into his power, although he never ful- 
filled the. condiUon, by which these lands were to he repurchased at the price of 
four hundred thousand ducats, so that the title of the Bohemian crown to these 
districts was disputed with some show of reason. 

The reign of Kmg Vladislav is one of tire , most unsatisfactory periods in the 
history of tlie Bohemian .coimtrifes. The great economic and religions changes 
which, at the end of the fifteeirth century, denoted the outset of a new epoch for 
Ihiropa found Bohemia and Moravia divided by class dissensions. The hereditary 
mcmarcli^ had been greatly weakened as a result of events since the Hussite war, 
tmd the loss of the weat crown demesnes of former times had deprived it of its 
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power and influence. Economically and. political^, tlie nobilitj’' were supreme in 
the country ; they were, however, filled with a boundless ambition for power, were 
ready to pass all limits in their efforts to weaken the monarch}’, to ojrpose the 
privileges and freedom of the towns, or to keep down the peasant class in a state 
_ of slavery and serfdom. The highest positions in the country were exclusively in 
the hands of the nobles and. knights; they enjoyed unlimited power in the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and compiled a legal code, the “Ordinances of Vladislav” 
(1500), which was to secure tlieir predominance for ever. The king agreed to the 
limitations, great and small, which the nobility placed upon his power. The citizen 
class, however, was determined to oppose these encroachments upon the principles; 
of justice with the more vigour as they found their material welfare greatly injured 
by the arbitrary rule of the nobles. The nobles infringed the town monopoly of 
brewing, forbade the towns to acquire landed property, limited the freedom of the 
fairs, and so forth. Consequently tlie town.s continually complained to tlie king. 
These complaints produced little effect, for the reason that, after ln.s elevation to 
the throne of Hungary, Vladislav had removed his capital from Prague to Ofen, 
and remained absent from Bohemia for years at a time. There were, moreover, 
uninterrupted hostilities between the citizens and nobles, who respectively formed 
federations for continuing their mutual strife. These conditions were in no way 
altered by the short stay which Vladislav made at Prague in 1502, ns the king at 
once took the side of tlie nobles and decided the quarrel against the towns,, 
while at a later period he withdrew his decision, thougli he could not induce the 
nobility to feel satisfied with his change of attitude. Tlie outrages and aggressions 
committed by either side increased the bitterness of the struggle, and from year to 
year the tension grew more severe; but from 1502 to 1509 the king remained in 
Hungary, and left affairs to take their course in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Eor the history of Silesia the reign of Vladislav was of importance, in so far , as. 
this prince, who was ever ready to bestow liis favours, issued an important consti- 
tutional law to the Silesian orders on November 28, 1498. This was substantial!}' 
a confirmation of all previous concessions, with certain further additions. The 
president of the province, that is to say, the governor, and higliest official in Silesia, 
was always to be a Silesian prince ; the estates also obtained a right of voting taxes, 
some relief from military service, and a high court of justice, laiown as the “ Court 
of the Princes,” which was composed of the territorial lords, and formed a final 
court of appeal for every class. This arrangement might have served as a starting 
point for the further development of the administration in Silesia. Hov'e^'er, in 
this country also the king’s feeble government, which was directed from Ofen, 
gave rise to disputes of every kind. The bishopric of Breslau had for .ser'eral years 
been carrying on a quarrel, which lasted till 1504, with the town of Breslau and 
some Silesian princes, owing to the election of an unpopular coadjutor. Some 
years previously (1497) the Duke Nikolaus of Oppeln bad ended bis life on the 
scaffold in consequence of an act of aggression against the governor, Duke Gasimir' 
of Teschen. The town of Breslau was at feud, now with one and now with 
another of these princes, and marauding raids were of daily occurrence. The king’s 
decree to secure peace and his threats of punisliment xwoved as futile here as in 
other provinces. 

Vladislav enjoyed little personal .influence, unless he came forward in person 
and secured services in return for new privileges.. Inl5Q9 he was anxious that 
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his son Ludwig) bom in 1506, who was already king of Hungary, should be 
crowned king of Bohemia during his life; he was therefore obliged, after an 
absence of seven years, to decide upon a journey throughout his remaining terri- 
tories in order to secure the completion of his project by his personal influence. 
He soon attained his main object. On February 17, 1509, he made a state entry 
into Prague with his children and court; on March 11, some delay having been 
caused by the illness of the young prince, the coronation of Ludwig took place. 
Other difficulties, especially the struggle between the nobles and the towns, were 
discussed in the course of a series of diets, but no result was secured. In Febru- 
ary, 1510, Vladislav left Bohemia and betook himself to Olmiltz, where the Moravian 
orders did homage to Ludwig, upon. receipt of the customary privileges ; hence the 
king went to Hungary, and in the winter of 1510 and 1511 again returned with 
the youthful monarch and the rest of his family to Silesia, where he also secured 
the recognition of his son as his successor from the princes and estates. The con- 
fusion of legal relations which prevailed under King Vladislav is shown by the 
fact that he received the homage of the Silesians, not as king of Bohemia, but as 
king of Hungary, though at the same time he had expressly emphasised the fact 
that Silesia and Moravia belonged to the Bohemian crown, in an imperial letter to 
the Bohemians during his stay at Prague (January 11, 1510). 

Hardly, however, had the king returned to Hungary than his attention was 
again occupied by the cpiarrel between the orders of Bohemia and Moravia, which 
was all the more dangerous, as the towns appeared to be obstinately resolute. 
They formed a federation, and on June 20, 1513, concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Duke Bartholomaius of Miinsterberg, the grandson of King 
George Podiebrad, who was to represent their party at the court of King Vladislav. 
He proved successful in convincing the king and his advisers of the destructive 
influence upon Bohemia of the dominant party of nobles. Towards the end of the 
year 1513 Vladislav was persuaded to receive the demands of the towns with 
more favour than he had previously shown them. However, his want of deter- 
mination and his vacillation delayed a definite decision, although after the death 
of Bartholomajus the office of mediator between the nobles and towns was 
undertaken with considerable cleverness and success by Ins cousin Karl of Miin- 
sterberg. The struggle was raging with nndiminished heat when Vladislav IT 
died on March 13, 1516, only a few months after he had concluded the important 
mamage contract of July, 1515, with the emperor Maximilian I, between his 
own children Ludwig and Anna, and the grandchildren of the emperor, Ferdinand 
and Maria; this contract also mcluded a federation in which room was found for 
King Sigismnnd (Siegmuud) of Poland. 

H. Ktn& Ludwig 1 (1516-1526) 

King Ludwig I (II of Hungary) was no more than a child, though already 
crowned. Hence it wvas neeessary to agree upon some form of regency for the 
moment; after long negotiation between the orders in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
. bilesia, and also in Hungary, the task ivas intrusted to the German emperor and 
,,, tp , the king of Poland. ; However, these guardians could exercise no immediate 
iufluenco of any kind upon tlie provinces inherited by Ludwig, and tlie power of 
the nobles (p. 267) continued to increase. In Bohemia and Moravia the (yuarrels 
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between the estates continued as before. The nobles oppressed the towns, travel- 
ling merchants and citizens were attacked by robber knights, and the towns made 
reprisals upon the nobles and their associates, often executing them without 
ceremony. Isolated peasant revolts in Bohemia are also reported by the , chroni- 
clers. The “Compact of St. Wenzel” of September 28, 1517, in which a partial 
agreement between the estates was secured by the Moravian baron Wilhelm 
of Pernstein, proves the pressing need of some compromise, however partial. An 
important point was the definition of the competency of the common law and of 
the town courts respectively. Disputes of an economic nature and the like were 
deferred for after consideration. Peace, indeed, was not finally secured. The 
weakness of the royal power made a recurrence of the struggle inevitable after a 
few years. However, the public attentioir was occupied with other events, such 
as the plague, which began in Prague in 1620, and ravaged the whole country in 
1521, the Lutheran movement, and the Turkish danger. • 

In the year 1522 King Ludwig entered his Bohemian kingdom for the first 
time as an independent ruler (see Pig. 24 of the plate facing page 248), with the 
object of putting an end to the arbitrary government of the nobles, as continued 
to their own advantage for years by the chief burgvave of Prague, Zdenek Lev of 
Eozmital ; the real motive for this journey was the unavoidable necessity of seek- 
ing help against the Turks outside of Hungary itself (cf. p. 150). His route first 
led him to Briinn, where he received the homage of the Moravian orders, and con- 
firmed their rights ; he attempted to settle a number of class disputes, and then 
made his way to the Bohemian frontier, where he was met by the Bohemian 
ambassadors. After a short stay in .some of the more important towns of Bohemia, 
he reached Prague on March 28, 1522, and made a solemn entry with his young 
wife and his friend and tutor the margrave George of Brandenburg. A series of 
troublesome negotiations began forthwith with the estates of the kingdom in ref- 
erence to the appointment of a new chancellor of Bohemia, and the form of oath 
to observe the constitution which tlie king was to take. When the wording of this 
oath had been once passed, it was to remain in force in Bohemia for centuries. 
Slow progress also was made with other matters of business, — the queen’s corona- 
tion, the payment of the heavy debts incurred in King Vladislav’s time, and the 
equipment of an auxiliary army against the Turks. In the summer of 1522 violent 
disorder broke out in Silesia, e, specially in the town of Schweiduitz. Finally, at 
the end of the year, relations between King Ludwig and the ruling nobles became 
so strained that, at the diet of February 5, 1523, the king secured the dismissal of 
all the existing officials of the country, in particular of Lev of Eozmital, and intro- 
duced a constitutional change, chiefly intended to restore the royal power to its 
rightful position. The SEesian prince Karl of Miinf?terberg now became a person- 
age of .high influence in Bohemia, holding as he did the posts of high chamlierlaiu 
and chief minister or administrator of the kingdom, together with other dignities. 
Almost a year after his arrival King Ludwig left Prague on March 16, 1523, and 
returned to Hungary by way of Moravia, where he was again involved in long 
negotiation with the estates. The settlement provided for Bohemia did not proves 
to be permanent, and within a short time the reaction began. The counti'y was 
again disturbed by strife between the classes and by religious troubles, the resvdt 
of the rapid dissemination of Lutheran doctrine. 

Hotwithstanding numerous embassies and appeals, no help was to be gained 
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from Hiiiigtiiry or from tlio Iving j to tlio iutGriiai LroubiES oi tiiut country tlio lurkisli 
danger was now added. Wlien the Sultau Suleiman I started from Constantin oplo 
for Hungary with a vast army in. April, 1526, the youthful monarch, resolvetl, to 
oppose him. His army, which included Bolieiniau, Moravian, and Silesian mer- 
cenaries, was overwhelmed by the. superior numbers of the Turk; iu tlie battle of 
Mohaes, ou August 29, 1526, it was annihilated, and the king was unfortunately 
drowned iu a swamp) of the Danube while in flight. The death of the last of the 
Jagellons on the throne of Bohemia and Hungary, at the age of twenty and child- 
less, forms an event of impjortauce in the world’s history, in so far as it occasioned 
the foundation of the Austrian monarchy under the sceptre of the TIapsburg.s. 

Bohemia, the centre of that group of countries the historical development of 
which has been briefly detailed, may be regarded in 1526 as a kingdom a thousand 
years old, if we assume its history to begin with the establishment of the Slavs in 
the province after the Germanic emigration. It is an epoch rich in examples of 
national rise and progress. From its own resources, and building upon foundations 
hidden in the prehistoric period, Bohemia evolved a constitution which enabled 
the country to secure and to maintain a definite position among the bodies politic 
of Central Europe. It produced a royal house of indigenous growth, the Piemy- 
slids, whose pride and power raised their prestige to a level with that of any ruling 
dynasty in Central Europe. Its territorial power increased. It is true that the 
national dynasty was restricted within definite limits; calamitous failure was the 
result of the attempt of Ottokar 11 to briug German provinces under his power, 
The extinction of the native dynasty at the outset of the .fourteenth century and 
the accession of foreigners to the Bohemian throne produced a complete change 
iu the situation. Ho obstacle prrevented a Bohemian king of German nationality 
from rising to the height of supremacy within the extensive German Empire ; hut 
the people opposed the transformation of Bohemia into the most important of the 
German principalities at the expense of the Slav nationality. The national feeling 
of the Slavs rose iii behalf of a reaction and speedily triumphed. But the attempt 
to construct a national principality upon the basis of home material was also a 
failure. As imder the German kings, so also under the Polish kings, Bohemia 
found her destiny committed to the care of rulers who pmshed her. into the 
background when the possibility of acquiring the crown of Hungary became 
.’manifest. 

Under such oircumstances, and in view of tbe fact that tbe constitutional inde- 
pendence;of the country and the maintenance of its throne was repeatedly endan- 
gered by the,, secession of the subject provinces, especially of Moravia, it was 
fortumate for the country that after Ludwig’s death the crown fell to the power- 
ful Hap^sburg dynasty, , The result at which the Premyslid Ottakar II had aimed 
upon occasion, and with incomplete understanding; the result that the far-sighted 
diplomacy of 0].iatles ,IY , had, marked as the final object of Bohemian policy ; the 
. result that had been nominally, at least, attained under Ladislaus Posthumus, — 
became an accomplished fact in the year 1526 : the three states of Bohemia, Hun- 
, gary, and Austria were united as one powerful monarohy in Southeast Europe. 
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THE SLOVENIAN AND SERYIAN-CEOATIAN RACE 

Br PEOFESSOR DR. VLADIMIR MILKOWICZ 


1. THE EARLIEST IHEOEMATIOH COHCEENIHCt TEE 
SOUTHERN SLAVS 

\ 

A S tlie liistory of the German races only emerges from obscurity upon tliK:’ 
/% contact with the Greeks and Romans on the Rhine, on the Danube, and'’' 
in the ilediterranean territories, so also tlie early history of the Slav races 
has been preserved by the Greco-Roiuan civilization, which by degrees 
drew all peoples from darkness to light, and stirred them to new life as though by 
a magician’s wand. It was cliieily with the Romans that the Germans came into 
contact by reason of tlieir geogiaphical position; for similar reasons the Slavs fell 
within the area of Greek civUizatiou, tliougli here again by the intervention of the 
Roman Empire. Slav history is thus connected with Roman history. At the 
point where Slavs were the immediate neighbours of the Roinanfs, their annals 
reach back to the beginning of our era, though it is not until some five hundred 
years later that tlie Northern Slav race ajipeared upon the scene. It was upon the 
Adriatic and in the river sj-stem of the central and lower Danube that the Slavs 
first came into contact with the Roman Emxfire. On the Adriatic and on the 
classical ground of the Balkan renhisula, whicli was saturated_^tli Greco-Roman 
civilization,, begins our earliest genuine knowledge of tire Slar^nic peoples. 

The races wliiclr inhabited the districts on the Danube and southwards to the 
Peloponne.su.s are known in modern times as the Sloveirians, Serbs, Croatians, and 
Bulgariaa.s. They form collectively the South Slavonic group. As their origin is 
obscure, so also is their history confused : it is a history the threads of- which are 
lost in many provinces belonging to different states, aird hearing even at the pres- 
ent day different names ; a history of tribes in whicli original divergences led in 
course of time to sharp distinctions of language, script, morals, religion, and his- 
tory, and which, even in political matters, are opposed as enemies. 

Of their earliest history we know little enough. The Slavs were not so fortu- 
nate a.s the Germans, who found a historian in Tacitus as early as the first century. 
Modern inquirers agree with the Slav antiquarian, Jos. Safarik, upon the fact that 
the Slavs appeared in Europe ages ago, together with the other main European 
races, the Celts, Greeks, Romans, and Germans, and that they settled in Eastern 
Europe somewhere about the spot where they are still to be found as the earliest 
known inhabitants. The Slavs and their settlements are known to ITinius 
(79 A. D.), Tacitus (100 A. D.), and Rtolemaios (175 a. d.). More extensive 
accounts are given of them by the Gotliic historian Jordanes and the Byzantine 
I’rocopius, both in the sixth century. From that time onwards information as to 
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tlie Slav races becomes more copious. They bear different names. The Greek 
and Eoman authors call them Veneti, while to the Germans they are known as 
Winds (Wends, Windi, or also Indi). In connection with this type of name is also 
the name Antes (dynasties ? cf. p. o28). Procopius also informs us that the Antes 
were anciently known as Spores, which has been connected with the name Serb. 
The second name for the members of this race was Slavus (Slavinus, Stlavus, 
Sclavus, Slovanus, etc.), the name especially current among the Byzantines. Those 
tribes who settled in the old Eoman provinces of Pannonia, Horioum, Elrmtia, 
and Vindelicia were known collectively as Slavs or Slovenians. We hear of them 
in tire sixth century as of some political importance, and as already waging war 
with the Bavarian race. It is probable that some Slav kingdoms existed in the 
sixth century in the modern Hungary, Slavonia, Croatia, Cariuthia, Styria, Carniola, 
Gorz, Gradiska, and on the coast line. 

From these Slav peoples settled on either side of the central Danube, on the 
Drave and Save, many migrated southwards after the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
settled in the Balkan Peninsula. The question arises whether they were the first 
Slav colonists in that district, or whether they found in the Balkan territories an 
older Slav popvdation known under other names. On the solution of this question 
depends the problem of the Slav popidation of the Balkan Peninsula. Moreover, 
the Slavs from these districts were not the only members of the race who went to 
the Balkan territories ; we find traces of Slav immigrants from Eastern and North- 
ern Europe. Formerly the opinion was general that the immigration of the Slavs 
into the Balli:an territories took place during the period between the fifth and sev- 


enth centuries. It is uow lielieved that certain traces of a much earlier migration 


have been discovered. Evidence lor this fact is to be found in the older Slav place- 
names. This new theory can also be harmonised with the earliest historical 
evidence befoi'e us, and provides a natural explanation of the fact that the Slavs 
suddenly appeared in tliese territories in such numbers that even the Byzantine 
emperors found themselves obliged to take measures to prevent them from over- 
running Greece (cf. p. 47). The tlieory further explains why history has nothing 
to tell us of any great immigration or occupation of these countries by the Slavs in 
historical times; only now and again does history speak of the settlement of new 
bands of colonists by the emperors. So long, however, as it is ipapossible to ascer- 
tain the nationality of many peoples living in those districts in the Eoman period, 
such as Thracians, Skordiskans, Dacians, Illyrians, and other4; Sb. long will this 
pr(3blem remain imsolved. Hence we must first decide wbethef the}'- are to be 
regarded as " immigrants ” or as " indigenous ; ” only then cah: we .discuss the ques- 
tions of earlier or later dates. It may be noted that the linbahitants of Bosnia 
still display certain ethnological peculiarities which are ;ascfihed to the Thracians 
and Dacians by Eoman authors. Thus Pliuy relates, ajswd IJacos m.ares. qnoque 
corpora riiscr'i5j6B< (among the Dacians the men also paint their bodies). Tattoo- 
ing is at the present .day customary among the Bosnian p^eople. Other national 
characteristics also point to some roiationship. 

However this may be, our first knowledge of the Slavs, both in the Danube 
: teiTitories and in the Balkan . Peninsula, is . gained from the Greeks and Eomans 
when they established their empire in those directions. After the fall- of the 
( .Edpian:: Empire the Slavs, inherited , the Eoman civilization. : The country ' was 
... covered jyith towns, trading settlements, , and fortresses. These territories were 
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crossed by admirable military roads. In Thraeia we find roads as early as 
Nero’s time, wbo built post-hoi-ises along them (tabcrnas et fratoria). All the 
emperors paid special attention to the Balkan Peninsula, as it was from thence 
that they gained the most valuable recruits for their legions. No Eomaii emperor 
however, spread his glory so widely throughout the countries on either aide of the 
^Balkans as the conqueror of Dacia, the great Flavian, Trajan. His memory was 
and is still preserved among the Slavs, and his name was even added to the list of 
Slav deities. Bulgarian songs, as Jos. Constantine Jirecek informs us, still sing the 
praises of the “ Czar Trojau.” Many place-names still re-echo his name. We 
constantly find a Trajan’s bridge, a Trajan’s road, a Trajan’s gate, or a Trajauls 
town, etc. Trajan is also in general use as a proper name. All this is evidence 
for the fact that Trajan must have come into personal contact with the Slavs. 

As early as the fourtli century the provinces of the peninsula were wealthy 
and densely populated, as Ave are informed by the contemporary writer Eniiapios. 
A disastrous period began for these territories in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when the Goths and Huns attacked and repeatedly devastated them in the course 
of plundering raids; possibly these assailants included some Slavonic bands. 
From this time onwards the Slavs on the far side of the Danube began to grow 
restless, especially in the old province of Dacia, and overflooded the whole of the 
Balkan Peninsula as far as the Peloponnese; the Slav language was spoken at 
Taygetos as late as the fifteenth century. The Byzantine emperors themselves, 
in their brilliant capital on the Bosphorus, were threatened with attack. The 
emperor Anastasios (p. 36) in 512 built a great wall two hundred and eighty 
stades long on the Thracian, side, reaching from the Propontis to the Pontos. The 
task of fortifying the peninsula became ever more pressing. Justinian had eighty 
castles and watch-towers built along the banks of the Danube, and some six hun- 
dred other fortified places iu differeut parts. At that time, however, the Byzantine 
emperors had more impovtaut cares and heavier tasks than the protection of 
the Balkan Peninsula from the barbarians, whom they were inclined to desi^ise : 
their faces, from the moment of the foundation of Constantinople, were turned 
towards the east. Hence, in sifite of repeated defeats (p. 42,) the Slavs were able 
steadily to advance. Things ijecame even worse after the death of the great 
Justinian. John of Plphesus, a Syrian chronicler of the .sixth century, relates a,s 
follows: “In the third year after the death of the Emperor Justinian and tlie 
acce.s,sion of Tiberius the Victorious, the accursed people of the Slavs entered and 
overran the whole of Hellas iu the neighbourhood of Thessalonica and the whole 
of Thraeia. They conquered many towns and fortresses, ravaged, burned, and 
devastated the country, and lived in it as freely as at home ” (of. p. 45). 

In the year 575 the Avars (pp. 45 and 232), one of the peoples of the steppes 
formerly called in as auxiliaries by the Byzantines, began their inva.sious iu the 
Byzantine Empire, and carried their plundering raids through the Balkan terri- 
torie.s, alone or in alliaiice with the Slavs. The Slavs in Illyricum and the 
Alpine territories soon became restless. In Dalmatia, into which they had made 
incursions as early as the reign of Justinian, they began to advance with great 
energy about 600, and drove back the Roman power, which the Avars had already 
enfeebled, to the coast towns, to the mountains, and to the islands. The Greco- 
Eoman towns of the interior were for the most part laid waste, while such new 
towns as Spalatro and Eagusa were founded by the fugitive Romans. The Slav 
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immigrants soon also learnt the art of seamanship. During the siege of Constan- 
tmople in 626^ 'which they undertook in alliance with the Avars, they conducted 
the attack from the sea'ward side in small boats (cf. pp. 64 f.). In the year 641 
certain Slavs, probably those from Epirna, landed on the Italian coasts and plun- 
dered Apulia. The Slav pirates traversed the Ionian and iEgean seas, penetrating: 
even to the Cyclades and the coast towns of A.sia Minor. Al-Aohtal, an Arabian 
writer of the seventh century, speaks of the fair-haired Slavs as a people well 
known to his readers. The enterprise of the Slavs was further facilitated by the 
fact that the Byzantine Empme was now in difficulties with the Arabs, as it had 
formerly been with the Persians. Their chief attack was directed about 609 
against The.ssalonioa, tire second city in the Bysantiue Empire. They repeatedly 
besieged this town by land and water, and on one occasion were encamped for 
two years before its gates. The Byzantine authorities were, however, invariably 
successful in saving this outpost. In the seventh century the Slav colonisation of 
the Balkan Peninsula was compilete, and no corner remained untouched by them. 
The Byzantine authors of that period refer to the Balkan territories simply as 
Sklavinia. 


2. INELUENCE OE GEOGRAPHY OH THE HISTORY OF 

THE SLAV 

With regard to the iii'fluence which their change of domicile exercised upon the 
political development of the Slav immigi-ants and the course of their civilization, 
we are reduced to conjecture ; generalisation is easier here than detailed proof, hut 
iu this ca,s6 the connection between geographical position and history is mimis- 
takable. The position of the Balkan Peninsula, which brought tlie southern 
Slavs nearer than any other members of the race to the Greco-Roman world, was 
of great importance for their future development. In the course of their historical 
career the southern Slav tribes wavered for a long time between Italy and Byzan- 
tium, until eventually the western portion became incorporated with Roman 
politics and civilization, and the eastern portion with the Byzantine world. For 
other facte, however, in the life of the southern Slavs deeper causes must he 
sought, originating in the configuration of the country. If we regard the peninsula 
of Plffimus from the hydrographical and orographical point of view, we shall 
immediately perceive that the configuration of the country has determined the 
fate of -its inhabitants. As the whole of the continent is divided from we.st to 
east by a watershed which directs the liversy jrartly to the Baltic and partly into 
the Danube, so also this southeastern peninsula has its watershed which directs 
the streams.pai'tly towards the north and pjartly southwards. As the northern 
mountain, range, vhas, divided, the peoples, as weR: as the waters, which lie on 
either sicle of it, so. too .the, same fact is, apparent in the Balkans. The northern 
, .and:th0 Uouthern. ,paTts:of the peninsula have run a different course of development 
■^vith clifforent results. The mountain range of the Balkans, rising to 12,1 46 feet, 
, is difficult to cross, notwithstanding its thirteen passes, and many of the struggles 
between the northern and southern Balkan races were fought out .on the ridges of 
these mo-uEtains. At the same time it must he said that other etlmographers have 
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drawn different conclusions from these same orographical conditions (cf. Manojlo 
Smiljauic, in tire liatzel GcddcMniss-schrift, 1904). 

Apart from these facta, the wliole peninsula i,s divided, by mountain range.? 
Tunning in all directions, into districts, each of which with certain efforts might 
develop independently of others, as was the case in Western Europe. In ancient 
Hellas this was the fact which favoured the development of so many independent 
territories, and during the ylav period it also facilitated the rise of several king- 
doms. In so far as it is unjust to regard the Balkan Peninsula as part of Eastern 
Europe in the strict sense of the term, it is incorrect to call it an East European 
peninsula. Balkan territories are in every respect more allied to Western Europe, 
and are somewhat Alpine in character. Thus the immigrant Slavs were easily able 
to continue in this district their separate existence, a fact which entirely corre- 
sponded with their wishes. Plence tlie manifold nature of the southern Slav 
kingdoms; for this reason, too; they were more easily accessible to influences 
which ran very diverse courses. Diversity of geographical coufiguratiou naturally 
produced diversity of civilization ; some districts lay on the main lines of com- 
munication, while others, more difficult of access because more mountainous in 
character, were left far behind in the march of progress. 

Differences of climate must also he taken into account. To the north of the 
mountain range in the river system of the Danube the climate is severe, the winter 
long and hard, as upon the continent ; the Danube itself is constantly frozen over. 
But when we cross the plains and descend into the Thracian plain, a warmer 
climate is found, where even the cotton-tree will flourish. The vegetation of the 
country is here of the Mediterranean tyi^e, wliile north of the Balkans it is central 
European, and of the type of the Steppes in the eastern part; we may notice here 
the occurrence of tlie bay-ohei'ry tree, which is widely spread in Asia Minor 
and Pensia. The oak is to be found everjTvhere, a circumstance which has 
always encouraged swine-breeding. The local fauna are also different. The most 
important domestic animals are the ass and the buffalo. Horses are used only for 
riding and as beasts of burden. The Turks introduced camels into the countries ; 
and during the military period great stables for camels were erected on the high- 
roads. But at the present time tlie camel is disappearing with the Turk. The 
Balkan lands are rich in predatory animals, such as wild hoars, wolves, etc., and 
also in birds of prey, white eagles, golden eagles, vultures, etc., as is proved by 
tile fact that between 1870 and 1880 alone, in the last century, some twelve to 
fifteen thousand head of big game were killed every year in tlie Balkans. In the 
present clay bears, wolves, boars, and in places vultmes and eagles, are the pest of 
the country. 

Upon the whole, the magnificent position of the Balkan territories on the 
Mediterranean has at all periods favoured the development of tlie inhabitants. 
The fact that the Slavs here came into contact with the sea created new condi- 
tions of life and fresh needs. They learnt the art of seamanship, and rose to be a 
commercial nation. The Southern Slavs show a different national type from the 
great mass of Slav nationality ; their environment and their neighbours have given 
them a special national character. 
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3. THE SETTLEMENTS OF THE SOUTHEEN SLAVS, THEIE 
CONSTITUTION AND EELIGION 

The Slav races wliich settled in the Balkan Peninsula were numerous. Suoli 
different names are known as Severane, Brsjakes (Berzetes), Smolji'mes, Sagulates 
(cf. ID. 47), Welesici, Dragovici, Milinci (Mileuze.s), Ezerites (Jeserzes), etc. These 
names are, however, of little importance for the determination of nationality. 
Apart from the fact that they have often been transmitted to us in a corrupt form, 
their value is purely topographical and in uo way ethnographical. They coincide 
with the names of the lakes, rivers, and mountains about which the tribes settled. 
The question then arises, did the tribes give their names to these moimtains and 
rivers, or, what is more probable, did they themselves borrow the old names of 
these rivers, etc. ? The latter is the case with the names Timok = Timocane, 
Morawa = Morawana, Narenta = Narentane, etc. The opinion of the Bulgarian 
scholar, Marin St. Drinov, appears to be correct, that at different times different 
tribes of the northern and western Slavs, or rather fragments of them, made 
settlements here ; a further proof of the theory is the divergent dialects of the 
Bulgarian language. 

Historians go on to relate that, of the Slavs in the western half of the Balkans, 

■ the Serbs and Croatians were the most numerous, and that they alone founded 
kingdoms of their own side by side with the Bulgarian state. This information is 
of little use to us from an ethnographical point of view ; the case may liave been as 
it was in Bohemia, Poland, Eussia, and elsewhere, that one small tribe was enabled, 
by the force of some favourable circumstance, gradually to subdue other tribes, 
and to include them in its own name, while itself becoming denationalized by the 
conquered tribes. This may be true of the Serbs and Croatians, as it certainly , was 
of the Bulgarians. The whole nation thus passed into one political unity, and 
then acquired some meaningless name, possibly taken from a river, mountain, 
lake, or town of the country, from a national leader, or perhaps from some totally 
different language. All, then, that can be said is this, — that side by side with the 
Bulgarians in the east of the peninsula two important kingdoms, the Servian and 
■Croatian, were afterwards formed on the west ; 'though each of these, like the 
Bulgarians, included several tribes, both bear the names Croatia and Servia, which 
are capable of no further explanation. If we compare the names of the Slav 
settlements with those in the North of Europe, on the Elbe and Vistula, Prutb, 
Dnieper, etc., we 'find numeroms coiucidences, and we can in fact assert with Drinov 
that the Balkan Peninsula contains represeutativc.s of all the Slav races and is a 
mmiature picture of the Slav world. : ; : : 

These numerous racesy then, bore for the moment different names. Three of 
these, Bulgaria^ Croatia, and Servia, became important; and all others were 
included under these., The. Greeks, however, gave thenr all collectively the one 
name of Slaveni, and kuew the whole country as Slaviuia. The Eastern Eon, an 
Empire was known as Eomania by the Slavs. , This name, however, they applied 
particularly to the I'liracian plain (Eomanja, hence the Turkish name Rumili or 
Eoumelia), At the present day, the mountain tribes on the borders of the Thracian, 
plain call the inhabitants of the plain Eomauec aud the women Eomanka, although 
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the whole country up to the ueighbourhoocl of Constantinople was entirely under 
Slav influence. 

The Slavs of that period, like most of the European peoples, were at a stage of 
civilization which may be described as semi-nomadic. While cattle-rearing and 
hunting were their main sources of food, agriculture was also carried on, and, as 
among the Germans, was obligatory upon the women and slaves. An hi.storian 
' informs us that the Avars employed the Slav women for agricultural purposes 
and in place of draught-animals, which was no innovation on their part. hTomadic 
tribes periodically deserted the lauds which they had ploughed, and removed to 
virgin soil. 

Social and also civic life in the Balkan Peuimsula, and probably among all the 
Slavs, is founded upon the family group or household (the sadruga), which has 
survived there, as iu Lithuania and Eussia, to the present day, so that it cannot 
be regarded as a consequence of a Byzantine or Tnrkisli system of taxation. Sur- 
vivals of household organisation have also been demonstrated to exist among the 
Germans of that period. The married children do not leave the father’s house, 
hut remain together under the government of the father or patriarch. All the 
members of such a family bear the name of the family chief ; thus the descendants 
of Eadovan and those of the district they inhabited were known as Eadovaiiici. 
When the family had so increased as to make common life impossible, some 
portion broke away from the union, founded a new settlement, took a new name, 
and formed a new sadruga, which, however, remained in connection with the 
original family and worshipped the same deity, who thus remained a common 
object of reverence to several branch settlements. A sadruga might contain from 
fifty to sixty members ; the chief was known as starosta, or starjesina, or gospodar, 
oivwladyka, or djedo, or domakin. 

The tribe originated in the union of several families. The family was adminis- 
tered by the elders, who apportioned the work, performed the service of the gods 
during the heathen period, and represented the family in its external relations. 
Community of property made individual poverty impossible ; those only who had 
been expelled from the federation of the family were abandoned. The a Hairs 
of the whole tribe were discussed by an assembly of the elders. The district 
inhabited by a tribe was known as Zupa, and its central point, which also con- 
tained the shrme of the gods in the heathen period, was a citadel or grad. (Jne 
of the elders or patriarchs was chosen as governor of a Zupa, and was then known 
as the Zupan, or, among the Croatians, as the Ban. 

To this social organisation, which continued longer among the Slavs than 
among the Germans, are to be ascribed all the defects and the excellences of the 
Slav tribes. The famEies did not readily separate from each other, hut soon 
increased to the size of tribes. Hence cattle-breeding and agriculture were con- 
ducted to a considerable extent under a system of communal labour and reached a 
high pitch of ]3rosperity ; consequently they were able easily to colonise and per- 
manently to maintain their hold of wide tracts of countiy. Other conquering 
nations, such as the Goths and Huns, poured over the country, leaving behind 
them only the traces of the devastation which they had caused, and their dis- 
appeared, whereas the Slavs settled in the country which they occupied. A 
further consequence was that the Slavs were in no need of extraneous labour for 
agricultural purposes, and therefore slavery was never so firmly rooted an iusti- 
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tution among them as among the Germans. The Slava iisuall}^ maile their slaves 
members of the household, as is related by the Emperor Mauricius. Tlie Slavs 



were also able to carry agriculture and manufacture to a liigher point. Tlioir 
standard of morality 'was higher, owing to their close corporate life and strong 
family discipline, a fact which also favoured the increase of their population. Ou 
the other hand the Germans, among whom agricnlture was performed by slaves, 
devoted themselves entirely to hunting and military pursuits. 

Still this family organisation enables us to explain why the Slavs were not 
successful as the founders of states. Theii- common family life, while implying 
reverence for their patriarch, also produced a democratic spirit which was entirely 
opposed to any strict form of constitution. No family was willing to become sub- 
ject to another; all families desired to be ecpial; one defended the freedom of 
another. No family chief was willing to acknowledge the supremacy of another, 
nor need we feel surprise that the blood feud was an institution which flourished 
upon such soil. Hence among the Slavs it was far easier for an individual to 
secure the supremacy over a number of families or tribes, if he stood outside them 
and was unshackled by their discipline. It is therefore no mere chance that king- 
doms of any importance could only he founded among the Slavs by foreign tribes, 
often invited for that purpose.- This peculiarity of the Slav character struck the 
Byzantine historians. “They have abundance of cattle and corn, chiefly millet 
and rye,” says the Emperor Mauricius ; “ rulers, however, they cannot bear,” he 
says in another place, “ and they live side by side in disunion. Independence they 
love above all things, and decline to undergo any form of subjection.” Proco|)ins 
also relates in the sixth century that the Slavs declined to submit to the rule of 
any one mau, but discussed their common affairs in council. The pride and 
honour of individual families was to them more important than all else. Only 
under pressure of direst need did the Slav tribes join in choosing a common leader, 
and for this reason strangers were easily able to secure dominion over them. 

Concerning the religion of the Southern Slavs, our sources of information have 
little to tell us; they were polytheists, their chief , deities were the heaven and the 
heavenly bodies. Of Svantovit and Penm, the deities of the northern Slavs, no 
traces are to be found. They worshipped their gods in groves, mountains, and 
rocks. Victims were offered to them with soug. Together with ^ the gods they 
reverenced other beings, such as the Vilen or Samovilen (in ThrEtciapSamodivy), 
Budenioe, Eojenice, Judi, Vijulici, sphits and female wizards (broduiee); Eesearcb, 


4. THE POSITION AND POLITIGAL SITUATION OE THE 
SOUTHEEN SLAVS 

The districts: south of: the Danube, and north of the Adriatic were tmder the 
rule of the Byzantine emperor, though Byzantine rulers were rarely able to exercise 
:any real supremacy. Immigrant tribes from time to time iiominnUy recoo'nised tire 
rights of the Byzantine emperors to these lands, and troubled themselves no furtlrer 
upon the matter. We may even question whether such immigrants always secured 
the consent of the emperor to their settlement upon Eoman territory, a fact which 
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tlie Bjrzaniine historians continually reassert, for reasons easily intelligible. These 
peoples came into the country because they met with no resistance, and were per- 
haps the more readily inclined to acknowledge a vague supremacy, as they were 
themselves incapable of founding states. 

It is not so much through their military power as through their diplomatic skill 
and wealth, and also through the disimion of the Slavs, that the Byzantines were 
able to retain, at any rate, a formal supremacy over these territories during many 
troublous times, notwithstanding the gi-eat success of the Slav colonisation, the 
Slavs never succeeded in founding an independent state in the Balkan territories ; 
on this point both they and the G-ermaus were far inferior to the Turco-Tartar 
races (cf. p. 114). Apart from the fact that the.se latter, by their introduction of 
cavalry service with the use of the stirrup, pos.sessed more formidable forces and 
obtained greater military success, they had also the further advantage of possessing 
the ideal of a strong state, though in roughest outline. This they had learnt from 
the civilized nations of Asia. In Europe their appearance exercised some influence 
upon the military habits and constitutional organisation of the Germanic and Slav 
world, CiSpecially of the Gotlis ; evidence of the fact is the migration of peoples, 
which was brought about by their arrival. It is not until this that the Germans 
and Slavs united into larger groups, that is, into states. It ■was then no mere 
chance that these peoples were the first to found kingdoms in the districts inhab- 
ited by the Slavs. They were the Huns, Avars, Bulgars, Chazars, Magyars, 
Patzinaks, Polovzes, Tartars, and Osmans. 

A . The Supkemacy op the Avaes 

We know practically nothing of the relations of the Slavs to the state of the 
Huns. On the other hand we learn a good deal of the political life of the Slavs in 
the sixth century, when the second Turkish people, the Avars, founded a cousider- 
able, empire in the district occupied by the Slavs. The supremacy of the Avars 
seems to have extended over tire whole district of modern Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, the whole of Austria proper, the northern districts of the Elbe and Saale, 
and. also southwards to the Danube over modern Dalmatia and Servia. As they 
were a people of giants, they were called by their neighbours simply Avars or 
giants. The ophiion once held by Erauz von Miklosich that many Slav races 
called every man of unusual size an Avar is not the true explanation of the history 
of the name, which is rather as follows : the Byzantines denoted these people simply 
as ’'0/3/3t/Ciot, O/x^pL/xoL (that is, giants). Hence comes the Slav Obri (Avar!) and a 
Polish word, Olbrzym (giant). Their rule was exceedingly oppressive. Fredegar’s 
chronicle of the seventh century relates that the Slavs were forced to participate 
in every campaign of the Avars, and to fight, while the Avars drew up before the 
encampment. Agriculture was the sole work of the Slavs ; other historians inform 
us that they were often used as draught-animals and beasts of burden. The Avars 
were the first foreign people whose permanent supremacy over the Slavs is histori- 
cally established for the sixth century. 

About the beginning of the seventh century the position of the Slavs improved, 
in consequence of a great defeat experienced by the Avars (626). The Avar Khan 
had undertaken a plundering raid on the Byzantine Empire, apparently as early as 
1323, and besieged Constantinople, when the Emperor Heraclius began war against 
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the Persians ; the campaign imist have lasted some jmars. At this time, about the 
year 623, tire Slavs on the Danube, in the districts of Jloheniia and Moravia, 
revolted and founded an independent kingdom under the leadership of a certain 
Samo (p. 229). When the Avar bauds before Constantinople were destroyed in 
626, the Avar power was considerably weakened for a whole generation, lilie 
Slav tribes who had been hitherto subdued were now able to assert themselves. 
They joined Samo, and appointed him their king in 627, the more easily to oppose 
the attacks of the Langobardi, Bavarians, and Avars. Then was founded the first 
important independent Slav kingdom known to history ; it lay in the western part 
of the modern Austrian monarchy. Samo maintained his position until 662 (ac- 
cording to others, 658), that is to say, for tlihty-five years. After his death his 
empire disappears from the scene. We hear later of the Karautani as waging war 
with tire Bavarians, and finally coming under Bavarian supremacj^ and, in the 
eighth century, of a Slovenian kingdom in Moravia and of another in Pannonia ; 
whence we may conclude that the kingdom of Samo had undergone a process of 
disi’uption. 

B . The Appearance of the Ceoatians and Serbs 

The foundation of the Avar kingdom was moreover of importance to Slav 
history for another reason. The oppressive rule of the Avars induced the Slavs to 
abandon tlreir homes in large bodies, to migrate northwards or southwards, and 
there to occupy new districts. It was therefore at that time that the immigration 
of the Slavs to the Balkan territories began upon a larger, scale. In other respects 
also the Slavs were now able to assert themselves more strongly. The defeat of 
the Avars in the year 626 had been of decisive importance both for the Slavs and 
for the Byzantines. "Wliole provinces now broke away from the Avars and were 
occupied by the Slavs. Thus it is no mere coincidence that at this period two 
numerous Slav tribes appear in the northwest of the Balkan Peninsula. We hear 
that the Croatians, who are said, upon evidence of the Emperor Constantine i?or- 
phyrogennetos, to have come from the north, defeated the Avars about the year 626, 
and appeared as independent inhabitants of the country which they occupied. 
Their territories were bounded on the north by the Save and by a line running 
parallel to this river from the Unua to the sea, on the west by the Adriatic Sea, on 
the south by the mouth of the Cettina River and by the Lake of Imoshi, on the 
southeast by a line of mountains running from this lake to the sources of tire 
A^erbas, and finally on tbe east by the Verbas itself. Their chief centres were 
Biograd (the modern Zara Vecchia) and Bihao. , These boundaries exist at the 
present day, though their value is purely, ethnographical. It must also he remera- 
. bered that the 'yhole , of the territory now occupied by the Croatians and named 
after them belonged formerly to the Slovenians and was called Slovenia. In course 
of time the Slovenian and, Croatian tribes coalesced. Even at the present day a 
i r'emembranee of these conditions is preserved by the name Slavonia,, which denotes 
part of the Croatian kingdom, and by the name of the Slovak tribe in Hungary, 
mid by the old Pannoniau-Slovenian kingdom. The Croatians thus absorbed the 
northwest of Bosnia and Dalmatia as far as Spalatro. 

The Serbs soon followed the Croatians across the Save, and, according to the 
Byzantine chroniclers, domandad and ,:ohtained from the emperor a place of settle- 
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meut. They occulted the modern Bosnia with the exception of the Croatian portion, 
which is still known as Turco-Croatia. To them also belonged the greatest part of 
Herzegovina, Southern Dalmatia, Horthern Albania, Montenegro, old Servia (Novi- 
Bazar), the irortheru districts of the . Prizrend Pashalik, and tlie modern Servia. 
At the present day we find the Serbs in these territories. Here they formed several 
larger and smaller principalities, mutuallj'- independent, known as Znpauates. To 
begin with the most southern, we have the principality of Zeta (Ceta) or Dnldja 
(from Dioklea, which is named after the birthplace of the emperor Dioldetian). 
This was the original home of the ruling family of the Nemaujids (cf. p. 97), under 
whose supremacy Servia afterwards rose to the height of her power. This district 
was at all times a place of refuge for the champions of Servian independence. It 
was here that Montenegro developed, which has succeeded in maintaining her free- 
dom until our own days : it was only during the blood-stained period of Turkish 
supremacy that she lost some part of her independence. Prom Cattaro to Eagusa 
extended Travunia or Konavlia, more or less corresponding with the area of the 
modern Trebinje in Herzegovina. From Eagusa to the Gulf of Stagno and inland 
as far as Harenta extended Zachhimia, thus embracing a portion of Herzegovina 
about the Gatzko and Hevesinje. Heretva or Pagania extended from the Gulf of 
Stagno to the mouth of the Cettina. The inhabitants, known as Heretshans or 
Pagans, as for a long time they declined to accept Christianity, were dreaded 
pirates, and often fought victoriously against Venice. To the east of Zeta, Travu- 
nia, and Zaclilumia lay Servia proper, the most extensive province of all, nearly 
corresponding to the modern Servia except for the fact that it included Bosnia, 
which broke away from it in course of time. Among the Zupanates belonging to 
Servia special mention may be made of that of Easha or Eassa, the modern Novi- 
Bazar, known as Eascia in the mediaeval sources for the history of Western Europe 
(see map facing page 165). 

This Croatian and Servian district, the modern Istria, Bosnia, Servia, Dalmatia, 
Montenegro, Albania, Herzegovina (roughly a third of the Balkan Peninsula), 
formed the Ptoman province of Dalmatia, with Salona as a central administrative 
point; under the Byzantine Empire these respective points (p. 64) bore the same 
name. The Slavs extended from this point over the whole peninsula, hut were 
there to some extent deprived of their nationality. , Only in Macedonia did they 
maintain their position, although the Bulgarian race was here again in predomi- 
nance. The Croatian and Servian tribal principalities of the northwest, the chief- 
tains of which were Imowu as Zupans, united only in case of great danger under a 
high Zupan. After long struggles the position of high Zupan became permanent, 
and the foundation of a more important empire was thus laid. Accurate informa- 
tion concerning the Croatian and Servian races is, however, wantiug until the 
second half of the eighth century, and especially until the final destruction of the 
Avar kingdom by Charles the Great. 

C . The Immigration of the Bulgarians 

When the Avar supremacy was approaching its fall, another Finno-Ugrian 
people, the Bulgarians, crossed, the Danube, entered upon a series of eoncpiests 
among the Slavs of the peninsula,, and even threatened Constantinople. Their 
immigration is of special importance for the history of the Balkan Slavs and of the 
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Byzantine Empire (pp. 65 and 329). Neither the Byzantines nor the Slavs vmre 
able to offer any resistance. The Slavs, who lacked any bond of union, repeatedly 
surrendered. As early as the end of the se.veiith ceutury a Bulgarian state was 
founded in the northeast of the pjeninsula, and maintained its position, not only 
against the Greeks, hut also seriously threatened the old imperial city. Until 627 
the Persian danger had threatened Byzantium; this was followed by the Arab 
danger in 750 ; and now the young Bulgarian kingdom becomes prominent among 
the enemies of the Byzantine Empire. 

The boundaries of the new state rapidly increased, and by degrees most of the 
Balkan Slavs were federated under its supremacy. Under Bulgarian leadei'ship the 
Slav tribes gradually coalesced to form one people. The higher civilization of 
the Slavs, however, resulted eventually in the imposition of their nationality upon 
the Bulgarians, who were much inferior in numbers (amounting at most to thirty 
or fifty thousand, including women and children) ; it was only their name that 
these warlike conquerors gave to the state and the people. A couple of centuries 
later there were no longer any distinctions between Slavs and Bulgarians ; all were 
Bulgarians speaking the Slav language. Of the original Bulgarian language, only 
scanty remnants have survived. Among other fragments is a register of Bulgarian 
princes from primeval times until 765, which, though a Slav document, contains 
some words belonging to the Turkish vocabulary (cf. pp. 72 and 327). 

Ahoirt the period of the Bulgarian dramigration, which closes for the moment 
the migrations of peoples south of the Danube, the Balkan Peninisula displayed a 
most motley mixture of populations. Side by side with the Bomans and the 
Greeks (the latter of whom piroudly called themselves '’PwixaloC) were the Slavs, 
who formed the majority, and among them, for a considerable period remnants of 
, the old inhabitants, the Thracians, from whom or from the Illyrians the Albanians 
are suxjposed to be descended (j). 223). There arc also to be found remnants of 
Goths and Gepids; in Croatia there were remnants of the .Avars, and to these in 
the seventh century were added the Finao-Turkish tribe of the Bulgarians. The 
process of unification began. Many tribes were absorbed by others, witli the result 
that new nationalties were formed, such as the Eoumanians. By the founding of 
the Bulgarian state and the imposition of the Slav nationality on the Bulgarians, 
the Slavs became preponderant both politically and ethnographically. Formerly 
the individual tribes lived in somewhat loose dependence upon Byzantium, and 
were the more easily able to preserve their nationality; now any member of the 
.Slav kingdom was forced sooner or 'later to accept the Slav civilization. 

■The Avar people had brought disaster upon the southern Slav tribes, whereas 
the dmmigratipn. of the Bulgarians secured the predommanoe of the Slavs in the 
pieuinsula. The politieal life of the Balkan Slavs now centres round three main 
points, — in the east - about the Bulgarian kingdom, in the centre about the - Seryian, 
and in the virest about theGroatian principalities. Of Byzantine supremacy, hardly 
a trace remained, except that a scanty tribute was transmitted to Byzantium. Only 
when some more powerful ruler occupied the thipne of Gonstahtinople Were the 
or the flame of war blazed up. At a later period the depend- 
ence upon Byzantium oame to an end. Some influence upon the political affairs of 
the northwest portion of the Balkan Peninsula was exercised by the appearance of 
Charles the Groat, who waged war with the Eastern empire in 783 concerning eer- 
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tain Byzantine possessions in Italy. He couipiiered both Istria and- also Dalmatia, 
and tlie Slovenians between the Drave and the Save paid hijii tribute until 812, 
when he renounced his claims to the districts extending to the Drave, under a peace 
with Byzantium (p. 74). At the present day monuments dating from the period of 
Charles’ supremacy over these countries are to be found in the museum at Agram. 

5. THE COHVEESIOH OE THE SLAVS TO CHEISTIANITY 

The position of the Slav territories brought with it the consequence that Cliris- 
tianity was imposed upon them from thr-ee sides : on the one hand, from Aquileia 
by Italian priests ; on the northern side, from Salzburg by Germans ; and, finally, 
froni Byzantium by Greek missionaries. There were other isolated attempts, bub 
these may be neglected. 

The original dissemination of Christian doctrine is here, as in other cases, wrapt 
in obscurity. Some missionaries came from the Eranldsh kingdom. Thus Kolum- 
ban, according to the narrative of his biographer, Jonas, after his expidsion from' 
Burgundy by King Tlieodorich about 610, is said to have conceived the plan of 
preaching the gospel to the kSIuvs in Noricum. About 630 Bishop Amaudus of 
Utrecht entered the kingdom of Samo, determined to win the martyr’s crown. He 
was followed about 650 by St. Emmeram with a priest, by name Vitalis, who was 
learned in the Slav language. More fruitful in re.sult was the activity of Bishop 
Eupert of Worms, wlio founded a bishopric and monastery in the Horic Juvavia 
{Salzburg). Henceforward the diocese of Salzburg undertook the conversion of 
the Alpine Slavs, naturally under the protection of the Bavarian dukes. Espeoiallj' 
good • service was done by Bishop Virgilius, who occupied the see of Salzburg 
between 745 and 785. He sent out capable missiouaiies to Karautania and built 
churches there (Maria Saal, Lumfeld, ITiidrima). The princes of Karantauia them- 
.selves saw the necessity for accepting the Christian faith; Chotimir invited Bishop 
Viigilius to his court, though with no result. The mission was energetically sup- 
ported by Duke Tassilo II (748-788) of Bavaria, the first duke to rule over Karan- 
tauia. He cherished the idea of shaking off the Frankish yoke, and looked to 
Karantauia for support, which he thought could best be gained by the dissemination 
of Christianity. He founded monasteries, or gave leave for such foundations under 
tlie express obligation of continuing the missions (such foundations were luuioheii 
and Krerasmiuister). After the subjugation of Tassilo by the Franks (788), the 
work of conversion \vas completed under Bishop Arno. He received the necessary 
full powers from the emperor and pope, and completed the organisation of tlie 
Church by appointing a local bishop, hy name Theodorich. Once again it was a 
Windish prince (lugo) who supported his efforts. 

The patriarch of Aquileia suddenly raised an objection to these proceedings, 
alleging that those districts belonged to his own diocese. It is true that we know 
nothing of any missionary energy , displayed by Aquileia in that quarter. Yet 
missions there must have been from Aquileia; for in 810 Charles the Great was 
able to secure a compromise on terms which made the Drave a frontier line for the 
two claimants. Thus from henceforward the Slavs were divided between two 
dioceses. 

The whole position was altered in the course of the ninth century, when Byzan- 
tium took the work of conversion seriously in hand. The Slav nation had for a 
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long time opposed the first Christian missions because these were supported by 
their princes ; when, however, they observed that by the acceptance of Christianity 
they had lost their freedom, they changed their opinion. If it were, necessary to 
accept Christianity at all, it was better to take it from a quarter wlienoe no danger 
of subjugation threatened. This was only possible by adherence to the Greek 
Church. The East Eoman Empire had in course of time fallen into eiimit}- witli 
the old Home, a dissension which extended to ecclesiastical affairs. In the nintlr 
century Byzantium had resolved to act decisively against tire West. Eroin that 
period her influence increased and extended in a wide stream over the Balkan 
Peninsula. The Greek language, Greek writing and coinage, Greek art and litera- 
ture, Greek law and military science, were disseminated among the Slavonic tribes ; 
and of even greater importance was the missionary activity of the East Koiuaii 
Church. 

Of decisive importance for the fate of the Balkan Slavs and for the Slav nation- 
ality in general, indeed for Eastern Europe as a whole, was the moment when the 
patriarchal chair of Constantinople was occupied by Photius, one of the greatest 
scholars that the Byzantine state produced. Apart from the fact that he strove 
Avith all his might to further the revival of Greek antiquity and brought Byzantine 
culture to its zenith, his ecclesiastical policy was actuated by hostility to the 
Boraan chair, and brought about the official division of the Byzantine Church 
from Eome (pp. 74 and 79). He won over many nations and vast tracts of country 
for the Byzantine Cliurch. During the imperial period, the Eoman Empire had 
been divided into East and West only in respect of politics ; this division was now 
superseded by the ecclesiastical separation. The whole of the East, with its wide 
northern territories, occupied by the Slavs, henceforth recognised the pre^minance 
of the Byzantine Church and sided with Constantinople in the great, struggle which 
now began. Of the movements called forth in Europe at that time ajvd for centu- 
ries later by the action of Photius, we can iorin hut a vague idea iiiv view of the 
scantiness of our records. A rivalry of unprecedented nature hetwijen the two 
.worlds broke out along the whole line, and the great and vital iJoint at issue was 
the question, Avhich of the churches rvould be successful in winning ,Svmi~thWyet 
unconverted Slavs. To the action of tliis great patriarch alone the Byzantine 
■ Church owes the success which it achieved over the Eomans iu thisjstru^le. In 
vain did Eome make the greatest efforts to maintain her position j-^rfccess iva^ 
only possible for her where the German arms Avere at her disposal. ' Even to-day 
the Slavs reproach the Germans for attempting to secure their subjugation under 
the c.' oak of the Christian religion. But the German emperor and princes were 
only pieces upon the great chess-board, moAud by unseen hands from Eome. At a 
later period the German quinces marched eastward, not to convert, hut to conquer. 

Almost at this time tAvo Slav quinces sent ambassadors to Byzantium and asked 
that the work of conversion might begin; they were the Moravian prince Eastislav 
(Rastiz, cf. pq). 77 and 230 f.) and the Bulgarian prince Boris (qx 79). It is qros- 
sible that the prince , of the Khazars (qx 78) had done the same two years earlier. 
Photius began the work of conversion with great prudence. Two brothers from 
Thessalouiea, learned in the Slav language and experienced in missionary Work, 
were, chosen to queaoh the gospel to the Slavs. It was decided, however, definitely 
to seq)aratc from Eome the nationalities won over to the Greek Church, and for 
, this purpose Byzantium, in opposition to the Roman nse, which allowed the liturgy 
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to be recited only in Latin, laid down the principle that every people might conduct 
public worsliip in its own language. Thus outside the three sacred languages, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, the Slav was recognized as of equal importance, as had 
been at an earlier period the Syrian, Coptic, and Armenian tongues. 

Constantine (Kyrill, Cyril) and Methodius, the two Slav apostles, went forth 
to their destination, Moravia, in 863. They invented a special form of writing for 
the Slavs, that, according to some, which is nowadays known as Glagolitic (see 
plate facing p. 286); they translated the sacred books into the Slavonic tongue, 
and thus became the founders of Slavonic literature. They organised the Slav 
church, founded schools, had churches built, and travelled over the whole country, 
everywhere carrying the light of civilization and of the new religion. “And full 
of delight were the Slavs when they heard the wonders of God in their own lan- 
guage,” sa 3 '’S the old Slav legend concerning Methodius. When shortly afterwards 
divine service was recited in the Slav language in the churches of Moravia and 
Pannonia, the German clergy were stricken with fear, as they now saw that the 
East, the field of their future missionary activity, was lost to them. They expos- 
tulated forthwith both to the German emperor and to Eome, enlarging upon the 
danger which might threaten both powers from this side. In order that their work 
might hot be checked at its outset, the two apostles went to Eome to explain their 
position and to gain confirmation for their work. Upon their return journey they 
entered the Pannonian kingdom at Lake Platten, where Kozel (ICocel; of. p. 233) 
was ruler. The two brothers were able to win over the prince to the gospel so 
■entirely that he began to read the Slav books and ordered several youths to do the 
same. When the apostles of the Slavs had won over the Pope to their cause, and 
Methodius was made bishop of Moravia, Kozel sent an embassy to Eome request- 
ing that the Pope would also place his porincipality under the new bishop. The 
Pope thereupon raised Methodius to the position of archbisliop with a seat in 
Syrmium, and united the new principality to the old diocese of Syrmia. • Croatia 
on the.Save was also placed under this Pannonian archbishoj)ric. The Slav liturgy 
then extended with marvellous rapidity, and the prestige of the Bavarian clergy 
sank so low that tlieir arch-priest was forced to return to Salzburg in 870. 

The Bulgarian prince Boris hesitated for a long time between Home and 
Byzantium ; and it is doubtful whether his final decision in favour of Byzantium 
was not dictated by the political object which had influenced Eastislav, the prospect 
of securing his independence of Germany. Apart from the advantage conferred by 
the Slav liturgy, his action was decided by the further fact that so many Greek 
Christians were contained among his people that the acceptauce of Greek Chris- 
tianity seemed inevitable. Finally, he may also have acted' in the interests of that 
Bulgarian policy which aimed at the conquest of Constantinople. For the conver- 
sion of the Bulgarians, the advice of both mis3ionarie.s seems to have been sought. 
At the same time the Croatians accepted the Slav form of Christianity. It was 
now impossible for the Servian tribes to stand aloof. We do not, however, know 
when they came over. Some are said to have accepted Christianity as early as the 
seventh century under the Emperor Heraelius ; but it was not until a new band of 
scholars and priests came into the country from Pannonia that the Slav Ghurch 
became capable of development. After the death of Methodius (885) the Slav 
Ghurch was no longer able to maintain its position in Pannonia ; Svatopluk, the 
successor of Eastislav, drove out the disciples of Methodius and placed his country 
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■under tlie German Church (p. 232). The Slav clergy Irom Moravia found a hos- 
pitable reception in Bulgaria, and their activity created the Bulgarian yla\’ litera- 
ture. The Bulgarian throne -was then occupied by Syiueon the .son of Bori.s (893 
to 927 ; cf. p. 84), who was able to turn the knowledge and the powers of the new 
arrivals to the best account. He lost no time in causing Brdgariau lra,a,slaLioii.s of 
the Greek authons, ecclesiastical a.s well as .secular. Thu,s, for iuslance, the monk 
Gregor (Grigor) translated the chronicle of John Malala, and added to it the Old 
Te.stainent history and a poem upon Alexander; fragments only survAe ol the 
Greek original, wherea.s the Bulgarian 'translation coutains the whole work. A 
chronicle of Georgios Hamartolos, at that time the main source of historical 
knowledge in the East, was also translated and became a model for Slav chron- 
iclers. Other Byzantine authors, such as Kyrill (Cyril) of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Hazianzen, Ephraim the Sjuian, and Johannes Klimakteros were ti'anslated. 
Symeon’s friend, John the Exarch, tran.slated tire “ Dogmatics ” of Johannes Damas- 
kenos, and wrote the famous work “Hesameron” (SesLodnev), in ■vEieh, following 
the example of St. Basil, he related the creation of the world in polished style ; lie 
also comporsed sermons for holy day.s. Constantine, a pupil of Methodius, trans- 
lated the writings of Athanasius of Alexandria against the Ariaus' and others, and 
wrote sermou.s for holy days. A monk known by the name of Ohrabr composed a 
treatise on the Slovenio alpliabet. Symeon himself appeared aS an author. He 
began a collection of one hundred and thirty-five sermons of John Chrysostom 
under the title of " Zlatostruja,” and a work of reference (“ SborniJc ”) of Byzantine 
scholarship, which included dissertations on theology, geology, rhetoric, history, and 
other subjects by twenty Greek authors. Symeon thus became the founder of that 
Bulgarian literature which was then continued by other Slavs ; hi,s contemporaries 
compared him to King Btolemaios of Egypt. 

The existence of a Slav literature, the most important of that day in Europe 
after the .Greco-Eoman, won over the whole of the Slav nationality to the Byzan- 
tine Church and facilitated its conversion. The remaining Balkan Slav.s now gave 
in their adherence to Bulgarian literature, and Bulgai’ia became the' middleman of 
culture between Constantinople and the northern Slavs. The Balkan Slavs 'gave 
the watchword to the other members of their great nationality. The connection 
of the .Slavs with Greek civilization was secured by the fact that the above- 
mentioned Constantine, bishop of Velica (or Bishop Clemens of Dvenovica; cf. 
p. 78), . replaced the inconvenient Glagolitic (p. 285) script, by an adaptation of 
Greek writing made for the Slavs and augmented by the addition of several new 
signs representing sounds peculiar to the Slav language. This was the Cyrillie 
writing.^ 

: A commqir, literature, oi-yilization, and religion brought Greeks and Slavs closer 
together, rmtil, they: fQrmed one group united by a common civilization, and divided 
from the ’West (ef.,, p,. 78), .:. vThm was of decisive influence: upon the future 
of the whole Slav nationality. The southern Slavs in particular inherited aU the 
advantages and all the defects of the Greek character, nor was it politically alone 
that they shared the fate- of the Byzantine Empire. The sloth, the indifference, 
the stagnation, and the- other . defects which, characterised the Greek Church 
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THE BEGINNING OF ST. LURE’S GOSPEL IN GLAGOLITIC 
CHARACTERS, WITH CYRILLIC MARGINAL GLOSSES 

(I'rom the MS. of the Gospels preserved in St. Petersburg since i860 ; quattuor evangeliorum 
codex Glagoliticus Zographensis.) 




EXPLANATION OF THE PLxVTJi OVERLEAF 


translation 

OoHriii, AC'coJiDixfj TO Luke 

Fovasnuieh as nv.wiy Ix'gim to wvitc liistovios o{ 
the tilings known to na, ns they have hceii hamleii 
down to us from fonnev times by eye-witnesses and 
servants of the gospid, I also desired, as I had for- 
merly wished, to write down all things truly and 
in order for thee, excellent Theo[ihi!os, that thou 
mayestkviow thu foundation of tho doctrine wherein 
thou hast been instructed. There was in the tiino 
of Herod, the king of Judoa . . . 


TEXT 

ErVAXO.TELIB O-l't Luky 

Pone^o ubo nrnozi naSeSo 

Ciniti powost'ii o izwC 

stTiiiych'B w'i nas'ji weStech't, 

jakoXo predaSe nanii, hywi 

Sui ialtoni samowidaici 

i shihy alowosi, izwo 

Use i OTLiiu cho?.d'i,8ju i 

.sprtwa )io wseehi, wj. isti 

ua po redo psati tchS 

slaw'i.ny Teofilc, dn ra 

zumijciSi, 0 niehtiiSe mm 

Cil 8e-e,si slowesQch’ii, 

utwniiSdoin>e, By.sl't 

wi diiui Il'oda carja ijudnjska . . , 


The Cywlijo 


MAltGINAL Glo,SSE,S 


liiti&iliiiii di'&w'Milc 
Na zaCatie loaiia K[ro.stytt'ljii] 
Byst wo dny ... 


Chief governor. 
Concoption of John, 
It was ill tile dny.s 


CoxCLUDINCi 


Line in Cyihllic 


Na roXdenie loana kreatytela, ot Lnky Idawa a 


On tho hirthday of John the Baptist, according 
to Luke, Chap. 1. 


(The Cyrillio marginal glos-scs are hy a scribe who did not understand the text, and are therefore wortlile.ss.) 
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i,® consequently reflected in tlie societj^ and 'culture of the Slara at eveiy turn., 
/he want of organising power and of discijpline which characterise the Greek 
Ihurcli have permanentljr influenced the political life of the Slavs. .If or the Slavs 
yere devoid of any leading political idea, and clung to the principles of the slowly 
decaying Byzantine Empire. . Divided as they were into a number of tribes opposed 
to all thoughts of union, they were hound, sooner or later, to fall a prey to some 
powerful conqueror. 

6. THE EAELY HISTOEY OE THE CEOAl’IANS 

The only bond of union between tli& Slav races in tire Balkan lYnin.sula was 
Christianity and the Greco-Slav civilization, I'he Bnlgariain kingdom advanced 
with rapid strides, as it rose to power, towards the gate,s of Byzantium, imtO. it 
entered upon a mighty struggle with the emperor John Tziuiksces in 971 (p. 87), 
and was finally conquered in 1018 by Basil II (p. 88) meanwhile the history of 
the Croatian and Servian tribes comes but .slowly into' view from the historical 
background of the northwest. The part idayed by the Servian and Croatian 
Zupans is but very small. Eor the purpose of maintaining tlieir .independence 
they wavered between Bulgaria and Byzantium, ranging themselves now on one 
side, now upo.n the other. Many Servian and Croatian principalities' were subju- 
gated by the Bulgarians. After the conquest of Bulgaria they were forced to join 
the Byzantine kingdom, and to secure themselves; against aggression from this side- 
they turned to Rome. 

The history of Croatia begins at an earlier date than that of Servia ; especially 
is this true of the coast land occupied by the Croatians, which was also known to- 
the Italians as Slavonia. The year 634 is the date generally given to the immi- 
gration of the Croatians. They were subdued by the Pranks, and after the dis- 
ruption. of the Caroliiigian Empire they .submitted to the Greek emperor Basil I 
about 877. About the year 900 they once again secured their- indeq^endence. 
Prince Muntirair is said to have laid the- foundation of tills success. Among the 
Croatians of the coast land ive find an independent prince- as early as the ninth 
century, by name Borna, who bears the title Dux Libumue et Dalmatije. The 
central qioint of this ducdiy lay in the North about Klis, Nona, Zara Veochia, and 
Knin. In the ninth century Christianity was introduced with the Slav liturgy 
and the Glagolitic script, and in 879 a bishopric was founded at Nona by the duke 
Branimir. The Glagolitic script was forhid'd-eu to the Roman clergy by the Synod 
of Spalatro in 924, but was afterwards allowed by Innocent IV in 1248, and is 
still in use in the chiirohes in that district (in 1898 Pope Leo XIII issued fresh 
regulations concerning the use of Glagolitic and of the Slav liturgy in Dalmatia 
and the coast land). 

The Servian chieftain Michael did not secure the title of king from Greg- 
ory VII -until the eleventh century, whereas the Croatian chief Timislav was 
granted that title, also- by Rome, as early as 9261 In otlier respects the balance of 
power between Croatia and Servia on the frontier- line wuis continually changing 
at one time Sexviam tribes were subjugated by the Croatians, and at otlier times 
Croatian districts were conquered by the Serbs.. 

In the tenth eentury Croatia became a formidable' power. The islands and 
coast towns oeeupiect by the- Pmman population paid j^eaiiy tribute to the Croatian. 




7. SERVIA, MONTENEGRO, AND BOSNIA UNTIL THE TURKISH 

SUPREMACY 

A. Servia 

Aeter tlie conq^uest of Bulgaria by Byzantium and tbe occupation of Croatia 
by Hungary’ancV Yenice respectively, the Servian race, alone of all Slav peoples in 
the Balkan Peninsula, retained any kind of independence, although they were by 
no means as yet a. united state. At aU times and in all places small nations have 
only federated vwben threatened by some external danger; thus it was that the, 
Russian and Lithuanian, states: avdse, and such is the history of all the Western 
European states, and : of Servia among t|jem. Under the great Czar Symeon Bul- 
garia: so devastated the Servian distriets*'that they had to be recolonized by return- 
ing-fngitives, and part of the, Servian^tribes were forced to recognize Bulgarian 
.supremacy. In the tenth century, the: Znpau Geslav succeeded for the first time in 




princes with the consent of the East Roman emperor, in order to secure iimnuuit;^ 
from attacks upon their trade; the Venetians also paid tribute to the Croatiauy 
for the same reason, down to the end of the tenth century. According to 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos (about 950) the Croatians, under the princes, 
Krjesmir (Kresimir, Kreszimir ; cf. p. 88) and Miroslav, the successors of Timislav, , 
were able to place in the field 100,000 infantry and 60,000 cavalry, and possessed I 
180 ships of war. Soon, however, Venice grew so strong that the payment of , 
tribute was refused by the Doge Peter II Orsello, and in the year 1000 he con- 
quered the Croatians and Narentanes and assumed the title of Duke of Dalmatia ; 
this was the first occasion on which Venice acquired possession of the Dalmatian 
coast. In order to save their throne the Croatian ruling family formed an alliance 
with tbe commercial republic. The duke’s son, Kresimir, married Hicela, the 
daughter of the Doge, and hore the title of King of Croatia and Dalmatia from the 
year 1059. 

These events aroused anxiety and enmity in the Hungarian court, which found 
itself forestalled in its attempts to secure a footing on the Adriatic Sea and to 
conquer the coast of Dalmatia; the Hungarians also recognised that the Venetian 
republic had become a dangerous rival. The house of Arpfid succeeded in 
negotiating a marriage between the daughter of King Geisa I and the Croatian 
duke Svonimir, who at that time (1076) had been crowned king by the papal 
legate of Gregory VII, and had thus admitted his position as a vassal of the 
papal chair. In 1088, when Svonimir died without children, bis widow is said 
to have called in her brother Ladislaus. He conquered the interior of Croatia 
in 1091, but was unable to advance to the sea, because Hungary was .lierself 
threateued at that time by the Kumaniaus. He intrusted the government of the 
conquered district to his nephew Almus, Croatia thus became an appanage of 
the Hungarian Empire, whose fate it henceforward shared. Hungary was thus 
necessarily forced into hostility with Venice, as it was committed to an attempt 
to conquer the Dalmatian coast, then in Venetian iiauds. Prom this time forward 
that part of Croatia lying next the sea (Dahnatia) formed for centuries the apple 
of discord between Hungary and Venice. If Byzantium were now to assert her 
rights, she would have to compose the quarrels of Hungary and Venice. 
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uniting several Servian, tribes for a common struggle against the Bulgarians. After 
the destruction of the Bulgarian Empire by Basil II (p. 88) Byzantine supremacy 
over the whole peninsula was established with a vigour which had been unprece- 
dented since the time of Justiniah I, and this state of things continued, under the 
dynasty of the Gomneni, till the end .of the twelfth century. The boundless 
oppression of the government often, however, caused revolts among the Serbs. The 
High Zupan Michael (p. 287) applied to Home for support, and received from thence 
the title of king, and maintained his independence of Byzantium for some time. 
The help of the Hungarians was also not despised. 

(a) The Nemanjids. — A prominent iignre about 1120 i.s Uro.s, or Bela Uro.s, 
the Zupan of Ea.ssa, whose family belonged to Zeta ; he entered upon friendly 
relations with the Hungarians, married his daughter to Bela II, and helped the 
Magyars to secure possession of Bosnia. Erom the llama, a tributary of the 
Narenta on the south of Bosnia, the Arpads now took the title of “King of 
Eama.” 

Of even more importance for Servian history is the nde of the son of IJroS, 
the, famous Stefan I Nemanja, who was also born in Zeta, the cradle of lu.s race. 
Although the youngest of hi.s family, be aimed at the principality of Eassa, and 
also at the general supremacy, which he was able to secure with the help of the 
Byzantines, Though he had been baptised into the ^¥estern Cluireb, he underwent 
a repetition of the eereni(,)ny according to the cirstoras of the Eastern Church, when 
he had- arrived in Eassa, in order to secure tlie favour of the clergy and the 
people. In tlie year 1.165 the emperor Manuel I confirmed liis position as High 
Zupan, and gave liim a piece of land, in return for which Hemanja swore fidelity 
to Min. In the year 1173 Nemauia defeated his relations and secured the 
obedience of the refractory Zupaus. In this way lie h)uiided one uniform, heredi- 
tary, and independent state. That proee.ss was here completed which was going 
on at the same time in Bohemia, Pohnid, and Eussiu. And in these states also 
families began to rule according to the iawvS of seniority ; that is to say, the eldest 
ineniber of . the ruling family exercised a supremacy over the rest until the tramsi- 
tiou to hereditary monarchy had been completed. Princes of the royal family 
who had hitherto enjoyed ecpial rights now became officials of the rojuil power. 
In Servia this change was completed at a much earlier date than in other 
Slav countries. 

Nemanja also took in hand the organisation of tire Servian Church. Converted 
to the Greek faith, he built monasteries and churcli.es, suppressed the Eoniiiu faith, 
and cruelly persecuted the widely spread Bulgarian sect of the Bognrailes, with 
the object of securing a uniform religion throughout his own state. The Eastern 
•Church thus became established in Servia, and the Eastern form of worship 
became the national worship, so that religion and nationality formed an undivided 
idea. At an earlier period the Servian churches and bishoprics had been sub- 
ordinate to the Eornaii archbishopric of Spalato, and afterwards to that of Antivari ; 
now Eastern bishoprics and an archbishopric were founded for Servia alone. The 
king’s youngest son Eastka was appointed the first Eastern archbishop in Servia 
(at the Synod of Nikaia in 1221), under the name of Sava (Sabbas). He divided 
tlie laud into twelve bishoprics, and bestowed episcopal rank on none but Servians. 
,Zioa was made the residence of the Seiwian archbishops; at a, later period Sava 
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carried thither the remains of his imperial father Nemauja from l\It. Athos; here,, 
too, Servian kings were in future to he crowned (this was realised in the case 
of Peter I on October 9, 1904). Sava also founded monasterie.s in Servia, all 
under the rule of Saint Basil, which he had found in force at Athos. He enjoyed 
a high prestige, and was highly honoured as the first national .saint of Servia. In 
the year 1235 the independence of the Servian Church v^as recognised by the 
Greeks. 

This ecclesiastical alliance did not, however, prevent hTemanja from attacking 
Byzantium when the advantage of his own state was in question. Immediately 
after the death of the emperor Manuel in 1180 he conquered, in alliance with 
the Hungarian king Bdla III, those Servian districts which had fallen under 
Byzantiue supremacy. He then renewed his friendly relations with the emperor,, 
and even secirred the hand of the emperor’s niece Eudoxia for his osvn son 
Stefan, an alliance which brought legitimacy and special prestige to his house. It 
seems that the ambitious Hemanja hoped to bring Byzantium within his power. 
The circumstances were favourable to such an attempt. Servia was the only 
independent state in the Balkan Peninsula, while Byzantium was weakened by 
quarrels about the succession. Hemanja, however, did not feel himself sufficiently 
strong for the attemjpt. At that period the emperor Frederick I Barharossa came 
to Hisoh on his crusade. The Servian prince appeared before him, and a chronicler 
aasures us that Kemanja was willing to accept his country from Barharossa as a 
fief. The emperor, however, who did not wish to arouse the animosity of thn 
Greeks, declined to entertain the proposal. 

In the year 1195 Nemanja, apparently with the object of securing the^ 
supremacy of his house, abdicated in favour of his eldest son Stefan (the second 
PTemanja), to whom he had already given the Byzantine, title of Despot. His- 
secondsbn Vukan (Vlk) received his hereditary district of Zeta. Nemanja himself' 
retired. into the monastery of Studenitza, a foundation of his own,, under the title- 
, of “Symeou the Monk;” afterwards he went to Mt. Athos, and died in 1200, at, 
the monastery of Chilander, which was also of his foundation, A struggle for the 
succession burst out between his sons, Vukan attempting to secure support in 
Hungary, and especially in Pome. Stefan also made applications- to that , quarter, 
and was crowned by the papal legate in 1217; he assumed, the title "Eiug of' 
Servia, Diocletia, Traviinia, Dalmatia, and Chlnm.” This step, however, cost him 
his entire popularity in the country. The archbishop Sava had repeatedly inter- 
posed in the quarrels of his brothers; Stefan now aisked for further action of the 
kind. Sava crowned him in 1222 with a crown sent: by the Byzantine Empire, at 
a great popular assembly, at which he read before him the articles of faith of the- 
, Eastern Olmrch. The Hungarian king Emerich had ; availed himself of these 
quarrels to bring Servia under his supremacy. In- 1202 he occupied Servia and 
assumed the title of “ Ees B-asciEe ; ” hut a struggle with his brother Andreas forced 
Mm to leave Servia. Stefan maintained his position until his death, in 1224. 

, ; Since that time iio: Servian ruler ventured toBrealc away from the Eastern <3hurch>; 
although many entered into connection with Home. 

, Of the descendants of Nemanja, Milutin (= Stefan IV, Bros II ; 1276 or [1281] 
to 1320) began a career of ruthless conquest; he had no hesitation in forward- 
, ing his plans^ by repeated marriages with Byzantine, Bulgarian, and Hungarian 
princesses, with a corresponding series of divorces. He captured Greet provinces 
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and mainta-ined his possession, of them even after the death of the emperor 
Michael VIII Paheologus (1282). He advanced as far as Athos. He obtained 
Bosnia from Hungary without striking a blow, as the dowry of his first wife. He 
also secured the favor of the Pope, whom he was able to keep in hand rvitli empty 
promises. As he had no legitimate male heirs, he conceived the idea of uniting 
his empire with the Byzantine, in which plan he was supported by the empress 
Irene, his second mother-in-law (since 1299). Naturally he and no other was to 
have been emperor, and her children were to succeed him. Under him and under 
his son Stefan V (Stefan IV if we begin the series of Stefan kings in 1222), 
Uros III, who bore the nickname Deeauski, Servia became faiiious not only in the 
Balkan territories, hut also throughoirt W estern Europe. 

Meanwhile, however, Bulgaria had recovered from her downfall at the end of 
the twelfth century, and was waging a successful war with Byzantium. The 
powerful Servian kingdom now stood in the %vay of her further development. 
The struggle between tlie two for supremacy could only be a matter of time. lu 
the year 1323 the Bulgarian Boyars chose the Despot Michael of Bclj-n as tlieir 
Czar ; with him begins the supremacy of the Si.siuankles of Ikly u, the last dynasty 
of Trnovo. The new Czar began Mendly relations with Servia, and married Anna, 
the daughter of Milutiu, with the object of vigorously opposing the Byzantines and 
other enemies. Soon, liowever, the situation was changed. Michael divorced 
Anna about 1325 and married the sister of Andronik os (III) the younger, of 
Byzantium. It was only by the intervention of the Servian bishop and chroni- 
cler, Daniel, that war with vServia was avoided on this occasion ; lioweveiyin 1330 
war broke out. Michael brought about a great alliance between the Byzantines, 
Bulgarians, Eoumaniams, Tartars, and Bessarabians. The Servian king advanced 
by forced marches against the allies, and suddenly attacked them on June 28 at 
Velbuld (Velbushd or KListendil; cL p. 109). llis army included three hundred 
German mereenaries in armour, and Diisan, the son of Stefan, fouglit at the head 
of a chosen hand. Tlie ].’>ulgariau.s were routed and their camp was plundered. 
Stefan contented himself with raisijig Stefan, the sou of^his sister Anna, who had 
been divorced by Michael, to the position of Czar, as Sisman II, and evacuated 
Bulgaria. Servia now held the predominant position in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Stefan, the conqueror of Velbuzd, met with a sad fate. He had been formerly 
blinded by his father, Milntiii, and now came to a tendble end. Ills Boyars 
revolted under the leadership of Dusau and strangled him, at live age of sixty, 
though shortly before he had appointed his ungratefid son. to the position of 
“ younger king.” Thus on September 8, 1331, Stefan DuSan ascended the throne 
at the age of nineteen. Of desperate courage on the battlefield, Dusau also pos- 
sessed all the cpualitie.s of a statesman. While Milutiu conllned his aspiirations to 
a union of the Byzantine and Servian kingxloms, Dusau dreamed of a larger Servia 
which should embrace all the Balkan territories. Turning to account the weak- 
ness of the Byzantine and Bulgarian empdres he contpuered Albania, Macedonia, 
Thessalia, Epdrus between 1336 and 1340 and in 1345 (see the map facing 
page 165) ; even the Greeks, weary of civil war, are said to have invited his 
supremacy.- In 1346 he assumed .the title of Czar and had the youthful UroS 
crowned king, intrusting to him the administration of Servia proper. In his 
documents we meet with the title “Stefan, Czar and supreme ruler of Servia and 
Greece, of Bulgaria and Albania.” His title of emperor was also to the benefit of 
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tlie Servian Ghuvch, as the previous dependency of the aichhishopvic of Servia upon 
the Byzantine patriareh was not wholly eonipatible with tlie existence of a Servian 
empii'C. Hence in J.:>4() Stnl'an lJusan raised the Servian archbishop to the position 
of patriarcli, notwithstanding the prohibition of the Byzantine Church. In .1352 
the Sei'vian Church was definitely separated from the Byzatitine ])atriarcliate. 
Henceforward twenty metropolitans and bishops were subordinate to the Servian 
patriarch. Servia was now at the zenith of her power. As I)ii.san was related ^ to 
the rulers of Bessarabia and Bulgaria, he was able to fomi a confederation of these 
three kingdoms directed against Hungary and Byzantium. 

The reign of iJuSan was the golden age of Servia, chiefly for the reason tiuit he. 
provided the country with better administration and a better judicial system, and 
did his best to advance the civilization and prosperity of the people. The code 
(sakouik or zakouik) which he left behind him, a legal monument of the greatest 
importance, i.s a permanent te.stimouy to the fame of Dusau. His conventions 
with, Byzantium, Eagusa, and Venice proved that he also cared for the commercial 
prosperity of his people. The art of mining, which had been introduced under 
Nemauja, became so widely extended under Dusan that there were five gold and 
five silver mines in working. These were chiefly worked by Saxons, whom Prince 
Vladimir is said to have first brought into the country. Almost the only political 
mi.sta]ve that can be urged against DuSan is the fact that he did not use his power 
to secure the possession of Bosnia, which was inhabited by a purely Servian popu- 
lation. As the whole of Bo,snia was never entirely united with Servia, a spirit of 
individualism flourished in that country, which resulted (shortly after Dusan’s 
death) in the foundation of the. Bosnian kingdom under the Eiin Tvrtko (cf. below, 
P. 29B). : 

L)u&n’s main object was the conquest of Byzantium, and chroniclers tell us of 
thirteen campaigns undertaken for this purpose. In 1355, when he was marching 
against the imperial city, he suddenly died. Had his .son Stefan Uro,s IV (see 
.Figs. 6 and 7 of the plate facing page 299) inherited his fatlierls capacity. together 
with his empire, he would have been able to consolidate the great Servian state. 
Ui'o,s, however, was a weak, benevolent, and pious ruler, nicknamed by the nation 
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“ ITejalii,” that is to say, a man of no account. A revolt soon broke out. Even 
the first oouncillox of the Czar, the csipable Vukasin, whom Dusan had placed at 
his son’s side, stretched out his hand for the crown, and UroS was iiumlered in 
1367. With him became extinct the main branch of the Nemanja dynasty, which 
had ruled over Servia for nearly two hundred years. 

(b) The Towiifall of the Servian Empire. — In the civil war that ensued, the 
Servian nobility raised Lazar Clrbljanovic, a brave and truthful man, to the throne 
in 1336. The new ruler, however, assumed the simple title of Kues or Prince. 
Meanwhile the political situation in tire Balkans luid uudei'gone a great change. 
The provinces formerly conquered by JJusan had revolted. Servia herself was too 
small and too undeveloped to become the nucleus of a great empire, and at the 
same time the administration of the country was in many respects deficient. 

At this juncture a great danger threatened from abroad. For a long time the 
Bulgarians and Serbs had lieen attacking the Byzantine Empire, hoping to aggran- 
dise them-selves at her expen.se, without suspecting that the}' were attempting to 
sever the hranch by which they tlieinselves were supported. The Turks iu Asia 
began their advance upon the Byzantine Empire, and no force could check them. 
In the fourteenth century their military fame was ,so firmly established that the 
Byzantine emperors called in their assistance against the Bulgarians and Serbs. 
Soon, however, it became apparent that the most serious danger threatened all 
these peoples from the .side of the Osmans. In the year 1361 Murad I occupied 
Adrianople and made that city his capital (p. 127) ; Thvacia became a Turkish 
province. The Byzantines were powerless to meet the danger. Immediately 
afterwards (1366) the Bulgarian Czar, Shsinan, became a Turkish vassal; his si.ster 
Thamar entered the harem of Murad. In the year 1371 the Servian usurper, 
Vukasin, marched against the Turk.s, but was defeated, in the night of the 25th and 
26tlr of September, and shun, together with his brother Johannes UgljeSa. The 
fatal field was known as Ssirb-siindighi ; that i.s, the Servian deatli. Servia, how- 
ever, was not yet subdued. It was not until 1386 that Lazar was forced to become 
a Turkish vassal, and the Turki.sh danger then lay heavily upon all men’s minds. 
To save the honour of his nation, Lazar prepared for battle, made an alliance with 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Bosnia, and defeated the Turkish governor at Plohnik at tire 
time when Murad was occiqjied in Asia. Murad, in anger, spent a whole year in 
preparation, both in Asia and Europe, and marched against Servia tlirougli Philip- 
popolis ill 1389. On the feast-day of St. Veit (June 15) was fought the battle of 
Kossovo (field of Amsel; ef. p. 129), the famous fight which decided not only the 
fate of Servia, hut that of the races of the Balkan Peninsula, and indeed of South- 
east Europe as a whole. The Servian army was supported by tlie Croatian Ban, 
Ivan Horvat, by the Bosnians under their Voivod Vladko IlraniS, by auxiliary 
troops of the Eouinaniau and Bulgarian tribes, and Albanians. In the dawn, the 
Emir Murad was murdered in his tent, according to Servian tradition, by Milos 
Obilic, who, thus hoped to turn from himself the suspicion of treachery, and was 
cruelly murdered in consequence. The supreme command was forthwith assumed 
by Bajazet I, the son of Murad. The Ser\daus were utterly beaten; Lazar him- 
self was captured, and was beheaded with many others beside the corpse of Murad. 
Servia’s future as a nation was destroyed upon that day. 

Many songs and legends deplore the battle of Kossovo. It was not the superior 




force of the Osmaus, so the story goes, tliat resulted in that fearful overthrow, but 
the treacheiy of a Servian leader, the godless Vuk llraiikovie. la the Osmau 
army was also fighting the Sei’vian despot, or “ King’s Sou,” Marko (the son of 
Vukasin) of Priljep, a man of giant strength. These facts were the causes of the 
bitter defeat, and the Serbs fought like heroes. Even at the present day these 
magnificent epics form one of the chief beauties both of Slav literatiu'e and of tlie 
literature of the world; tliey have been admired even by GIriimn and Goethe. 
The old, the blind, and the beggar sing at the present clay in the iiuirlcet-place and 
on the roads the story of the famous old heroic legends, to the accompauiment of 
the glide, and receive rich rewards from the people, who find in these songs a 
recompense and a consolation for the loss of their past glory. 

As the Tartars trampled upon the necks of the Eussians, so also did the Turks 
upon the Southern Slavs. For centuries the Slav races have had to endure 
unspeakable harharity at the hands of the Osmans. Their development was 
.arrested, and they were forced to lag behind in the march of civilization, while at 
the same time they became a bulwarjr to the peoples of Western Europe. Eor 
this reason it is unjust to taunt them with their half civilized condition ; yet the 
injustice has been too often committed, witness the bitter complaints of the 
Croatian poet Ivan Mazurairid. 

Bajazet, who was still occupied in Asia, pdaoed Stefan, the son of Lazar, as 
Despot on the Servian throne. Stefan was forced to pay tribute and to join in 
the Turkish campaigns in person at the head of his array ; at Angora (1402 ; 
p. 131) Timur himself marvelled at the bravery of the Serbs. The nation never 
lost the hope of recovering their old iudepiendeuce. Stefan turned to Hungary 
for support and became a Hungarian vassal, following the example of other 
Danube states who looked to Huugaiy or to Boland for help. Upon his death in 
1427 he was succeeded by George Brankovid, a son of that Brankovic to whose 
treachery the defeat of 1389 was ascribed. He made his residence in Semeuclria 
■on the Danube. Meanwhile all the states of the Balkans had been forced to bow 
beneath the Turkish yoke after srrli'ering bloody defeats. Bulgaria fell in 1393, 
then Zartum, Bdyn, and Moldavia; in 1453 Byzantium itself was conquered. 
Brankovid died on December 24, 1457, and was succeeded by his feeble son Lazar, 
who died suddenly at the end of January, 1458. 

^ Mohammed 11 took over Servia as a Turkish province and divided it 

iuto. pashaliks. Many of the most distinguished families were exterminated, and 
two hundred thousand human beings were carried into slavery. . Thus the Servian 
state disappeared 'from the map of Europe. As once before, after their immigra- 
tion, so also: now, the Serbs were ruled from Constantinople, and it was on the 
Bosphorus that the fate of the Balkan territories was clecidech The wave, of Turkish 
conquest continued tospread onward. Hungary and Poland were now forced to 
■ take up .arms. against it, mntE the turn of Austria arrived. . To these states the 
: Balkan peoples without exception ■ now turned for help. Apart from Dalmatia on 
■ the Korth, winch was.-inhabited by Groatians, alternately; under Venetian and 
■:;■.?; Huugarian supraraacjy the ■0-Smansv subjugated the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, 
:;.j . and ruthlessly oidM6ssive was;.theh^^^ As, however, they were only concerned 
■' to drain the financial resources of the peoples they conquered, and troubled them- 
, selves little about (juestions of religion or nationality, it was possible for tbe Balkan 
Slava to retain their national chatactenstics until the hour of their liberation. 
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B . Montenegeo . 

The former birthplace of the Nemanjids, Zeta, had a happier fate. This 
mountainous district, 'which took its name from the river Ceta or Cetina, once 
formed part of the'Eoinau provhice of Dalmatia. The emperor Diocletian had 
formed a special province of Prasvalis' in Southern Dalmatia, with Dioclea as its 
■centre, from which town the whole province became known as Dioclitia or Dioclea. 
However, in the period of the Slav Serbs it was known a.s Zeta, and was regarded 
as the original laud and hereditary property of the Nemanjids. St. Sava (p. 289) 
founded a bishopric and built the monastery of St. Michael at Cattaro. Every 
successor to the throne first undertook the adnunistration of Zeta. When, how- 
■erer, Dusan made his son Uros king and intrusted him with the administration 
■of Servia proper, another governor had to he found for Zeta, and he was taken 
from the house of Eals. 

After the death of DuSah the house of the Balsics consequently ruled in Zeta 
•(1360-1421) and became involved in struggles with tlie distinguished family of the 
Cernojevid or Jurasovic in the Upper Zeta. At the outset of the fifteenth century 
the Venetians began to form settlements here, until eventually this Servian coast 
land fell into the hands of Venice, notwi.th.standing repeated struggles on the part 
•of Servia. The family of Ceruojevic,^which had joined the side of Venice, now 
became supreme about 1465 ; Ivan Cernojevio became a vassal of Venice and 
received a yearly subsidy. He resided in Zabljak, and founded the monastery of 
Detinje in 1478 or 1485. His sou George resided in Ejeka and Obod ; under him 
in Obod the first eccle.siastical Slav hooks were printed between 1493 and 1495. 
It is at that time (first in 1435) that this country takes the name of Crnagora or 
Montenegro. . 

After the fall of the family of Cernojevic (1628, really as early as 1516) the 
•country was ruled for centuries by the bishops (Vladiks) of Cetinje. The bishop 
and head of the monastery of Cetinje was at the same time the lord of the country. 
It is not correct to say that the Turks never ruled over Montenegro and that the 
people were able to maintain their freedom by heroic struggles ; the fact is that 
the Osman supremacy in this mountainous district was never more than nominal, 
•chiefly from the fact that they could not extract much gain from the poor inhab- 
itants. But Montenegro was subject to the sandshak of Skodra, and was obliged 
to send a yearly tribute tliither, a fact which we learn from the Italian descrip- 
tion of Mariano Bolizza of the year 1511. At that time Montenegro included 
ten settlements and eight thousand and twenty-.seven men capable of bearing 
nrms. 

0 . Bosnia 

After the death of Dusan one province after another — first Tliessalia, Epirus, 
and then Macedonia and Albania — revolted from the Servian Empire. Even 
Servian tribes who bad willingly or unwillingly gathered round the throne of the 
Nemanjids until 1355 now followed their iudmdual desires. This is especially 
'true of their relations, the Bosnians, whose country had never been entirely subject 
to Servia. In former times Bosnia, like Hungary and Eagnsa, had been subject 
to the Eoman archbishopric of Spalatro ; later, Bosnian rulers had expressly declared. 
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tliemselves Serbs and desceBdants of tlie Nemanjids. None the less they went 
their own way. Their first prince or ban of any reputation was Kulin (1.180-1204). 
Naturally Hungary and Servia were rivals for the posse.ssion of Bosnia, which 
availed itself of these circumstances to maintain its independence. 

It is only on one occasion, however, that this little district secured a greater 
reputation; this was when favourable political circumstances allowed the ban 
Tvrtho (Tvartko, Tvrdko), who regarded himself as a descendant of the Nemanjids, 
although his family belonged to the race of Kotromanovid, to secure the throne in 
1376, since which date Bosnia has been a kingdom. This sejiaration resulted in 
the fact that Bosnian civilization developed upon somewhat different lines from 
Servian, — a fact apparent not only in the adoption of Piomaii ecclesiastical customs, 
but also in literature and even m writing. Under King Tvrtko the doctrine of 
the Bogumiles, transplanted from Bulgaria (nf. pp. 110 and 329), extended so 
rapidl}^ that it became the established religion. Thus Bosnia in this respect also 
displayed an individualism of its own. 

The final consequence was that under the Turkish supremacy the nobles who 
were accustomed to religious indifferentism went over in a body to Mohammed- 
anism, in order to secure their class privileges. The possession of tlie Balkan 
Peninsula was secured to the Osmans in 1453 in consequence of the defeat of 
Constantinople, but it was not until 1463 that Bosnia was incorporated with the 
Turkish state; many citadels of the kind numerous in Bosnia held out even till 
1526 (see the map facing page 165). 


8. THE TURKISH SIIPEEMACY 

Under the Turkish supremacy the peoples of the Balkan Peninsula entered 
upon a period of death and national sorrow ; only the v£t|uest recollection of a, 
better past endured. Immediately after, the conquest of a province, the Osman 
administration was introduced, the country was divided into provinces (pashaliks) 
and these into districts (nahias). The head of a paslialik was a pasha or vizier 
entitled to an ensign of three horse-tails, while the head of a nahia was called the 
kadi. There were pashaliks of Servia, Bosnia, Roumelia, Scutari, Widdiu, etc., 
and the distribution of the provinces was often changed. The duties of the 
Turkish officials were confined to organising or maintaining military service, 
levying the taxes, and to some administration of justice. 

Side by side with the Turkish officials the institution of the spahis (sipahi ; 
p. 123) was of great importance. Upon Osman principles the whole country was 
the property of the Sultan ; he divided the conquered, land among individuals, who 
received it either as hereditary property (zian) or for life tenure (timir ; of. p. 116), . 
and. were under the obligation of giving military service in return ; these individ- 
uals were known aS: spahis or cavalry. Thus, for example, the pashalik of Servia .. 
.was divided among, about nine hundred spahis, who were both masters of the soil , 
.and of its inhabitants., .Many Christian noble families became hereditary spahis 
by accepting Mohammedanism p about the middle of the seventeenth centiuy there 
lyfere jiv lioumelia, not: including Bosnia, twelve hundred and ninety-four spahis,, 
who had formerly been Christian Bulgarians, Serbs, Albanians, and Greeks. 

• v j;. /Hide by side with the state administration, there also existed a kind of provincial 
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administration, which was left in the hands of the people. Every village was 
administered by its judge and overseer (seoski-knes and kmet) who settled the 
affairs of the village and explained the traditional principles of justice, though 
only to those who had need of them and submitted to their decisions. They had 
no power to enforce execution, and dissati.s(ied litigants applied to the Turkish 
authorities. A district was also governed by the obor kiies (uj)per kues), origi- 
nally appointed by the Sultan. Local admuiistration went no further than this. 
Eor the most part the people submitted to the decisions of their own judges and 
rarely appealed to the Osman authorities ; at the same time the kneses and upper 
kneses, acting as intermediaries between the nation and the Turkish authorities, 
protected the multitude. At a later period, however, the upper kneses became 
hereditary, and enjoyed such high prestige that even the Turks were forced to 
respect them. 

Apart from this the Servian Church remained indejiendent under the patriaTcIir 
of Ipek. It should be observed tliat the higher clergy at that time were chiefly of 
Greek origin, and the patriarch of Constantinople hoped to bring the Slavs over to 
tlie Greek Gliurcli by their means. In the seventeenth century the iudepeii deuce 
of the Servian patriarchate was abolished, and the church was placed under the 
patriarchate of Constantinopde, as it had been before 1346. In the year 1766 the 
patriarchate was abolished altogether, as also was the Bulgarian patriarchate of 
Oohrida in 1767; bishops were now sent out from Stamboiil. Only the lower 
clergy remained purely national and shared the sufferings of tlie people. 

Such were the powers whicli determined the existence of the subjugated people. 
The life of the rayahs, as subjugated nations were known, was one without law or 
rights, and in every respect miserable. Particularly ojppressive was the weight of 
taxation. First of all came the Sultan’s or the state tax. ISText the male popu- 
lation were obliged to pay a poll tax of three piastres and two paras to the state 
chest for every person between tire age of seven and sixty ; this was Irnown as the 
haraj. Even the priests in monasteries were not exempt from this tax. Three 
times a year the Turki.sh officials appeared in the villages, pitched their tents, and 
levied the haraj. The better to control the tax, a I'egister of boys and men was 
kept. Besides this, married men paid an undefined tax knowui as pores, twice 
every year, on St. George’s day and St. Derneter’s day, to cover the costs of adinin- 
istration. The kneses held a meeting , in the central town of the nahia and 
estimated the yearly expenses of admiiristratioir, which tlrey then distributed 
among the individual inhabitants ; naturally the estimate varied from year to year. 
Besides this the imperial exchequer collected taxes from the merchants for their 
shops and also from the tobacco planters ; then there were customs duties, duties 
upon fishing, upon river traffic, etc. Besides the state taxes the rayahs had also 
to satisfy their territorial masters, the. .spahis. Every married man paid one 
piastre for poll tax, two piastres married tax, two piastres grazing tax (kotar) for 
the use of pasturage, one piastre meal tax per head, two piastres kettle tax for 
every brandy still, frpm four to ten paras acorn tax for every head of swine, and 
finally a tenth of a field or garden produce ; they were also liable to forced labour. 
Even the secular clergy were obliged to pay these taxes to the spahis. Naturally 
tlie population were also obliged to provide for the support of their kneses, upper 
kneses, and clergy. In Servia, for instance, a bishop exacted twelve piastres from 
every house, and on a journey through his diocese an additional five piastres as 
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well as Ms maintenance ; as they were obliged to buy their office at Constantinople, 
they were forced to recoup themselves in this way. The priests received tithes of 
agricultural produce, and occasionally payments for church services. 

More oppressive even than these various taxes was the administration of justice. 
In every nahia a kadi was the judge, who was also assisted by a musselim, as the 
executor of the judicial poower. Above the kadi stood the. cliief judge (or moUah) 
■of the whole province. All these officials supported themselves entirely upon 
■court fees and fines. As they were able to obtain office, according to Benjamin 
Ilallay, only by bribery, the manner in which they exercised their powers may 
-easily be imagined. Turkish law knew no other punishment than the monetary 
fi-n p., except in the case of political misdeeds ; even for murder the pumishment was 
■only the price of blood. Usually the officials pursued their own interests alone, 
■and innocent peopfie often suffered. The musselims were especially dreaded, as 
they continually came into contact with the people, were acquainted with thoir 
■circumstances, and consequently could easily satisfy their desires or their vengeance 
upon any object. Beyond all this, the evidence of a Christian was not admitted 
by the courts, and the Osman administration of justice thus became a system of 
torture which could only he escaped by flight. 

A further torment for the Christian rayah was the pu-esence of the regular 
'Turkish foot soldiers, the Jauissariesp these forces were originally in possession of 
no landed p3roperLy and only obtained piay. When, however, they were sent out from 
■Constantinople, distributed among tlie jjrovinces, and secured the imperial power 
for themselves, they were anxious to become landowners, like the spahis, and 
seized with the strong hand all that pjleased them. The poor rayahs had no pro- 
tection against their greed ; they might console themselves ■ with the words of 
Vergil, “Not for yourselves, ye birds, did ye build your nests ; not for yourselves, 
ye sheepi, did ye wear your wool; not for yourselves, ye bees, did ye gather honey ; 
not for yourselves, ye oxen, did ye drav/ the plough.” : ; ' 

Especially cruel was the levy of youths, which took place every five year,?, to 
supply men for the Janissaries, who then became Mohammedans. Only towns 
were able to secure imnnmity by tlie payment of large sums. 

Ear more humiliating and intolerable was the treatment of the rayah at the 
.(hands of the Mohammedans. It was at this point that the differences between 
•conquerors and conquered first became pDlainly obvious/: It was -a difference, 

- according to Kallay, expressed in outward form. The ■ clothing of the rayahs was 
to be simple. They were not allowed to wear the kaftan or gold or silver 
«mhroidery ;on- their clothes. They were not to inhabit beautiful houses or to 
.keep -good: horses. They were forbididen to wear swords, in the town -the rayah 
might ouly go on foot. If a Christian appeared before Turks, he must hide his/ 
piistols ; if -he : met. them on the road, he must alight from his horsey and stand 
, before them if they- safe. , Apart, from this the Turk might call any Christian from 
the street and force .Mm.,/.to bring water, look after his -horse, or perform any other 
--duty.; Christian.'.women -were handed over to Mohammedans without reserve if 
they found favour in their-eyes; at marriages the -bride was concealed in. a cellar 
with her head veiled in cloths. - 

The result was that the' Christians fled into the inaccessible mountains and 
‘‘ forests, and from thence d.efen^ed themselves .against their op)pressors. Their 
numbers steadily increased ,'In the Slav provinces they were known as hayduks, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OVEELEAF 


l. Tattoouiga in use among the Catholics of Central Bosnia : .simple and coinposite cro.sse,s, circle.s 
(the » Kolo”), seniieircle (the “ Ograda " ; fence or paling, on the palm of the hand) ; bands 
(the “Nariikvica”: arm-bracelet, on- the wrist) ; twigs (“ Jelica,” ser\dng as a crown to the 
Kolo), ears of corn (the “ Kins,” on the lower side of the forearm), moon (“liljesec ’’), and 
suii (“ yniice," on the back of the hand). 

2 and 3. Bosnian cursive script (Bosancica), eighteenth century. 

2. From a Herzgovinian MS. 

,3. From a stone monument near Fojnica. 

text . ■ TRANSE.-tTION 

2. Od nns alrjaka (siromakn) Gadana : Mostaj 2. From ii,s the poor of Gaokn to Mnstai-hog the 

brgu PaSinu i Mnhanied begu KapotanovMn. i Ibva- Pasha’s son and Muhamed-beg Knpitanovid and 
him hegu BaXagidu^ Buku i nogii vi - 'lnbimo i Ibmlum-beg BiiSagid AVe kiss your hands and feet 
u pet vakti namaza so svijem naSijem famelijama and do homage to you at all tho five times of ablu- 
Vam dovu .Sinimo i niolimo' Vas, aiinbre biti i tioii with all our families, and beg of yon, and iier- 
da vl je poziiato od idazka Anstoi|ijB: kao Sto jo haps it is known to you how it was estaldished since 
postavijo ... '2|:g the Austrian invasion ... 

3. I'era mater Fra. Sirauiiovn koja zaspa u gos- 3. Pern, the mother of Fra Simun, who fell asleep 

podinu iia 1719. in the Lord in the year 1719. 

4. The stone seat (seat of judgment) of Ivnnis'^’nvlovic, son of Paul Eadiiiovid of Bukovica in 

Bosnia; first hiilf;’’pf the fifteenth century. On the back of the chair in bas-relief is a tree 
with flowers and fruit; oil the right side of the chair a m.ale figure with a hat on his 
head, grasping the hilt of a aword in both hands ; on the left side of the chair a female figure , 
with crowned head, holding a .round object in her hands. On the right-hand slant, of the 
back at tho top are the arms of the Pavlovice ; on the left hand slant is the inscription : 

Sifjje 9to Pavlovica Ivana (that is, this is the chair of the Pavlovic IVah), 

5. The Roga (iiorned cap), a horn-shaped object resembling a Phrygian , cap, a head-‘dfoss orily pcca-, 

sionally worn by women in the Bosnian district of Srebniica. The liom is woven of dried 
shoots of flax and the curled point is made of a pad of dried hasilicum stalks. This Phrygian 
cap is accompanied by a pad as thick as the arm, made of twisted cloths and covered with a i 
dark material whieli encircle.? the forehead, and by a band of red silk or cotton about ten oen- 
tiinetrea broad and forty centimetres long, decorated at the ends with embroidery of glass , 
beads and with long thick fringes: this hand is drawn Oyer the carved peak of the cap and 
hangs down over the shoulders of the wearer. 

6 and 7. , A bronze coin of the Servian emperor Stefan Uros IV (13B6-1367). Obverse : the em- ’ 
peror standing with crown, sceptre, and orb ; on the left a walking lion, (the right-hand lion 
has been oblitonated). Inscription : VRO[S]IVS. Reverse ; tbe Madonna with hands lifted 
: iU: prayer (coin, perhaps wa-s struck at Diilcigno, where the Madonna was the patron saint). ! 
Inscription; S[A]Sr]G[TA AIAjEIA. 

: 8. , PioUu’fis of the Kolomnd of a stag-hunt on a grave-stone in Gacko. zV mounted hunter pursues 
, a slag; with a lance ; , above are youths arranged in pairs forthe dance, and near them the leader. 
About 1400. 

9. Kolo depicted on a grave-stone'in Neknk near Stolac. A family of three men, .five women, and 
two little children.- (at the edge, of the carving) in order of dance, led by the dance-leader. 
About 1400. 

(Prmn III, from Bosnia and Uerzgovina, published 

: by fhe-Bosnian.Hev^osinj^&attonaV Museum in Sarajevo, edited by Dr. Moritz Hoernes. Vienna, 
1894-1890.) ’ 
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and in Greece as kleplits. They were robbers who also robbed the Obristians 
upon occasion. But the spirit of freedom remained alive among their numbers, 
and they were respected by the population as avengers of the people and champions 
of freedom, were protected from the pursuing Turks and were celebrated in song 
as heroes. As the Christians were incapable of bearing arms, these robbers became 
the only people able to defend themselves. 

In their misery the people found consolation in their kneses and upper kneses, 
in the spahis, who generally treated them mildly, and particularly in the church. 
It was the monks who were popular, rather than the secular clergy. The monas- 
teries were at that time the centres of national life. They enjoyed privileges from 
the state, and were less dependent upon the Osman authorities. The monks alone 
were allowed to hear confessions and to celebrate the communion. They were 
the only educated class, and preserved the remnants of Slav literature. The people 
■swarmed to the monasteries from the remotest districts, and on dedication festivals 
lively scenes took place. Merchants then sold their wares ; lambs and pjigs were 
roasted ; and to the sound of the shepherd’s pipe or bagpipe the Servian youths 
•danced their national dance, the kolo, which was also known in Bulgaria (see 
I'igs. 8 and 9 of the plate facing this page, “ Servian and Bosnian Civilization ”) ; 
■at the same time the old men sang songs of the national heroes. 

9. OEOATIA, DALMATIA, AFD RAGUSA; THE CROATIAN 
MILITARY FRONTIER 

A. Croatia and Dalmatia to the Sixteenth Century 

While the Servian state succeeded in, maintaining its independence until 
1389, the excitable, military, and highly gifted Croatian people had been made 
tributary to their neighbours as early as the end of the eleventh century ; while 
Servia had been able easily to enrich herself at the expense of the declining 
power of Byzantium and Bulgaria, Croatia had to deal with the rising state of 
Hungary and with Venice, at that time the first commercial power in Europe. 
Notwithstanding these difference.s, Croatia would probably have emerged victori- 
ously from the struggle, had she not been weakened by internal dissensions. The 
'interior of Croatia remained united to Hungary. Venice and Hungary struggled 
for a long time and with varying .success to secure the mastery of the Croatian 
seaboard which was known as Dalmatia. In the fourteenth century the Bosnian 
king Tvrtko (p. 296) had secured a temporary supremacy over' Dalmatia and 
assumed the title of “Rex Croathe et Dalmatim;” even after his death in 1391 
Bosnia retained her hold of part of Southern Dalmatia, which henceforward bore 
the name of Herzegovina. In the fourteenth century other claimants for the pos- 
session of Dalmatia appeared in the Angevin dynasty of Naples, until King Ladis- 
laus sold the province of Zadar to Venice for one hundred thousand ducats, and 
thus decided the struggle for Dalmatia in favour of Venice; after that period many 
■states voluntarily submitted to the Venetian rule, while Hungarian influence 
steadily decreased. 

The consequence was that these two related tribes entered upon divergent 
•careers. While the Serbs came under Byzantine influence and accepted the Greek 
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ChuTch. and civilization, Croatia, united to the West, lived under wholly diflereiit 
conditions. The frontier between the Servian and Croatian settlements is tlierefore 
the frontier between the East and West of Europe, between the Greek and the 
Eoman worlds. 


(a) The Interior of Groaiia until the TurMsh Conquest. — Different courses 
of development were also followed by the two parts of Croatia. While the coast 
line, within the area of the Roman world, shared in Roman culture and economic 
development, the interior of Croatia remained part of Hungary and steadily 
declined in consequence. In religious matters also the two parts were divided 
when Ladislaus, the Saint, of Hungary founded a bishopric in Agram and made it 
subordinate to the archbishopric of Gran, in 1095. In tire year 18o3 Agram was 
raised to the dignity of an independent arehbi.shoprie. In the diocese of Agram 
the Slavonic ritual wa.s gradually driven out by the Latin, though the Slavonic 
maintained its ground in Dalmatia, after Innocent IV had recognised its ecprality 
with the Latin ritual (1248). At the. present day the Slav liturgy is allowed 
throughout the diocese of Zengg, while in the rest of Croatia only the epistles and 
the gospels may be read in the Slav tongue. In the Hungarian portion of Croatia 
adherents of the Eastern Church certainly maintained their existence and even 
multiplied during the Tvuldsh preriod (after Suleiman 11), owing to the influx of 
Bosnian and Servian fugitives ; at the present day there are in the country thirteen 
mona,steries of the Eastern Greek Church. Notwithstanding this fact, Croatia has 
remained a distinctly Catholic country. 

Among the towns, the most important, with the exception of the ancient 
Sissek, which dates from Eoman times, was Kreutz, where the Hungarian king 
Kolomau is said to have concluded his pact with the Croatians’ in 1097, and 
where, at a later period, the Croatian national assembly was accustomed to meet. 
With the.se exceptions town life developed comparatively late. For example, 
.Varasdin .secured municipal privileges from Andreas 11 in 1209. B4la IV was 
the first to promote towii life by granting new privileges, a step to which he was 
chiefly forced by the devastations of the Mongols (1224). 

At the head of the Croatian government was a ban ; this dignitfiry was 
originally equivalent to a viceroy, and has retained his prrestige to our own clays, 
notwithstanding all the restrictions wliich the office has uudkgone. In the course 
of time the ban was appointed by the Mug, on the proposal of tlie estates, and 
was solemnly inducted into Agram by their deputies, accompanied by one thousand 
riders, the “ army of the banate.” Holding in his right hand the seeptre as the 
sign of his knightly power, and in his left hand the standard as the sign of military 
power, he took his, oath to the estates in the church of St. Mark, according to the 
formula dictated by the royal plenipotentiary. The powers of the ban were great. 
He was able to call an assembly of the estates on his own , initiative, without pre- 
viously securing the lcing’s consent. He presided over the national assembly and 
signed its decree.s. He was the supreme judge, from whose decisions appeals 
: .might be .made Qnly,,.to .th0 ,king,;. he was the commander-iu-chief of the collective 
. .Oipatian.troopSj andintime of .war led the army of the banate in person ; coins 
were even struck hearing his name. In view of tliese facts, Lewis the Great 
divided Croatia between several bans in 1359 ; this, however, was only a temporary 
expedient, introduced to provide the strong frontier government required to meet 
The Tufkislr danger. 
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The chief legislative body of Croatia was from ancient times the national 
assembly, which, previous to the union with Huugaiy, was suimnoiied by the 
king, and after that union by the ban. It was originally held in Dalmatia, and 
after the transference of the central power northwards in some one or other of 
the Croatian towns, such as Agrain, ICreutz, Warasdiii, Cakathurn, or Kvapiua, 
The most important power's of the Croatian Assembly enabled it to deal with 
questions of legislation, taxation, the levying of troops, the choice of officials, and 
administrative' details. The attempts of Lewis the Great to unite the financial 
administration of Croatia with that of Hungary resulted in the revolt of Croatia 
after his death; the plan was consecpiently abandoned by his son-in-law King 
Sigismund. 

Notwithstanding these privilege.s, Croatia never ran a steady coirrse of devel- 
opment. It was a frontier land and was involved, to its detriment, in every war. 
Hence it required another kind of supervision than that which Hungary was able 
to provide. Croatia sulTered more particularly in the Ihirkish period, and it then 
became wholly obvious that Hungary was unequal to the task of administering 
the country. The land became utterly desolate, and the taxable wealth of Croatia 
steadily declined. At a former period the county of Kreutz contained some twelve 
thousand taxable houses ; while in the sixteenth century there were hardly three 
thousand to be found in Che whole country. 

(h) Dalmatia under Venetian Rule. — In the Venetian province of Dalmatia 
towras and districts enjoyed a certain measure of self-government under voivodes, 
rectors, and priors. Corporate life iir the towns had flourished on the Adriatic 
since Roman times. I-’rosperity increa.sed, and civilizatio]i consequently attained 
a high stage of .development. However, the Venetian supremacy came to an end 
after 1522; the decisive blow was struck in 1589, when the Osmans seized the 
greater part of Dalmatia, while Venice was able t(3 maintain her hold only of the 
islands, (cf. p. 152). At that period Turkey was at the height of her ]30wer. 
Hungary herself rva.s conquered, and in Pesth the crescent waved above the cross 
after 1541. Thus both piarts of Croatia .shared the same fate. 

R. The Prosi'EROus Period op Eagusa 

Only one small municipality on the extreme south of the Dalmatian coast 
land was able to maintain a measure of independence. This was the com- 
mercial Slav republic of Ilagusa. The district of the modern Eagu.sa coincides 
wdth that of the Greek- city-state of Eqiidauros, the last mention of which 
occurs in the letters of Gregory I. During the Byzantine period it formed a part 
of the Thema of Dalmatia. After the immigration of the Slavs, the Romans, 
according to the account of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetoa, were driven out of 
the town, and founded hard by upon an inaccessible rock a new town, known hi 
Latin as Ragusium, in Greek as 'Paodo-toi/, and in Slav as Dubrovnik. It was the 
seat of the Byzantine stratego.s, and. of the bishop who was subordinate to the 
;archbi.shop in Spalatro. In the twelfth century an independent archbishopric was 
founded here. The "Gens Eagusea ” became inore and more iudeiJendent, and at 
the close of the eleventh century joined the Normans in fighting against Byzantium. 
At the head of this city-state of Eagusa there appeared in the twelfth century 
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|i: consuks and comites, alfclioiigh the district was nominally under the rule of the By- 

f 7.antine “ Dux Dalmatius et Dioclim.” The town was even forced to wage war against 

■ijr , Venice, which would have heen glad to occupy Dalmatia and Eagusa. After the 

h death of the emperor Manuel in 1180, the general confusion of political affairs 

1 enabled Stefan Nemauja of Servia to threaten the district; the town then placed 



itself under the protection of the Norman kings of the Two Sicilies, After the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 the Venetian fleet appeared 
before Eagusa, which was then forced to acquiesce in the supremacy of Venice. 
The people of Eagusa were left in posses.siou of their old city government, only 
from this time forward a Venetian comes resided in tlie town. Under Venetiam 
supremacy the relations of Eagusa and Servia became particularly friendly ; and 
the rulers of the latter country several Limes presented tlie republic with impor- 
tant grants of land. After the death of Dusau, in the period of tlie war between 
the Magyars and. Venetians for Dalmatia, Venice was forced (1358) to renounce 
lier claims to the whole district between Quarnero and Albania ; and Eagusa came 
under Hungarian rule, until in 1526 it was incorporated with Turkey after the 
battle of Mohacs. 

The life of the town had long ago lost its national characteristics. Shut in 
between two Servian tribe.s, the Zachlumians and Narentanes, it was open to such 
strong Slav influence that at the hegiuuing of the eleventh century the Eoman. 
element was wholly in the iniuority. 

This Slav commercial republic was known throughout the East by reason of its 
extensive trade ; even the Arab geographer Edrisi mentions Eagusa. The series of 
commercial treaties concluded by the town begins with an agreement with Pisa in 
1169 ; this was followed by one with the Ban Kuliu of Bosnia in 1189, and by 
another with Bulgaria in 1 230. Especially favourable were the privileges granted 
by the rulers of Servia, in return for which the people of Eagusa paid a yearly 
tribute. By way of tribute the Servians sent a thousand purple cloths and fifty 
ells of scarlet cloth every year on the day of St. Demetrius. To Stefan Dusan 
they paid only five hundred purple cloth.s, and even this he renounced in favour of 
the monastery of Ohilandar, on Mt. Athos, a regulation which remained in force 
until the Ereuch put an end to the republic in 1808. Bosnia received five hundred 
; purple cloths, and Hungary five hundred ducats. Almost the whole trade of the 
, Balkan Peninsula was in the hands of the Eagusans, who oiEstripped even the 

■ Venetians and Genoese. Colonies from Eagusa were to be found in many Servian 

■ and Bulgarian towns, according to the account of Jirecek, , The flag of Eagirsa 
was to he seen on eveij sea, and in every imi»rtant town of the East its factories 
and consulates were to he found. It was not. until the period of Turkish suprem- 
acy that the: commerce of Eagusa began to decay, notwithstanding the charters in 
the Slav. language: which:it received from the Sultans; it was forced, howeyer, to 
piay a trihute of 12',500: .ducats. 

, The prosperity of this little state naturally caused a considdrahle increase of 
:: culture in-the fifteenth, century. Mathematics and astronomy, and, later oh, litera- 
ture and especially Slav poetry, were here brilliantly represented. Eagusa also 
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C. The Oroatian Military Frontier 

During the Turhish period Hungarian Croatia suffered nearly the same fate as 
Servia ; the country became desolate. When, however, the Croatians, independ- 
ently of Hungary, raised the house of Hapsburg to the throne of Croatia in 1527,. 
the country became of primary importance in Austrian politics ; Austrian rulers 
recognised its value as a bulwark agamst the Tmks. The warlike Croatians soon 
became the most valuable support of the empire, not only against the Osmans,, 
but also against other powerful enemies in the west of Europe. The fortification, 
of the country began iu the sixteenth century. The castle.s and citadels of the 
Oroatian magnates were transformed into fortresses, and other strongholds were 
also placed along the frontier at important points. Such of the population as still 
remained in the district were then called iu for military service, and fugitives 
from the neighbouring Turkish countries met with a hearty reception. Tims by 
degrees the deserted territory was repopulated. As, however, Croatia was uot her- 
self equal to these military burdens, aud as upon tlie other hand rieighi)ouriug 
countries gained all the advantage from the military occupation of the frontier, it 
was only reasonable that Oarniola, Styria, and Garinthia should contribute their 
share of tlie expense, Such was the beginniug of the 'Croatiaii military frontier ; 
at an. earlier pefiod Lewis I had created the capitanate in Zengg, and Matthias 
Oorvinus had settled fugitives upon the frontier (Uskokes ; cf. p. 160). 

The archduke Charles performed valuable service in organising the militaTy 
frontier of Styria. He constructed tire great fortresses of Karlstadt (1579) and. 
Varasdin (1595). The land on the far side of the Kulpa to the Adriatic Sea and 
the Slavonic frontier to the Save were tlius fortified and divided into two geueral- 
ates ; one was tire Croatian or Karlstadt frontier, the other the Slavonic, Windish,. 
or Varasdin frontier. Tire point chiefly kept in view in constructing these fortifi- 
cations was the defence of tlie waterways, especially the lines of the Save, Kulpa, 
and Drave, which had long been used by the Turks. Although by the Croatian 
constitution the ban was the commander-in-chief of all the troops on foot in 
Croatia, yet the military organisatio,n of the frontier tended to make tliat district 
immediately dependent upon the empire ; both frontiers were under the adminis- 
tration of the Council of War at Graz. The Croatian estates certainly objected, for 
they invariably regarded the military froutier as au integral part of Croatia ; they 
secured the concession that upon occasion the authorities upon the frontier would 
he ordered to act in concert with the ban. To begin with, the foreign commanders 
did not readily submit to these arrangements ; apart from the question of the ban, 
the estates of Caruiola and Styria also supported the iudependeuce of the military 
frontier, for the reason that the froutier had already become a uo-inau’s laud, and 
was retained only by great sacrifices on the part of the monarchy, while Croatia 
had lost her right to it. 

, Notwithstanding the Croatian claims, the military frontier became a special 
crown land, and obtained rights, of its own from the time of Ferdinand III. In 
accordance with these rights the peasants were free, and subject to the emperor 
alone. From the age of eighteen every frontier inhabitant was liable to military 
service, and was obliged to keep himself ready to take up arms for defence. The 
land was divided into districts or " eapitanates.” Every parish chose an overseer. 
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All the parishes composing a “ capitauate ” chose tlreiv coimiiou judge, who, like 
the parish overseer, was obliged to be coulirmed in ottice by those under his com- 
mand. As the Greek Church numbered most adherents among the population, it 
obtained equal rights with the Catholic Church. 

The Croatian estates organised the country between the Kid pa and ITnna on 
similar principles, and as the ban was here commander-in-chief, this frontier was 
known as the frontier of the bauate. In the peace of Karlovitz in 1699, when the 
districts of Croatia and Slavonia, once occupied by the Osmans, were given back, 
a third generalate was instituted in Essek for the newly freed Slavonia ; however, 
in 1745 three Slavonic counties were separated and handed over to the civil 
administration. 

The independence of the military province of Croatia was a matter of great 
importance to the Austrian rulers, as here they had the entire population forming 
a standing array always ready for war. Hence the emperor Oliaiies IV began a 
reorganisation of all the Croatian military frontiers. The generalate of Essek was 
divided into three regiments, that of Varasdin into two, that of Karlstadt into four, 
and the frontier of the banate into two. In the eighteenth century military 
frontiers were organised, after the manner of the Croatian, along the whole Turkish 
frontier as far as Transylvania, the frontier of Sz41d in 1764 and that of Wal- 
lachia in 1766. In times of peace it was only necessary to make provi.sion for 
outpost duty in the cardakes standing along the Turkish frontier. Although 
foreign soldiers were removed from the froutier on principle, yet the official posts 
were for the most part occupied by foreigners, and the official language was entirely 
German. Every froutier inhabitant was liable to military service from the age of 
seventeen to sixty. The population was secure in the possession of their lirnd; 
and the military spirit of the Croatian froutier population grew ever stronger. 
Their privileges inspired them with a decided prejudice against the regime of 'the 
hanate, under which the territorial lords heavily oppiressed their subjects and tiie 
established church was the Eomau Catholic. 


10. THE LIBEEATION OF THE SOUTHEEH SLAYS FEOM THE 

'TIJEKISH YOKE 

-The Turkish danger and the menace of a common enemy formed a point of 
union which: united the shattered fragments of the Servian-Croatiau' .races, not 
only in political, hut also iu literary and civilized life. The Croatians, at least, 
had the possibility of satisfying their feelings of revenge iu battle., : The Serbs, 
who : were fbrbidden even to wear arms, were obliged to endure their cruel fate in 
silent submission. At the. period when Croatia began to surround herself with 
these frontier defences, and thereby became more capable of resistance, Turkey was 
at the height of her, power, and the Servian race could see no gleam of hope for a 
better: future, , Hencei, many of them turned their hacks upon their native land 
and fled across the frontier jto the: more fortunate Croatia, that they might be able, 
at least, from that point.to .wage war against their oppressors. 

Itowovor, in the soventeeiith century, when the political development of the 
: : Gsipap state, had reached its /.fulness, it became manifest that its fundamental prin- 
ciplc.s were suited only to military and political life, and not for social life or the 
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advancement of culture, and that, in consequence, the Turk was unprogressive and 
wholly incompetent to rule over other nations. The Turkish state was founded 
upon theocratic principles ; the Koran formed at once its Bible and its legal code. 
> If the subjugated peoples professed some other religion they could never be full 
. citizens of the Osman Empire, but would be forced to remain in a position of sub- 
'■ jection. Meanwhile in Western Europe civil law, as opposed to canon law, per- 
mitted members of other communions to become full citizens, so that subject races 
could more easily maintain their faith and become incorporated. In Turkey this 
was impossible. The Mohammedan alone was in possession of rights : the Chris- 
tian rayah had no rights ; his only guarantee for a better future was the downfall 
of the existing system, that is, of the Osman Empire. These remarks are true of 
modern Turkey. We can, then, well understand that the Christian population was 
ever waiting for the moment when they would he able to shake off the oppressive 
yoke of Turkey. If the burden became intolerable the nation emigrated in a body. 
The strength of religious fanaticism among the Turks, both in past and present 
times, may be judged from the fact that religion rules the whole social and political 
life and culture of Turkey, even at the jireseut day. 

In point of numbers the Slavs were superior to the Turks. The empire swarmed 
with Mohammedans of Slav origin, serving in the army as well as in the official 
bodies. According to the testimony of Paolo Giovio (1531) and other competent 
authorities, almost the whole of the Janissary troops spoke Slav. Numerous Slavs 
rose to the position of vizier and grand vizier. Under Mohammed Sokolovic 
(Sokolli, p. 156) half the viziers were Slavs in the sixteenth century. Several 
Sidtans were fully acquainted with the Slav language, and several chancellors 
issued Slav documents in Cyrillic writing. Tlie Turkish Empire was, as is 
remarked by the Servian historian, Ced. Mijatovid, on the road to becoming a 
Mohammedan-Slav Empire. 


A . Austkia and Russia as Helpers in Time of Need 

These facts, however, did not improve the life of the Christian rayahs. For 
almost three centuries these races had groaned under the Turkish yoke. Help was 
only to be expected from without. The first gleam of hope for the subject races 
appeared between 1684 and 1686, when Austria under Charles of Lorraine (p. 163) 
repeatedly defeated the Turkisli armies and occupied several provinces. At that 
time the court of Vienna conceived a great plan of playing off the Balkan peoj)les 
against the Porte, and entered into relations with the patriarch of Ipek, Arsen 
Lernojevii, and with George Brankovifi, who professed to descend from the old Ser- 
vian royal family. Braukovid went to Russia with his brother in 1688 to collect 
money for the building of the Servian metropolitan church and to secure Russia’s 
help for the war against the Porte ; at the court of Vienna he was made viscount 
and then count. The Austrian commauder-in-chief, Ludwig Wilhelm, margrave 
of Baden (p. 162), issued an appeal to the Slavs of Bosnia, Albania, and Herze- 
govina, to join him in war against the Turks. The Eastern Slavs had already 
given their favour to Austria, when the Vienna court seized the person of George 
Brankovic, who had already appointed himself Despot of Illyria, Servia, Syrmia, 
Moesia, and Bosnia, and imprisoned him first in Vienna, then in Eger, where he 
von. v^ 2 o 
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died ill 1711. This nction uaturally disturbed the relatlcms between Servia and 
Austria. However, the war of liberation was coiiLiimed. Among tire Kasteru 
.Slavs there wa.s an old legend, that some day they would be freed from the Turk- 
i.sh yoke by a hero wlio would come riding upon a camel, accompanied with foreign 
animals. Utilising this legend, Enea Silvio Piccoloraiui, the general of the mar- 
grave of Baden, appeared among the Servian nations with camels, as.ses, and parrot.?, 
and called them to arms. lu 1G90 the emperor Leopold I again proclaimed that 
he would guarantee religious and piolitical freedom “to all the Slav peoples of the 
whole of Albania, Servia, Illyria, Mysia, Bulgaria, Silistria, Macedonia, and Eascia,” 
and again called them to arms against the Turks. In the same year thirty-six 
thousand Servian and Albanian families migrated from Servia under the leader- 
ship of the patriarch Arsen Cernojevic. 'From Belgrade they sent the bishop of 
Janopol, Jesaias Diakovid, to the court of Vienna as the plenipotentiary of the 
“ Community of Greek Eaizes.” The emperor issued the desired guarantees for 
the whole peopile and for the three Brankovi 6s in a special charter of liberties, 
dernojevic received a guarantee of bis position as metropolitan “for the whole of 
Greece, Eascia, Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Janopol, Herzegovina, and over all the 
Serbs in Hungary and Croatia.” The Serbs then passed over the Save and settled 
chiefly in Slavonia, Syrmia, and in some towns of Hungary; Kaiistadt was chosen 
as the seat of the Servian patriarch. The privileges of these immigrants were 
often enough disputed by the Hungarian municipal, ecclesiastical, and political 
authorities, but were invariably confirmed by the imperial court, which took the 
Serbs under its protection. Supreme successes against the Osmans were secured 
when Prince Eugene of Savoy took the lead of the Austrian troops in July, 1697. 
The great victory of Zenta (p. 165) was the first indication of the fall of Turk- 
ish supremacy in Europe; henceforward the Ettle state of Montenegro fought 
successfully against tire Osmans. 

However, the first decisive effort was the Eusso-Turkish war. Western 
Europe had long striven to induce Eussia to take part in the struggle. Eeter the 
Great was the first to take action in 1711, with that campaign which roused great 
hopes among the Balkan Slavs. At that 'date the first Eussian ambassador. 
Colonel Miloradovic, a Herzegovinian by birth, of Neretva, brought to Getinje a 
, letter from Peter the Great, calling upon the Montenegrins to take up arms; he 
met with an enthusiastic recei^tion. Thereupon Danilo Petrovid Hjegos, the 
metropolitan and ruler of Montenegro (1697-1735), made a journey to Enssia in 
1715, received rich presents and promises of future support. HenCefprward the 
Southern Blavs based their hopes rather upon their compatriots and co-religionists 
in Epssia than , upon Austria. However, the campaign of 1711 was a failure ; and 
it was not tihtil many -years afterwards that Eussia undertook a second, advance, 
under Catherine II. In 1774: Eussia secured a protectorate over the Danube 
principalities and over all the Christians of the Greek Church. Catherine again 
turned her attention to the warlike state of .Montenegro and sent General George 
Dnlgorukij to Cetinje in 1769. From 1788 to 1791 the Eussian lieutenant-colonel 
Count Ivelio and the Austrian major Vukasovid were working in Montenegro 
with similar objects, 
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B . The Woek of Liberation in the Nineteenth Century 

At last the day of freedom began to dawn. Literature had everywhere 
prepared the way; as early as 1762, for instance, the monk Pay.sios of Mt. Athos 
had composed a clmonicle recalling to all the Bulgarians the memories of their 
more glorious past, and stimulating them for the future ; in 1806 sporadic revolts 
broke out. The Greeks, who were supported not only by llussia, but by the 
whole of Europe, founded unions. Among the Serbs, who were the first of all 
the Slav races to revolt (1804), the clergy had introduced the movement; the 
revolt was led by the brave Karageorg (cf. table I of the “Conspectus of the 
Karageorgievio,” etc., facing this page). These movements, however, would have 
led to little result if Eussia had not again defeated the Osmans. In the peace 
•of Bucharest (1812) an amnesty was secured to the Serbs, with power of self- 
admiuistration. In the year 1817 Milos Obreuovic (cf. genealogical table, II) was 
•chosen prince by the Servian National Assembly. In 1821 Greece revolted under 
the leadersliip of Prince Alexander Ypsilanti. A fui-lher series of Eussian vic- 
tories obliged Turkey to conclude the peace of Adriauople (1829), in which, she 
recognised the independence of tlie principality of Servia, and of the kingdom of 
Greece in 1830. Tims liy degrees arose those petty states which we now find in 
the Balkan Peninsula (see the map facing page 165). Apart from the Slavs of 
Dalmatia, who had been annexed to Austria in 1797 by the peace of Campo 
Eorinio, Bulgaria, Servia, and hlontenegro now became more or less independent. 
In 1809 (1811) it even seemed that a new Slav kingdom might be founded on the 
Adriatic, namely, Illyria, the creation of Napoleon (see tlie map of Central Europe, 
Vol. VIII). 

Eagusa (p. 289) alone ceased to play an independent part. During the period 
of the Ereiioh Eevolutiou, Eussiaus and French had struggled for its possession, 
and the latter had secured the town in 1806 by means of treachery. General 
Marmont, wlio sjioke of Eagusa as “ an oasis in the midst of the desert,” resided 
here from 1807 to 1809 (as “Duke of Eagusa”). Napoleou, who was anxious to 
transform Eagnsa into a great French harbour for the Ea.st, declared the dissolu- 
tion of the republic on January 31, 1808. At a later date the people of Eagiusa 
■often manifested the desire to restore their old republic, but tlieir lack of union 
■checked their efforts. In 1814 General Theodore MiluLiuovih united Eagusa with 
Austria, an arrangement confirmed in the peace of Paris and at the Congress, of 
Vienna in 1815. On the other hand, Montenegro, where Marmont also tried to 
■exert his influence, cluug to Eussia. Eelatious between the two countiies grew 
somewhat strained between 1807 and 1825 under Alexander I; uudei: Nicholas I, 
however, conditions improved, and Montenegro even received the arrears of her 
.subsidy. Peter II Petrovic (cf. genealogical table, III), Vladika (1830 to 1851), 
who was consecrated in St. Petersburg, increased the dignity of the secular governor 
.and administered the country himself. He erected schools and printing-presses, 
introduced a system of taxation, formed a guard of soldiers to be the nucleus of a 
■Standing army, and created a senate with twelve members; he also won some 
personal distinction as a poet. He was succeeded by his nephew, Danilo I (1851- 
1860), who secured the consent of Austria and Eussia to his proclamation as an 
hereditary temporarprince, on March 21, 1852, and thus secularised bis principality. 
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■wHcli had been ecclesiastical by origin (see the map in the A]>pendix, “ Bulgaria ”). 
Upon bis assassination on August 12, 1860, bj' the Montenegrin Todoro Kadrid, he 
was immediately succeeded by Ids nephew, Nikita Petrovic, the present ruler. 

In Servia, which, like Moldavia, Wallaehia, and Greece, had to pay tribute, the 
Osmans were allowed to retain their hold of Belgrade for the moment. Milos 
was under the influence of Russia, declined to call any National Assembly, appro- 
priated trade monopolies, and aroused the anger of liis people to such an extent 
that a revolt broke out against him in 1835. In 1838 an “Organic Statute” 
(Ustav) was drawn up with a senate in place of a. popular Assembly. Milos swore 
to observe the constitution, Imt did not keep his oath, and in 1839 abdicated in 
favour of his eldest sou, Milan (cf. genealogical table II of the “ Conspectus ”). 
Milan died in the same year, and was succeeded by his incompetent and tyrannical 
brother Michael III, who was forced to abdicate in 1842. The Skupshtina now 
chose Alexander, the son of the old Karageorg ; the Porte conferred upon him the 
title of BaSbeg, or Supreme Lord. Alexander was under the influence of Metternich 
and governed upon conservative principles. When the Senators^ forced him to 
jdeld, at Christmas, 1858, he withdrew to the fortress under Turkish protection. 
The Skupshtina then deposed him and chose Milos for them governor, at the age 
of eighty, for the second time, in 1859. He, however, died in 1860. Under the 
government of his son Michael III, who again returned to power, the Turks 
evacuated the fortress of Belgrade on the demand of Austria. On June 29, 1868, 
Michael was murdered in the park of Toptshider, as the result of a conspiracy 
(which was not set on foot by the family of Karageorg) ; the Skupshtina then 
appointed the only surviving Gbrenovic, Milan IV, who was then a student in 
Paris. In 1876 a war broke out with Turkey, and though the results were 
disastrous, it became possible to announce the independence of, Servia on March 3, 
1878 (cf. pp. 195, 196; see also map in the section “Bulgaria”). On March 6, 
1889, Milan abdicated in favour of his son Alexander. Under him the title of 
“the Great” was conferred by the Skupshtina in 1898 upon the ancestor of the 
Obreuovio, the brave Milos. Several constitutional changes took place in Servia, 
one in 1898, in the direction of conservatism. The young and talented king 
readily continued the old Servian traditions ; thus in the first year of his reign he 
paid a visit to the monastery of Chilandar on Mt. Athos (cf. above, p. 286). 
However, in the night of the 10th and 11th of June, 1903, his life was terminated 
by assassination, and from the 15th of June, 1903, the ruler of the Servian throne 
has been a, Karageorgevic, namely, the eldest son of Alexander. 

: As , Bosnia was the last country in the peninsula to be conquered by the Turks 
(1463), so it was also the last to be liberated from a direct Turkish yoke. This 
event also was, the result of the Russian victories of 1877 and 1878. By the 
settlement of the Berlin Congress (p. 196) Bosnia and Herzegovina were occupied 
by Austria, though under Turkish suzerainty. An attempt was made to pacify 
Macedonia in 1904 by means of an international policy in Greece, with mea.siires 
agreed by Russia and Austria in the treaty of Miirzteg. 
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11. THE POLITICAL POSITION OF CROATIA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In the nineteenth century the life of the Croatian races increased in strength 
and flourished under conditions, comparatively speaking, more favourable; Cro- 
atia was then united partly with Hungary and partly with Venice. When the 
Republic was dissolved by Bonaparte in 1797 it was handed over to Austria in 
1814 (1822) with almost the whole of Dalmatia, and the several members of the 
Croatian people shared the same fate. At the end of the eigliteeuth century 
Croatia had thus fallen to the position of a Hungarian province ; but in the 
nineteenth century the newly aroused spirit of nationalism became too strong to 
permit the continuance of such conditions. In 1825 the Hungarians desired 
to introduce Himgarian as the official language of Croatia, and in 1830 demanded 
civic rights for the Protestants. However, the National Croatian party led by 
Count Janko Draskovid (Draskovics) raised objections to this proceeding, demanded 
the restoration of the tripartite kingdom, and desired to form an “ Illyrian ” people 
in conjunction with Servia and Slovenia. In 1848, when the revolution broke out 
in Hungary and the Croatiaus joined Austria against Hungary under the ban 
Jellacid (Jellachich; Vol. VIII, p. 196), they even demanded the union of Carnia, 
Carinthia, and Styria with Croatia. The dream of a greater Croatia seemed to be 
on the point of reali.satiou. Jellacic summoned the Croatian national assembly 
on his own responsibility, and members of every Slav nationality were in attend- 
ance. By the imperial constitution on March 4, 1849, Croatia was divided from 
Hungary, and even the military frontier was made an independent crown laud. 
In 1861 the Croatiaus demanded the erection of an Eastern Slav Iciugdom, which 
was to be united with Austria only by personal union ; at that time the nationalist 
party were led by Bishop Joseph Georg Strossinayer. The opposition between 
Croatia and Hungary grew so strong that in 1866 the nationali.sts actually deter- 
mined to send no more representatives to the Hungarian A.ssemhly. In 1867, when 
the national party was dissolved, such pressure was brought to hear upon the 
electors that the new assembly contained a majority of the Magyar party, which 
declared itself ready for an agreement with Hungary. This came to pass on July 
25, 1868. The Croatiaus were gratitied by the appointment of a minister for 
Croatia; their lairguage was made official; and tliey were to send twenty-nine 
deputies to the House of Deputies and two repre-seutatives to tlie House of Lords, 
apart from the Croatian magnates. In 1873 the agreement was improved in 
several respects, and the number of Croatian deputies was raised to thirty-four. 
After the introduction of universal military service no reason remained for keeping 
tire military frontier on a separate footing ; it was therefore united to the crown 
land, and wholly incorporated with it in 1887. 

Croatia and Dalmatia, under Venetian government, led a very difi'erent course 
of existence. The whole province was at that time under a general provedditore, 
who resided in Zara; economic and political life and society as a whole were based 
upon the organisation of the towns, each of which was under a eonte capitano. 
In. the year 1814 Dalmatia came into the hands of Austria, was made a kingdom 
in 1816 with Ragusa and a part of Albania, and is at the present day one of the 
Austrian crown lauds. As they have long been open to the influence of Western 
civilization, the Oroatians in this district have been partly Romanised. 
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12. THE NATIONAL LIFE OF THE SERVIAN-GEOATIAN RACE' 

A . The Litekatuee of the Southeen Slavs 

The SoHfchorn Slavs, like the German j-acea on Eonian soil, would prohaldy have 
become denationalised without exception had they not adopted the Slav liturgy 
with the Greek Church in the ninth century. With the Slav liturgy,, Slav litera- 
ture was also founded. Thus of all the European peoples within the area of the 
Greco-Eoman cultiu’e, the Slavs were the first to ])ossess a national literature ; in 
the tenth century this literature extended to the North Slavs. To the oircum- 
, stance that among the Southern Slavs national life w’a,s based upon linner founda- 
tions in the ninth century than elsewhere, is due the fact that this literature was 
able to survive the calamities which afterwards overwhelmed this people. But for 
the existence of a Slav ecelesia.stical language, the past history of the Slav.s, as is 
observed by V. Jagid, would have been rather Greek and Eomau tlian Slavonic. 

Slav literature, at the outset, was purely liturgical in nature. But as early as 
the tenth century secidar books in Greek were translated into Slav, and original 
compositions were produced. Within the Croatian area the work of creating an 
independent literature was begun at an early period. Here, at the end of the 
twelfth century, the presbyter of Hioklea wrote his narrative, which was for a long 
time regarded as a geiurine chronicle. Here, too, about the year 1288, wa.s compiled, 
the famous legal code of Vinodol, followed by that of the island of ICrk (Veglia) 
and others. JLjsb numerous were the work.s of a religious nature. Almo.st all, 
were written in Glagolitic, and only some books in Southern Dalmatia were written 
in Cyrillic character (cf. p. 286). Up to the fifteenth century the use of Glagolitic 
steadily extended. The script did not begin to lose ground until the invention of' 
printing, though printiug with Glagolitic letters was begun as early as 1483 ; in 
the sixteenth century only one Glagolitic hook appeared in the south, as far as oiu* 
knowledge goes, A further stimulus, to Glagolitic was given by the Protestant 
propaganda of the Slovenians, Timber and Ungnad (cf. below, p, 317), In Koine,. 
Glagolitic Church books were printed in the seventeenth century. In the year 
1729 Vinko Zmajevic, the archbishop of Zara, secured the Pope’s consent for the 
foundation of a Glagolitic theologicaT seminary.. At the present day there exists a 
leelureship at the seminary of Zara for Glagolitic ecclesiastical literature. 

; From, the sixteenth ceuturj’’ onwards, Oroatiau literature rapidly increased in. 
the; Dalmatian, distiictsw, Marko Mai’ulic (died 1524) worked at Spalatro, as did 
Pptdr IlelndrPvid., in the island of Hvar, Marin Drao (died 1580) at 

Piagusa,:D.inkd,;.E^ 1607), Biiikp Zlatarid (died 1610), and other, s. In 

the seventeenth . century the highly talented poet Tvan , Gundulic (died 1638)/ 
wrote his great epic "Osman” at Ragnsa. 

In Slavonia, on the other hand, hut few Latin schools were to. he foundUefore 
>1500j and dm’ing.the.Turkisk period the country was in a state of desolation. The: 

. resuE.is that no, trace .of- a Slav literature is to he found, in these parts before the 
, eighteentli century. In Oroatia proper, the first stimulus was given by the Eefor- 
mation movement; Count Georg Zrinyi hero protected the preachers who published, 
some books. Protestantism, however, met with no success in Croatia and made no' 
contributions of any valpe to the national literature. However, in the seventeenth. 
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aud eighteenth centuries a few poets appeared, such as Peter Zrinyi, Paul Vitezovid, 
Titus Brezovadki, and others. 

Among the Servian tribes, which, were more within the area of Byzantine 
civilization, literature, properly so called, begins with the rule of the dyjiasty of 
PTemanja in the twelfth, century, although until the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury all compositions were written in the ecclesiastical Slav language and not in 
the popular dialect. In the Servian districts the Cyrillic script was in force. The 
clergy alone showed any literary activity, and the scanty remnants of the old liter- 
ature are all of a religious character. It was not until the period of Dusan tliat 
annals, chronicle.s, and legal codes were i^roduced, of which the first and the most 
important is the Zakonik of Busan (p. 292). A better period for Servian literature 
began with the erection of printing-presses (the first was in Montenegro at Obod 
in 1493). Upon the whole, comparatively few liturgical books appeared; the 
oppression of the Turkish yoke was so appalling that many Serbs migrated 
to Hungary or Eussia, where they gained their living by teaching. In the seven- 
teenth aud eighteenth centuries the literary activity'- of tlie Ilungariau Serbs 
became exhausted, and Eussia then came forward to meet the needs of the Ser- 
vian Church by sending money, church books, and parchments. At that time 
many Eussian priests appeared, working as teachers, in Servia. On the other hand, 
a highly cultured Servian, Jurii Krizanic, who was a master of several languages 
and a prolilic author, went to Eussia in the seventeenth century, where, with the 
energy of his race, he attempted to introduce valuable reforms ; at the same 
time he held a secret commission to work for the union of the churches. Eor 
this reason, and for his free criticism of Eussian aClairs, he was transported to 
Siberia for fifteen years. Even to tlie last he remained an ardent advocate of Pan- 
slavism. His wide education enabled him to write extensively upon political, 
social, and other questions ; his writings, however, remained unappreciated until 
the last century. 

The whole of the Serviau-Croatian literature untE the nineteenth century could 
hardly be regarded ■ as national, in the strict sense of the word.- With the excep- 
tion of tliG ballad poetry, and especially the marvellous Servian epic poetry (not 
fully appreciated until the uineteentli centmy), the written literature was for the 
most part of a religious character. The common material appealing to the whole 
nationality for tlie production of other literary work and special poems was first 
provided by the Turkish yoke, wliicli lay upon all alike. Hence we have the most 
distinctive feature of the Southern Slav literature. Tliese suffering, s gave their 
writing a uniform character, such as it had formerly gained by an adhesion to 
Byzantine civilization (p. 288). Only the Dalmatians, being more fortunately situ- 
ated, were able to treat of sympathies common to all men, and to produce a common 
literature of lyric and also dramatic poetry, marked by some imitation of the Greek 
and Eoman classical writers. 

B . The Iiayeian Movemisnt 

Isr the seventeenth century, when it became more obvious that the Turk was 
not invincible, and when enthusiasm had been roused by the hope of liberation, 
the Southern Slavs became more convinced than before of a relationship nearer 
than that of fate and political alliance ; the feeling of blood relationship grew 
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strong in them, and they began to call themselves brothers and members of a Slav 
race. This feeling of mutual connection extended not merely to the Southern 
Slavs, but spread over the whole Slav world. They appealed to their Eussian 
kinsmen for help, and authors wrote enthusiastically of a great Slav family. 
Austria gave some stimulus to the movement by repeatedly summoning aU the 
Balkan Slavs to common action against the Turks. 

In the history of the Austrian Slav of that period there gradually arises from 
the background the outline of a new southern Slav Empire which was intended to 
embrace all the Southern Slav races. A name was invented for it, that of Illyria. 
The name was chosen to secure connection with past history. Illyricum had 
formerly been a Eoman province, including Macedonia and Greece, with Crete, 
Dardania, and Dacia; in 476 it was assigned to the East Eoman Empire. At that 
moment the phrase “ the Illyrian nation ” meant nothing more than the peoples 
professing the faith of the Greek Chiuch, and as most of the Serbs were members 
of this, they also entitled themselves the “ Eaizes, or Illyrian nation.” Now the 
name of Illyria was extended to include the Croatiaus and Slavonians. It was 
specially used in this sense by the Eoman Church, which had not forgotten the old 
diocese of Illyria, and used the term to denote the Slavs in the West of the Balkan 
Peninsula. From this ecclesiastical use the connotation of the name was extended. 
In Hungary, where fugitive Serbs made common cause with the Croatians, the 
Illyrian question was a constant subject of discussion. 

Maria Theresa protected the Croatians and Serbs from the aggressions of the 
Magyars, and created for the special protection of the Serbs a new administrative 
organ, the “Illyrian Delegacy,” in 1746. The court of Vienna also regarded the 
Hungarian Serbs as a valuable counterpoise to the Magyars. Under the emperor 
Leopold II the Illyrian national congress was held in Temesvdr in 1790 ; demands 
were here issued for the separation of the Servian nation in the banat and in the 
bacska (voievodiua), for an Illyrian chancery, for the parliamentary equality of the 
Servian bishops with the ecclesiastical princes of Herzegovina, and for a governor, 
who was to be one of the emperor’s sons. The conception of Illyria first received 
olficial extension in the age of Napoleon. When Napoleon I took the Southern 
provinces, from Austria at the peace of Schonbrunn (October 14, 1809) he formed 
the new province of Illyria, which included the Carinthian districts of VrUach, 
Carniola, Gtirz, Monfalcone, Trieste, Eiume, Istria, the Hungarian seacoast, and 
from 1811 Eagusa and a part of Croatia (cf. p. 307). The Save was the frontier 
on the Austrian side. The whole district was divided into seven provinces, Car- 
niola, Carinthia, Istria, Dalmatia, Eagusa, civil and military Croatia. These terri- 
tories reverted: to Austria in 1814, but the name remained. In 1816 they were 
raised to the -position of a kingdom, with governors residing at Laibach and Trieste. 
In accordance with this arrangement the Slovenian race was henceforward included 
with the Illyrian. In Dalmatia, Bosnia, Servia, and Croatia practically the same 
language was spoken a,s:in ,Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. 

The Illyrian idea .found -an increasing number of adherents and an unusually 
zealous champion in the-. Croatian Ljudevit (Louis) Gaj, born on July 8, 1809, at 
Krapina (Varasdin), who studied philosophy in Graz and Leipzig, and law in Pesth. 
, In this latter town he became acquainted with the famous Slavist, John Kollar, 
‘ .Vhoae poem, "Slavy dcera,” stirred him to enthusiasm. He published a short 
;;,:. : Vb''kMpod the elementary principles of a " Croatian-Slavonic legal code ” (Kratka 
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osnova hrvatsko ^-slavenskoga pmvopisanja; Ofen, 1830). In this he recoin- 
meuded with such acuteness the value of the Bohemian mode of writing that it was 
soon introduced among all the Catholic Southern Slavs ; he himself wrote the dia- 
lect of Herzegovina. The students at the universities were especially enthusiastic 
on behalf of the national movement, and in 1813 a society of young Croatians was 
formed in Vienna, with the object of further developing the national language. 

In the year 1814 Georg Sporer (Matic) received permission to publish an 
Illyrian newspaper; in his “Illyrian Almanac” of 1823 he emphasised the 
necessity of a common language for the Southern Slavs. In Graz a society was 
formed to prosecute this object. The sj)here of “Illyrian” influence steadily 
extended. In 1836 was begun the publication of the “ Ilirske novine ” (Illyrian 
newspaper), with a literary and scientific supplement known as the “ Dauiea Ilir.ska ” 
(the Illyrian Morning Star). In 1 838, under the presidency of the Count J. Draskovic 
(p. 309), a reading union was founded in Agram, from which all the national insti- 
tutes have originated ; the needs of the nation were here discussed in the Illyrian 
Club. Thus by degrees arose a theatre, an agricultural society, a national meeting- 
place, and, under the presidency of Gaj, a literary society known as “ llirska 
Matica.” Gaj travelled over the coast land through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Servia, 
Poland, and Eussia. He induced the Croatians and Serbs to recognise their kin- 
ship. It was chiefly due to him that these two races revolted against Hungary ; 
the ban, JellaSib (p. 309), was one of his party. At a. later date Gaj retired into 
private life. 

C. The Southern Slav Idea 

The Illyrian movement, supported only by rulers, poets, and authors, became 
at last nothing more tlian an academic theory, was unable to take hold of the 
people, and faded away entirely after the death of Gaj. Side by side, however, 
with this there arose a national movement, based on the idea of race ; for, hr fact, 
every race, and indeed every district, lived under different political, social, and 
economic conditions. 

During tire nineteenth century national life became everywliere vigorous, and 
newspapers and unions were founded upon all sides. In Servia, througli the 
activity of Dimitrje (afterwards Dositheus) Opradovic (1729-1811), the national 
dialect was made a litei'ary language. 'I'his movement was joined by Luoyan 
Musicki (archbishop of Karlovitz ; died 1837), and especially by the friend of 
Leopold Eanke, Vide Stefauovic Karadzic (1787-1864 ; cf. Vol. VIII, p. 539), who 
introduced a phonetic ortliogvaphy, collected and first printed the national ballads 
(“ srpske iiarodne pjesrne,” 1823-1833). Great influence upon Servian literature 
was also exerted by Jovan Popovic (died 1856), who founded the Servian Literary 
Union in 1847, and the “ Scientific Eeview,” known as “ Glasnik,” as the organ of 
the society ; this union became tire origin of the later Servian Academy of Scieirce. 
In Vienna the Serbs also founded a union, and produced a newspaper and an 
almanac ; tlieir example was followed by the Hungarian Serbs. 

The attention of the Serbs was chiefly coircentrated upon themselves ; their 
community of origur with tire Southern Slavs and with the whole Slav race was 
rather theoretically acknowledged than productive of practical result. On the 

1 Ilrvati is tlie eriuividniit of “ Crontiiin " in tlio Croatinn dialect. This people weTe formerly known as 
Cliorrats, Chorhats, Chrovats, or Krobats. 
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other hand, the more capable Croatiaus, who stood on a higher level of civilization,, 
were continually working to transform in practice their Southern Slav nationality. 
Tliey had been the chief supporters of the Illyrian movement, and upon its extinction 
they took the chief share in the work of spreading the Southern idea. Newspapers 
appeared, such as the “Slavenski Jug;” a society for southern Slav history and 
an “Archive for Southern Slav History” were founded. In 1866 the “ Southern 
Slav Academy ” was formed at Agram. The Croatiaus went so far as to give up. 
their own language and to make the Servian dialect their literary language, in order 
to facilitate the union of the two peoples, though their languages were in any case 
practically identical. 

B. The Servia.n-Ckoatian Nationality at the Pkesent Day 

Notwithstanding these facts, points of difference have often arisen between 
these two races. There is no friendship between them at the present day, which 
is the best proof of the fact that the Southern Slav idea has made but scanty 
progress. The Croatian people had developed vigorously, and , their literature 
rapidly rose to the front in the bamls of a number of authors, scholars, and poets, 
of whom the most important is Ivan Mazuranid (1813-1890), with his important 
epic poem “Smrt Smail Age Ceugida” (The Death of Smail Aga Cengid, 1846). 

On the whole, however, the Croatian Serbs have remained behind in the 
progress towards culture, as the result of tlie long Turkish domination ; and the 
Balkan Peuinsula must still be counted as one of the least known countries of 
Europe, for the reasou that it has lain outside the influence of civilization. For 
the same reason, however, the Servian-Groatian race lias retained its nationality in 
a purer form than any of. the West European nations. The Serviaii-Oroatian. 
popular literature has been richly productive, and the national life is full of origi- 
nality and iioetiy. Tlie amusements of the people still display clear traces of their 
primitive condition, such as could scarcely be found in the We.st of Europe even 
centuries ago. Specially characteristic is the national dance, the kolo, which is 
known throughout the whole Balkan Peninsula (cf. above, p. 299). Every dance 
was intended to advance a love suit, and this, feature is displayed by the ancient 
kolo dance at tlie present day, not so much in the speotaole as in the songs with 
which it is accompanied. The dance is arranged and in many ctises performed 
almost alone by girls (“kolo djevojacko”) ; one girl both leads the dance and sings 
the, music (kolovogjica). In the middle of the kolo dances the bagpipe player. The 
daneeibegins at a moderate pace, tlie circle then revolves more rapidly and with 
greater spirit. The young men look on until one of them is inspired to place him- 
self in a line next to the girl wlio pleases him best,, thus breakiiig the circle. The 
songs with which,,, the dance is . accompanied are of a : distinctly broad character.. 
This jileasure becomes peculiarly attractive in the autumn after the harvest; and. 
the autumn kolo is,., then of: a somewhat different: character. The youth are; then. 
. .inspir ed with love,, when The . girls - sing their love songs with sweet-smeUing flowers 
, and herbs in, their hosoma. Eor some weeks the dance is carried on throughout the 
irHghb iintil singing leads tahoaxseness. All this reminds us strongly of the heathen, 
Greek festivals, partly of the Dionysia,i>artly of the Panatheuaica. Herodotus tells 
us that a son of the Beythian king, who witnessed the Panathenaic festival while 
travelling in Greece, made a vow to introduce this solemnity into his own country. 
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13. THE SLOVENIANS 
A. The German Supremacy (until 1500) 

All tlie Southern Slavs have been subject to an unfortunate destiny ; broken, 
into pett}" tribes, they stand, for the most part, in isolation, eacli confronted by 
some powerful enemy. But particularly grievous .was the fate of the Slovenian 
tribes who remained north of the Save, and are to-day the only members of the race 
who bear this name. It is true that none of the Southern Slav races succeeded, 
in founding a permanent state; but the Bulgarian Serbs and Ci’oatians have had, 
bright periods in their liistorie.s of longer or shorter duration. On the other hand,, 
the original Slav inhabitants of the ancient Paiinouia, Noricmu, Istria, etc., have 
been overwhelmed one after anotlier by later waves of immigration. The kingdom 
of Samo, the Paunouian' state.s of Priviua and Kozel, the kingdom of Carantauia 
and of Great Moravia, all these have had but a meteoric career. Slowly crushed 
out of existence by the Avars 'or by the Hungarians, tlie.se Jcingdoms Itave gradu- 
ally fallen into the hands of Germany. '.L'he districts formerly occupied by the 
Slovenians have in course of time become so many different provinces of the Ger- 
man Empire and afterwards of Austria; such are Cariuthia, Styria, Caniiola, Upper 
and Lower Austria, Istria, GSrz, Gradiska, and Trie.ste, not counting Hungary. The 
Slovenian country was occupied by German colonists. Whole districts were^ 
handed over to German counts, hishop-s, mona.stcries, and also to si,mple coloidsts. 
The monasteries undertook the work of conversion. The natives became subject' 
to the new settlers, and the German language and customs were spre'ad abroad with 
German administratiou and military service. 

A similar process was carried out in the Southern pTovince.s through the ageiioy 
of the Eomanco populatiou. The Slav element was gradually driven back all along 
the line, and .soon even the traditions of an ancient Slav empire disappeared. 

Only in Oarintliia one feature of the old Slovenian kiugdom remained until 
the fifteenth century ; this was a custom in force when a new dulce took over the, 
government of the country. “The Austrian lUiymed Chronicle” of Ottokar (died 
about 1315) and the chronicle of Johannes of Viktring (died about 13-15) describe' 
in the following terj.ns this ancient custom of paying homage. Near Ivarmbmg, in 
the neighhourhood of the Oliurch of St, Peter, is to be found a stone, upon which 
a free peasant sits, whose descent and hereditary rights qualify him for the posi- 
tion. He is surrounded by the countless masses of the people, waiting for the 
new duke. The duke, who is surrounded by nobles and Icuighls, then take.s off 
his costly clothes and puts on the dress of a peasant, cou,sisling of a coat, trousers,, 
and cloak of grey material, and shoes with strings, and a green hat. Thus clothed,, 
and holding a staff in one hand and with the other leading a piebald cow and a, 
horse of the same colour, the duke approaches the stone, while behind him follow 
his escort in festival dress and full decoration. As .soon as the peasant, sitting on 
the stone, sees the duke, he calls out in the Slovenian tongue, “Who is this that- 
approaches ? ” All the bystanders reply, “ It is the prince of the land.” The peas- 
ant then asks, “Is he a just judge? Does he care for the welfare of the country? 
Is he of free rank? Does he revere and protect the true faith?” All the 
bystanders , reply, “ He is, and will remain all this.” “ Then by what right,” the 
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peasant goes on to ask, “ can he remove me from my sent ? ” “ He buys it frojn 

you,” all reply, “ with sixty pfennigs, with these piebald animals and with the clothes 
which he wears, and he will make your house free from all taxation.” The peasant 
now gives the prince a slight box on the ears, stands up, takes the two animals and 
gives his place to the prince. The prince sits on the stone, waves his drawn sword 
on every side, and swears to be a just judge to the people. Then he takes a drink 
of fresh water out of Iris peasant’s hat in token of his own simplicity and of that 
of his people, and to show his satisfaction with that which the soil of the coiiutry 
can jjroduee. Thence the prince proceeds to the Church of klaria-Saal for solemn 
worship, takes a meal with his nobles and knights, and then proceeds, for the pur- 
pose of proclaiming his rights, to the meadow near Maria-Saal, where the prince 
on a particular seat receives the oath of allegiance and confers fiefs. Ernst the 
Iron Duke was the last who was instituted in 1414 as Duke of Cariuthia with 
the observation of these customs, which betoken the old independence of the 
Careutanian Slavs. His son Erederick III declined to submit to the custom or to 
appear in peasant’s clothes, because he thought it incompatible with his dignity as a 
Eomau king, as Valvasorof Caruiola says in the seventeenth century. The emperor 
Maximilian I was only prevented by war from reviving the old custom. 

After the Slovenian race had lost its political independence, its language also 
suffered a process of decay. In Austria, Slovenish was indeed currently spoken. 
Ulrich of Lichtenstein in his “ Frauendienste ” (1255) mentions the fact that the 
language was spoken in Cariuthia; even the duke of that country greeted him 
in that tongue on his return from Italy. In the fourteenth century, in Cariuthia, 
Carniola, and even in Vienna, mass was read also in the Windish language ; this 
fact was explained in the “ Rationale divinoruin ofticiorum ” (fourteenth ceutiir}^) 
of Duraudi, “ because no other language is so widely vspread as this which men call 
the Windish.” In the year 1495 a priest was sent to Aix la Chapelle by the 
town of Laibach and Kraiuburg to officiate for the Slovenian pilgrims. In spite 
of these facts the German language spread througli the courts and fortresses. 
The Slovenians have maintained their ground chiefly iu Carniola, while in Cariuthia 
and Styria they were less numerous. In Austria they have disappeared entirely, 
and only the names of many places, mountains, and rivers stiU remind us of the 
former Slav settlements. 


r - B .. Tire National Side OF THE Reformation IN (Carniola 

About the year 1500 political life had disappeared among all the Southern 
Slavs. The Bn Igariaus, Serbs, Bosnians, and part of the Croatians had lost their 
indeiiendence to Turkey, another part of the Croatians to Venice, and a third to 
Hungary, while the Slovenians were imder, German rule ; Ragiisa and Dalmatia 
were alone in bettor case. It was the Reformation which first came as a stimulus 
to the Croatians, and especially to the Slovenians, arousing their intellectual 
activity and making their national tongue theTiterary language, as among the 
Germans, Tchechs, and Roles. In the Slovenian districts also preaehera used the 
language of the counii'y. When they were driven out they went to Wiirtemberg, 
„:;^hi(jh;was, at that time the centre of religious freedom. In Tlibingeil, as J. Siiinan 
: :inlprmsm%: a Slovenian prdfes.sQr, .Matija Grbec of Istria, was working at the Uni- 
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versity ; the post of assistant professor was occupied by Matija Vlasic of Istria, 
while Miohal Tiffernus from TuEfer in Lower Styria was the duke’s chancellor 
and first councillor. Among the emigrants were also to be found the former canon 
of Laibach, Primus Truber from Easica in Lower Carniola, who preached under pop- 
ular protection until he went to Germany in 1547. This distinguished preacher 
now conceived an idea of influencing his Slovenian compatriots by publications 
issued from Wurtemberg. He published an alphabet with a catechism and a 
“ Christian Doctrine,” both printed in German characters in 1650. He was sup- 
ported by the bishop of Capo d’ Istria, Pietro Paolo Vergerio, who had fled with 
the reformers to Tubingen in 1553, and by the former governor of Styria, Johann 
Ungnad, count of Sonegg, who had left his country for the same reason in 1557, 
but still drew the income from his property and maintained a small court at 
Urach. In Tubingen the Southern Slav printing-press was established in 1560, 
and printers acquainted with Cyrillic and Glagolitic writing were engaged. Stefan 
Consul came from Istria, and designed ty'pe for the Glagolitic letters, as Anton 
Dalmata of Dalmatia had done for the Cyrillic script. It was hoped that the 
project would extend as far as Constantinople; for all the people in those districts, 
according to Hans. Ungnad, spoke one and the same Slav language, ^'aried only bjr 
differences of dialect and writing. The first fruit of these common efforts was the 
Croatian catechism in Glagolitic and Cyrillic writing, which appeared in 1561. 
The undertaking was supported by German princes, including Maximilian II. 
Eecalled by the provincial authorities of Carniola, Truber continued his work in 
Laibach between 1562 and 1564, where he founded the first printing-presses. 
Opposition, however, soon drove him back to Wurtemberg. He died in 1586 at 
Derendingen, near Tubingen, after thirty-six years of work as an autlior, and leav- 
ing eighteen printed books behind him. 

The reform movement secured its final successes when Juri Dalmatin trans- 
lated the whole of the Scriptures into the pure Slovenian language. He was 
born in Gurkfeld in Lower Carniola and studied in Tubingen, where he became 
magister. The rector of the high school in Laibach, Adam Bohoric, who was also 
a master of philosophy, composed a Slovenian grammar, in accordance with which 
the manuscript of Dalmatin was improved and printed at the expense of the 
estates of Carinthia, Styria, and Carniola, in 1584. During the time of the Counter 
Eeformation many Slovenian writings of a religious character were destroyed, but 
nothing could check the progress of the literary movement. In the course of the 
seventeenth century other Sloveni.an writings appeared also on the side of the 
Catholic party, and at that time the first printing-press for the Slovenians of 
Hungary was set up in Halle. 

0 . The Litekaky Eenaissanoe of the Last One Hundred and 

Fifty Years 

During the second half of the eighteenth century a new and vigorous revival 
of literature took place ; the impulse to this movemeirt was given by Marco 
Pohliu, or Marcus de St. Antonio Paduano, to give him his title as an Augustine 
monk. His writings were mostly of a religious character, but included a 
Slovenian grammar, a “ compendious chronological description of highly remark- 
able events, with special reference to the exalted Duchy of Carniola,” and a 
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bibliography of the writers of Carniola. His co-operation assisted the formation 
between 1781 and 17S7 of the “Academia operosorurn labaconsium,” the president 
■of which was John Hep. Graf of Edling, and of which the most highly educated 
■Slovenians were members. About this period Siegninnd Freiherr of Zois (died 
1819), a dignitary of Carniola, came forward a.s a patron of Slovenian literature. 
A frequent visitor at his house was Valentin Voduik (died 1819), the first 
■Slovenian poet; in 1796 he began the publication of tlie first Slovenian calendar 
■and the first political newspaper, “ Ljubljanske Novice.” In his house at Zois, 
Jernej (Bartholomew) Kdpitar (died 1844), the famou.s Slavist, lived from 1799 as 
tutor, and afterwards as secretary and librarian. Anotlrer member of this circle 
was Mat. Eavnikar, afterwards bishop of Trieste, and Capo d’ Istria, who wrote 
religious books in pure prose. 

As in 'Western Europe, so also among the Southern Slav peoples, the nationalist 
movement was strengthened by the French Eevolution and the domination of 
Napoleon. In the year 1809 Carniola was ceded to France, and Laibach was 
made the capital of the Illyrian provmces (p. 312). Tire French introduced 
Slovenian as the language of mstruction in the schools, at which Count Vodnik, 
who had been appointed director of education, sang the praises of Napoleon I in a 
poem. The result of tliis step was that after the fall of Napoleon the Austrian 
government also instituted a professorial chair of Sloveniau in Graz; the first 
appointment was Jos. Nep. Primec (died 1823), who had already founded the 
“Societas Slovenica” m this district in- 1810. 

In Oariiithia, Styria, Gorz, and Trieste authors and poets were also working at 
that time; they occasionally published poems and articles in German papers, 
■as did U. Jaruik (died 1844) in Cariuthia, Y. Stanic in Gbrz, St. Modrinjak 
(died 1826), and L. Yolkmer (died 1817) and others in Styria. Peter Danjko 
performed special .services on behalf of the Styrian Slovenians (died 1873) ; he 
wrote in prose, was also a poet, and formed, by means of Cyrillic letters, an' 
■enlarged Latin alphabet for the Slovenians. A similar attempt had been made by 
Metelko in Carniola. However, neither this “ Danjcica ’’ nor the “ MetelCica ” was 
able to maintain its ground; such innovations met with an especially hostile 
reception from the learned Mat. Cop, who had been born in Lower Carniola, is 
■said to have understood nineteen languages, and worked as a professor in Eiume, 
Laibach, and Lemberg. He was one of the founders of the first literary review, 
■“ Eranjska cbelica,” the publication of which was begun, in 1830 by Michael 
■Eastelec. In this review appeared the first efforts of the greatest Slovenian poet, 
■Franz PreS&en (died 1849; cf. Vol. YIII, p. 639), with whom the Slovenian 
literature reached its highest point. 

Ill: this way the. Slovenian race advanced as regards language and poetry. 
Scientific research .was. ; not seriously begun until the middle of the nineteenth 
■century, but ‘in this: department also success has been attaiued. ■■ According to the . 
■census of lOOG the nuniber of Slovenians in all districts amounts to 1,192,780, not 
:: including the Slavonians- and the Hungarian Slovenians or “ Prekmurci,” inhabiting 
■■■ the district beyQud .the/Mtei-.dm view of their scanty numbers a movement among 
the Slovenians is apparent towards union with the Groatians, with the object of 
forming one nationality. This would be no very difficult task, as their respective 
languages display but little difference; apart from this, both tribes formed one 
people in ancient times. 
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VI 

THE DANUBE PEOPLES 

Br DR. HEINRICH VON WLISLOCKI 
Revised by DR. HANS F. HELMOLT 


1. THE HUNS 
A . Theih Beginotngs in Asia 

^BOUT the year 50 B. c. the kingdom of the Huns (Hinngnii) in the north 
/\ of China had been divided into an eastern and northern portion (Vol. II, 
X ^ p. 112). The eastern state of the Huns came to an end in 142 A. n., and 
its people were for the mo.st part absorbed by degrees into the Chinese 
Empire ; the northern kingdom of the Huns, however, succumbed as early as 
84 A. D. to the repeated attacks of their more powerful foes the Sien pe and of 
other Siberian Tuuguse tribe.s. Part of the Hun population then fled westward to 
the steppes of Lake Aral, where a separate, kingdom liad been founded under Tshi 
tshi (see above, p. 32) immediately after the disruption of tire empire. Consider- 
ably reinforced by the arrival of these fugitives (alrout 90 A. n.), this nomad power 
■extended so rapidly in the cour.se of the following century that it reached the 
Caspian Sea and came under the notice of .Euroirean geographers (such as Dionysios 
Periegetes about 130 and Ptolemaios about 150). ^Hruiit the year 300 the state 
was involved in war witli 0.'iridates (Trdat) the Great of Armenia (p. 98), became 
a disturbing force among the peoples of Eastern Europe, and was able to make a 
■considerable step westward about the middle of the fourth century, after attaining 
more or less success in a series of petty struggles. At this point we should empha- 
sise the fact that the ethnological character of these comjKisite Hun people must 
have been considerably changed during these yeans by the reception and incorpora- 
tion of related and foreign elements ; the truth of the matter probably is that only 
the loaders and the nobles of tlie hordes were of pure Mongolian blood, while tlie 
majority were a very mixed race, containing uifusions of other hrauches of the 
Ural, — Altaic-speaking people.s, of the Turcoman Tartars, of Finns and Ugrians, 
and also of Sarmatians and others. 

Ail that we know.of the customs and manners of the Him.s is in correspondence 
with the peculiar characteristics of Mongolian races. This remark is also true of 
their physical characteristics, as described by contemporai'y writers ; their large 
round heads, small deep-set eyes, prominent cheek-bones, flat noses, dirty com- 
plexion, small stature, broad che>sts, and heavy build above the waist. In certain 
races this original type had so far disappeared under the influence of infusions from 
elsewhere, that we may doubt whether the result was rather Turkish or Einnisli, 
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These tribes v^ere accustomed to slit the cheeks of their children in order to prevent 
the growth of hair ; their noses were tied down with broad bands, and tlie skull 
compressed at the sides. The Huns were true nomads, possessing neither houses 
nor huts. Their women (they were polygamists) and their children they led about 
from place to place in covered waggons, pastvirhig their herds in summer on the 
wide steppes, and retiring to the river-beds in winter. They were hardy riders, 
accustomed to remain day and night in the saddle, where they ate and drairk. The 
hor.se, the sword, and the favourite tools of a dead man were buried with his body, 
which was placed in a grave with the head towards the west and the face turned 
to the rising sun. Over the grave a mound was erected on which the meal of the 
dead was placed. Singers then extolled the deeds of the departed in their songs, 
while the relatives cropped their hair and slit their cheeks in token of their grief. 

B . The Advance into the Danube District 

About the year 372 the Huns left their new habitation and advanced into the 
district on this side of the Volga, subjugating in 375 the Alans, who were living 
on the Don and the Sea of Azov ; part of the Alans were speedily incorporated 
with the conc[uerors. Under the leadership of Balamher or Balamir they attacked 
the Eastern Goths ; their king Hermanarich (Ermanarik ; the Ermrieh of the “ Book 
of Heroes ”), who was more than one hundred years old, committed suicide upon 
losing a decisive battle. His successor, Vithimir (Yinitharius), fell' in a battle on 
the Erao (between the Dnieper and the Dniester) ; his two sons and some adher- 
ents fled to the Western Goths, while a larger portion of the Eastern Goths (Greu- 
tuugs), who were led by Gesimund, submitted to the supremacy of the Huns. The 
Western Goths afterwards retired behind the Pruth, and when the Huns also passed 
the Dniester they escaped after a short time, some behind the Sereth to Kauka- 
land, the modern Transylvania, under the leadership of Athanarich, while another 
portion (the Tervings), who had accepted Christianity, entered the Eoman Einph'e 
at the advice of their bishop Ulfilas, under the leadership of Fritigern) whither 
Athanarich followed in 380, notwithstanding his hatred of Home, as he had been 
expelled from Transylvania. 

The Hunnish hordes of Balamher now overran the whole country to the Danube ; 
only the lower portion of this river and the territory about its mouth divided them 
from the Eoman Empire. Both for the civEized and for the barbarian nations this 
mighty invasion of Europe by Asiatic nomads had grievous consequences. All 
traces disappeared of the rising German civilization, which had been begun by the 
Goths ; rich colonies and flourishing settlements fell into ruins. The wooden pal- 
aces of the chieftains of the Huns advanced nearer year by year to the borders of 
civilization, and Himnish mei’cenaries soon became one of the main supports of the 
Eoman doniinatibh, which was then entering on its deoEne. 

0 . Attiba 

DueinCt the years 400 to 408 the government was in the hands of Uldin (Hides), 
iS iandidn; the first half, of thelifth century three brothers reigned over the ITuns,^ — 
„,Mujidzuk (known as Eepdeguz in the Hungarian traditions), Gktar, and Eua (also 
• known as Eof, Eugha, and Eugilas). Oktar, who was in the pay of the Eomans, 
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appeared several times on the Ehine and disturbed the Burgundians ; he died in 
that district, as a result of excessive gluttony, on the eve of a battle. His iuhei- 
itance was divided between his brothers Mundzuk and Eua; the latter was in 
friendly relations with Byzantium, and was granted the title of “ Field-Marshal ” 
by Theodosios II, together with a yearly subsidy of three hundred and fifty pounds 
in gold (about £22,000). Upon his death in 434 A. d. the supi’einacy was taken 
over by his nephews Bleda (or Buda, by Hungarian tradition) and Attila, the sons 
of Mundzuk. 

Many different attempts have been made to explaiu the meaning of the name 
of Attila, the greatest of the Hiui kings. Some derive the nanie from the Gothic 
“ Atta,” or father, and con.sider it as meaning “little father;” probably, however, it 
is connected with the name by which the Byzantines denoted the Volga in the 
sixth century. Magyar myths call him Etele, and in the German heroic legends 
he is known as Etzel. The year and the place of his birth are equally unknown. 
Upon his father’s early death AttUa was sent bj'' Iris uncle Eua as a hostage to 
NoviB (Svi.sfcov on the Bulgarian Haimbe), where he made the acquaintance of his 
later opponent, Aetius,'- who was there living in similar circumstances. Here he 
acquired some tincture of Byzantine culture. Immediately after hi.s accession tlie 
two Hunnish princes renewed their peace with the emperor Theodosius uiuler con- 
ditions of great severity : the Byzantines were forced to dissolve all their alliances 
with the peoples in the Danube district, to surrender all Hunnish subjects who 
had taken refuge with them, and also to pay a yearly tribute of five hundred pounds 
in gold (seven hundred pounds according to Priscus). Attila discovered an easy 
mode of euricMiig his favourites by suddenly sending one or another of them with, 
some despatch or proposal to the court of Constantinople, vdiich v'as then forced 
to expend rich presents in return for the supposed communication. 

Tlie Hunnish hordes subjugated the Gerjnau and Slav peoples on the Danube; 
Attila’s eldest son, Ellak, ruled over the Ugriaii hunting people of the Akat(z)ires 
on the Don from 488. At an early date Attila turned westward, and betsveen 435 
and 437 destroyed the flourishing Burgundian kingdom on the central Ehine and 
on the east of Gaul; the I'ciug Gimdihar (<.TUudicharius) was kiUecl. In the year 
441 the town of Margum, at the coufiueuce of the Mai'gus (Moravia) and the 
Lower Danube, fell into the hands of the Huns, w'ho from tlvat date remained the 
perpetual guests of the East Eoman Empire. Under excuses of a very varied 
nature Attila now sent out his bauds to iuvade Moesia, Thracia, and Illyria ; a 
delay in payment of the yearly tribute or the flight of some Hunnish grandee 
whom he was pursuing provided sufficient excuse for such aggression. 

In 445 he removed his brother Bleda bj- a treacherous murder. Shortly after- 
wards a Hun shepherd brought in a sword which was said to have fallen from 
heaven ; to this object the superstitious people attached the significance of future 


1 Mag. oqu. Gaudentius = Italian wife Comes Poniestieornm Carpilio (under Hono- 

j, riiis) = noble Goth wife 

Flavius Aetius, *about 390 at Burostoruni daugliter (Cliristian) 

(Silistria) t Sept. 21, 464 j 


Gaudentius betrothed 454 to daughter of Carpilio, 441, among tlie Huns 

Valentinian III 
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imperial power, and Attila strengtlienecl Iris people in tliis belief. He himself was 
convinced of the possibility of his future empire, in view of the weakness wliich 
then prevailed iii the East Eoman Empire. In the year 447 he advanced \vith hi.s 
bands as far as Thermopylm; the emperor Tlieodosius then begged for peace, 
which was granted him, at the outset of 448, at the juice of a war indemnity of 
sis thousand pounds in gold (English money, £275,000) and a yearly tribute, of 
two thousand one hundred pounds in gold (£95,000 ; p. 35). Shortly afterwards 
(448) he sent Ediko, one of his nobles, to Cou.stantiuople to receive the yearly 
tribute, which the Byzantine court could only collect by means of extortion fromi 
the impoverished people; he further demanded from Theodosirus II the cession 
of the whole of the right bank of the Danube. Thereupon Chrysapliius “ Tzuma,” 
the all-powerful eumicli of the empire, induced the Humiish ainhassador to join 
a conspiracy for the murder of Attila. In the year 449 the Byzantine embassy 
approached Attila to treat with him concerning his new demands. I’he leader of 
the embass 3 >-, the senator Maximin, and his secretary Prisons, a rhetorician and 
sophist from Paunonia, fortimately for themselve,s, knew nothing of the conspiracy,, 
though the interpreter Vigilas was a party to it. However, Ediko himself betrayed 
the proposal to his master, who joyfully seized this favourable opportunity tO' 
demand from the emperor Theodosius the head of the hated Chrysapliius, together 
with an increase in the amount of the yearly tribute ; it was with great difficulty 
that he was persuaded to give up this demand. 

To the rhetorician Priscus we owe an important description of bis, travels, 
which gives us a glimpse of life at the Hunnish court. He describes the capital 
and the simple palace of Attila, which was situated somewhere between the Theiss. 
and the Danube, in the modern lowlands of Hungary (possibly near Tokai). Hc' 
also gives us a description of the dwellings of the Hunnish grandees, including; 
that of the minister Onegesins (Hunigis, a Goth by descent). He informs us that 
upon the entry of Attila the monarch was preceded by a hand of girls in white 
. garments. Priscus made the acquaintance of Queen Kreka (Eeka), to whom he 
handed the x’i’esents of the emperor. He was present at a banquet given in. 
hononr, of the embassy, at which singers and jesters attemxited to entertain the 
courtiers, while the Hunnish monarch sat buried in gloomy silence, with a whole 
! hand of Greek inteiqereters and Eoman sciibes awaiting his commands. It appears 
:j from . tills narrative that the Hunnish king found Eoman culture indispensable. 

I By his diplomatic insight, his great generalship, his personal bravery and daring, 
I he so entirely surpassed contemporary princes that from the Eliine to the Volga, 
|iroin:: the Baltic to the, shores of the Hack Sea, nations anxiously awaited their' 
t fates at thB .hands of .this powerful and gloomy conqueror. 

, In the summer of 459 disturbances broke out in Gonstantinoxile : Theodosius 
. died in the .course ;of . a revolt, Ohrysaphius was executed, and Marcianus (j). 35) 
ascended the: to.ttering throne. .When the ambassadors of ; ,tW Hunnish kingdom 
came to: Constantinople 'Shortljr, after Ms accession to demand the yearly tribute 
lie gave them a shorbianawer, — “ Gold for my friends and steel for my enemies.” 
;Attila. was aiiparently: satisfied, with this answer. , Geiserioh, the king of the 
....Vandals, had mutilated, .the first wife .of his eldest son, Hnnerich, in conse- 
' quence of some suspicion (about 446); she was a daughter of the West Goth 
Theodoiioh I, and dreading the revenge of the Goths had concluded an alliance 
with Attila, who now turned his attention to the WQst Eoman Empire. The 
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xeigning emperor, Yalentinian III, had designed that, his sister Grata Jnsta Honoria 
should take the veil; she, however, had begun a love affair with her procurator 
Eugenius, had been banished for some time to Byzantium in consequence, mid on 
her return home had secretly sent Attila a ring, thus offering herself to him as his 
wife. For the moment Attila vouchsafed no answer to the proposal, but at a later 
date be sent repeated demands to A'^alentiniau, requesting the bride for bis harem 
and half of the western empire as her dowry, ba.sing these demands on tlie gift 
of the ring. The refusal to these requests wa.s transmitted to the Huunish ainba.s- 
sadoT in the name of the emperor by Aiitins, "the last of the Romans,” the 
companion of Attila’s youth. 

In fierce anger Attila now turned the whole of Eastern Europe into an armed 
camp. In the spring of 451 he advanced with a gigantic army, composed of the 
most different nationalities (said to amount to five hundred thousand men), along 
the Danube towards Gaul. The attention of the Hun prince had been drawn to 
this country in 448 by a rebel named Eudoxius, aud afterwards by the A'^audal 
Geiserich and by aii ambitious Frank; a long series of ruined towns marked liis 
progress. At Strassburg Attila crossed the Illiine with bis army, burned Metz and 
attempted to capture Orlfon.s. However, the mbabitants of the town held out, 
under the leadership of their bishop, until the vanguard of the army of A'etius 
appeared ; he had been joined, after long negotiations, by Theodorich I (Theodoric), 
the king of the West Goths. Attila raised the siege and led his columns back to 
the- wide plain' extending towards Troyes and Mery, between the Seine and the 
Marne. On tlie field of Mauriazeu (Katalaiin), in the beginning of July, the great 
battle of peoples took place in which Roman Cliristianity was opposed to the 
Huns and lieatheudoni. After fearful slaughter (reports vary between one hundred 
and sixty thousand and three hundred thousand men, while later legends asserted 
that even the fallen continued to struggle in the air), Attila retired to his bivouac 
at nightfall, and tlie death-songs of the Huns were heard even in the camp of the 
conquerors. Tlie Huimi.sh king hastily erected a funeral pile of saddles, on which 
he proposed to undergo a voluntary death by fire in case of a renewed attack by 
the victorious enemy. Alitius, however, did not wish to destroy so valuable a 
counterpoise to the Gothic power, and had, moreover, himself gained the victory 
at the price of heavy sacrifices; furthermore, the West Goths had immediately 
marched home ou the death of their king. Attila was thus able to retire to Pan- 
nonia without opposition. 

In the following juar (452) Attila marched upon Italy with a strong army. 
After a siege of several months he captured the town of Aqiiileia, tho gate of Italy, 
and levelled it to the ground (see the plate facing this page, “Attila the Xing of 
the linns before Aquileia”). The smoking ruins of Padua, A^’erona, Milan, and 
many other towns marked the path of the Hnnnish hands as tliey marched upon 
Rome. -Tlie whole civilized world was awaiting with horror tlje fall of the “ eternal 
city ’’when Attila suddenly began to retreat.. To this st(|’p he was probably 
induced, not so much by the magnificent present sent him by ]|jpe Leo I at Minoio 
(see, the second picture on the piate facing this page), as by tbe news that the East 
Roman empieror Marciaims had invaded Pannouia, arid that an even more danger- 
ous adversary, Aiitius, was collecting an army for the relief of Rome. To these 
motives must be added the intolerable heat, the unaccustomed climate, plague, the 
lack of provisions, and last but certainly not.leasb, superstition. It was thonglit 
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that the conqueror of Eonie would die shortl)' after the cajiture of the city, its 
Alarich had died before (Vol. IV, p. 469). The fact rouiains that Attilu retreated 
homeward to the banks of the Theiss. After tlrreateiurig tlie Byzantines witli 
punishment in the following year, he died in tlie winter of the year 453 of hemor- 
rhage on the night of his marriage with Idlilco, ieuowm to (Jeruian legend as 
Kriemhild. The body was buried in an unknown spot, and the workmen einjdoyed 
upon the grave were killed, that no one might be aide to Iretray the, last resting- 
place of the Hunuish monarch. Home and Byzantium had lost a dangerous foe. 


2). The Downfall of the Hun People 


After Attila’s death, both his empire and his people declined with rapid 
strides. Ellak (p. 317), his destined successor, had acquired Eomau culture and 
Eoman military tactics in his earty youth, but was not a suitable ruler for a bar- 
baric people of nomads. The new rider was attaiiked bj' Attila’s otlier sons, 
especially Dengizich (Dintzic) and Irnach (Vol. II, p. 155). This fratricidal 
effort led to no result, while the Goths and the Gepids seized this opportunity to 
revolt. Ellak marched agamst the rebels, but his army was defeated by the mighty 
force of the Gepids (under Ardarich), Goths, Eugians, and Herulians at the river 
Retad in Panuonia, where Ellak lost his life. Deugizich now imdertook the 
leadership of the Huns who had been driven back to the plains between the Lower 
Danube and the Don. In 456 and 462 he attacked the Paunoniau Goths on the 
Save, but was twice defeated by King Valemir. Ho tlieu made an alliance with 
the Goths, and advanced to Dacia and Moesia. I'liree armies sent against him by 
the East Eoman Empire were enticed by the allies into a narrow valley, where they 
were surrounded and almost exterminated. However, in the year 469 Deugizich 
again invaded Thrace, but on this occasion lie was captured by the Eomau Magister 
Militum, Anagastus, was executed, and his head was sent to Oonstautmople. 
With his death ends the unity of the East European nomad peoples under the 
name of Huns, which had formerly lieen created by Eua and Attila. Irnach, 
accompanied by his brothers Emnedsur and Ultzindur, withdrew with the remnants 
of' the Huns far into the steppes of South Enssia. 

I’or more than fifty years we have no further news of the Huns. Shortly before 
523, the Byzantines mention the Hunuish tribe of the Utnrgurs (Utigurs, on the 
Sea. of Azov), whose king, Gorda (Grod), accepted Christianity, and was killed in a 
revolt led by his brother Muager. As early as 507 and 508 the [Caucasian-] 
Albanian bishop Qarduqt of Arran had made a missionary iourney into the lands 
of the Sabirs. In the middle of the sixth century Procopius speaks of the Huns 
as a people divided iirto the two tribes of the Euturgurs (Kotrigurs) and XJturgurs, 
resemhlmg : ,Qne ,a language, dress, etc., but ' weakening one; another by 

their ravitual,,,cpnflicts after the autumn of 558 (ef. p. 42). We need not then feel 
surprised that the chieftain of .the Kutiirgurs, Zabergan; was : performing service in 
the army of the Avars under the Khagan, about 562. ■ These Kuturgurs, who were 
also known as (Black) Bulgarians, joined for the most part with the ; Avars, who 
are henceforward often known 'as Huns, in an expedition to Pannonia in 568 ; 
about 630 they were forced to leave this country in consequence of the failure of 
a revolt. The Khagan of the Avars now proclaimed himself ruler of the two Hun 
■ tribes, and sent a demand to Justin II in 568 for the yearly subsidy which Byzan- 
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tium had formerly paid. In the year 576 we find the Uturgni\s, with their neigh- 
bours the Alans, suliject to the Western Turks ; their prince, Anagai, appears 
before the Bosphorus (at Panticapjeun) as a simple Turkish general. Shortly after 
that time the name of the Uturgurs disappears from history ; their place is taken 
by the Bulgarians in Old or Greater Bulgaria to the east of the Sea of Azov. On 
the other hand in 598 we meet again with the Kuturgurs (Kotzagiivs), who took 
refuge, to the number of ten thousand men, with the Avar Khagan, while flying, 
with the Huns of Tarniach and Zaben, from the Turks. However, the supremac}' 
of the Avars continued only untO, 626 (cf. p. 280). 

At the outset of the seventh century the prince Organa ruled over the 
Kuturgurs, who had remained on the Sea of Azov. He was an ally of tlie 
emperor Heraelius (p. 64), accepted Christianity in 619, and atternpted to convert 
his people to the new faith ; this success, however, was reserved for the Albanian 
bishop Israel of Meo-kolmank', who preached the Armenian gospel with great 
.success in 682 at the court of tlie Him prince, AIj>Iliritver of Warac'au (to the north 
of Darband in the Caucasus). After the death of Organa, Iris cousin Kimut ^ 
united his nation with their kinsmen the Bulgarians on tire Kuban, and shook off 
the yoke of the Avars. After the death of Kuvrat in 668 this allied tribe divided 
into five different hordes under his sons. However, the legendary genealogy, on 
which the story of this division is based, is not wholly trustworthy, for some 
partial division, at least, must have taken place in the second half of the sixth 
century. One horde was nnited about 679 with the Khazars under Biig-Bajan, 
the eldest son of Kuvrat ; with these the Bulgarians had forineily been in alliance 
as a neiglihouring people, and were now to be coiupiered by tliem. The danger 
threatened by their neighbours, the Turkish Petsheneg.s (Patzinaks), induced the 
Magyars about 840 to form an alliance with the Khazars, under whose supremacy 
they retained possession for twenty years of their second European home, Lehedia, 
to the east of the Don. When the Hungarians abandoned these districts 
shortly after 862 (p. 84) they were joined by the Kabars (Ka^apof, in Turkish = 
revolters), who now broke away from their mother trilie tlie Khazars and helped 
the Hungarians to found a new home, or, to be precise, found a home for them. 
The empire founded by the Khazars, augmented by the remnants of the Huns, 
soon rose to importance ; between 851 and 863 their djoiasty accepted Cliristianity 
(cf. pp. 77 and 284). Shortly afterwards, however, they gave way before the silent 
influence of the Jews and accepted the Mosaic belief. Their kingdom became a 
formidable menace to the South Caucasian peoples in con.secpience of its great raid.s 
(ending 799). It mn.st he said, however', that, according to J, Marquart, no cred- 
ence need he given to the supposed letter of a Jewish Khazar king, .Joseph, to tlie 
Eabhi Chisdai, brought from Egypt in 1870 by Ahr. Firkovitch ; in this letter 
(about 950) an imposing series of peoples are mentioned as being tributary, at that 
period, to the Hunnish Bulgarian kingdom of the Khazars. About 969 (or 965 
according to the faulty reckoning of the Eussian chronicle) the empire exhausted 

1 Ivobrat (Kuvrat), chieftain of the Unugundur-Bulgari.ms in intlepcndenee of the Avars about 
036, a subordinate branch of the Kuturgurs (Kotrags) ; 1(308 


Bajan (Bag-Bajan) on the Kotrngos, (Isperieh) Asparueh, flees from Fourth son, in Fifth son 
Sea of Azov: subdued by west of the Khazars 670 and expels Pannonia 

tlie Khazars 679 the Don the Avars from the soutliern 

. bank of the Danube 
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by these continual campaigns fell before the advance of the llussian Svjatoslav. 
The second horde of the Hniinish Bulgarians found a temporary home, to the west 
of the Don. The third horde, mingled with other tribes of the Huns, founded the 
modern Bulgaria under the leadership of Isperich ; while the fourtli, unless there 
is some confusion here with the above-mentioned settlements of 568, advanced to 
Pannonia ; their descendants are considered by many to be tlie Theiss Bulgarians 
mentioned in Hungarian traditions, and possibly also the Szdkles of Transylvania. 

Thus the nationality of the Huns was broken up, eoalesced with other nations, 
and then disappeared. 


2. THE BULGAPJANS 


A . The Oeiginal Ho.me, the Migkatiohs, and the Diyisions oe the 

Bulgarians 


The desert between tiie Ural Mountains, the Caspian Sea, and Lake Aral was 
■at one time the home of those Ugrian families of peoples to which the Bulgarians 
belonged. How long the Ugriaus may have inhabited these districts is impossible I 
to say. At some time or other Ugrian races were driven into that territory by the / 
Babires, who, on their side, had retreated from the Avars, who were driven out by ) 
the Huns; at that time it is pnibable that the Voguls and Ostiaks, perhaps also - 
soine Magyar tribe" ^jhad retire^nnorthwards to the Tobol, Irtish, and Ob. On the 
other hand, the easfetS,; branch /hjr the most part extended at least to the Lower 
Volga and the Caucasus district, in the neighbourhood of which Bulgarian tribes, 
who had emigrated at an earlier period, must have been settled. These North 
Caucasian Bulgarians were strongly influenced by the overwhelming invasion of 
the Huns. The fact is undoubted that it was the Bulgarians who formed the 
main element of the Hunnish armies ; hence we may explain the fact that we 
hear of Hunnish Bulgarians in the land of the Alans in the fourth century, and 
that we learn, shortly after 375, of the Langohards being overwhelmed by Bul- 
garians of this kind. Thus during those decades the Bulgarians must have partly 
exchanged their old name for that of Hun. This fact naturally does not facilitate 
the task of distinguishing the individual families of Mongolian race, of which we 
have in any , case only scanty records, difficult to interpret. The Huns, as we have 
seeai;(p.: 319), had gradually received large reinforcements from other members of 
. the Ural Altaic-speakiug peoples, and their Turkish-Tartar nationality had been so 
entirely transformed thereby, that it is difficult to say whether the hordes who 
•invaded: Europe .were primarily of Turkish or Finnish race. After the disruption 
of the Hunnish iunity (469 A; D.) this same phenomenon, which reduces every con- 
scientious historiansto complete despair, is repeated with greater intensity. The 
tribes formerly ,subjected :to the , Huns had now indeed recovered their freedom ; 

, hut: they, had been subject : for so long a period to Hunnish supremacy, had so 
entirely assimilated thafei.Taanners and customs, had ;felt themselves to he so 
entirely members of the great Hunnish nationality on their marauding expedi- 
- tious, and ,had so often acted in accordance with this belief, that contemporary 
chroniclers are continually in a state of confusion as regards the identity of these 
^ separate elements ; Avars, Bulgarians, Sahires, etc., are shortly and simply known 
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as “ Huns.” A century later the opposite tendency is in force ; the remnants of 
the Hun nationality are incorporated witli the Bulgarian people (p. 324), and the 
.name of Hun disappears from history, although the representatives of this nation- 
ality were by no means extinct. 

In that highly disturbed age of the great migi-ations we hear only occasionally, 
with the exception of the events above mentioned, of actions which can be ascribed 
with any certainty to the Horth Caucasian Bulgarians aloire. In the year 482 the 
■emperor Zeno (p. 36) invited their help against the Eastern Goths. This was 
the first occasion on which the Bulgarians came into practical contact with the 
.East Eoman Empire. In 505 Sabinianus, the Magister Militum of Illyricum, at 
the head of ten thousand Bulgarian auxiliary troops, was defeated on the Morava, 
while operating against Mundo the Gepid and Pitzia the Goth. Erom the shat- 
tered remnants of the Western Bulgarian outposts left in these districts, that 
branch may have been formed or have diverged, which was received about 670, 
under its leader Alzeco, into the old land of tlie Samnites by the Laugobard 
Duke Eomuald of Beneveutum. In any case, at that moment the main body of 
the North Caucasian Bulgarians were in enjoyment of complete independence 
fi'om the time that Kuvrat shook off the yoke of the Avars, about 635, and founded 
.a formidable, state in conjunction with the other brandies of the Southern IJgrians 
who had been driven into that district (cf. above). The supposition may be correct 
that the races subject to this Unugundur kingdom on the Kuban may have 
included tlie Unigurs or other ancestors of the Magyars, of whose presence in the 
■district of tlie Don there is evidence during the seventh century (Mas'^udi refers to 
the Magyars of 025 under the name of Burgar); in that case we may find an 
■explanation of the existence of Tiukish elements of Bulgarian Chuvashi.sh char- 
■actei;, such as are peculiar to the Magyar vocabulary, without necessarily accepting 
the hypothesis of Herni. Vambdry, of a true Turkish or Altaic origin for the 
Magyars (cf. on this point section 4, below). 

However, in 679 the power of the Unugundur Bulgarians was so entirely 
shattered that for a time only fragmentary remnants of them existed ; the disturb- 
ing element was tlie We.st Turkish Khazars, among whose earliest conriuests and 
settlements are included the East Caucasiau plains on the Terek and Ssulak, 
together with the nornad settlements of .Balangar and Samaudav. However, the 
broken power recovered itself with comparative rapidity and soon became a force 
'to be reckoned with. One portion was entirely absorbed bj^ the Khazars; Ispcrich, 
the third sou of Knvrat, founded a new kingdom on the Lower Danube, the fate of 
which will be followed more in detail below; the fourth and fifth sons with their 
fallowing migrated to the Avars. The second son of Knvrat, Kotrag, settled on 
the right bank of the Don (Kotrags = Kuturgurs = Kotzagir.s = U].tziagir.s or Altzia- 
gh's), and from this pomt advanced along the valley of the central Volga to the 
country of the Kama (known at this point as the Isgil, the second of three or four 
tiihes of these Volga Bulgarians), where he founded the state of “ Great Bulgaria,” 
between the two EtE (= rivers; cf. p. 85), This name also gives rise to difficulties. 
'The shores of the Sea of Azov, which were occupied by those Hunnish Bulgarian 
XJturgui's (p. 324) who felT victim.? in 568 to the Avars (Uigurs) and in 576, 
together with the Alans, to the Western Turks, are now called, as occasion . rises, 
.either “old” or “great” Bulgaria ■until the occupation by the Unigurs (Magyars, 
first half of ninth century). Special care must be takeu to avoid any confusion of 
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tho “ Old Bulgaria” on the Kuban with the other “ Old Bulgaria ” in Europe. Now 
that all the remaining Bulgarian states have entirely disappeared from the map» 
the term “Old Bulgaria” is justifiably used to distinguish this country from the 
modern Bulgaria (in reference to linguistic peculiarities, etc.), and wiU occupy our 
attention later on. Of greater p)ermauence than that Uturgur Icingdom was 
Great Bulgaria, created hy a remarkable retrograde movement of the bands of 
Kotrag on the Volga and Kama, which showed considerable jjower of endurance, 
and flourished from the ninth to the thirteenth century. For purposes of greater 
clearness we may connect this state with al-Balclii (Istachri) under the name of 
“ Outer Bulgaria,” in order to contrast it with the state founded on the Lower 
Danube by Isperich in 679, which then appears as “Inner Bulgaria” (Burgan) 
however, these titles are not in common use and are perhaps better left alone. On 
the Volga and the Kama the Bulgarians certainly carried on cattle-breeding and 
agriculture to some extent. They were soon in constant communication with the 
Arabs ; as early as the year 922 the Bulgarians are said to have accepted Moham- 
medanism, a statement which appears credible. In consequence of their inter- 
course with the Arabs, these Volga Bulgarians acquired considerable influence 
over the neighbouring Ugrian races (the Magyars and others). Among other 
proofs of the fact are a few surviving monuments, written in a language similar to 
that of the modern Chuvashes ; instances are tlie inscriptions on the gravestones 
found in the ruins of the town of Bulgar (Bolgar) on tlie Kama, also the remnants 
of a list '-^ enumerating the heathen princes of the Danube Bulgarians (until 765),. 
wherein the ages are given in Old Bulgarian numerals, which can be compared 
with the words in Chuvash. The development of Great Bulgaria was hindered for 
a time by the invasions from the Baltic of the Norman Vikings (llussians) ; in 969 
they devastated Bulgaria, and a considerable proportion of the inhabitants removed 
to Hungary under their leaders Bila, Boksu, and Hetend, wliere they introduced as 
Ishmaelites, under the Ai'pads, the cultivation of the vine. Notwithstanding the 
repeated invasions of the E.ussians, Greater Bulgaria maintained its independence 
for a long period. We have specimens of Arab coins, dated 976 and 977, which 
were struck in Bulgar and in Suvar (Shivar) in the name of the Bulgarian pnince 
Mu’min ben Ahmad. Besides agriculture, the Volga Bulgarians learnt manufac- 
ture and trade from Iranian immigrants, which rapidly developed into the towns 
of Suvar, Bulgar, and Bilar and extended as far as Persia. : In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Greater Bulgaria lost its independence ; the country was conquered by the. 
Tartars and afterwards fell into the hands of the Muscovite Czars. 

JB. Old Bulgakia in Europe 

(a) Tha SettUmenis of the Boirudza and of Moesia .- — The Bulgarians whO' 
had migrated to the: left, bank of the Lower Danube under Isperich (Asparuch;; 
pp. 65 and 325): the son , of Krrvrat had meanwhile extended their settlements in 
the district between the iDuiester, the Danube, and the Pontus, whence they made- 
invasions into Moesia and into Thrace. The Byzantine emperor, Constantine IV 

, ^ Othur names in this Dannhe Bulgarian list of princes are Magak n-ho was king ahout 

; . 580:;Cr tliB Slav Antes, a tiilie then ggttleiiAo;: the- north of the Kutnguvs between the Dniester and Dnieiior 
i: Rtt ,th®: Bodoliaa Bug, and fell .fightipg: against the Avars, and his brother EeXo^do-rjis, or Eezmiir and. 
Qostun. 
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Pogonatus, sent a punitive expedition against them in 679, with a precisely 
opposite result to tliat intended; tire victorious Bulgarians moved to the right 
bank of the Danube in the same year, and Isperich occupied the territory from the 
Moesian plain to the shores of the Black Sea (the name Dohrudza is derived from 
that of the Kumano-Bulgarian Despot, Dobrotic, who ruled until 1386 over Varna, 
Kaliakra, arid other places on the Pontos (cf. below, p. 346). The Slavs settled in 
those districts resigned themselves more readily to their fate, as they were thereby 
freed from the hated Byzantine yoke. This European kingdom of Old Bulgaria 
extended so rapidly that, at the outset of the ninth century, it included all the 
numerous Slav races of the Balkan Peninsula ; under this new and comparatively 
mild government they soon united into one people, and adopted the name of their 
conquerors the Bulgarians. The ruling class was weak iii numbers, was soon 
subdued by the higher civilization of their Slav subjects, and adopted their lan- 
guage after two or three centuries, certainly after their prosperous period. 

This Old Bulgarian state, the centre of gravity of which lay in the river system 
of the Kamcija and in the plains of the modern Dobrudza, was ruled under an 
aristocratic constitution. The supreme power was in the hands of a prince known 
hy the native name of Khan ; he was supported by a council of six nobles 
(boljerin, boyars). . ' Serfdom was an ancient institution, and hence the adminis- 
tration of justice was barbaric and arbitrary. Rebel nobles lost not only their 
property and wealth, but their entire families were also exterminated. Polygamy 
was usual; when the husband died, his wives were burned with his corpse or 
buried in the same grave. Human sacrifices, a practice only practised at the 
expense of Latin and Greek enemies, are reported from the outset of the thirteenth 
century under the “ Pious ” Johaunisza ; an instance among the savage Kumanians 
belongs even to the year 1241. 

(5) The Gonoluding Historij of the Heathen Ugrian Nationalily {to the First 
Third of the Ninth Ceoiturg). — Hardly had Isperich settled with his nation in the 
Lower Danube districts than the Byzantines, in order to save Thrace, were forced 
to agree to a tribute iii a convention of 679. When the emperor Justinian 11 
Ehinotmetos, the last descendant of the house of Ileraclius, witliheld the tribute, 
Isperich defeated the Greeks and impo.sed a heavier tribute on them. Under his 
successor Tervel (about 700 to 720) the Byzantine emperor, who was exiled in 695, 
found his chief .support in the Bulgarians of Great PrSslav (Megali Peristhlava) 
to the south of Sumen or Schumla, the modem Eski-Stamhoul. With the help 
of Tervel, Justinian, who had meanwhile married the Khazar princess Theodora, 
re-established himself in Constantinople in 705, heaped honours of every kind upon 
his ally, and conferred upon him tlie title of Cicsar, though shortly after he was 
ungrateful enough to dissolve the alliance and attempt to surprise the Bulgarian 
Khan. At Anchialos (in Old Bulgarian, Tutchou) he was, however, himself defeated 
by the Bulgarian ruler in 705, was forced to pay a yearly tribute and to cede the 
Thracian district of Zagora, situated to the south of the Balkans, which afterwards 
gave its name to the Bulgarian kingdom of Tirnovo (Trnovo), a name in use for 
centuries among the Serbs, Byzantines, and Italians, though denoting different 
localities according to the changing situation of tlie race (Zagorci = Ultramontani). 
When the Arabs besieged Constantinople in 717 the Bulgarians hastened to the 
help of the hard-pressed defenders and relieved, the town in 718 (p. 66). 




\_Chaptor VI 

Under tlie following two princes the Bulgarians lived in an alternate state of 
peace and war with the Byzantine Empire. When the iconoclast Oonstantine V 
{741-775) ascended the East Eoinan throne, he made preparations in 758 for a 
campaign against the encroaching Bulgarians, but n-as defeated in 75!) in the 
passes of Beregava, between Anchialo.s and Varna. Jfortuuatel}" for Byzantium 
internal disturbances broke out among the Bulgarians, wlrose vigour had more- 
over been diminished by the transportation of more than two .hundred thousand 
Slovenians to Bithynia (762) immediately after the death of their prince Kormisos, 
-of the house of Ukil, who on his side had overthrown the ruling djmasty of the 
Dulo in 753. Telec (Teletsh ; 760-76.3), of the family of Ugaiu, was summoned 
to the throne ; he, however, was defeated by the Greeks at Aiichiaius, and died 
under the weapons of his own exasperated subjects. His successor Sabin (a 
Eomanised Wallachian, as the name implies) was soon deposed, and forced to flee 
to Constantinople. Under the princes Bajau, Umar, and Toktu confusion within 
-and pressure from witliout reached their highest x>oiut. Part of Bulgaria was 
'Occupied by Byzantme troops, aud the rest was devastated by the neighbouring 
Slav race.s. A change of fortune took place upon the accession of Cerig (Telerig, 
p. 72) shortly after 763. He succeeded by treachery, rather than by force of 
arms, in freeing his country from the East Eomans; in 777 (5) he was expelled by 
Ms revolted nobles, and forced to tlee to Oomstantinople, where he was baptised, 
and married one of the imperial princesses. His successor, Kardam, defeated the 
Oreelis on four occasions and forced them to pay a yearly, tribute. 

, Under the goverunieut of the Khan Krum (802 until April 13, 814 or 815), 
who had conquered Serclika (Triaditza, Sofia) in 809, the emperor Nice])horus 
appeared with the object of definitely incorporating Bulgaria witli his empire. 
The capital of Krum was levelled to the ground and all proposals for peace were 
rejected. The Khan further closed the mountain qiasses with barricades and 
annihilated the whole Greek array, together with their emperor, on their retreat on 
the night of July 25-26, 811. In July, 813, Krum advanced against Michael I 
Ehangahd as far as Adrianople; he -captured the town, and transported,, ten 
thousand men with their wives and children to the left hank of the Danube. ' His 
'Successors, Ook (or Dukum) aud Diceng, remained within the frontiers of ’ their 
■own kingdom (p. 74) untE the Bulgarian prince Omortag (Mortagon) concluded 
■an armistice in 817 for thirty years with the emperor Leo V, desiring to turn his 
attention to the Franks, who were endangering the Bulgarian kingdom after the 
■expulsion of the Avars from Pannonia. In 818, 822, and 824 requests were made 
to ; Lewis the Pious for admission to the Frankish imperial federation by the 
Praedeneceuts or Eastern Abodrites from the old Servian town of Branicevo 
. '(on. both hanks of the Mlava at the. point of its confluence with the Danube); 
this town had for, the moment , shaken off the Bulgarian yoke, as a result of the 
revolt of the, Paunonian ,, Slovenian Ljndevit (819-828); : a simEar request was 
made by :the::,Timo5ans ' .on, thS' Timok. .Gmortag raised fruitless’ objections to 
.these proposals : in. :824; conducted a successful war against Lewis the Pious 
■ between 827 and ,, 828,5 -and .secured his suqoremaoy over the Pannonian Slavs. 
, However, the BiEganan rule was of no long duration in this quarter ; only the 
district at the months of the Save and Drave remained subject to them until the 
arrival^ of the Magyars. ^ A Bulgarian official was resident in Belgrade as late as 
, S85, jA,botit 835 the " Macedonians,” who had been forcibly removed in 813 to 
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the far side of the Danube from Adriauople and its surroundings, attempted to 
avail themselves of the absence of aoine part of the Bulgarians, who had marched 
■against Thessalonica under their leader Khan Bo(go)ris-Miehael, to flee to the 
Eoinan districts. They actually succeeded in their attempt ; for when l;he Khan 
Malainir (Baldimir, Vladimir), a grandson of Krum, crossed the Danube on this 
news, they inflicted sucli a blow upon him that he was forced to turn for help to 
the Magyars, who then dwelt not far from tlie Danube mouth; in the meantime 
the fugitives found their way safely on board the ships which the emperor 
Theophilus had sent to meet them. 

(a) The Conversion of the Slav Bulgarians to Christianity (S4-0-9:27). — Under 
the Khan Presjam Christianity had already begun to take root in the Bulgarian 
Kmpii’e. His successor, Boris (Bogori's; from 844 to 845, or possibly only from 
852), was largely occupied during the first half of his reign with wars against the 
Greeks, the Serbs, the Oroatians, and the Franks. For the most part his conflicts 
■ended unfavourably. Against the Franks he fought in 853, as an ally of the Mora- 
vian prince Eastislav (p. 233) ; he also fought against the Pauuoniau Slav-s at the 
instigation of Charles the Bald, who had suffered a severe defeat at the hands of 
■ Lewis the German. Boris now joined the East Frankish king, whose son, Karl- 
'inann, had revolted with the help of Eastislav (862). Karlmaiin was beaten; 
Lewis and Boris concluded a treaty of alliance in 864 at Tulin on the Danube, 
which was renewed in 892 by tire emperor Arnulf, and remained in force , for 
■centuries. In the same or in the following year (865) tlie Byzantines ceded to 
the Bulgarians “ Zagoria ” (between tlie important frontier fortress Develtos or 
Valandar and the Iron Gate ; for the shifting the name cf. p. 235). There may be 
•a connection between these and the following events. 

A great transformation had been brought to pa.ss in the spiritual life of the 
whole of the Slav people by the brothers Constantine and Methodios (ct. pp. 78 
■and 233).. By their efforts Christianity ■ spread so rapidly in Lower Pannoma (if 
not under Privina, 848 to 861, then under Kocel or Kozel, 861 to 874) and 
Moravia that the Bulgarian jirince Boris found himself in the midst of powerful 
Christian nobles, whose doctrine he was forced to coirsider indispensable to the 
mainteiianee and security of his kingdom. Boris also became a Christian for 
political reasons (cf. p. 78). At first (864) lie began to negotiate with Pope 
Nicholas 1, through the medium of King Lewis, but afterwards preferred to turn 
to B 3 'zantium ; when he was there baptised he took the name of Michael, in honour 
■of bis godfather the eni]:)eror Michael III. He showed indefatigable energy in 
preaching the new faith to his subjects (and also to the Slavs in the southwest) by 
the founding of seven churches, and by continual threats and exhortations (between 
864 and 867), while he cruelly crushed the revolt of the nobles who remained 
faithful to heathendom ; he even executed their women and children in a most 
■cruel manner and exterminated whole families. 

After a reign of tliirty-six years Boris abdicated, iff 888, in favour of his eldest 
son Vladimir and retreated to a monastery. 'Wlide Symeoii, the youngest son of 
Boris, devoted himself to science in Constantinople with a zeal which afterwards 
procured him the nickname of the "half Greek,” Khan Vladimir led a dissipated 
life, and thereby seriously endangered the work his father had begun; After four 
years .Boris found himself obliged to leave his monastery for a short time for the 
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purpose of depxisiug Vladimir and raising Synieon to tlie throne. Michael Boris 
died on May 2, 907. He is the first of the series of Bulgarian national saints, and 
is revered as the converter of his nation to Christianity. 

Under the government of Symeon (893-927) the Bulgarian state attained it.s 
greatest expansion, lb extended from tire hanks of the Danube to the mountains 
of lihodope and Pindos (.southward from Meseinbiia to Adrianople). Beside.s the 
Danube Bulgarians, he ruled over Macedonia, Thessalia, Epiros, the modern 
Albania (the coast of Corfu as far as Drim, with the exception of some- Byzantine 
sea towns), while Servia paid him tribute. By means of a series of fortunate 
campaigns Symeon brought the East Ilomau Empire to the verge of destruction. 
Tire first inducement to a breach of tlie peace wa,9 given by the, Byzantines tliem- 
selves, who imposed heavy' customs duties upon goods imported from Bulgaria. 
When Symeon was unable to remove this embargo upon Bulgarian trade by dip- 
lomatic means, he declared war ; after he had beaten the guards of the capital in 
several battles, he sent home the Kliazar mercenaries, whom he had captured, with 
their noses cut off. The emperor Leo VI now called to his aid the heathen 
Magyars, who at this time (894) occupied liloldavia and Wallachia. Symeon 
was forced to retire at the end of January, 89.3, before the general Nicephorus Pho- 
oas, who was quickly recalled from Asia Minor, while Bulgaria was devastated as 
far a.s the royal seat of Great Pr&lav (p. 329) by the Magyars and Khazar Kahars 
(p. 325) under Liuntis, tlie son of Arpad, who had been ferried across the Danube 
in the imperial ships. Symeon suflered two defeats, threw himself into the fortress 
of Drster (Silistria), and begged for an armistice from the .Patrician Eustathius, 
Drungarios of the Excubitores. The emperor lieo agreed and recalled his armies. 
Symeon forthwith aiiuiliilate'd the Magyars whom the Byzantine.? had left on his 
side of the Danube (May, 895), and those that were left on the further bank were 
driven away by the Petshenegs, who were in alliance with Symeon (p. 85, above). 
He then secured an advantageous peace from Byzantium by promi.siug the uncon- 
ditional return of the prisoners, including those who had been made by the Magyars 
and purcha.sed from them. Soon, however, the unsatisfactory completion of this 
contract gave him reason to feel fresh dissatisfaction with East Kome ; he broke 
the peace and defeated the Byzantine troops under the new commander of the 
Guards, Katakalos, at Bulgarophygos, not far from Adrianople. The emperor Leo 
was so alarmed at the loss of his general that he even armed the Mohammedan 
pirisoners of war then confined in Gonstantinopole (896). The peace now concluded 
between the Bulgarians and Greeks lasted until the death of the Byzantine 
emperor (911). , 

Symeon, who assumed the title of Bulgarian Czar in 917, employed the years 
of peace in stimulating literary movements. Educated in Constantinople, he was 
a zealous scholar of Christian literature, and did his best to bring home the new 
teaching to his people. After the death of Methodios (885) his disciples lied from 
Moravia and found, a suitable refuge in Bulgaria, as in the other Southern Slav 
ooxintries (p. 235).. sThe reign of the Czar Symeon forms the closing age of the 
..(early Slavonic) Bulgarian literature, though this literature is confined to ecclesi- 
astical writings. The bishop Constantine, the Pope Gregory, John the Exarch, 
;5j, the : jnpnlv Chrabr :(f), 28,6), i-and, other authors at Symeon’s magnificent court, raised 
ecclesiastical literature to a height that justifies comparison with the Latin and 
Greek literature of the period, and also extended it from Bulgaria t(; Servia and 
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Russia. At tlie command of the Czar theological works and translations from the 
(Ireek were comj)osed. Surrounded by scholars, he found time himself for literary 
activity; to him is ascribed the translation of a whole collection of homilies of 
John Chrysostom, to which he gave the title of “Zlato struj(a) (stream of gold). 
We need not he surprised that contemporaries were accustomed to compare him 
with King Ptoleraaios of Egypt. 

In the year 912 Symeon’s peaceful work was interrupted. The emperor Leo 
had died, and iris successor Alexander (p. 85) went out of his way to insult the 
messengers of the Czar Symeou when tliey requested a renewal of the peace. 
Alexander did not feel the weight of Symeoa’s revenge, which was reserved for 
his successor, Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos ; notwithstanding the lielp of 
the Magyars, Servians, and Arabs, the battle of Meseinbria ended with the defeat 
of the Byzantines on August 20, 917. With the exception of Constantinople and 
some parts of the seaboard, almost the whole peninsula fell into the hands of the 
Bulgarians. About the same time the Serbs also came under Symeon’s suprem- 
acy; with the support of Michael W)’sevyc (912-926), the prince of the Soutliern 
Serbs, or Zachlumiaus (p. 281), he imprisoned and executed their liigh Ziipan 
Peter, whose policy favoured the Byzantines, and set up Paul, a relative of the 
murdered man, as his succe3.sor (917). In 919 the Byzantine emperor, who was 
distinguished rather for .scholarship than for political capacity, appointed his field- 
marshal Eomaniis Lakapenos as co-regent against Symeou’s will (p. 86). In 923 
Symeou appeared before the gates of the capital and began negotiations for the 
necessary naval assistance with the Fatemid Fadluu of Kairuau (Quairuvan) and 
captmed Adriauople. It was only anxiety with regard to the Petshenegs and 
Magjmrs in the Noi'th that induced him to coucliide ])eace at the personal request 
of the Roman on September 9, 924 (according to Max Blidinger, as late as Novem- 
ber 9, 926). While Symeou was occupied with Byzautiuin, the Servian Zupan, 
Paul, whom he had set up, was aiming at independence. Symeou sent an army to 
Servia, deposed Paul, and handed over the principality to a certain Zacharias in 
923 ; he, however, also entered into relations with the Byzantines, and was there- 
fore forced to flee from Symeou to Croatia. Symeou was unable to realize his plan 
of bringing Croatia under his supremacy, owing to tlie defeat in 927 of his field- 
marshal Alp bagatur ( Alohogotur). He died on May 27, 927, the greatest Czar of tlie 
Bulgarians, at once a general, a scliolar, and the first pioneer of European culture. 


(d) The Decline and Fall of the Old Bulyarian State imder Peter and. Boris II ; 
the Bogumiles. — Symeon’s carefully constructed state fell to ruins under his son 
Peter (927-969). Under his government the decline of the newly formed stale of 
Old Bulgaria was accelerated by foes within and without. Syiueon had left four 
sons.i Michael, the son of his first marriage, had been confined in a monastery to 
secure the throne to Peter ; the latter had two other- brothers, John and Boyan, who 
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■was popularly supposed to be a magician. The Ej^zantiues, Magyars, Servians, and 
Avars were only awaiting an opportunity to humiliate the youthful Czar. Hard 
pressed on every side, Peter contracted a marriage on September 8, 927, with Maria,, 
tlie granddaughter of the emperor Ilomaniis (cf. p. 49), in order to secure the peace 
of his kingdom with the help of the Grreeks. This step, howe\'er, was destined to 
he fatal to Bulgaria. With the entry of the first Byzantine Czarina, East Eoman 
influence began to take hold of Bulgarian polities, an influence destined to produce 
milimited disaster in the following centuries. Greek tendencies now made them- 
selves felt both in Church and state. The older strain of the Bulgarian people, ilie 
comrades in arms of the Czar Symeon, were dissatisfied with the new state of 
affairs and joined the younger brother John. However, the revolt was soon sup- 
pressed with the help of Byzantine troops; John was taken to Constantinople, was. 
overwhelmed with presents by tire emperor llomauiis, and was married to a noble 
Armenian woman. After a short time the monk Michael, Symeon’s eldest son,, 
also revolted, and placed himself at the head of the malcontents in 929. However, 
he died before he was 'able to drive the .Byzantine courtiers out of the country. 
The continual opposition to Byzantine rai-sgovemment, which was smouldering at 
the court of the Czar, broke out into flame in 963, when the Boljar (noble) Sisinan 
revolted against the weak government, and after a short struggle secured the west- 
ern provinces of Macedonia and Albania (cf. below, p. 336), The Serb,? also broke 
away from Bulgaria, and constant plundering raids irpou the country were ■ made 
by the Magyars and the Turkish mmad people of the Petshenegs.^ Meanwhile, 
however, Peter carried on a luxurioii 5 life amid his Greek relations and courtiers. 

Under the government of this good-natured and cultured Czar the intellectnaL 
life of the Bulgarians was exposed to severe attacks. A few years after the inta’o- 
duction of Christianity into Bulgaria, a special form of opposition made itself felt 
among the people to the teaching of the State Church, which began to decay under 
the influence of the pedantry and precio.sity of Byzantine literature ; while this 
opposition was based upon old religious traditions, it was specially drawn to the 
teaching of a new sect. The not inconsiderable survivals of the heathen Ugxian 
popular mythology and cosmogony, faded remnants of which still exist in those 
districts, formed the basis for the development in Brdgaria of the sect of the 
Bogumiles, whose dualist doctrine was at the outset in harmony with the spirit of 
the, nation. Bogumilism began its career on the Balkan Peninsula with the settle- 
ment of the Armenian Panlicians (p. 69) ; hi 746 Constantine Y Hopronymos 
: had: transported a large number of them from Syria to Thraoe, to act as frontier 
guards, and a persecution initiated by Basil about 870 can only have increased 
their numbers. In the first half of Peter’s reign the Pope Bogumil appeared in 
Bulgaria; he was also known as Jeremias, and came forward as the reformer of the 
Paulieian doctrine, Hi.s teaching was merely a new stage in the steady develop- 
ment of a doctrine formed by the mixture of Syi’ian, Persian, and Greek theories 
with fragmeiitsiof CJhtisbiaiiity;^ marked by a; gradual conformation to Chris- 
: though at the same time the remnants of the old heathen cosmogony, 

derived IVom the Ugrian religion, were not cast away.. .According to the traditions, 
of the Ugrians, God created the world with the lielp -of :Satan, who eventually 
desires to sbcui’o the chief power for himself. .Erom this division proceed the 

t Of. p, 343, tod Konst. Jtrecek in the KgTjty-ninth Annuftl of the Sitzungsbericlite der kouiglich. 
Whnaachen GesellscUaft der ■WissenseliattBn, 
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good and tlie evil principles. According to Eogumil, tlie good divinity was a. 
perfect Triune being, the creator of tlie jierfect and unseen w'orld, inhabited liy 
spiritual beings; while the bad divinity, Satan,- or the devil, created the idsible^ 
changeable world, the cosmos animate or inanimate. The opposition arising from 
this contrast between matter and sjiirit exists, according to the moral philosopliy' 
of the Bogumiles, only in the soul of man. “The soul is an angel fallen from 
heaven, imprisoned in the body, which will return to its formei' home after tbe- 
last death.” Besides the Scri)itnres, the Bogumiles liad many oLhei' writings,, 
which, together with their preaching, they spread over the wliole of liurojie.. 
Bogumil himself made a (iollectiou of apocrypjhal writings, vdiich were counted 
among the sacred books by his adlierents. His gloomy doctrine, which jwonovinced 
the damnation o£ all animate nature, dominated the minds of the masses, whereas- 
the nobility clung more closely to the powerful Eastern Ghurcli. 

This intellectual movement brought mischief enough upon the Czar Peter, In 
the year 963 the imperial throne of lEzantium ^vas ascended by .'Nicephorus II 
Phocas (p. 80) ; at his seciret instigation the Eussian prince (Svjatoslav, Svetoshn') 
invaded Bulgai'ia in August, 968, and devastated the counlr}" vdth the support of 
the Byzantines.! .The nobility joined tlie Greeks, wliile the common people,, 
whose minds wmre clouded by tlie teaching of Bogumil, resigned themselves to 
\ uiet neutrality. Hicephonis, howei’er, soon perceived that ho had brouglit a daii- 
g 'I'ous enemy into his own neiglihourliood in the person of the Eussiaiis, and 
St; lured a peace, which was to have been confirmed by the doulde marriage of two 
Byzantine prinoea with Bulgarian jiriiicesaes. Peter also sent his sons Boris and 
Eomanus to Oonstautinojde to lie educated; he himself enjoyed this doubtful 
peace only for a short time ; he died on Jannaiy 30, 969, leavdng liis tottering' 
throne to his sou Boris II. Attracted by the prosperitj' of the Haniilie districts,. 
Svjatoslav invaded the country wdlli his Eiissians for the second time in the sum- 
mer of 969, took the title of Czar and e.stalilislied himself in the eountiy ; this 
was a deathblow t(.) Old Bulgaria, after an existence of three hundred years. In 
97.1 the new Byzantine emperor John Tzimisces (p. 87) freed Bulgaria from the 
Eussians, but incorporated it with the Byzantine Empire. Boris II was foi.'ced to 
abdicate, and his younger brotlier Eoinauus was made aii euiiucli. 

(c) The Sisrnanids of West Buhjaria. {963-1014). — Western Bulgaria alone 
continued an independent existence niuler Sisinau 1, who had secured his inde- 
piendence under the Cz-ar Peter in 9G3. He left behind him four soim ; o.C these 
Ills successor, the Czar I.)avid, fell In battle against the nomad Wallachians, while 
Moses lost liLs life in an attack upon Seres; the third sou, Aaron, was executed by 
tlie orders of his youngest brother, Samuel (ef. p. 49). Samuel now ascended the 
throne of Western Bulgaria, and retained it for almo.st four decades, amid great 
confusion (976-1014). His domestic policy wa.s guided by one great principle,, 
to avoid arousing the hostility either of the Grlliodox Church, which was pre- 
eminent in the country and enjoyed the support of the powerful nobles (bolyars),' 
or of the Eoigaii Church, which had conferred the Czar’s crown upon him, as 
before upon Syineon and Peter, or again of the Bogumiles, who were spread 
throughout the country., ■ . 

1 See tho plate facing this page, “ A Cavalry Fi^t between Bulgarians and Eussians in the Tenth 
Centiu-y.” . 
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After the death of the emperor Tzimisces (976) tlie throne of Byzantium was 
ascended by two youtlis of the family of Basil I, the brotliers Basil II and Con- 
stantine VIII ; revolts thereupon In-oke out in every corner of the wide empire. 
This induced the Czar Samuel to liberate the Bulgarians in Moesia, who had been 
hastily subdued, and to restore the kingdom of Symeon vdthin its former bound- 
aries. However Basil II, who was a cruel ruler, notwitlustanding his moiaastio 
mode of life, had made it his object, immediately upon entering upon his govei'u- 
ment, to bring about the complete subjugation of the Bulgarians. Samuel invaded 
Thrace and marched upon Thessaly and Helia.s, devastating the country as he 
went. A battle was fought on the isker between lehtiman and Simokov in 981, 
at Stoponiau (Stiponje) ; Basileios liimself had the utmost difficulty in escaping to 
Philippopolis. A peace of fifteen years succeeded, partly interrupted by a fruitless 
attempt to besiege Sofia (9S7). Meanwhile Samuel concpierecl tlie coasts of the 
Adriatic and made the Servian piiuce John Vladimir his vas,sal. In the year 
996 a second war broke out against Basil II, and on this occasion the Bulgarian 
army was aimihilated on the hanks of the Spereheios. In the following years the 
Byzantines occupied the Bulgarian country without striking a blow (only the fortress 
of Pernik or Peringrad on the Struma held out in 1002 as vigorously as afterwards 
in 1016) ; the result was that at the outbreak of the last war Samuel was in pos- 
session only of Western Macedonia, Albania, and the environs of Sofia. In the 
south of the passes of Kl(e)idion and Kirabalongon (Kimpolung in Roumania), 
his army was annilulated on July 29, 1014, on the Bdlasitza mountain (Valathista, 
cf. p. 88; aecoi'ding to Wilh. Gbtz on the upper Stnuna, between Hupuica and 
Samokov in Western Bulgaria). The Czar escaped with difficulty to Piilep. 
Basil II put out the eyes of all his Bulgarian prisoners, gave every hundred of 
them a one-eyed man as a guide, and thus allowed them to return home. Samuel was 
unable to bear up under this heavy blow, and died suddenly on September 16, 1014. 

(/) The Byzantine Siqmmacy {1018-1186 ). — 'Under Samuel’s son and suc- 
cessor, Gabriel (Radomir), the Greeks again invaded Bulgaria, In 1015 Gabriel 
was murdered, while hunting, by his cousin, John Vladislav, probably at the insti- 
gation pf the emperor Basileios II. The negotiations for peace set on foot by the 
murderer led to no result, and Basil II declined to abandon his object. A fresh 
army invaded Bulgaria. In the spring of 1018 Jolxa Vladislav fell in battle 
before Durazzo. After a short and desperate struggle, his son Fruzin surrendered 
and vvas appointed commander of the Court Guards by the emperor. From the 
year, 1018 onwards Bulgaria for full one hundred aud fifty years no longer formed 
an obstacle to, the expansion of the Byzantine Empire, which had never been 
more pDowerful in, the Balkan Peninsula since the time of Marcianus, Leo I, and 
Justinian I. : , The, work of the great Czar Symeon had been destroyed (cf, p. 88). 
Most of the Bolyars were given posts at the Byzantine court by Basil. Eatharina, 
a daughter of John Vladislav (cf. p. 49), and the last Czarina Maria, lived in Con- 
s^tantinople as ladies .of the court, while high military posts were given to the 
Sismanid princes. The - Bulgarian Church retained its independence, but its 
supreme head was no longer , to: he called patriarch, hut archbishop. The country 
was divided into districts , ov::,themata, each under the government, of a Strategus ; 

, as these officials usually .occupied their posts only for a year, they did their best to 
exhaust the wealth of their respective provinces with all speed. 
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After the death of Basil II the East Eoman Eiripire entered upon a period of 
decay (p. 89). Peter Deljau (Deleauos), supposed j;o be the .sou of tlie uufoitunate 
Gabriel, escajjed from captivity and was welcomed by tlie natiipi a.s Czar in 1040. 
At the same time the Slavs at Durazzo 'proclaimed tlie warrior Tichomii; a.s Czar; 
however, he was soon deposed and stoned to death Ijy tlie people. Deljiui, as .sole 
ruler, then undertook an expedition agaiu.st Tliessaloniea, where Manuel Ibatzes 
(Ivac), the chamberlain of the emperor Michael IV, went ovet to the Bulgarians 
with the army and the imperial treasury. Epirus and Hellap, weary of the extor- 
■fcions of the Strategi, joined Deljau. He, however, unfortunately appointed Alusiau, 
the younger brother of John Vladislav (p. 49) a.s co-regent in SejJemlier, 1040, 
anti byway of thanks wa.s drugged and blinded liy him on July 3, 1041, and .seiit 
to Byzantium. For thi.s reason the Bulgarian revolt came to an end in December 
of the same year. 

Immediately afterwards (1048-1053) Bulgaria became the scene of dreadful 
struggles witli the pure Turkisli race of the Petsheuegs or Patziinik.s (p. .334), wlio 
had long before embraced the Mohammedan I'aitli; they liad bahu driven out of 
their stepjies fny^i the I,ower Dnnulie to the Crimea by the kindred race of the 
Kuinanians, and had e.stal)lislied themselves on either side of tlie Balkans siiortly 
before 1048. On the further side eleven trilies wore settled, about eigiity tliou- 
saiid iu number, under their Khan Tirach, while two tribes, amounting to twenty 
thousand heads, had accepted baptism under tlieir cliief Kegen, received settle- 
n; jnts in the Dobrudza, and now joined tin; Byzantines, at the end of 1048, iji 
c iiupieriiig their relatives on the other side of the Danube. The prisoners were 
E ittled b}' Oonstautiue IX. Monomachos (p. 90) hi the valleys of the western 
■ aouutain district, in those of Sofia and Nis, and in Northern Macedonia (in tlie 
plain of' Ovepolje). Some of them were also employed as mereeuarie,s in Asia 
Minor ; but in that country they revolted in 1049, and after a vigorous struggle 
concluded a thirty years’ peace with Ea.steru Pome, and I'etreated for the ].i'iost 
part bej'oud the llanube iu 1054, leaving behind them iiermauent remains and 
tr;j,ces of their oeeupatiou. In 1064 they helped the llyzantiues to drive hack an 
invasion of s.ixty thousand Kunianian.s. In 1073 and 1086 they gave tlieir sup- 
port to Bulgarian revolt.s against r>yzantiun) and the Dohrudza. It was not until 
April 29, 1091, that the Byzantine ai'inies, after sulfering a series of defeats, were 
victorious at the battle of Lehuniou, and with the help of the Kuuianiaiis were able 
to put an cud to the devastations caused by the savage Petsheuegs (p, 92). Once 
more the prisoners were forced to settle in Macedonia, or were occupied elsewhere 
in the empire a.s military coloiu.st.s. I’eteheneg archers opposed the crusadei's of 
Peter of Amiens in 1069 and the Normans of Boheiuund in 1097. 

During the Byzantine supremacy the sect of the Bogumiles developed a ivholly 
unexpected vigour. Notwithstanding the repeated and cruel perseoutions instituted 
by ditfereut emperors (Alexio.s had their chief elder Basil, together with his twelve 
“apostles,” burnt in Constantinople in lllS), the Bogumile doctrine spread west- 
wards by way of the Byzantine settlements in Lower Italy. In Germany the 
adlierent.s of this belief were known as Cathari, in Italy and Bosnia as Patarenes, 
iu France as Albigenses. In opposition to the unlimited dualism of former times 
(p. 334), to whifjh the Macedonians clung tenaciously, a second part}^ rose in 
Bulgaria during the military confusion of the tenth century, which was marked by 
a belief iu a moderate form of monotheism, and explained the existence of Satan 
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not as a jirimovdial being, but as a fallen angel. The Bogiunil belief is of great 
importance in. tlie history of human civilizatiuii it is, moreover, a very remark- 
able pheuoineuon that such a religious moveiuent, originating (,)u Bulgarian soil, 
should have accpiired iutiueuce over the people of Wc.steru Europe, The struggle 
initiated by this doctriue against the llomair priesthood eventually led to liberation 
from the papal oppression. lu this respect the Bulgarian Bogiunil doctriue con- 
tained the germs of the moveiuent that was to develop into the great Keformation, 


{[/} The, Second Foundation of an Lulepcndent State under the Asenids 
(1197~J‘397). — ^ While Bulgaria was exposed under the Greek yoke to disruptive 
forces both internal and external, the Byzantine Empire was also tottering to its 
fall. The Kuinanians were established in the Danube territories, the i.slands and 
the shores of the xEgean Sea were devastated by the Normans and Saracens, 
while in Asia Minor the empire was threatened by the Seljulc power. When the 
emp,eror Isaac II Angelos (p. 97) desired to enter upon a marriage with Margareta, 
the daughter of the Hungariau king Bdla (1172-1196), his plans were checked by 
want of money. Eresh taxes were imposed, and the Bulgarians and Wallachians 
in particular were subjected to oppressive extortion. The dissatisfied parties 
were led by two brothers of an old Bolyar family, Peter and Jo(h)annes As6n. 
Peter was crowned Czar of the Bulgarians and Greeks in 1186, and an archbishop 
independent of the patriarch of Constantinople was set up in Trnovo. The rebels 
were scattered by the Byzantines after some battles, and their leaders were forced 
to take refuge beyond the Danube with the Kumaniaus (pp. 92 and 337) ; hut in 
1187 Ascu appeared in alliance with the revolted party at home. In the ye ar 
1187 the Byzantines had recovered the corpse of St. Jolm or Ivan 
946), a costly relic, which Bela had carried off to Gran from Serdica|as y'b 

Sofia) in 1183; in 1188 they succeeded in capturing the Bulgarian /Wy 

treachery, and an amistice was concluded. On April 10, 1195, Isaa(“ 
thrown by his own brother Alexius III and blinded, when the campap- ...linst 
the Bulgarians once more ended withoup: results However, in the upl . /ff his 
career Asfin I, who had made Trnovo his capiital, was killed in his pah^. 1 1196 
by the Bolyar Ivanko, a moimtain chieftain of Kricim in Rhodope (If-e -1200); 
he called himself Alexius, and married the Greek princess Theodora. titer now 
took over the government in ooujuuction with his youngest brother Kjp lojau; but 
he was also murdered after a short time by one of his eompatripts (IISO- 

■In alliance with the Kumanians, Kalojan: or Joanhisz - (Il97-"12p7 ; p. lOD^ 
. made; annual invasions into Thrace and .Macedonia, where he .supported the. revolt 
i of . ;, the Bolyar Dobromir Strez (Stregan ; the Greek Ohrj^ses), who:!:>^^^ the 
highland of Yardat from the Byzantine Empire in 1199. , In 1201. th© Byzantines 
were obliged to conclude peace with Eaiojan and to leave in his poVer the dis- 
tricts he had conqricred. The Bulgarian Empire, restored by this meaji-S, extended 
under his government from' Belgrade to the Lower Marica and to th^ Black Sea, 
from the mouths of the Daunbe to the Slrymon. This frontier w(s disturbed 
by tbe Tlungarian kini Emeiich (1196-1204). ’ Although Kalojan induced the 
itumanians to devastate the territory of the Servian prince Ylkan Yolkau, Vlk, 
■\Vukaii, p. 290), who was indepDendent of Hungary, none the less tB Hungarians 

' 1 Of. the Sistotia Bogoffljfoiffim,'! hyifelj, Ohn Wolf, Wittenberg, 1712, a bOoL®"^ fery soaroe. 
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captured from liim five bishoprics in Lower Moravia. ’With the object of confirm-^ 
ing his royal title abroad, Kaloj an. applied to Pope Innocent III reipifisting a grant 
of the title of Emperor, and of a patriarch for liis kingdom independent of Con- 
stantinople (1202). In I'eturu Bulgaria was willing to submit definitely to the 
papal supremacy. Innocent III sent Cardinal Leo of Santa Croce to Bulgaria in 
1203; he crowned Kalojan on November S, 1204, with the royal diadem, after 
consecrating the arehbisliop Basil of Trnovo as X'l'imate of Bulgaria on the previous 
day. Kalojan accepted the Iriugly crown, but afterwards invariably styled himself 
Czar (Emperor), and arbitrarily altered tire title of Primate to that of “Patriarch.” 
This union of Bulgaria and Eome had, moreover, no inllueuce upon worship or 
doctrine. 

Meanwhile Kalojan’s position had been entirely altered by the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire. Count Baldwin of Flanders (cf. p. 340) was ci.'owued emperor 
in the Church of St. Sofia at Constaiitiiiople. Numerous petty .kingdoms appeared 
in the Balkan Peninsula (p. 103). Kalojau’s position became move dangerous 
every day. He was cunning enough to offer a treaty of peace to Baldwin, but the 
proposal was hauglitily rejected by the Erauk. Aii opportunity for a conuter strolce 
was afforded Kalojan by the revolt of the Greek jiopulatiou, ^vh.o offered him the 
imperial crown. In alliance with the Kmnanians, Kalojan occupied Adrianople, 
and there fought a decisive battle on the 14th or 15tii of April, 1205, with, the 
advan(?iiig Baldwin; the Latin emperor and liis army were utterly defeated. 
However, for thirteen months (1.205-120G) the Duke of Philippopolis, Kenier de 
Trit, held out at Stauimaka against the overwhelming forces of the enemy. Kalo- 
jau, however, met with an unexpected and premature fate. In the course of the 
.siege of Thes.salonica, the king of which town, Boniface, had been killed by the Bul- 
garians of that district at a day’s journey from Mosyuopolis, Kalojan was stabbed 
in his sleep at the end of Jnljy 1207, by tlie Kiiinaniaus of Manestra, probably at 
the in-stigation of his wife. He died on tlic following day (probably October 8, 
1207), one of the greatest in-inces of Bulgaria, notwithstanding his cruelty. 

Boril (Boris 11; 1207 to 1218), a nephew of Kalojan, seized the Bulgarian 
tlirone in Trnovo, and married the widowed Czarina (one of the accomplices of the 
murder ?). The legitimate heira to the throne, the soim of A.sen, Johannes AaOu 
and Alexander, fled to llussia. The great empire which Kah.)jan had acquired and 
maintained witli his .strong hand entered upon its decline. Buril pos.sessed his 
uncle’s In, St for conquest, hut not his generalship or hi.s statesmanlike forethought. 
He became entangled in war with the Franks, who were now in possession of the 
greater j)art of the old Byzantine Empire, and was utterly defeated by the emperor 
Henry (p. 103) at Philippopolis on July 31, 1208 ; he then confined his attention 
■entirely to the suppression of disturbances at home. The Bogurail doctrine had 
obtained so firm a hold on men’s minds that the people, weary of continual war 
and oppre,s.sion, longed for peace and quiet. The Czar’,s plans of conquest were 
opposed even by the court circles. Boril liad rightly recognised the reason for 
the fact, and assembled a synod of clergy in Trnovo on February 11, 1211. Tire 
synod pronoimoed an anathema upon tlie Bogumil doctrine, and translated a legal 
code, written against them, from the Greek; the best known adherents of the doc- 
trine were imprisoned or banished at BoriTs command. In 1213 the emperor 
Henry, abandoned by all his . allies, agreed to a marriage with BoriTs daughter 
Maria, in the hope that the Bulgarian prince would support him in a campaign 
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against the Serbs. Boril certainly equipped an auxiliary force, but wa.s forced to 
send it against J ohannes As§n, who had returned from Eu.ssia and had collected 
a large following. The re.sult was that the Czar Boril was taken prisoner and 
blinded in 1218; the emperor Henry had died at Thessalonioa two years previ- 
ously (June 11, 121(1). 

Johannes Asen II, one of the noblest characters of his time, now ascended the 
Bulgarian throne as Czar (1218-1241). His memory as a luiinane and politic 
governor still survives among tlie nation. The Byzantine Georgios Akropolita 
(died 1282), the great logothetes or chancellor of tlie em])eror Vatatze, relates of 
him that all his contemporaries regarded liim as a remarkable and fortunate man ; 
“he never turned liis arms upon the people at home for their destruction nor 
stained his reputation by the murdo' of the Greek, s, a.s his predecessors among the 
Bulgarian rulers had been wont to do. Hence he was beloved, not only by tlie 
Bulgarians, but also by the Greeks and other peoples.” Hi.s eH'orts were chiefly 
directed to raising the prosperity of his country rather than to conquest; yet 
under his rule Bulgaria acquired an amount of territory wdiich it never possessed 
either before or afterwards. A special case in point is the acquisition of the 
important Byzantine frontier fortress Beroii (Augusta Traiana, Stara Zagora, on the 
southern slope of tlie Sredna Gora). The shores of Asen’s kingdom were washed 
by three seas. Once again, for tlie first time since the days of the Czar Samuel, 
all the Bulgarian Slavs \vere reunited under one rule; this continued until 1230, 
with the exception of the niounlnin principality of Kridim, wliere a nephew of 
Kalojan, the Despot Slav (Sthlabos or Esklas; p. 103) of M’elenikon, had been liv- 
ing since 1207, and from 1208 had been a friend of the Latin emperor Henry, who 
•gave him his illegitimate daughter to wife. About 1220 Asen II married Mario, 
the daughter of Andreas II of Hungary (cf. genealogical tree on page 340), and 
attempted to secure the existence of his kingdom both at home and abroad by 
various peaceful means, especiall)^ by prudent marriages of hi.s daughters. 

Meanwhile a new state had arisen in the Pindos territory lietween the Gulf of 
Corinth and the Marica, founded by Theodoros Angelos, the ruler of Epirus ; within 
a short period he conquered Achrida, Prilep, Pelagouia, Durazzo, Corfu (1215), and 
Thessalonioa, and styled himself henceforward “Emperor of the Eomaioi” (1222). 
Asen oonoluded a compact with Theodoros, to whose brother Manuel he gave, 
about 1225, his illegitimate daughter Maria to wife. Notwithstanding the rela- 
tionship thus brouglit about, Tiieodoros soon attempted to conquer the kingdom 
of As§n. A decisive battle was fought in April, 1240, at the village of Klokotnica, 
between Philippopolis and Adrianople, where Theodoros was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Adrianople, witli almost the whole of Macedonia and Albania as far as 
Durazzo, fell into the hands of the conqueror. He set up his own son-in-law, 
Manuel, who now assumed the title of Emperor in the remnants of the kingdom 
of Epirus and in Thessalouica. He secured the obedience of the Servian king, 
Stephen Vladislav, by giving him one of his daughters to wife in 1231. 

.After thus securing peace, Johannes As6n II devoted his entire attention to 
the internal organisation of his kingdom. By his splendid buildings he trans- 
formed his capital into one of the, most beautiful towns in the whole peninsula. 
In 1231 he rebuilt the fortress of Cepelarska Eeka at Stenimaehos (the Bulgarian 
inscription upon it was defaced some two centuries ago by Greek “ patriots ”), H(', 
supported trade and commerce by conferring extensive privileges not only upon 
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natives, but also upon foreigners, especially the peop' 

the whole carrying trade of the Balkan Peninsula: ji© of Eagusa, who then had 
secure the recognition and the independence of / on their hands (p. 302). To' 
G-reeks, he concluded an alliance in 1234 with th; the Bulgarian Church by the^ 
Vatatzes of hTicaia (p. 104) against the Latin ^ emperor Johannes III Dukas 
between his nine 'year old daughter Helena an/ rlmpire, and arranged a marriage^ 
the son of Vatatzes, who was eleven years of a J Theodoros (the second Lasoaris),. 
country as far as Constantinople, although the (dge. The allies now devastated the 
consequence by Pope Gregory IX on May 25, Jzar As5n was excommunicated in 
nised the growing power of his ally, he sud/ ,:36. When, however, AsSn recog- 
Vatatzes and brought home the daughter he In^ denly broke off the alliance with 
by tlie tolerance which Asen showed to t^f W q betrothed to Theodoros. Irritated 
. Latin emperor Baldwin II, who was still a . m Bognmiles, and spurred on by the 
Bdla IV to begin a crusade against As6u on \ minor, Gregory IX commanded King 
were able to occupy Wallachia Minor, and lYirebruary 27, 1238. *?The Hungarians, 
garia and Kumania. A new wave of migrff assumed the title of King of P>ul- 
(p. 338), driven out of their habitation by t! ^tion then advanced. ■ The Kumauians 
Eussia, fled partly (in seven tribes) to Hursbe Mongols, who were advancing from 
Bulgaria, and partly to Thrace in Asia Minor, aary, partly to the friendly state of 
ten thousand of them as military colonists by 'Vj.where settlements were assigned to. 
formed the nucleus of the mixed people of tlv "atatzes. One fragment only, which, 
old home. Moldavia, Wallachia, and the uort. q Hogai Tartars, remained in their 
for a long time known as Kumania. In the yeihern shore of the Sea of Azov were 
Kumanians, marched upon Thrace, to capture Hu ^ar 1239 As6n, strengthened by the 
he received the news of the death of his wife and A Greek citadels. There, however, 
returned home. In the year 1240 As6n married iison in Truovo of a plague, and he 
emperor Theodoros Angelos, whom he had kept iiS^iene, the daughter of the Epirot 
before blinded ; however, he died in June, 1241. ''confinement and had shortly 
Under the successor of AsCn II, Kaliman I (Kolonr„, 
a minor, the Tartars returned from Croatia and Eussia bp), 1241-1246, who Wasi 
Bulgaria (Vol, 11, p. 176), their steps being marked by cou. 3 ,vay of Servia and 
Kaliman died very suddenly, probably from poison. The formei"nual devastation, 
the emperor Vatatzes of Nicma, immediately seized the whole courp.ally of As6n II, 
and Northern Macedonia, while Michael II of Epirus ^ occupies, pj-y of Ehodope 
.r, Kama luilijiown ; an Angelos Koiniienos, illegitimate brother of Andi'onikoa Aiige.l Albania and 
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Western Macedonia. The brother of Kalinian, Michael Asen, who was also a 
minor (1246-1257), could make no head again, st Vatatzes, and concluded peace 
with him. In 1254 Perustica also fell, shattered by the Byzantine siege engines. 
Vatatzes died on October 30, 1254, and was succeeded by his son Theodoros II 
Laskaris, who had married Helena, the daughter of A.s&n II. Michael As6n 
attempted to wrest the territory he had lost from Ids brotlier-in-law in 1246, but 
in 1256 was forced to conclude peace and to leave all tlie Bulgarian pn.s, sessions 
in Ehodope and Macedonia to the Byzantines. I’ho Bulgarian throne became 
weaker and weaker. In the year 1257 Micliael Ason wa.s overthrown by his 
cousin Ivaliman II ; he, however, died unexpectedly shortly afterwards. 

The Bolyars now chose the Serb Coiastautine as Czar (12,58-1277); he was 
a grandson of Stefan (Syineon) Nernanja, and posse.ssed exten.si.vB territory in 
Bulgaria. He had married Irene, the granddaugliter of Asen II (cf. genealogical 
table oil page 340), and took tJie name of Constantiue Asen. During liia govern- 
ment Michael VIII Palaiologos (p. 107) captured Constantinople in (lie summer 
of 1261 and put an end to the Frankish dondnion. At that time the Czar 
Constantiue was forced to turn Ids attention to Hungary. Between 1260 and 
1264 Prince Stejihau, who had lieen intrusted with the administration of Tran- 
sylvania, undertook five cam^iaigns against the Bulgarians and withdrew to the 
frontier walls of Trnovo ; though he did not definitely occupy the country, still he 
assumed the title “King of Bulgarin ” when lie ascended the throne of Hungary 
as Stefan V (1270-1272). After the death of Irene T.askari3, the wife of 
Constantine, in 1270, the Czar married Maria, the ideoe of Michael VITI, in 1272 
(p, 110). When he failed to obtain possession of her dowry, the towns of. 
Mesemhria and Ancldalo.s, lie entangled the Byzantine inler in a war, which 
miglit have pr(.)ved serious for East Home had it not heen for the interference of 
Hogai Khan, a chieftain of the “ Golden Horde” (Vol. II, p. 180). Micliael VIII 
was the more ready to begin negotiations for peace as ]d.s allie.s, tlio Albanians of 
Herat (1273), had de, sorted, in pursuance of their Angevin policy, and a far more 
dangerous enemy had arisen in the person of the Angevin Charles I of Kaples, who 
rapidly found allies in Servia and Bulgaria. 

(/(-) Ivajlo and the Terkrids (1277-1323). — Constantine then happened to 
break a limb and fell seriously ill, with tlie re.sult that his movcnieiits were 
impeded. The consecpieut inactivity of the Czar proved fatal to Bulgarifi. Maria 
Paheologa, the second wife of Constantiue, wiio ivas acting as regent for her 
young son Michael, “horn under the purple,” took the power for herself (1277). 
With a view to checking lier most dangerous rival, the lirdf independent de.spot 
Jacob Svetslav, a descendant of the Iliissiau family wdio had been established by- 
Stefan V in the Western Balkans, she invited him- to Trnovo, and recognised him, 
at a solemn service as her “son,” who wms to he henceforward co-regent with her 
own .son Michael. However, in the .same year, .1277, Svetslav lost his life through 
the intrigues of his “ mother.” The Nogai Tartars again invaded the defenceless 
kiiigilom ; thereupon Haiduk Ivajlo .Laehairas (also, known as Brdoka), originally 
a sliopherd, played upon the minds of the people by his prophecies, gathered a 
band of compatriots and twice defeated the Tartars. He soon announced that the 
saints had appointed him to the throne of Bulgaria. The hard-pressed people 
believed him', and Bolyars and even' courtiers were numbered among his adherents. 
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The CKav Constantine i:ose from his sick-bed and marched upon him with those 
who remained faithful; but Constantine’s forces were scattered, and lie liiinself 
was slain, without being able to strike a blow (in the winter of 1277). Ivajlo 
now ascended the Bulgarian throne as Czar (1277-1271)). These proceedings in 
Bulgaria had roused the greate.st anxiety at the Byzantine court. Tlie eiupieror 
Michael hastily married his daughter Irene to a lueiuber of the family of the 
Aseuids, who then raised a claim to the Bulgarian crown as the Czar Johannes 
Asen III. Meanwhile the intriguing Czarina Maria celebrated .lier union with 
Ivajlo, and had herself crowned together with him (.1278). Attacked simultane- 
ously by the Mongols and Byzantines, Ivajlo was unable to maintain his position, 
and disappeared at the outset of 1279. 

Maria, who was with child by the usurper, wa.s sent into confinement at 
Adrianople. Johannes Asbn III, a feeble and subservient character, entered upon 
the government, while the people supported the Bolyar Geoi'g Terterii, who was 
descended from a noble Kumaniau family and related to the most powerful 
families of Bulgaria. With the object of securing the support of this dangerous 
rival, Asen III gave him hi.s daughter in marriage ; the “ r)esp(A ” Terterii wa.s 
forced to send his former wife to Bulgaria and his son Svetslav (the Slav name 
will be observed) to Nikaia as hostages. .At that point Ivajlo, who was supposed 
to he dead, suddenly appeared with a large following before the gates of Trnovo. 
'The emperor Michael VIII sent two armies in the summer of 1280 to the help 
-of his hard-pressed son-in-law, but both were annihilated. Johannes AsOn III 


fled to Constantinople; Georg Terterii I was crowned Czar (1280). Ivajlo fled to 


the south of Eus.sia to seek help from Nogai Kluui. There he met his enemy 


Johannes AsOn III. Nogai Khan amused himself for a time by making empty 
promises to the rivals, until he finally beheaded Ivajlo. AsOn III had somo 
trouble in escaping the .same fate. Charles I of Naples found Georg Terterii I 
.a valuable help again.st the Byzantines. A French army, -which landed on the 
Balkan Peninsula and obtained Albanian reinforcements, was annihilated by the 
Greeks at Herat at the beginning of April, 1281. The Sicilian vespers, (March 
30, 12S2) put an end to the further pdan of Charles I. On December 11, 1282, 
Michael VIII died, and his successor Androniciis II concluded peace with the 
Bulgarian Czar (1248) ; for their common Mongolian enemy was once more 
threatening their frontiers. However, Geoi-g Terterii was able to offer but feeble 
u’esistance to the attack of the Tartars ; he was forced to conclude peace and to 
give .one of his daughters to the son of the Nogai Khan. None the less the 
hordes msLablished them.selves in the empire, and Georg Terterii was driven 
out of the country and imprisoned at Byzantium, 

: The Mongols now placed the Bolyar Smilec, who had married the granddaughter 
of AndronicusTI, onthe Bulgarian throne (about 1292). Nogai Kban shortly after- 
wards fell in; a: battle against Toktu, the ruler of the “Blue Horde” in Western 
.Eiptjak (12fl,0A312)., ,His son Ghokij who assumed that he had hereditary rights 
; . to . Bulgaria as the . step-son of Terterii, made an alliance with . Theodor Svetslav 
, .;;(S.vetoslav), who had,spent,..his .childhood in Nikaia, and drove out Smilec. How- 
v.Keyer, Svetslav c intruder unawares and had him strangled by 

J ewish exocuti oners. His government (1295-1322) wa.s at first by no means devoted 
. to the works of peace. For three years he carried on war with Byzantium and 
. coxupuered some towns and fortresses on the Hfumus. Togetlier with the Czar, 
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Ill's uncle Eltimir played an important part in the country as despot of Knm on 
the Eastern slope of the Balkans. The Byzantine Empire was at that time hard 
pressed on every side ; Ertogrul, the leader of the Osman enemies, had founded a 
small kingdom about 1250, Bithyni a, which had been extended to the shores of 
the Propontis by his son Osman in 1801 (p. 121). The .second half of the reign 
of Svetslav, which lasted almost twenty-eight years, was a time of peace at home 
and abroad ; in 1320 he married a granddaughter of tlie old Andronicus IT. 

After the death of Theodor Svetslav, his son Georg Terterii II a.scendeJ the 
Bulgarian throne in 1322. In that year he occupied Philippopolis, but in 1323 
the town wa.s lost by his Pius.sian lield-marshal Ivan, owing to the treachery of 
the Greek citizen, s, and fell into the hands of Andronicus the younger. In the 
same year the last descendant of Terterii died. 

{%) The Last Sismayiids at Trnovo {1.3%3-lo9S \ — The Bolyars now chose 
Michael as their Czar (1323-1330); he was the lialf JCuman despot of Bdyn 
(Vidin, Widdin), and was a son of the despot Slsmaii; with him begins tlie third 
and last dynasty of the Bulgarian kingdom at Trnovo, that of the Sismanid.s. At 
that time (1327) civil war was raging between Andronicus III and his grandfather 
the emperor Andronicus II, who borrowed two thousand Kumanians from Servia. 
The Czar Michael, who in 1325 had divorced his Servian wife Anna (of. p. 292, and 
the genealogical tree on page 340) and had married the widow of hi,s predecessor, 
a sister of Anclronicu.s tlie younger, joined first one and then another Andronicus 
with the object of cajituring Constantinople, and thus realising the dream of the 
ancient Czars. However, his plan did not succeed. Constantinople was concpiered 
on May 24, 1323, by Andronicus III, who deposed his grandfather, aged sixty 
(p. 109). To secure his kingdom for the future the Czar Micliael conceived, the 
dangerous idea of destroying the neighbouring state, the rise of which threatened 
his existence. In alliance with the Byzantines, Tartars, and Wallacliians he 
inarched against Stephan IJvo.s III (p. 291). A decisive battle was fouglit on 
June 28, 1330; at Velbiizd (Kiistindil), at that time a Servian town. The Bulga- 
rian army was defeated and the Czar Michael lost his life. The Servian king 
erected a church of the Ascension on the battlefield near tlie village of Nikolicevci 
on the Sovolstica, with three cupolas, which is now in ruins, and placed his sister 
Anna, Michael’s divorced wife, and her son .‘sismati II on the throne. However, 
the real power of the Bulgarian kingdom was broken. Ste].)liau Uros III wa.s taken 
prisoner and strangled, and Stephan Du.saii was crowned king on Septeuiber 8, 
1331. Meanwhile the Bulgarian Bolyars revolted against their Czarina. Anna 
fled to Servia and Si.sman II to the Tartars, whence he travelled to Constantinople, 
and finally settled in Naples under the name of Louis, where he died in 1333. 

The Bolyar.s then appointed John Alexander as Czar (1331-136.5), a nephew of 
the Czar Michael, and son-in-law of the Konmanian prince Ivanko Barasab. He 
took the surname of Asen, and married his sister Helena to Stephan Dusan, who 
had entered upon his government almost at the same time, and thus brought about 
an alliance between; Servia, Bulgaria, and Bessarabia (cf.p. 292). While the Serbs 
overcame Macedonia, Albania, and EpirnSj.aivd the Roumanians defeated the Hun- 
garians in the swamps of Wallachia (1330), the Bulgarian Czar forced the Byzan- 
tines, after a victory won between Aetos (Aitos) and Ro.sokastron (at Burgas in 
1333), to make peace, which was . afterwards secured by a marriage between his 
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tlie service of handing down to posteril.y, even luider the 'rui'Kisli su])r(iiiiai‘\ , the 
written works of the Slav Chnrcli. One of the luost importuiit works of tin; 
Bognmiles is said to have been “ The Questions of .Sn John Bonoalav, wliiidi he 
put to the Lord on A'louat Tabor.” Side by side with the dese.ri[it ion of the end 
of the world they coinposed a cosmogony in which, the old heathen irarlitioiis of tlie 
TJgrians were accepted and fitted on to the Boguiuile teaching; troin Bulgaria the 
work passed to Bussiti and Servia and to h’ranoe amt ftiily in the Batin tiamslaiion 
of Nazarius, a bishop of Upper Italy. Other works a.seribed to St. ..lohu w ere id.‘-u 
popular. Such were “ Questioms coneerning Atliiin and .A hrahain on the niherg " 
and a “ Sermon upon the Mother of God,” also tlie iipr;oryphal “ Journey of ilie 
Mother of God in Hell,” the ‘"Story of the Twelve Fridays,” tlie '■ llislorios of 
Daniel and Sam.son,” a tractate on “ Bad Wives,” which was iucorpi.irated in llie 
collection of the Ozar Syineon (p. 240). Be.sides llie.se religious works niinierou.s 
romances and fairy tales of Greek, Arabic, and Indian origin were widely ilis.semi- 
nated, and were transmitted to the Slavs by Bulgarian tramslations. The life of 
“Alexander the Great,” the “Legend of Troy,” the Indian tale.sof the Pancluitantra 
(Vol. II, p. 417) were wklelj' kiiosvn among the Slav.s in Bulgarian translations. 
The.se religious and secular novels formed the intellectual pabulum of the Slav.s 
in those centuries, not only of the upper classes, but in particular of the conirnon 
people. The “ Sbovnik.s ” (manuscript collectioa.s) give an accurate idea of the 
current literature of tlie Bulgarians ; together with fragment.s from Byzantine theo- 
logical literature, they contain numerous apocryphal writing.s, fairy tales, lii.storie.s 
of miracles, legends, and essays on secular subjects. In the daj-s of .serfdom the 
Sborniks affected the popular mind so strongly that many of these apocrjqdia, 
stories, and legend.s received the stamp of uationar literature and were iueorpo- 
rated with native soug.s and ancient traditions. 

: Of the historical literature of that period, only a few (assays and fragments 

have been preserved, as, for instance, “An Account of the .Boniidation of tlie 
Patriarchate of Bulgaria” (123.5), a “ponieuik” of decea.sed Ozars, patriarchs, 
bishops, and bolyars, a “Conspectus of Peoples and Languages,” wherein tlie 
people, are compared with animals (from the early part of the thirteenth century), 
a “ List of Languages and Writings.” Apart from these there are also two great 
compilations (Letopis) of popular origin, the “ Legends of Alexander,” and even 
some apocryphal hoo.ks ; one of these includes the downfall of Constantinople 
(14.53). The greatest hi.9toriGal work is the chronicle of Constantine Manasses, 
carried down, .to 1078, which was translated at the orders of the Czar John 
Alexander (1331-1365) ;: in. whose reign the reformer of the . church discipline, 
Theodosii of : Trnoyo (p. 346), together with his disciples Dionysii and Euthymii, 
coropDosed numerous lives of national saints and letters to the ecclesiastical princes. 
Ilowever, in the following three centuries more manuscripts were destroyed by the 
Osmans than Bulgarian industry could replace. 


Q . The Turkish Period 

darkest period in the MstPry of the Bulgarian people is the age of the 
supremacy, from the end of. the fifteenth century to the beginning of (he 
lenaissartce. Trade and commerce were in the hands of the Greeks, and 
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the higher offices were almost all occupied by Mohammedans. The people existed 
only for the purpose of bearing the weight of taxation. Victories of the Austrian 
armies (p. 305) had aroused idle hopes in Bulgaria, and many of the inhabitants 
migrated in vain to the south of Hungary. At no period, however, of the Turkish 
supremacy were men wanting to drive back the Turkish oppression by armed force 
and to continue their free life in the mountains. It was not so :nuoh robbery, as 
revenge upon the oppressors of their co-religionists, which was the life-work of 
these Haiduks (Hayduks), whose struggles and adventures were immortalized in 
numerous songs, sui-viviug even at the present day. They were knightly figures, 
impatient of servitude, who made it their profession to plunder and slaughter the 
Mohammedans, while protecting and supporting the Christians, 

After the fall of the Bulgarian kingdom and of tlie national church, which 
became wholly subject to the Greek Church, many of the Bogunhles sought satis- 
faction for- their animosity in Catholicism. Numerous Bogumiles were converted 
by the Franciscans of Bosnia, such as Fra Peter of Soli or Tuzla (died 1623) and 
his disciples at Giporovci (at the sources of the Ogost in the Western Balkans), 
at Kalacveo (Kalacli), and in other villages near Philippopolis. The.s6 converts 
afterwards called themselves Paulicians (nob to be coufused'with the older sect of 
that name, p. 242), and emigrated for the most part to Eoumania, Transylvania, and 
the south of Hungary. In the year 1688 the emperor Leopold I of Austria gave 
his support to a revolt of the Catholic Bulgarians of Giporovci, which was, how- 
ever, suppressed by the Turks ; the population were driven out of their settlements 
and fled to Eoumania. A few of them also reached Transylvania, and were settled 
in Ddva and Alvincz. Others again, who removed from Petiidadenci at Nicopolis 
on the Danube in 1727 to Wallachia Minor, which was then an Austrian province, 
betook themselves in 1740 to the Banat of Temes (Southern Hungary), where they 
were known as Pavlikdni. 

In 1762 the monk Paysii (Paysios; p. 307) of Mount Athos wrote a small 
“ Sloveno-Bulgarian History of the Bulgarian Peoples, Czars, and Saints,” which 
has been of great importance in the modern development of the Bulgarian people. 
The enthusiastic patriotism which inspires every line of this little book found a 
ready response. A truly popular work, the " History of the Bulgarians,” by Paysii, 
was widely disseminated in countless editions and revisions. Tils pupil, Stoiko, 
who was afterwards bishop of Vraca (Wratsha), imder the name of Sofronii (Sopii- 
rbuios), continued the work of the national renaissance. The sentiments of patri- 
otism, hatred of the Greeks, and contempt for the Turks are even more strongly 
marked iii his writings than in those of his master. In 1802 he composed trans- 
lations of .Greek fables, narratives, and aphorisms. In his memoir, s he drew an 
accurate picture of the age, about 1804. His chief work was his sermons, which 
formed the first book printed in the Bulgarian language, in 1806, and for that 
reason are still popular. 

In the year 1786 Bulgarian immigrants again appeared in Hungary and .settled 
for the most part in the county of Torontal. In their new home these settlers in 
the mountain districts have retained their Bulgarian nationality in more or less 
complete purity to the present day, while the settlers in the lowlands have become 
a mixed people, and have adopted many of the characteristics of the Eoumanians 
and Serbs. The fact that they have not entirely lost their characteristics amid 
the mixed people of their new home is lai^gely due to the fact that, like the Balkan 
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Bulgarians, they tenaciously clung to their ancient customs, a habit whicli sur- 
vived the severest period of the Turkish Hiipreniacy. The custom of hnuschold 
communism (Zadruga, Sadruga; p. 271) still connects the nicmbers of a family 
in a corporation in which the cleverest, and not necessarily tlie (dilesl;, is spokos- 
inan, manages the common property, and distributes the. labour and the jirolita of 
it among the members of the famity. This feeling of eorpm'ate family life has, by 
its persistence, given to the Bulgarian character a certain narrowness of iniud and 
a special theory of life which . deals largely with facts as they are, cherishes no 
presumptuous dreams of future prosperity, and regards life from an euiiuently 
practical point of view. This tlieory of corporate family life is also apparent in 
the ancient marriage customs. It was in these scenes of patriarchal family life 
that those epic poems arose among the Bulgarians which immortalized the national 
heroes, the champions of freedom, and the Haiduks. This proud cousciou.sriess of 
their nationality and this tenacious preservation of old customs found its best 
representative in the historian and ethnographer Jurii J. Huca, otherwise known 
as Wenelin (Venelin; 1802-1839), a Euthenian, born in Northern Himgai’y; how- 
ever, his attempts were only isolated efforts. 

A flourishing literature was not developed until the last decade of tlie Turkish 
supremacy. Several attempts at revolt had been made, and nipped in the bud, 
whereupon a number of Bulgarians in Bucharest and Odessa made it their special 
work to forward a movement for the enlightenment of their people. Beron com- 
posed a primer (1824; Bukvar) which was very widely circulated. Stojanov and 
Peshakov first attempted to write Bulgarian poetry in imitatioii of the popular 
songs. A valuable service in the. cause of this useful literature was performed by 
the teacher, afterwards Archimandrite (Hieromonach), Neofyt Eilskii (of the mon- 
.astery of St. John of .Eila ; died 1881) ; he published the first Ihilgarinn grammar, 
in 1835, for use in the first purely Bulgarian school at Gabrovo ; ho also produced 
a Slovenic Bulgarian Encyclopedia with special reference to the folk-lore of the 
country, and a chrestomathy of Old Slovenish, with a Greco-Slovenian vocabulary 
(1852) ; he translated the New Testament into the popular language, and in 1875 
began to print a dictionary in Greek, ecclesiastical Slavonic, and modern Bulgarian, 
which has unfortunately been continued only to the word " ovea.” As the modern 
Bulgarian literature began to increase, printing-pres.ses were set up in several 
. places.;: thuSj with the support of the Bulgarian colony at Smyrna, Constantine 
. Potonoy published the illustrated _ monthly “ Ljuboslovie.” Almost at the same 
pexiaiV (from 1852 onwards) the authop Petko Eacov Slaveikov cameforward; hy his 
poems,vhis scientific dissertations, and his work, upon the folk-lore of tire country, 
, he gained: anLonourable place in. Bulgarian literature. He laid bare the treasury 
: from which rich deposits of original poetry and tlioiight have been brought to light 
by the later anlicj^uarians D. and K. Miladiuov, Colakov, Verkovic (Vol. V 111), 
Matov, Ivan B. Sismanov (translator of the German classics), Zepenkov, and 
especially Sava Gcorgiev {nmn, de guerre, Georg Stoikov) Eakovskii (died 1867 ; 
loo. eit,). Side by side with Slavejkov, mention, should be made of Najden Gerov, 
a teacher and afterwards . a ^vitse-consul, as k poet of importance (.since 1845); 
since 1870 the careipl ptylemf the writings of IvairYazov has gained him an 
honourable ]3laee with this company. The best novelist was Ljuben Ifaravelov 
(died 1879); he ■publislred poerris ‘apd. numerous tales, marked for the most part 
with strong' political feeling. In- 1860 Be^sil Drumev, known as Bishop Kliment, 
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•composed the first novel, “ The TJufortunate Family.” The first attempts at dra- 
matic literature fall within, the middle of the century. The first original play, the 
•comedy of “ Michael,” was written by Sava TI. Dobroplodni ; he was followed by 
Dobrjo Popov Vojnikov after 1868, who composed a number of plays, and also by 
the above-mentioned Drumev, with his “Ivanko” (1872). Of historians who 
really deserve the name, Marin Stepanovic Drinov, who was born in 1838 in 
Panagjuriste, and taught in Eussia (Kharkov), is alone worthy of mention. 


D. The Beginning op a New Peihod of Independence 


After four hundred and eighty-five years of servitude, the hour of Bulgarian 
freedom was at last to strike. After the la.st revolts had been crushed, in 1875,^ 
the great powers summoned a conference at Constantinople (December, 1876, 
to January, 1877), at which their representatives proposed the formation of two 
provinces under Christian governors (cf. p. 195). The Porte declined to accept 
the proposal, and stronger measures were taken agaiust the Bulgarians. Eussia 
•declared war, and Turkey and Bulgaria became the scene of a desperate struggle, 
which ended on hlarch 3, 1878, with the peace of San Stefano. The Congress of 
Berlin, held immediately afterwards, freed Bulgaria from the Turkish yoke on 
July 13, 1878 (see the map facing this page, “ Eou’j.ania, Bulgaria, etc.”). 

On February 22, 1879, tlie first Bulgarian Assembly of Notables assembled at 
Trnovo and discussed the preliminary questions from a liberal standpoint (Consti- 
tution of Triiovo). This was followed (on April 29) by the first great National 
Assembly, which appointed to the throne of Bulgaria, on tlie day of its opening. 
Prince Alexander of Battenburg,® then twenty-two years of age and nephew of 
the Eussiau Czar, Alexander II. It was under tlie. most unfavourable circum- 
stauces that the yoimg prince undertook the government of a comiLry which was 
torn by every kind of dissension between parties and vested interests. The 
Eadicals and Conservatives were at bitter enmity with one another. Weary of 
this long feud, Alexander issued a declaration in May', 1881, to the effect that his 
previous efforts had been of no avail; be asked that a new National Assembly 
should grant a change in the constitution .and give him extraordinary powers for 
the space of seven years, that he might bring into order the affairs of the princi- 
pality, which stood in great need of improvement. The National Assembly, which 
met at Svistov, was composed for the most part of Conservative peasants, and 
granted the king’s desire on July 13. However, a powerful party was working 
for the fall of Alexander ; though there is not sufficient evidence to prove that 

^ In September in Stam Zagora, in April and May, 1876, in the Sredna Oova and Rhodope ; these 
wore the Bulgarian atrocities" or “horrors" of W. Baring, E. Schuyler^ and Gladstone. 

•3 Coimfc Moritz von Hiiuke, 1 1830, 
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they had allied themselves for this purpose with the Kvissian consul Ilitrovo, and 
with Colonel Stapaiiov-I’opov, who had been sent fj'om liloscow to Bulgaria, la 
any case the prince deinaiided of the Czar that General Ijooiiid hT. Sirbolev should 
l.ie Prime Minister, and that General Baron Alexander Y. XaulLiar.s should be 
Minister of AVar (July 15,1882); however, in the opinion of their colleagues in 
the Conservative ministry, which retired at the beginning of March, 1888, their 
efforts were entirely devoted to the task of transforming Bulgaria into a Ilussian 
province in the shortest possible space of time. To ])ut an end to all tliesc 
intrigues, Alexander sent a vain recpiest for the retirenient of the two genei'ahs 
to the new Ilussian agent, A. S. Joniu, at the hegiuning of Sopteiulier. A report, 
not wholly above suspicion, asserts that Jouin then handed over the following 
idtiniatum; (1) Alexander was to renounce the extraordinary powers which he 
obtained in the year 1881. (2) The National As.sembly was to be sununoned 

for an alteration of the Constitution. (3) The prince was to intrust the govern- 
ment to Sobolev and Kaulbars. (4) In the case of refusal, Sobolev was to have 
the right of absolving the subjects from their oath of fidelit)'. In view of these 
dangers, the different parties met together oil September 18, and declared the old 
Constitution of Trnovo restored; on the next day the generals ^vere replaced by a 
ministry of the Liberal leader, Dvagau Cankov. A possible dissension with llmssia, 
on account of the recall of officers on either side, was avoided in November by a 
fresh convention. On December 17 the alterations desired by Alexander were 
granted in detail by the Chamber. 

On September 18, 1885, the Bulgarians living in Ea.st Eouinania revolted, with 
the intention of forming a union with the principality of Bulgaria. lu 1878 numer- 
ous gymnastic societies had been formed in the country on the occasion of the 
hundredth Idrthday of the German promoter of gyiuuastics, Fr. L. Jalm ; these and 
smaller associations had been incidentally working to dissolve tlieir dependence 
upon the Porte, which the Berlin Congress had reaffirmed, by means of a ui.uoiB 
with Bulgaria. Alexander immediately started to .Philippo]joIi.s and there pro- 
claimed the uniou of the two countries on September 21.i Milan, the king of 
Sei'via, declared war on the Bulgarians in consecpience on the 14th of November; 
the, Servians were defeated at Slivnica (November 17 and 19) and at Pirot (Novem- 
ber 26 and 27), and peace was concluded at Bucharest on March 3, under the terms 
of which the old state of affairs was restored. By the protocol of Constantinople, 
of April 5, Prince Alexander was recognised as the general governor of East 
Eoumania. 

, ; However, certain dissatislied officers surprised Alexander in his bedroom on 
: August 20, 1886, and secretly carried him beyond the frontier. But in the next 
ten, days the reactionary movement proved triumphant. The exile was recalled from 
Lemherg, by telegrams from Stefan Stambuloff and from the lieutenant-colonel 
.Mutkuroff. , Alexander, however, was so imprudent as to send m telegram to the 
Czar, asking: Ins countenance for. all further steps. When this was bluntly refused, 
the prince abdicated on September 7. 

"fets Stambuloff, .MnGftirofi^h and G. were now at the head of the regency 

Rational, Assembly elected Prince Waldemar of Denmark, on November 
10, 1886; when he declined the proposal, the Assembly appointed the Eoman 

^ SiH’ tli<j small map at thojbdttgm’ right-hand corner of the map lacing page 166. 
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Catholic, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg (Koliary), who was twenty-six years of 
age on July 7, 1887. He left tlie direction of the ministry for a long time in the 
hands of Stambuloff, “ the Bulgarian Bismarck,” until the liussophile x’^rty again 
gained the ujjper hand, on March .30, 1894. Stambuloff, the great chamxhon of 
national independence, fell at the hand of an assassin on July 15, 1895. Since 
that period much has been done towards a compromise with Eus.sia (1895-1896 
and 1901-1902). Domestic policy suffered partly under the influence of unfavour- 
able financial conditions and under the coiitmual disturbances caused by the 
Macedonian question (p. 197), for which no .solution has yet been found, notwith- 
standing the agreement of Miirzteg, concluded between Russia and Austria in 
October, 1903. 


3. THE ROUMAMANS 
A. The Oeigin of the Roumanians 

An infinite number of different theories, both in scientific and in pseudo- 
scientific circles, have continually reappeared until recent times concerning the 
origin of the Roumanians, a nation which has settled in .smaller groups in the 
Balkan territories in Hiuigary and Transylvania, and in a coherent body in 
the modern kingdom of Eoumania. This people is known by the Slavs (like all 
the Roumanians between the Black Sea and the Adriatic) as Wlacb, Walach 
(Vlach, plural Vlasi), which nearly corresponds to the Germanic “ Wahl” (Welsh). 
The Roumanian shepherds of the mountains of Dinai were distinguished from the 
Italian townspeople of Dalmatia as the “ Black Vlachs ” (Morohlachi, Morlacchi ; 
cf. also p. 353). Like Italian, Spanish, and French, Roumanian has descended 
from popular Latin, of the kind spoken by the RomanLsed subjects of Rome dur- 
ing the first six centuries of our era on the Lower Danube and in ancient Dacia 
(Transylvania). Hence the name “ Daco-Romani ” (Daco-Roumaniau), to distin- 
guish this from the other Romance languages. For the period of the colonisation 
of Dacia by the Romans, the best descriptive material is to be found in the 
bas-reliefs of the Dacian war decorating the pillar of Trajan, which have been 
well reproduced by W. Froehner and Gust. Arosa (1872-1874), and in most 
admirable style by Konr. Eichorius (since 1896). 

During the seventh and eighth centuries A. d. shepherd peoides might have 
immigrated from the Apennines, from the papal district and from the Romagna, 
near Ravenna (formerly known as Romania), during the period of the Lombard 
and the Byzantine confusion by way of Friuli, to Illyricum, to the moder.n Bosnia 
and North Albania ; Romans may thus have come to the Balkans, and witliin the 
Slav districts the dialect of these shepherds may have extended and have become 
an individual Romance language by correspondence with its environment. All 
this, however, is mere theory, impossible to prove by the evidence at our dis])o.sal, 
and no longer tenable, for scientific reasons. All that can be said is, that, apart 
■ from the phonetic infl.uences of Slavonic and Albanian, the Roumanian language, 
like the Albanian, places the article at the end of the word, forms the future tense 
by periphrasis, has borrowed its numeral system from Slavonic, and that l)oth 
languages have borrowed a large number of technical terms required by civilization. 

VOL. V.-23 
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; * H. Tiktin estimates the xiunievical pvoportiou uf Slax-onic, .Luw'- Latin, TiiiLish, 

Greek, Magyar, and Alljaniau iu the vocabulary ol' literary .luniiiiaiiians, as about 
the following: 76; 52; 14; 13; 10; 1. Eaily liistory ii.iust theretbrc be legaialed 
j j as having ruu something like the following course: the scanty native populaliou 

of Daco-Thracian origin coalesced with numerous soldiers and colonists, whose 
popular Latin soon became individual iu character, but in spite of all changes 
; preserved its fundamental Iloinauce type. I'his jirocc-ss uf cliange is best depicted 

' in volume 1 of the “ History of the Itomnauian I’eople,” bj- N. Jorga (GoLlia, 1905). 

I I In the year 097 (and to some extent a century earlier ; ef. p. 325) tiie I'inuo-ligriau 

) i Bulgarians migrated into the country, and preserved their “ I’urauiau ” language 

; (cf. p. 375) for three centuries before they were ab-soiixed by the mixed jicople.s of 

i; r the Balkan Peninsula; during that time, tlie influence wliich they exerted iipon 

, Albanian, medieval Greek, etc., was naturally also extended to early Poumauiau. 

,J Side by side with and subsequent to this inthience we have to take into account 

I '' the strong and permanent influence of the Slav population (p. 273). Not nutil 

1 ' that time, if we may believe Moses Gastev, did lloumauian, thus transformed, come 

] ) into contact with Albanian, which bad been no less modified by Turanian and 

I \ Slav influences (the Thracian origin of Albania has been explained on page 220). 

Of still later date are the modifleations which lloumania owes to Bulgarian, Turk- 
1 ish, and Modern Greek. 


The main dialect of the Eoumanian language is spoken by about nine millions. 



of people iu Moldavia and 'Wallacbia, in Bessarabia and Transylvania, in the 
Bauat, in part of Hungary and Bukoviua, and alone pos.sesses any literature; two 
subordinate dialects also exist, the South or Macedonian Ilomnanian of the KutzO' 
Wallacbiaus or Zingars in Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, and Epirus (amounting- 
to about one million people; ICiicovlasi = Limping Wallaoliians), and the half 
Slav Istro-Eouinanian, which is spoken by about tliree tliousand people in the 
neighbourhood of the east coast of Istria and in the interior of the Karst range side 
by side with the Croatian, which is the dominant language. 

After the extensive settlements of Eoinan colonists by Trajan (Vol. IV, p. 438),, 
the former land of Dacia for many decades occupied the position of a frontier 
territory or outpost of the Roman Empire ; as that empire declined to its fall, the 
barbarians caused increasing disturbances, which only occasionally and for short 
periods gave way to a sense of security, as -under the emperor Maximin (235~238).. 
Aurelian, the “Restorer of the Empire ” (270-275), was forced to abandon the 
further bank of the Danube to the Goths, to transport the colonists over the stream,, 
and to form a ne-w Dacia on the south. Erom that period the districts to the 
north of the Lower Danube were invariably the object of the invading hordes of 
barbarians as they advanced to the south-west. The Huns and Gepids about 450- 
, -were succeeded a century later by the Avars (about 555), and by the Slavs (previ- 
ously the Antes ; cf. p. 328), in, different .advances and attacks, Then in 679 came- 
the Bulgarians (Ehazars and. Old .Ziagirs, pv 327), and after one hundred and fifty or 
. two, hundred years the , Magyars, from about 840 to :860 (p. 325), whose settlements, 
in parts at least, were only temporary. Such fragments of Roman colonial civiliza' 
tioE as smwived those stormy times were hard beset by the repeated raids of the 
Tetshenegs (about 900 ; pp. 85 and 337) and by tire Kumaniaus or XJzes (about 
1050 ; pp. 92 and 338). It will be obvious that, in view of the disturbed state of 
^ the co-ontry, no detailed chronology free from suspicion can be given. J t can be 
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observed, however, ia the barest outlines, that, apart from the numerous iuvasions 
of the barbarians, one striking exception is to be observed, consisting in certain 
soautjf remnants of Gennanic languages (Western Gothic and Gepid), vvliile Slav 
and Ural Altaic or North Mongolian blood was infused into the Daoo-Itoumanian 
population that remained in the plains (Bessarabia, Dobrudza, and Wallachia). 
The pure Daco-Eoumanian nationality may have survived in a fragmentary state 
among the inaccessible wooded mountains of Northwest Sloldavia and Traiisjd- 
vania, also in Dacia during the period of Aureliau; these elements may have 
left their highlands when the country was pacified or passed north of the Danube, 
and again have exerted a special influence upon the motley complexion of the 
nation now known as “ Eoumaiiiau.” Worthy of mention is the custom of tlie 
Carpathian shepherds to bring their sheepj to winter in Wallachia or Moldavia ; 
similarly the Wallachians of Thessaly sent their flocks during the summer into 
the mountains of Bulgaria (“the wandering Transylvania,” to quote the title of 
Job. Hantz, or “la traiishumauce ” of Em. cle Martouue). Notwithstanding this 
regular change of situation, Transylvania cannot be regarded as the true cradle 
of the Eoumanian race in early or later times. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries it is noticeable that similar princi- 
palities or banats were formed in Dacia, of which those advancing too far from 
Transylvania into the low lands of the Theiss fell under Magyar supremacy. 
On the other hand, the duchies which spread to the e.a.st and south of the Car- 
pathian Mountains were able to maintain their ground against the Petsheuegs, 
Kumanians, and Mongols. About the middle of the fourteenth century the two 
kingdoms of Wallachia and Moldavia began their existence, starting from the 
Carpathians, and continuiug for a long time in mutual independence with a history 
of then own. 

B. Wallachia 

(a) The Souse of Basarcih {until 165 Jf). — At the outset of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Wallachia was in the hands of the Hungarian kuigs of the house of Lrpad. 
B6Ia IV gave the country in 1247 to the Knights of St. John, with the exception 
of the half Kumanian “terra” of the “Olacus” Seneslav, who was at that time 
Voivod of “Great Wallachia” to the east of the river Olt (Aluta, Alt), and with 
■the exception also of the “Keneziatus” (jurisdiction) of the Voivod Latovoi! 
(Litovoy, erroneously known as Liteau or Lythen), who was almost iude])endent. 
When Ladislaus IV, the Kuman, ascended the throne of Hungary in 1272, 
whEe yet a minor, Litovol and his brother attempted to shake off the bur- 
densome obligation of yearly tribute, but Litovol was killed about 1275, and 
his brother Barbat was obliged to pay a high ransom. Shortly afterwai'ds 
Basarah (Bassaraba), a son , of Tyhomirs (Tugorairs, or to give bun lii.s tdiris- 
tian name, Ivankos, about 1290), and a grandson of the above-mentioned Seneslav, 
founded to the west of the Olt the principality of “ Trausalpina ” (Hungarian 
WaEachiaj or Wallachia Minor in Moldavian, Mutenia), with Arges as the 


I It alioitld be observed that Moldavia, constitutionally a state of later date, in contrast to 'Widlaeliiii 
or the “Eoumanian territory” in general, ia occasionally known as Wallaoliia “ llLuor,” until it was over- 
shadowed by the older neighbour state under Alexander the Good ; under Stephan the Great it is sonieliiut'.s 
known as Bogdania. 
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capital. In contrast to Moldavia, which was diieliy foniied l)y forein-n iimni- 
grants, tliis priucipalit}’ is a state which develipied iTom its own resoiii'ce.s. 
The power of Basarab wa.s coiisidoirahlv diniinished by tlie deleat oi his ally, 
Michael Truovo, at A^elbuzd (1380; p. 345). However, tlie attempt of the lliui- 
gariau Angevin, Charles llobert 1, to re-eiiforce a hall:-forg(jttc‘n licmiage, became 
a total failure amid the wikleriieas of the Carpalliian Mountains ; Basarab (died 
about 1340) reniaiued master of the wdtole of “tlie lioumanian territory,” which 
indeed became then, for the first time, the nucleu.s of a state in the proper .sense 
of the word. However, this “ Wallachia Minor,” which began it.s lii.story vith 
much promise, was soon overshadowed liy “ Wallachia IMajor,” and falls into 
the background. 

The son of Basarab (Nicholas) Alexander concluded an indepeudeut agreement 
with Louis I the Great , at ivronstadt (1342-1382), concerning the conditions on 
which he held his position as A^oivod; however, in his own country his rule was 
largely disturbed by dissatisfied subjects. To his period belongs the foundation of 
a new principality in Moldavia (near Baia) by Bogdan (cf. p. 363) ; the alTairs of 
the Balkan Peninsula in his proximity induced Alexauder to leave this ambitious 
rival in peace. In 1359 the Byzantine metropolitan, Hyacinthus, came from 
A^'icina at the mouth of the Danube to Hungarian AVallachia as lExarch. By his 
first wife, probably a Servian or Bosnian woman, Alexander Basarab had a son 
Vlad (Vladislav, Vlaico, - Layko) ; afterwards, about 1350, he married a Komaii 
Catholic, the Hungarian Clara, and died on November 16, 1364. Layko (died 
1377 or 1382 to 1385) was able to inaintaiu his position against King Louis; as 
early as 1369 he styled hii,iiself in his documents “Ladiislaus by the Grace of God . 
and the King of Hungary, Voivod of Wallachia, Ban of Syrmia and Duke of 
Pogaras ” (Pogaras, in Transylvania, was afterwards granted as a fief to the A^oivocl 
of Wallachia by the kings of Hungary, as it was a secure refuge in the period of 
Turkish invasions, which began in 1367 and 1385). Under Layko, Arge.s became 
a Roman bishopric in 1369, although the conversion desired by the Pope -was not 
accepted on the side of the Voivod. In fact, his inclination , to the Greek Ghurcli 
was plainly apparent in the marriage of the successor Eadu(l) with Kallinikia, to 
whose influence is certainly due the occurrence of more , extensive • ecclesiastical 
gifts. ' 

The sons of this couple, were the hostile brothers, Dan (ruler in October, 1385 
and 1393) and Mircea the Old or Great (Mirce, Mircha; 1386-1418). In 1390 
Mircea made a convention with the Polish king Vladislav Jag(i)eIlo II, which 
was renewed in 1411. About 1391 he took Dobrudza and the tdwn of Silistria 
from the Bulgarians. However, in 1389 he was defeated at Kossovo (p. 293 f.) 
with his allies^ and became a semi-vassal of the Osmans in 1391 and 1394. With 
the object of protecting his country from the tiireatened advances of the Turks, 
Mircea came to Transylvania in 1395, and on March 7, at Kronstadt, concluded an 
offensive and defensive alliance with King Sigismund, in accordance with the terms 
of which he fought with, the Christian army in the unfortunate battle of Nikopolis 
(September 28, ,1896).,,;!Qn April- 3, 1904, King Carol I, in his lecture, “ Nikopolis,” 

- .W eloquently recounted that memorable alliance 

between the Germans and Roumanians. Mircea was, however, now forced to 
recognise once again the Turkish supremacy, to abandon entirely the right bank 
of the Danube, to the Osmans, and to pay the Emir a yearly tribute of .three thou" 
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PRINCES OF WALLACHIA AND MOLDAVIA 


EXPLANATION OF THE POPTEAIT.S OF I'Hl*: I'lMNUJiS OF 
WALLAOHIA AND MOLDAVIA 0^'ElIL]iAF 


Bight ahove : 1. Vlad Topes (T/opesli), pvincc of Wallaoliiii (Mr)5-1-162 ; 148;5-l ll)(i). 

(From a pliotogvaph lent bj' the Royal Aeacleiny of Ronriiaiiiu, taken from tin- original painting in Castle 

Anibraa in 'ryvol.) 

Left ahove: 2. Michael Die Bold, jrriiieo of IVallncliia (! 51)3-1 (iOl), The glorious exploits of 
this Rounnininn prince, .especially Iris bravo st ruggles against 8inim Pasliii at Tirgovisto, Bucharest, 
and Giui'gevn in Wallachia, roused great cutliusiasiii throughout the (dhristiau world at the tiuio 
of their perl'ornumce. 

(From 0. J,. Jonnseu-Oion, Istoria Bnenrescilor [History of the. town of Hui.’hiu'e.stl ; linelnirest, ISf)!).) 

Left hdanr. 3. Maloiii (Matthias) Basaruh, pilnee of Wallachia (1 laiil-l (15 1). 

(From a re[iroilaction of tiro original iKiirdiii.g by Ahralnim van Wesierveldt in llurninzaki, Doouimnito 
priviture la Istoria Itoinanilor [documents houring upon Koumaidau history].) 

Bight below : 4. Vasile (Basilius) Lupu, prince, of Moldavia (1G31-1G53). 

(From tiro roprodnotion of a oopper-plnte ciigniving by the Venetian Marco Bo.schiiii, in tlio uhove-inan- 

tioned work of Hurniuzaki.) 
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sand red banes or three hundred silver Turkish dollars (the defiance shown by 
Mircea in withholding the tribute for three years was broken down in 1417). In 
return the Porte guaranteed, in 1411, the free adiuhiistration of the counity under 
a Voivod chosen by the inliabitants. This couveution was to form the basis, even 
in the nineteenth century, of the relations of Wallachia with Turkey, and was 
renewed in 1460 between the Voivod Vlad IV and Mohammed II ; such, at any 
rate, is the common account. N. Jorga, who certainly displays that national sensi- 
tiveness peculiar to almost every hifstorian of South liurope, and leans to the side 
of Moldavia, regards the transaction from a wholly different point of view. In the 
struggles for the succession which broke out in 1403 upon the death of Bajazet I 
(cf. p. 131), Mircea supported Musa, and met with his reward when the latter 
was recognised as ruler of the Osmair kingdom in February, 1411. Pfeuee the 
convention of 1411 may be regarded as a friendly alliance. However', this 
friendly lulationship between Wallachia and the Porte was not to continue 
permanently. In 1413 Musa fell fighting against his brother Moliammed. Tire 
latter crushed the pretensious of the false Mustafa, who was also deceived by 
Mircea; he also punished the Itouinauiaus in 1417 by .sirbiugating their country, 
a ];)rooess which even Jorga cannot avoid calling “ complete.” He may certainly 
he right in regarding the agreement for tribute concluded between Bajazet and 
Mircea as a falsificatiou, like that between Mohammed II and Eadn the Fair 
(p. 358) ; concerning the amount of tribute we have no certain information 
before 1532. 

In 1413 Mircea appointed his sou Mihail co-regent, and himself died on Janu- 
ary 31, 1418 ; the two princes are represented together in a tolerably well-preserved 
fresco in the Byzantine style in the monastery of Gozia. Mihail also died in 1420, 
and was succeeded by his hostile brother Dan, the prot4g4 of the Osmans, who 
disappears from the scene in 1430. The Boyar Ahlea, Icnown as Alexander, who 
was supported by Moldavia and Turkey, struggled to secure the throne for four 
years (1432-1436), aud was then driven out by Vlad, the legitimate son of Mircea, 
wlio had been brought up at the court of the emperor Sigisinuncl. 

During the reign of the haughty Voivod Vlad II, known as Dralcul (devil), a 
period of the greatest distress and poverty passed over the country. In 1432 he 
was driven out of his capital, Tirgoviste, while Turkish troops devastated the dis- 
tricts of Burzen and of tbe Szdkler; in 1436 he even fell into the hands of the 
Osmans, but was eventually able to maintain his position in isolation. In the year' 
1438 he guided the army of Murad to Transylvania, aud styled himself Duke of 
Fogaras aud Amla.s. After the battle of Szeut-Endre (1442) the leader of the 
Hungarian army, John Pliinyadl, a Eoumauian of Transylvania, marched into 
Wallachia aud forced the Turkish vassal, Vlad Drakul, to sulrmit; in 1443 Vlad 
accomptanied him to Servia. This jmsition of affairs was not, however, of long 
duration. The statement that he captured Hunyadi on his flight from the disas- 
trous battle of Varna (Warna; Hovemher 10, 1444) is proved by no evidence, 
according to Jorga. Plowever, the power of Hungary was so weakened tlrat Vlad 
concluded a fresh peace with the Porte in 1446. Tlris induced the Hungarian 
general to invade Wallachia at the end of 1446, and to confer the dignity of 
Voivod on Vladislav, who styled himself Dan IV. Vlad Drakul was defeated at 
Pegovist, taken prisoner, and executed at Tirgsor together with his son Mircea. 
For a long period the struggle for the dignity of prince continued between the 
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families! of Dan and Dra'kuld Partly as a (?,unsoqncnc 0 ot ITiinq'arian liolp ami, 
partly vs'itli. TiU'kish help tlio Yoivods snceeeded one :>m)ther Ta])ivl]y. Dan IV 
supported Ilvmyadi in the 'middle of October, 1418, with eiqlit thoiisaiul men, in 
the battle on the field of Amsel (p. 135), but his personal iiidiri'ereiuoi to (die re.sult 
was punished by the coufiscatiou of his liei's situated beyond the Oarpalhians. 

Prora 1455 or 1456 until 1402 Adad IV reigned, the second son of Drakitl ; ho 
is sufficiently characterised liy his iiiclcimme )re]:)es (Ikepesli or Cbpelus, the pierce.r 
orimpaler; see his portrait on the plate facing page 359, on tlie upper left-liand 
side). Immediately after the death of John lliinyadi (lloti) and of Ijm'li.slaus 
Posthumus (1457), Vlad made an imexjiected invasion into Transylvania, reduced 
Kronstadt to ashes, and impaled all his jurisoirers. I'or the purpose of seeming his 
rear, he concluded an alliance with the Porte in DIGO (p. 357), but in, 1461 lie sur- 
prised Bulgaria from, pure lust of pluuder and slaughter, and caused, .S!ime twenty 
thousand human beings to be impaled. To avenge this outrage tlie Tuik.s marched 
against him in. the spring of 1462 in conjunction with Stephan the Great of 
IMoldavia, and drove him into Transylvania. The Alibeg of the Osman Emir, 
Mohammed II, placed the brother of Vlad, ,I!,adu(l) the .Idiir, on the throne in tlie 
autumn of 1462, on condition of paying a yearly tribute of twelve thousand 
ducats, (see the small map in the upper right-hand comer of tiro double map facing 
page 166) ; he also recognised the supremacy of the Hungarian Idng Matthias, who 
kept the hypocritical Vlad and Peter Aaron V, the Voivod of Moldavia, who had, 
also been expelled (p. 365), pri,souer.s in Ofeu. Eadu was for the second time' 
definitely driven out in the autumn of 1473 by his Moldavian neighbour, Stephan 
the Great ; in the period of confi,i,.sion which followed he soon lo.st Iris life. His 
successor, Laiot, known, as Basarab the Elder, lost tire favour of Stephan in 1474 
on account of his undue partiality for the irurks ; he, too,, was driven out by Mol- 
davian and Transylvanian troops (October 20, 1474). He again suffered this fate 
at the end of 1476. Vlad Tepes once again, took his place upon the throne of tire 
Voivods v^ith the help of Hungary. , However, his death soon folhjwed, and a 
family war, contirrued for two years ' between the Basarabs ; the younger Basarab, 
known as ,il?epelns (the little impaler), maintaiirQd himself with increasing power 
from 1477 to 1481, An unfrocked .monk then became master of Hungarian AVal- 
laehia under the title of AQad A^ (1481-1496; he was a submissive vassal of the 
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iPorte, shoNTiiig none of the desire for freedom manifested by Stephan the Great. 
A convention of 1482 established the river Millcov as the frontier between the 
two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 'I’he son and successor of AHad, 
Eadu(l lAt or V ; 1496-1508)/ who, in many respects, is rightly styled the “ Great,” 
■attempted to relieve the general distress by reforjiis in the administrative and 
'ecclesiastical systems, especially directed against the encroachnients of Nifon, the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Although he did personal homage in Constantinople 
in 1504, the Turks deprived him of the Danube customs’ receipts in 1507. Michael 
'(Mihuea), who was supposed to be the sou of Vlad Tepe-s, reigned for two yeai’s 
'(1508 to 1510), until he was forced to abdicate by party .struggles. The leader of 
the opposition party, Vladut or Vladice (Little Vlad, 1510-151 2), recognised the 
supremacy of Hungary, was defeated b}' the dissatisfied Boyars who were in 
alliance with Alohammed of Nicopolis, and beheaded on January 25, 1512. 
Basarab III Neagoe (1512-1521), who was descended on his mother’s side from a 
Boyar family of Olten, now occupied the throne of the A^oivods ; ho was a peace- 
loving ruler, and gave his generous .support to clmrclies and monasteries ; he 
‘dedicated in 1517 the beautiful church of Curtea-de Ai'ges, wliich was restored in 
1886 under King Carol (Vol. VIII). His successors (Radu de la Afumatt 
Mircea Ciohamd, and others; .see the genealogical tree below) were from 1525 
or 1530 mere tools in the hands of the, I’urks, were generally at war with one 
another, and usually fell by the hand of an assa.ssin. Even Jorgas, with his 
love of minute detail, shrmlcs from the task of reducing this confusion to any 
■certain chronological or genealogical order. The consciousness of national existence 
seemed to have wliolly disappeared from the people ; the nobles spolve Slavonic 
and also Greek, and attempted to enrich themselves in conjunction with the 
Turkish grandees. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century the throne of the Voivocls was 
secured by Micliael II the Bold (Mihal Viteaznl, 1593-1601) ; he was a brilliant 
•soldier and a dexterous politician.'-* Between 1599 and 1601 he also occupied 
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Transylvania and Moldavia. He was a son o£ the Yoivtul I’cLiiiscu ( 1 .i.i-l-l ea , ). 
and in his 3 'outli had carried 011 an extensive eoniiiiercial Im.siiu'.ss. 'I'hnnioh his 
wife Stanea he was related to the must puwerl'ul laudlies, hs which lie tumid 
strong support against the preceding Yoivod Alexaiuler Miiwa ; afler an nn.sue- 
cessiul attempt at revolt he eventually secured the throne in Scpicmhcr, IGhd,, 
chielly with the help of Audrouiko.s Kaiitakiizenos. ( in Nu\-emher 5, irdhl . 
Ylichael concluded an alliance with Sigiaiuuud Itilhuri and Aamn of Moldavia., 
and sliortly afterwards, on November lo, nias.sacred tlie (ismans in da.s.s}- and 
Bucharest. He then defeated several Turkisli ami 'I’lirtav armies (Kiimii Pasha) in 
a brilliant winter campaign, and iutlicted coii.siderahle los,s upon .Sinan himself at 
Kalugarem on August 23, 1595. The glorious deeds of this brave ‘Wallachian 
resounded throughout Christian Europe during his lifetime. On Ma}- 20, 1595, 
before the iuva.siau of Sinou, lie had been deceived into taking the oath of homage 
to Sigisiuund Edthoii; enlightened upon this point and freed fi'um the Turk.s, he 
formed an alliance with the empieror llndolf 11 on June 9, 1598, against the 
prince of Transylvania, who abdicated in the s))ring of 151.19. However, when 
Cardinal Andreas ascended the throne the Traa.sylvaniau Mi<::hae1, vigorously 
supported by the adventure-loving Cos.sacks of tlic Dniepei', invaded the country 
on October 17, 1599, secured the help of the Szeklers, besieged Ilermaiinstadt, and 
won a victory on October 28 on tlie heights of Sclielleubeig. Andreas Buthori, 
was murdered while lieeiug to the conutry of the Sz4klers. Michael advanced in 
triumph to Weisseuburg (Karlsburg), and was appointed imperial governor on 
November 20; on May 7, 1600, he crossed the frontiers of Moldavia. The Yoivod 
Jeremias Mogila fled to I’uland. The bold ruler seemed to have conceived the 
idea of securing the throne of that country for himself; oven at the present day 
he is known by the 'Waliacluans as King Micliael (al.so Ale.xandei) the Great. 
He made jireparations for an invasion of roland, liut he was forced to return to 
Weisseuburg in order to negotiate with Pezzen, the ainliassador of the Hungarian 
king, about Transylvania ; on July 1 he caused himself to be proclaimed prince' 
of Waliachia and Moldavia and also of Transylvania in the name of Hapslmrg. 

Dangers, however, threatened him from another .side. The Poles and the 
Turks were menacing his frontiers and Sigismund Biithori was meditating an 
invasion of Moldavia. Transylvania itself was so entirely impoverished in conse- 
quence of Michael’s continual military enterprises, that the nobles broke into open 
revolt against him and refused to perform military service. After a disastrous 
battle at Miriszld (Mhislau ; September 18, 1600) Michael fled, and was again 
defeated in his own country by the Pole Jan Zamojsld, between Buzair and 
' Plojestl ; he could uot even make head against Simeon Movila, who defeated him 
at Arge.s. Meanwhile the Transylvanian nobles chose the characterless Sigismund 
Bathori as their ruler for the third time, on Eebruary 3, 1601. The Yoivod 
Michael liad betaken himself, to Prague (December 25, 1600), and bad there 
presented to the court a memorial in his own justificatio,n ; he obtained eighty- 
thousand florins,, and with his troops joined the army of the Austrian general. 
Georg Basta, who had been already sent to occupy Transylvania in 1589, now 
;,v fought a .successful; battle, against: Andreas Bathori, and then turned upon Sigis- 
nmud.' On August 6, 1601, the prince of Transylvania was defeated in the 
battle of Nagy-Goroszlo (Goroslau on the Samos) ; he fled to Mfildavia, where 
he received a letter in which Michael imdertook to help him to the throne if 
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he would hand over his wife and children, who had been left as hostages in 
Transylvania after his fall. This piece of treachery was reported to Basta, who 
had the Voivod Michael murdered on August 19, 1601, iu T[h]orda, probabty in 
fulfilment of instructions previously received. 

After Michael the Brave, the position of Voivod was occupied by wholly unim- 
portant personalities. The only important ruler was Matthias (Matei or Mateiil) 
Basarab (1632 to April, 1654; see his portrait on the plate facing page 363, in 
the left-hand bottom corner) ; he defeated the Osman claimant Eadu, the sou of 
the Moldavian VoivcM Alexander Ilias, at Bucharest. He carefully protected his 
boundaries against the encroach inents of the Danube Turks, and took particular 
trouble to secure the general increase and advancement of national prosperity, 
while suppressing Greek influence, which had become precloiuiuaiit. In 1652 be 
founded the first printing-press, organised sclrools and monasteries, secured the 
composition of a legal code, the “pravila” (1652), on the model of Slav (1640) and 
Greek compilations of the kind ; he translated ecclesiastical books into Wallachian. 
Ho doubt his efi'orta in these directions were stimulated by the examples of the 
Transylvanian prince Gabriel Bethlen of Iktar (1630-1639) and Georg 1 Eal<dczy 
(1631-1648), who set up Wallachian -printing-presses in 1640, and published many 
ecclesiastical books iu the Wallachian language (catechisms, a commentary of the 
Gospels, the New Testament, and the Psalter) ; his object was to spread the 
Eeformatiou among the Wallachians ; for since the catechisms of Hermaunstadt 
in 1544 and the Old Testament of 1582, this movement had found adherents 
among the Eoumanians of Southeast Hungary. As a matter of fact, his efforts 
led to no more permanent residt than those of John Honterus, the reformer of the 
Saxons of Transylvania, Neither the doctrine of Luther nor that of Calvin gained 
any lasting hold on the hearts of the Wallachians, but these publications gave a 
considerable impvdse to the Eoumaniair written language and to intellectual life 
in general. The proceedings of Matthias Basarab were successfully imitated by 
,his contemporaries and opponents, and by the Voivod of Moldavia, Basile Lupu 
(p. 362) and one of his successors, Serbau II Kantakimen (1679 to November 8, 
1688). The Moldavian Logosat Eustratios bad already translated the Byzantine 
legal code into Moldavian hi 1643 ; iu 1688 the Bible in Eoumanian was printed 
by two laymen, the brothers Greceanu. Side by side with these ecclesiastical 
works, which consisted chiefly of translations from Greek and Slav, chronicles 
arose by degrees, such as those of Michael Moxa[lie] of Miron and Nicolae 
Costin, of Grigore Ureche the “ Eomanist,” and those of Daiio vic, Necidcea, and 
Axente. Under the influence of ecclesiastical literature religious lyric pioetiy 
also flourished ; the chief representatives of this were the metropolitan Dositeiu - 
(Dositheos of Jerusalem), Michael Halitius, the high Logosat Miron Costin (who 
was executed by Kantemir the Old), and Theodore Corbea. However, the chief 
glory of Eoumanian scholarship in that period is Dimitrie Kantemir (1673-1723), 
a pliEosopher and poet, a geographer and historian, and an intermediary between 
Eastern and Western science and literature. 

(5) The Close of the Period of Independence (lGoIt,-171G). The Pnle of the 
Ph'anariots {1716-1831), and the Last Decades before the Union {1833-1859 ). — • 
Hard times soon put an end to these promising impulses, which spread even more 
•vigorously to Moldavia in 1680. Under the rich Voivod Constantine Brankovan 
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(Brlncoveaim, 16R8-1714), who was in other res].eets a ,a:o'ii.I vulor, (lisaf'Seri; luirst 
upon the country, wliieh rvas Iransfonnetl into a iniliiarv r'lah iliirino ihf‘ wars of 
Austi'ia, Poland, and Jtiissia witli the Turks. Prankovan I'nieivd upon an uUiaiicrt 
in 1(198 and 1711 with tire Pzar Peter the (ireat; thi.s somewhat loon. conjiiM-tion 
was begun rrpon the advice o£ Jonachita Vacare.snns. Shv'rily iirdiire jv.i'U’r. 1714, 
Brankovan rvas imprisoned in Biieharest, and exeentcil in (.’onsiantinoph! with 
his four sons and his adviser. The same fate befell hi.s sueee.'.sor, Sleplinn HI 
Kantakuzen (1714 to ,Tmie, 1716). 

This event extinguished the last glimmer of Wallachian inde]HU\d<:‘m-e ; tlu’ 
freely elected Voivod ceased to exist, and Voivod.s a],i]iointed l>y the Porte ruled 
henceforward, who brought Wallacliia to llie point of collapse as they had lirought 
Moldavia, and initiated a period of total decline from an economic iioint of view ; 
the tribute at that date amounted to more tlian oive hundred and f>.rty thousand 
dollars a year. The first of these foreigners, who were generally rich Groek.s, was 
PTikolaus Maurokorclato, who had previou.sly been prince of Jloklavia on two 
occasions (1716-1730 ; cf. below, p. 370). The aceo-ssion of this first Greek prince, 
who himself came from the Island of Ghir*s and not from I’hauar, forms an 
important epoch hi the literature of Daco-l!oiimania, the first age of which, 
beginning about 1550, here comes to an end. 

In the course of the eighteenth century (after the rule of Au.stria, which had 
^igaiu lost in 1739 the Oltlaud or “Wallacliia Minor,” wliieh it had wfiii in 1718) 
Eitssia began to interfere in the domestic affairs of tlie country, a process wdiich 
culminated in the occupation of Wallacliia by the I’assians during the Eusso- 
Turkish war of 1770. By the peace of Kutcluik-Kaiiiardji (KucuIc-KainardvSi, 
1774; p. 169) Wallacliia again fell under Turkish supremacy; hut Eussian 
influence kept the upper hand. In 1781 tlie Porte agreed to .set up a Ilosjiodar 
government under the supervision of the lius.sian general Gonsnl. During the 
Turkish war (1788) the land was constantly overrun by Austrian troo'p,s, wdio 
also held the capital of Bucharest from 1789 to 1791. In ISOo-lSOti Eiissia 
•occupied the country, which she did nob evacuate until tlie peace of Bucharest 
(1812), in which Bessaraliia was assigned to her. Tlie Greek struggle for inde- 
pendence, which began shortly afterwards, inspired the Eoumanians to war against 
the foreign domination. The revolt, however*, was soon suppressed ; Ypsilantis 
fled to Hungary, where he was imprisoned in tlie fortress of Munki'ics. 

TheBultan again felt himself obliged to appoint natives of the country to the 
position of Voivod,, and immediately after the suppression of the revolt (1822) he 
■conferred this much-desired, dignity upon Gregor Ghika. Gregor was honestly 
. . ^631X0118 of ameliorating the unfavourable situation and increasing the jirosperity of 
the country. : But in 1828 war again broke out between Eussia and Turkey. By 
the peace of Adrianople (1829), which confirmed the conventions of “ explanation " 
.and “ fulfilment ” of Akkeman (1826), the supremacy of the Sultan over WaHa- 
•ohia was again recognised. However, , by the intervention of General Paul von Eis- 
■selev the country received a kind nf constitution orgawigue. ot IQZ'I) 

: , and ; greater, liberty :of, piihlio,.administration ; but ^ permanent progress was hindered 
> by Eussian influence. On the other side it cannot hut be observed that at that 
time (1830) in the literary world of Daeo-Eoumania the breach with Greek inllu- 
•ence, which had been predominant since about 1710, now became complete. 
Henpefoi-ward Western influenee- became ever more powerful, as is shown by the 


. *4 . 
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fact that the Slav alphabet, which had been retained even through the Greek 
age, was gradually replaced by the Latin. With this change the third phase of 
Eournanian literary history begins. 

After the retirement of the Eussians (1834), Gregor, and afterwards Alexander 
Ghika, were overthrown by party strife, and Georg Bibesco was elected Voivod 
by llussian influence in 1842. Bibesco fled to Kronstadt on the night of the 25th 
of June, and a provisory government undertook the conduct of affairs ([HJeliade, 
the two Golesku, etc.). Tire revolt was suppressed by Turkish troops in Sep- 
tember. By the convention of Balta-Liman (May 1, 1849) the old state of affairs 
was restored, and the position of Voivod was occupied for seven years on the 16tb 
of June by Dimitri Barbu Stirbei, with the rank of a Mushir. Then followed 
the Crimean War in 1853, and Wallachia was occupied from 1854 to 1857, first 
by the Eussian and then by the Austrian troops. The peace of Paris (1856) with 
its supplementary clauses finally determined the position of the country, which, 
together with Moldavia, was placed under Tiirki,sh supremacy and under the 
protectorate of all the great powers. Instead of a prince, Alexander Ghika, the 
Ilospodar, deposed in 1842, was made Kaimakam or governor; bis efforts were 
directed to uniting Moldavia and lYallachia into one body politic. On the 17th 
of Eehruary, 1859, the legislative National As.semUy conferred the same position 
in Wallachia on Colonel Alexander Cuza (Ciisa), who had already been chosen 
prince in Moldavia on January 29. Thus that personal union was brought about 
which became of practical effect in 1862, when Moldavia and Wallachia were 
united into one kingdom under the name of Eoumania. 

C . Moldavia. 

Bounded on the west by the Carpathians, on the north and east by the Pnith 
and Eussia, on the southeast by the Danube and the Dobrudza, and on the south 
by the Sereth, the mountainous country of Moldavia is especially suited for agri- 
culture and cattle-rearing. The name “ tara Molclovei ” means land on the Mol- 
dova. The Eoumanians and their Slavonic teachers seem to have fled to the rivers 
cn the oeenpation of the country. The name appears in historical times towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century. As early as 1335 the Voivod Bogdan, the 
son of Micul, had caused the despatch of an Hungarian primate to the country, on 
account of his disobedience to King Charles Eobert I. In 1342, when the Angevin 
ruler was dead and his son Louis had succeeded to the throne at the age of sixteen, 

. Bogdan again revolted. Although the youthful king declined to acknowledge his 
position as Voivod, the rebel was supported by the Lithuanians of the Halitshland 
(see the small map, “Poland, Lithuania, and Western Eussia,” on the double map 
Elustrating Polish history, etc., below) and by the Eournanian mountaineers, and 
was able to maintain his position in the Marmaros; in 1352 his submission caused 
but little' change in his position. At that time this southeast comer of Europe 
was in a constant state of disturbance; and on the first occasion of peace Bogdan 
followed the example of Basarah and shook off the Hungarian yoke in 1360, to 
which snooess he was aided by the “benevolent neutrality” of Poland. About 
1365 Bogdan was the undisturbed master of the “terra Moldavana.” 

After his death his eldest son Latco (Latzko, Lezko) ruled the country, practi- 
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cally iu fcl'o position of a J’olisli vassal; in 1370 lio poniiiited tlu; ert-flion ul a 
Catiiolicj Bialiopric at Sevotli. After this a series of events i'ulluwctl wiiieh are 
partly shrouded iu obscurity, hut none the less point to a Lithuanian huiheniau 
' foundation fur the young stale. A.s late as the lil'tecnih cauitury the langnage of 
Little Russia predominated as a tneans of conmuinieation. llo\ve\-er, iiloldavia doli- 
uitely shut the door in the face of Slav inlluenee at a coniparatively early pieriod, 
an attitude adopted at the present time, hy Roumunia, Lurtly explained hy the 
influence of geographical piosition, this fact is also due to a number ot (l^•(au■^•ences, 
which at that time gave Moldavia a .separate piositiou apart from the three Balkan 
states .similar to that oceupried hy the modem kingdum ot h’uumania. There, is 
no doubt that a considerable number of Lithuanians and Ruihenians removed to 
the Hereth from the district of Marmavos, together with the eompieror Bogdan. 
Even in. the official documents of Btephan the Great, in the .second half of the 
fifteenth centmy, a large munber of Rutheiiian name.s are to he observed ; there, as 
they advanced ea.stward, they met with a nuniher of settlers from Little lins.sia, 
upon whom the WaUachians looked askance as .strangers. After the death of 
Latco in 1374 the Lithuanian Kuez or supreme judge Jurii Koryatovicz (Georg 
Koriatovic) was brought into the priiicipality of Baia (the (.Ireek.s at that time 
knew Moldavia as Maurovlachia, Ehossovlacliia, or Moldoblaclua ; of. pt 353); he 
however, soon disappeared, and was pirobably poisoned. Eipually short was the 
reign of a certain usurper known as .Stephan 1. ]rli.s son .I’eter (probably 1379- 
1388) toulc the oath of fidelity to the .Polish king A^ladi.slav I,I .Tag(i)ellon in Lem- 
berg iu 1387 ; he conepuered .Suezava, which he made his capntal. Hi,s youngest 
brother Roman, who immediately succeeded him (he had been eo-regunt from 
1386 at latest), was carried off to Poland iu 1393 by the orders of .Vladislav, and 
replaced by liis elder brother .Stepiliau ILL .tie was made a tributary vas.sal by 
the Hungarian king Siegraimd at the end of 1394, hut on .January 6, 1395, he 
again solemnly recognised the Polish supn-einao}'. In the year 1400 Juga, the 
illegitimate son of Roman, enjoyed a short period as governor at Buezava. 

(a) The Period of Prosperity — At the beginning of the fifteenth 

century the first important Voivod of Moldavia began .his government; this wa.s 
Alexander, the other .son of Roman (cf. genealogical table on prage 365) who was 
known as the “ good ” even during his lifetime. During hi.s long reign (1401- 
1432) he reorganised the defences, the administration, and the military sy.stem, 
compiled a legal code from the "'Basilika” of Leo VI (p. 83), and irnpjroved the 
inteUectual state of the people by founding schools and monasteries. Upon three 
occasions he took. the oath of fidelity to the King of Poland in 1402, 1404, and 
1407, on the last occasion as the first “lord” of the Moldavian territory. He 
married, as his third wife, Ryngalla, the “ sister ” of King Vladislav, after sending 
auxiliary troops to Maxienbnrg to the help of the Poles against the German Orders. 
During his reign numerous settlers from Lesser Armenia migrated into the country, 

: naost of ;W afterwards removed to Transylvania ; at this period, also, the first 

,, , gipsies appeared in .the , country (on this point cf. below. Section 6). . 

Under his sons Elias (Ilie, Ilias) and Stephan V the supremacy of Poland was 
• i ^ again recognised in 1433. The two step-brothers began a severe struggle for the 
supremacy ,^which ended in 1435 with the following division : Stephan obtained 
A aslnlu, Birlad, Tecucl, Oltenl, Covurluiu, and Ohilia in the south, wliile Elisa 
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secui'ed the north of Moldavia with Suezava, In 1442 Stephan concluded an 
alliance witli the Hungarian general John Hunyadi to oppose the Turkish 
danger, and in the following May, 1443, he caused his step-brother to be blinded. 
However, Eoinan II, a son of Ilie,^ who had been thus mishandled, put an end to 
his uncle’s life (in the middle of July, 1447) and secured the position of Voivod for 
himself. But in the nest year, 1448, Peter IV, a son of Alexander the Good, who 
had fled to Hungary to John Hun 3 ^adi, and had married his elderlj^ sister, returned 
to the native land with an Hungarian army and drove out Eomau, who fled to 
Podolia to ask help from tlie Polish king. Koman died of poison on July 2, 
1448. Peter' now took the oath of fidelity to King Kasimir IV, and continued 
to rule under Hungarian and Polish supremacy until the year 1449. Thereupon 
Bogdan II, an illegitimate son of Alexander the Good, revolted on February 11, 
and on July 5, 1450, concluded two important treaties with Hunyadi, but was 
murdered in 1451 by the Voivod Peter V (formerly Aaron, an illegitimate son 
of Alexander the Good). Peter was then forced to divide the government of 
Moldavia with Alexander “ Olechno,” a son of Hie, who had been originally sup- 
ported by Poland and afterwards by Hungary ; but in 1455 Alexander was poisoned 
by his own Boyars. Peter now ruled alone until 1457, and was only able to main- 
tain his power by a miserable and cowardly subjection to Poland and the Osmans. 


I Staphan (I ; about 1375), 
married the Catholic Margarete or Masata of Hungary 


Btepban III, t about Petor, Polish vassal, 1387, at Suezava, 1390 Homan, 138C and 1388, Daughter 

1400, inarrled a aiater 1 co-rogeut of Peter j | 

of the Boyar Mihail Ivasoo, deposed his undo Roman in 1393 expolled, 1393 Stopbau 

( was not himself Prince of Moldavia) I 


Aioxandor Bogdan 

taicen to Poland in 1393 

aole ruler from 1401 s “ the good " ; Polish vassal, 1402, 1404, 1400, co-regeat 

1407 ; married, (1) the Catholic Matgatote, (2) the Moldavian 
Anna (Neaosa) (about 14111-1421), (3) Ryngaila of Poland 


t(2) Hie (Elias) blinded 
May, 1443 ; marriod 
Marinka of Poland 


(Stephau'Y), 

tl447 


Poter (IV), 
1448/49 


Roman II, 
tJiUy 2, 1448 


Daughter, mnvvied 
Vlad IX Dracul of 
Wallaohia (p. 368) 


Alexander “Oleclmo,” 
11465 


(Ju^a) 

1400, prince in Biicznva, 
captured by Mircea 
the Old of Wallachia 


(Peter V Aaron), 
1466-1467 


■' (Bogdan 11), 

Hungarian vassal, 1460, tl46l 


Btepbau (VI) the Groat, 1 July 2, 1504 ; 
married, (1) name unknown, (2) Maria 
of Mangup on the Pontos, (3) Voichlta 
Marin, daughter of Eadul the Fair 


1 

Sandrin or Alexander, 
t before 1604 

(Peter RaroS), 
Voivod, 1527 to 
1538 and 1641-1546, 
married Helena, 

(3) Bogdan III, 
=*1475, 1 April, 

1517 

1 

Roman TrifililS 

^ 1 
Daughter 

Stephan VIII LScuetS , 
(hostage in Coustan- p 
tiuoplo), Voivod, 
1638-1540; married 

daughter of the 
Servian despot 

'(Bteplmn VII), 

♦1608, 

tJaw- H 1527 

Peter Cornea, or ^ 

Alexander III, 
Voivod, 1640 

Cossack 

Dmitri 

■Wisniewiecki 

the sister of a lady 
in the harem of 
Buleim&n 11 

1 

Ohiajna, 1530, 
married, (1) Vlad 
of Wallaclna, 1646, 
(2) Mircea 

Hie II, Voivod, 
1646-1651 ; governor 
of Stlis^ia as 
“Mohammed” 

OonatantiuB, Stephan IX, 

hostage in Voivod, 1651 

Gonetantinople to 1653 

^ 

Ruxanda, 
married 
Alexander IV 

Constantine, 
pretender, 1578 

Ciobanul of 
■Wallachia 
(p. 359) 


i 

(Peter Alexander IV 
Lapiisnennu), 

1553-1561 and 1563- 
1568, married 

Ruxanda 

, ' 
Ivonia (p. 3C8) 


B. — The names of illegitimate sons are bmcketed. 


Bogdan IV, 1668-1672 Peter, pretender, 1678 
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From 1455 the Porte was able iu consiiler ilio Viiiwiil .,i .Mohioaia. with 
of two thonsaiid H.ungai-iaii liorins, as one of ils ].,,M’maneii! \a.'Siils, 
After this alinost miintt'rrml.ed period of |iai'iy .'•Iriippli's ior tlie- 


his irihiiio 
uip'iiiiy of 


Voivod, a period of uuspeahable misery fur (he eomitry, an a;„;e 
perity at last dawnied for Moldavia in the si'eutu! half m (Vie 
henceforward Moldavia, which had liitherto been placed in the 


uf rest and [wuf;- 
lifieenlh ceitinry : 
biii'kpruirnd under 


the title of Wallachia ITinor or Bogdania (ef. jr Mod, ab‘>ve), l.ieeiuue of inure 





importance than tire older “Bonmanian ” distviei, wbieli Iraii bt'cu brunylit low 
hy the two Vlads, the Demon and the Impaler. 'I'he. Voivod Siephan V f (1457 to 
July 2, 1504), a son of Bogdan II, was rightly surnamed the “ gveul " by his people. 
The iniiuatnre paiiiLing in the book of ( J-ospehs of Vuronei;:, n liieli lemains cuin- 
piaratively undamaged, has preserved a not implciising purtinir of ihls rnier. 
A brilliant general and piolitician, ho not only extended his realm, but ahso 
removed it from the prolilical influence of his two neighhonring states, lie 
advanced the established church, which was dejiendent on the orthudux patriarch 
at Achrida, and the good order of which was in .strong contrast to ihe emifusion 
prevailing in Wallachia, and founded a third bishopric (about 1470, at; L’adautz or 
BadauH, where he also restored the old monastery church in 1471) and 14S0) ; he 
also built a great monastery at Putna in Bukovina (1406-1 4G9). He incorporated 
a Bessarabian frontier district of Wallachia ■with bis own country, recovered Chilia 
(Kilia) in January, 1465, and in December, 1467, successfully repelled an attack 
of the Hungarian king Matthias, who was wounded hy an arrow at Sloldovaliflnya 
(Baja) iu the course of this campaign. Harassed by Tartar iiiva.sloii.s, Stephan nev- 
ertheless found leisure to invade IVansylvania during tlie Boliemiaii ex.i»edition of 
King Matthias (14G9) and to exprel Kadu, the Voivod of Wallachia, in 1471-1473. 
The Hungarian king was occupied iu the we,st until 1475 and overlooked t]ii.s 
aggression, more particularly as Stepluu:i, in alliance with the Transylvanian 
Sz4klers of Udvarhdly and Esik, had driven back a T’urkish army of one hundred 
and twenty thousand men (which invaded Moldavia under jSuieimAn T’usha on 
January 10, 1475) at Bacova (on the “high bridge’’ to the nortli of Vaslniu), and 
had by this means diverted the danger from Hungary. The exploit is character- 
istic of this glorious age in which Moldavia often formed a bulwark against the 
Osmans on the south and against the assaults of neighbours on the north. 

The Sultan Mohammed II now undertook in person a pranitive campmign 
against , Moldavia, and won a victory on July 26, 1476, at Eazboyenf in the 
“IVhite Valley” (Valea-Alba). Stephan, however, with the help of Steprlmn 
/ Bdthori, who was accompanied by the fugitive Vlad Tepe.s, eventually drove out 
the hostile army and secured for Vlad the position of Voivod of Wallachia. How- 
ever, after the death, of Vlad (at the end of 1476) the new Voivod of Wallachia. 
Basarab Tepelus (the Little Impaler) made an alliance with the Turks ; Stephan 
then defeated him in the battle of Eimnicnl-Sarat (July 8, 1481), and banded over 
the pjosition of Voivod to- a certain Mireea. With the object of secui’ing their 
; Gonnection.with the -Tartars in the Volga .districts, the Turkish armies of Bajazet II 

■ invaded Moldavia again im 14 together with Tartar and Wallachia-u allies, and 
yfvStormed : Ghdiat and-: Cetatea-Alhn (formerly BSlograd or Moncastro, known as 

■ Akkerman since 1484) on the 14th of July and the 4th of August. Only by means 
. of Polish help, which he was' forced to purchase by paying a homage long refused, 
; was Stephan able to save Ms country from overthrow by the enemies’ bands in 
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1485. Turuiug to Ins own advantage the iieees.sitie.s of Poland, which became 
pres.'jiiig immediately afterwards, Stephan oceiijjied IVikidla in 1490, and even 
]Kiid tribute to tlie I’orte to secure Ids positioji, as formerly I’eter Aaron had done. 
Ill 141)7 tlie Polish king John Albert invaded Ikikovhia with the intention of 
incorporating tire whole principality -with Ids own empire, and besieged Siiozava 
(the capital until 1550); by the intervention of the Voivod of Trau.sylvauia an 
armistice wms seeured, and the end of the affair wa.s that the Polish cavalry were 
surpri.sed in the forests and scattered at Gozmin on the day of St, Deineter. In. 
1498 Stephan appeared in person before Lemberg, and some one hundred thousand 
human beings were carried into captivity in Turkey. However, on tlie 12tli or 
ISth of July, 1499, Stephan dissolved Ids connection with the l^orte and concluded 
a convention with Poland and Hungary, wherein lie tacitly recognised the 
supremacy of both states over Moldavia, and undertook to oppose tlie progress of 
the Turkish armies through his country and to keep the neighbouring states, 
informed of any hostile movements on the part of the Turks. Stephan fulfilled his 
obligations in 1499, when he put an end to the devastations of Baliheg, a son of 
Malkoch (Mallcajoglis). After the death of John Albert he dissolved his con- 
nection with .Poland and stirred up the Tartars against the new king Alexander 
while they devastated Podolia lie occupied the Euthenian Pokutia, and sent hi.s 
Boyars and tax-gatherei's to Suiatyn, Kolomea, and Halioz (Halich) in 1502. This 
was the last success of this greatest of all Eoumanians. 

(5) The Native Voivods under Osman Supremacy. — Stephan’s son. and suc- 
cessor, Bogdan III, known as the “ blind,” the “one-eyed,” or the “squint-eyed”' 
(Orbul; 1504-1517), gave up his claim to Polish Pokutia in return for a promise 
of, the hand of Elizabeth, a sister of Alexander ; but he was cheated of this prize. 
The approach of the Turki,sh power induced him in 1504 to promise a yearly 
tribute to the Sultan, consisting of four thousand Turkish ducats, forty royal falcons,, 
and forty Moldavian liorse.s, in return for which, according to later reports, he was 
guaranteed the maintenance of Christianity ; the Voivods were to he freely elected,, 
and the country was to be self-governing in domestic affairs (see the smaller map 
in . the upper right-hand corner of the double map facing page 166). This con- 
vention, which in recent times has formed the basis for the constitutional relation- 
ship of Moldavia with the Porte, was renewed by Peter Ptares “ the Eestless 
(1527-1528, and for the second time from the end of Eehruary, 1541, to September,. 
1546) in the year 1529; according to a document of 1532 he sent annually one 
hundred and twenty thousand aspers or ten thousand gold ducats to Constantinople. 
At a later period this tribute was considerably increased. With Peter Eares (after 
ten years’ rule by Stephan VII, au lEegitimate son of Bogdan III) began the rule 
of the illegitimate branch of the house of Dragos (who was a natural son of 
Stephan the Great). The chief object of Peter after the disastrous defeat of 
Mohdes (August 29, 1526), the significance of which was understood neither by 
Stephan VII nor by his uncle Peter, was to turn to his own advantage the disputes, 
about the succession in Hungary, which had broken out between King Eerdinaud 
and John Zapolya ; on several ’occasions he invaded Transylvania, inflicting 
appalling devastation on the country, which, in 1529, declined to accept his rule. 
An attempt to recover Pokutia from Poland was brought to an end by the defeat 
of Peter at Obertyn on August 22, 1531. His faithlessness brought about the fall 
of Aloisio Gritti, who had been sent by the Sultan to Transylvania in 1533. . 
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After the expulsion of Peter (IniiS) the ^ oiivoiis uf Miplavia iieiaune reaiiy 
tools ill the huuils of the Porte; proviikul they paid tin* Suliau a yearly irilniie. 
they were allowed to govern their owti territory preidj-ely as they iihsi.-ed. 'Di-' 
people groaned uuder the burden of heavy taxation and exioriion of oiery kind 
and attempted to secure relief by joining the [mrty struggli's set ..n fool, l,y indi- 
vidual wealthy families, hoping also to secure some .iiionu'iilary relief by the 
murder of their masters. Thus the Yoivod Steplum \'lll -ilie, Turk,” or 


“Lacusta” (so named after a plague of locusts iu the year lod.S ; 1 dibS'-l adO), wa.s 
murdered after a reign of two years, ilis suecessiu- Ale.xauder 111, a seiou of the 
legitimate Dragos family from I’ohuul, met vvith the same fate in the same year, 
Tlie Voivod Eiias (11, Ilie; 154.6-1551), a sun of Peter Paves, was ordered by the 
Sultan to invade Transylvania iu 1550, but tramsferreil tbis eonnuissiun to Ids 
brother Stephan, alidicated in May, 1551, and .soon afterwanl.s died as tlie renegade 
" Mohammed,” governor of Silistria. llis place wa.s oeeupied by his brother 
Stephan IX, the last direct desoendaiit of the illegitimale braueli of the Dragosid.s, 
until he was murdered by the lioyars in 1553. .Hi.s opponent and successor, Ikder 



the Stolnic, known as Alexander IV Lapirsan (1553-1561), speedily made hiimself 
highly unpopular with the Boyars by his infliction of torture and death, from the 
stain of which he tried to cleau.se liis con, science hy founding a moruustery at 
Slatina. In 1561 the Greek sailor Jakohos Basilikos seized the position of 
Voivod, uuder the title of John I (Joan Voevod), founded a Latin school at Cotnari 
(East Moldavia), and a bishopric, wliioh was naturally but short-lived. After 
playing the part of a tyrant for two years he was inmxlered iu the ooursis of a 
popular rising (November 5, 1563). During and following upon tlnj sliort rule of 
one Stephan X Tora.sa (beheaded iu Poland in 1564), Alexander IV, who had lied 
to Oonstantiuople, resumed the government (1563-1568), until he gradually went 
blind. His sou Bogdan (IV ; 1568-1572) wa.s wounded by an angry iioifleinan 
while visiting his betrothed in Poland. I’he Sultan then appointed, a.s Voivod of 
Moldavia, Ivonia (Jolm II), a Pole of Masovia, who had acceptetl tlie Mohammedan 
faith in Constantinople, whei-e he was believed to be a dt'scendaut of Stephan IX, 
who had been killed in 1553. In order to secure his independence, Ivonia allied 
himself with the Cossack, s (hence his name Joan the “ rebel ”), lint wa.s .surrounded 
in Ros^ani and executed (June 11, 1574). The Cossacks, who were forced to 
organise under Stephan Bathori in 1576, were at that period a bold robber-Lrilie, 
feared both by the Tartar and the Osman ; they devastated the districts on the far 
side of the Dniester from their islands in that river, and after 1595 sought to find 
opportunity for their wild military exploits under Michael the Bold, even in 
AVallachia itself. At the same time, like the ancient Vikings, they put a stop to 
all trade on the Black Sea for forty years. . 

Peter VII the “Lame,” the son of Mircea of Wallachia, who was appointed 
Voivod by the Sultan (1574-1577), held from the first a precarious po.sition, and 
was overthrown after smwiving an attack from the Cossack protdgdj Joan the 
“ Guriy" (Eretul); his .conqueror, the Cossack,. John or Peter Potkova (Joan 
Potcoava, “ a breaker of horseshoes,” in this respect a predecessor of Augustus the 
" Strong ”), reigned for a few days, and was then executed in Lemberg by the order 
, of the Polish king Stephan. Bfithori (1575-1586). The Sultan then again conferred 
the position of Voivod on Peter VH (1577), whom he expelled in the following 
year, until he restored him afterwards for the third time (1584-1692). : Moldavia 
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was at that time a ijlaythiiig in the hands of the Osmans, who expelled and 
appointed 'Voivods as they pleased, while their deputies and their troops deva.s- 
tated the country in all directions. Before Peter became Voivod for the tliird time 
• the country had been governed, for a short period in 1578, by Alexander, a brother 
of Potcoavii, and, after a constant succession of real and pretended claimants, by a 
certain Janknl (Jankola, Joan Luiigul) the “Saxon” (Sasul) of Transylvania, who 
had used the wealth of his wife, a Palaiologa of Cyprus, to induce the authorities 
of Constantinople to depose Peter and to confer the position of Voivod of Moldavia 
upon himself (1579). He became involved in a quarrel with Stephan Bath oil, 
through his eneroaohinents upon the Polish frontier, and was taken prisoner and 
beheaded in 1582. One of his successors, Aaron, who had formerly been a coach- 
man and then a Boyar (territorial lord), was driven out by the Cossacks, after a 
reign of one year (1591), and fled to Constantinople. The Cossacks restored Peter 
in 1592 ; but he was captured by the Transylvanian troops of Sigismund Bathori 
and handed over to the Sultan, who executed him. Aaron was now placed for the 
second time in the position of Voivod (1592-1595), and pursued a foreign policy 
of unblushing duplicity; on November 5, 1594, he made an alliance at Bucharest 
with Sigismund Bathoii and with Michael of Wallachia against the Turks ; how- 
ever, he deserted the Wallachians, was taken as a prisoner to Alvincr; by the Transyl- 
vanian troops, and died there in 1597. His successor Stephan XI Eesvan (Eazvan 
or Eezwan) supported Sigismund' Bathori in his enterprises against the Turks^ but 
was impaled at the end of 1595 by the Polish chancellor Jan Zamoiski (p. 360), 
who had invaded Moldavia. In August the position of Voivod was taken over by 
Jeremias Mogila (Movilii; 1595-1608), a feeble character, who allowed the country 
to fall entirely under Polish supremacy. At that time Southern Moldavia had 
been driven to find room for fifteen thousand Tartar settlers ; the tribute which tlie 
Khan of the Grim Tartars, wlio from 1475 had .harassed the Enssians, Poles, and 
Eoumanians, then subject to the Osmans (Vol. II, p. 182), had been receiving from 
Moldavia since 1566, “ according to ancient custom,” as the price for his considera- 
tion of their frontiers, was now dropped. However, this remarkable branch of the 
conquering Nogais (under the “ Mirzak” Kantemir) lost their independence in 
1637, though their marauding raids were stEl continued. 

It was not until the seventeenth century that a better period began to dawn ; 
after a conspiracy of the Boyars against Alexander VII Ilia,, ^ who favoured the 
Greeks, and after various other confusions the Greek Albanian Basilius (Vasile) 
Lupu came to the throne (1634-1653; see his portrait at the bottom right-hand 
side of the plate facing page 359) ; he founded schools and benevolent institutions, 
and did his best to improve the condition ol the country. He was a cunning poli- 
tician, and began intrigues at the court of Constantinople against Georg Eakoczy, 
the ruler of Transylvania. He, however, in co-operation with the Sultan, sent an 
army into Moldavia under his general John Kem5ny (1653), and drove the Voivod 
out of the country. Vasile Lnpu fled to the Cossacks; his son-in-law was the son 
of the Hetman Timus Bogdanovid- Chmielnicki; with Cossack help he speedily 
returned to Moldavia, hut after several victorious engagements was taken prisoner; 

1 Ale.\aTidei' Ilias, brought up in Turkey, first Voivod of Moldavia, then of Wallachia, married the 
daughter of the Turkish Ban lanaki Eaterdji, a Greek, who is regarded as the anoe,stor of the Roumanian 
family of Catargi (Catargiu ; cf. below, p. 372). A certain Maria Catargi wag the mother of King Milan 
of Scrvia ; cf. the genealogical tree facing p. 808., • . 
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and the Khan ot Tartary, altliongh. related to him by marriage, sent him to Con- 
stantinople. On January 8, 1G.54, the Go.ssack.s surreiuhjred to the linssians. 
Moldavia, however, came, under Transylvanian .snpremiK’.y. The Voivod Ste- 
phan XIII Gheorghe (Gergice or Ihirdii.sa; 1658-16.58), after secret negotiations 
witli the Knssian Czar (1654-1656), joined the Walhuiiian Constantine Ilasarab 
in placing liinuself under the protectorate of Georg Jiak(iczy 11. As lie joined this 
ruler in an attempt to secure the crijwn of Poland (1675), the Siiltan declared him 
deposed, and he was forced to leave the country. 

(c) Greclcs and Albanians as Voivods {l(iSS-J71‘A), th'. Huh of the. Phatiariots 
{17W~182'ii), and ihe Last Period of Semi-Iiidependi'nce {lSd;J-lSd!)). — Tlie fol- 
lowing years were a period of nnspeakablo misery and .sorrow; the la.st two native 
rulers, Stephan XIV and XV, maintained their po.sition with, iuterruptioms until 
1680 or 1690, hut between 1658 and 1712 the Turkish court, at its will and pleasure, 
appointed rulers from the Albanian or Greeic familie.s of Ghika, Dahija, Duka, Kan- 
takuzen (Canta- or Contacuziuo), Itosetti (Ruset), and Kantemir (Cantemir). No 
one of these ruled for more than a short period, although Greek influence had 
spread widely among the Kounianian families at the close of tlie sixteenth century, 

A new period m the history of Moldavia (1712-1822) begins with the appoint- 
ment of tire Phauariots (p. 139) to the position of A^oivod; they were merchants 
from Constantinople, and each one of them, intent solely up(,)n his own enrich- 
ment, did his best to reduce the country to ruin by every kind of extortion.^ The 
position of Voivod was literally put up to auction by the Sultan, The first gov- 
ernor was Niko]au.s Maurukordato (1712-1716), who governed Moldavia tolerably 
well until lie .secured Wallachia (cf. lac. ciL). Under his siiceessor, Michael llako- 
vioza (Mihai llicovita; 1716-1726), who had already held the post for a time 
between the rule of Autioli Kantemir and the finst governorship of Maurokordato, 
the Austro-Turkish war broke out. In 1716 Hungarian imssars invaded Moldavia 
and carried tire si.ster of the Voivod into captivity in Traiasylvania ; Kakoyicza 
revenged him.self by stirring up the Tartars to invade Transylvania. 

I Under the rmimportant Voivod Gregor II (Kallmiak[ch]i (1766-1769), 'a further 
- change took place in the political .situation. The Eusso-Turkish war broke out, 

; and, by reason of the support he lent to Eussia, the Voivod was taken prisoner and 
beheaded in Constautiuople. The Pi,iissians occupied the country between 1769 
land 1774, and then conferred the dignity of Voivod upon Gregor III Ghilta, who 
was murdered by the Janissaries at Ja.ssy in 1777. 

. I After the death of Ghika, the partition of Moldavia began. Austria had occu- 
pied the territory of the Olt between 1713 and 1739 (p. 362), and now seized 
Bukovina on the gi'ormd of. a treaty concluded with, the Sultan in 1774; in 
1777 the province was definitely incorporated with the Austrian state. In 1812 
Bessarabia was added to the Eussian Eminre, and the Voivod Alexander Ypsilantis 
, , supported the Greek .struggle for liberation ; the Eorte thereupon determined to 
appoint only native rulers (p. 176). Johann Sturdza was consequently made 
■ Voivod on July 19j 1822j but was prevented by Eussian influence from realising 
' / his object of improving, the. prosperity of the country by beneficent reforms.® 

1 ITpon. tlie impoitaace to litetftty Mstory of the Greek occupation, of tliia throne, cf. the section 
p. 361, 

With lespeot to the conolusioh of the Greek period in literature, and the rise of a Vaco Eoiimanian 
"modern "'poriod, of. above, p. 362. 
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In the year 1828 events took a turn for the worse. Eussia again became 
involved in a war with Turkey. In the peace of Adriauople, September 24, 1829, 
the supremacy of the Porte over Moldavia was indeed confirmed, but Eiissian influ- 
ence had grown considerably stronger, and in accordance with it a new constitution 
was “ administered ” by General Kisselev (p. 362) until 1833. The V oivod Michael 
Sturdza, who was appointed in 1834, reduced the already impoverished country to 
the utmost misery by his extortions and by tlrose of hi.s Eussian favourites. In 
April, 1848, the oppressed people at la,st revolted, but the movement wa.s suppressed 
by the Eussian troops, and the old state of affairs was reaffirmed in the convention 
■of Balta-Liman (May 1, 1849; p. 185). On the 16th of June the Porte appointed 
Gregor Ghika, a prince of Moldavia, to the rank of a Mushir for the space of seven 
years. Inspired by lofty intentions, Ghika did his best to relieve the universal 
suffering and improve the unfavourable conditions, but the Eussian occupation 
of Moldavia and Wallachia in 1854 prevented the success of these scliernes. 
During the Crimean war in 1854 Austrian troops occupied Moldavia to oppose 
the advance of the Eussian armies to the Balkan districts. The peace of Paris, 
August 30, 1856, reaffirmed the supremacy of the Porte over Moldavia. The 
“Kaimakam” or governor was Theodor Balsch; on his premature death (March 1, 
1857) he was succeeded by Prince Nik. Vogorides. Henceforward Moldavia and 
WaUachia struggled to unite themselves in one kingdom. 

D . Eoumania 

The name of Eoumania did not come into official use until 1859, when 
Alexander Cuza was appointed Prince of Wallachia and Moldavia, against the will 
■of the powers.^ The great powers had concluded at Paris, on August 19, 1858, 
that both Wallachia and Moldavia might elect a hospodar for life, but the choice 
of a common ruler was not to be theirs (notwithstanding the^ existence of the 
“central commission,” common to either party). However, Napoleon III, who 
was meditating war upon Austria and hoped to find support in Cuza, furthered his 
election to the post of common prince of the two countries. This choice was 
confirmed by the Sultan, Abd ul-Mejid, on December 2, 1861, at the recpiest of 
the Drench amhas.sador in Constantinople, who ]permitted the new prince to unite 
the two principalities under the name of Eoumania and to make Bucharest the 
common capital of the state, which remained under Turkish supremacy. “ Alex- 
ander John I” began his government vigorously on January 1, 1862, filled with 
the best of projects for the future; but the execution of these was everywhere 
hindered by the ruling class of the territorial lords (Boyars). On May 14, 1864, 
he eventually determined upon a coup d’etat, dissolved the legislative body 
(Eeichstag), srrmmoned fresh deputie.s, elabourated a new constitution, and abolished 
the institution of serfdom (the agricultural law of Cuza of August 26, 1864). At 
the’ saine time he reorganised education, founded high schools at Bucharest and 
Jassy, and introduced other beneficial reforms. As, however, he could not appre- 
ciate the true condition of the country, he brought it into extreme financial straits. 
In order to avert this threatening danger a conspiracy was formed, in which the 
army participated, chiefly at the instigation of the Armenian statesman Demeter 
Bturdza (see his portrait on the plate facing this page, at the left-hand bottom 

^ Of. p. 363 ; see also small map in the left-hand lower corner of the double map facing page 166. 
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corner)- On tire 22d of February, 1S66, the conspirators .surprised the pi iuce at 
night, and forced hiur to sign a decree of abdication in the early morning of ilic 
28d. A valuable but little known .service of L'uza wars the fact iliat lu- .saved )ii,s 
country from the danger of wnr and severe confusion by disregarding au alliance 
with tire Hungarian irriiriigrauts, rvhieh he hatl concluded at tire eoiimurnil of 
Napoleon HI, and whereby he rvas bound to support the proposed ri.sing of 
Hungary in the event of a wnar between Austria and France ; Na[)olcon’.s pliiu for 
a French alliance of Hungary and Ilournania against Austria was tlrus overtlirowir 
by the political insight of Cirza. 

After the abdication of Cuza, the conduct of aifairs was undertaken by 
Nikolaus Golescu, Laskar C’atargi[u], and Nikolaus Haralauibjie), wdro iiimiedi- 
atoly summoned the Assembly to elect a new prince. CouriL I’hilij) of Flanders, 
a brother of the king of Belgium, W’as elected to the tlrroue of Ivouniania on 
February 23, 1886, hut declined the offer oir tire 27th. On the 14th of April, 
1886, and following days a new election was discussed; and the choice of the 
Assembly fell by a large majority upon a member of the Catholic branch of the 
house of Zollern, Prince Karl of Hoheuzollern-Signiaringen (see his portrait on 
the plate facing page 371, “ the Founders of the Kiugrluin of Houmania,” on the 
left above). The Sultan declined to accept the election of Kaii to the Horurianian 
throne and invited tire powers definitely to settle the affair, ^virile PiLssia irroposed 
the restoration of the old dual system. Eussia made rro objection to the choice, 
nor did Napoleotr III, though Austria was so opposed to the Holieuzollern that 
he was obliged to travel secretly through Salzburg, Yieima, and Pesth to the 
Danube, iir order to reach his rrew kingdom. The outbreak of the war between 


Austria, Eus,sia, and Italy prevented the powers from intervening. Under these 
circumstances the Porte was obliged to renounce the plan of a Court of Arbibxa- 
tion and would have been glad to occupy Eouinaiiia. Here, ho-wever, it was 
thwarted by the straightforward action of Karl. Immediately upon his arrival in 
Bucharest (May 22, 1866) he announced his accession to the Porte by telegraph, 
and gave assurances that he would carefully observe all the claims and wishes of 
the Sultan. But at the same time he mobilised the Eoumauian army at several 
fortified points without delay. This unexpected attitude induced the Sultan to give ^ 
up his views of incorporating the country, and to invite the prince to accept his 
recognition. Thus, on October 24, 1866, Karl 'teavelied to Constantinople, where 
Ms position was confirmed and the rights of succession were conferred upon Mm. 

It was a difficult problem which the new ruler had undertaken to solve. For 
centuries Ms principality had been exposed to the attacks of friends and foes, had 
formed a highway for marching armies, had found its development checked by 
-foreign, domiuation, and was now groaning for remedial reforms. Trade and 
commerce were for the most part in the hands of foreigners ; the territorial 
' -proprietors troubled: themselves very little abouj; the affairs of the country, and the 
-.defenceless masses cultivated their vines or com and reared their cattle only for 
- the purpose: of paying V the numerous taxes imposed upon them. They were a 
.(people who lived ,m.,:ee.mplete isolation, tenaciou.sly clinging to old customs and. 
tVihS-bit-^v-Upon -the rich ineadows: of thesplains or in the valleys of the Carpathians, 

.' Yhere side by side with primeval forest, and where 

upon' the misty heights 'and in. the secluded vallejrs thousands of sheep found 
abundant pasture upon the green meadows. Eich corn lauds aud vineyards, lush 
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EXPLANATION OF THE POETllAITS OVEELEAF 


Left above: King Carol I of tlie lionso of Hohciizollern-Siginaringeii. Born April 20, 1830; 
“ prinue of llonniaiiia,” April 20, 18(iG ; entered Bmdiaresl; on May 22 of tlie sanui j'eiir ; connniuid(‘d 
tliu Riissso-Rouniiauan army of investment at Plevna, Anjj;i\#t 31, 1877 ; recognised as sovereign 
prince, 1878; proclaimed king, March 26, 1881, and crowned in Bucharest on May 22 of that year. 

(From a photograph in Stni'dx.i’s “Tre-dcci do aid dc domnie ai Itegehu Carol I, Cuviiitiiii .si acte ” [The 
thirty years’ reign of King Cliarhes I, .speeche.s and acts], Vol. 11 ; Bncuresci, 1897.) 

Right nfeore; Joan C. Bratianu. Born, 18-21, in Bucharest ; political refugee in France, 18-18- 
18.57; leader of the reds (liberals), IHtlO; minister of tlie interior from March, 1807, to the end of 
1808, then minister of finance at the hegimiing of 1870 ; national liberal prime minister from June 
2-1, 1876, to April 1, 1888 (except from April to June, 1881) ; died May 16, 1891, in Florica. 

(From an etching by Hans Moyer, Berlin, 1893.) sn 

Left below; Demeter A. Sturdza of Miclausheiii. Born March 10, 1833; chancellor of the 
divan of Moldavia, 1857 ; helped in the overthrow of the prince Ale.xander John 1 Ciisa, Fehruary, 
1866; provi.sory uiinister of pnlilio works, 1866; under Br.Mianii ho held, from 1876 to 1888, the 
posts of minister of public work.s, of ruunice, of foreign alfair.s, and of education ; National Liberal 
prime minister from October 16, 1895, to the end of November, 1896 ; president of the senate in 
1897 ; and general secretary of tlie Academia llomana. 

(From a contemporary piliotograph.) 

.Eight below: Michnil Kogrilniccaim- Born Septcmlier C, 1817; an eminent politician and 
statesman and a valuable helper to the king iii the task of developing piveseut-day Roumania. 
Died June 20, 1891. 

(From a contompomry lithograph.) 

(The originals, for tho portraits of Bratianu, Sturdza, and Kogalniccami were lent by the royal academy of 

Koumania.) 
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meadows, and shady woods alternated with sandy moorland and bare rock. The 
picturesque silence of their environment was itself a stimulus to their iutros])ective 
natures ; and indeed the character of the Eoumaniau is marked by a strong tendency 
, to superstition. Life passes by for him in a quiet- monotony, wlietlier he he an 
agriculturist upon the plain, an owner of flocks and herds, or a shepherd high in 
the mountains. His entire life is devoted to the accurate maintenance of social, 
moral, and religious traditions. Far from the dust of the hi-oad highway along 
which “ all that is foreign and bad passes by,” he lives his days in the peaceful 
quiet of the woods and fields, buried in unconscious contemplation of the ever- 
lasting change of nature. . His imaginative power has, therefoie, time to work. 
The result has been a marvellous wealth of ballad poetry, tlie gloi’ious sounds of 
which fill the life of the lloumanian with the magical touch of sjdendour and 
beauty. This rich source has also exerted a beneficial influence upon the more 
artificial poetry of the nation. 

It was no easy task successfully to rule a nation consisting of a dominant hut 
■degenerate nobility (admirably described by (ieorge Allan in Iri.s novel “ Eoumaiiian 
Society,” “ North and South,” August, 1880), and of a dejected and disillusioned 
proletariat, who had been long accustomed to internal wars and changes of 
dynasty. The almost uninterrupted party struggles cau.sed ooirtiniml changes 
in the cabinet; to mention one case only, the moderate liberal. Prince Denieter. 
Ghika (died February 27, 1897), the sou of Prince Gregor (p. 362), who had 
been appointed hospodar of Wallaeliia in 1822, retired definitely from the busi- 
ness of administration iii 1868. None the less, during the first ten years of the 
government of Charles, the country jnacle such rapid strides in every direction that 
the Eastern disturbances which broke out in 1876 found Eomnauia strengtliened 
and organised as a flourishing state. In 1877, when the Eusso-Turki,sh war broke 
out, Eoumania attempted to secure from the European powers a guarantee of her 
neutrality against the two conflicting states. As this attempt wa-s unsuccessful. 
Prince CIrarles concluded a conveution with the Czar Alexander 11, by the terms 
of which Eoumania permitted the passage of Eussiaii troops, wliile her autonomy, 
rights, and institutions were to he respected. The Porte regarded this conven- 
tion, as an infringement of its suzerainty, and sent troops to the Danube after 
Eoumania had declared lier independence on May 22, 1877. During the passage 
of the Eiissians through the country it was proposed to place the Eoumaniau 
.army under Eussian commanders ; Charles declined this proposition, and confined 
himself to the occupation of the line of tire Danube. The repeated repulse.s 
■experienced by the Eussians at Plevna obliged the Eussian archdulre Nicholas to 
telegraph reireatedly to the prince, begging for speedy help. At the storming of 
Plevna, of the redoubt of Grivitza, aud of the fort of Opaiiez, at the ca])t.ure of 
Eacova (Eachovas) aud at the.siege of Sraartlan and Widdi.u, the Eoumaniau army 
performed inestimable services, which were forgotten by Eiissia at the conclusioii 
’ of peace. In the convention concluded otr the 3d of March, 1878, at Santr) 
Stefano, without consultation of the Eoumauiaii ambassadors, Eoumania obtained 
the Dobrudza, but was forced to cede part of Bessarabia to Kussia. The Berlin 
Conference maintained this decision in the case of Eoumairia, hut recognised her 
independence without difficulty.^ 

1 See the map, “.Kouinania, Bulgaria, Sorvia, and Montenegro,” facing page 351, and tins siiial! map, 
“ Turkey and the Neighbouring Ttu'ritnries after the Berlin Congreas,” on the double map fiujiiig |iagi: Ifiti. 
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Oil- tlie 22(.l ot May, ISSl, Chai'las was crownoi] Idiig- J^Iatei-ia’lly and intel- 
lectually the new kingdom began a period of successful activit}^ iinmed lately after 
the Ilusso-Turkish war. It was the best couccivablo liiuitation to and proteetiou 
against the growing }iower of the ISalkau Slav nationality and of ranslavi.siM ; in a 
comparatively short time it ro.se to Irigli prosperity by its Iceen and reguhu' com- 
mercial coimection with foreign countries (Silo.s in Oalatz and Tlraila, Llie Danube 
Bridge “ Ilegele Carol ” at Ceruavoda). A beiielicial reform of the. systo.ni of taxa- 
tion and the founding of numerous scientilic institutions brouglit about a siirpris- 
iugly rapid iiitelleetual advance. The great services of King Charh.-s to bi.s country 
were seconded by I). Sturdza (v. p. o71), who shared in all the decisiw; negotia- 
tions undertaken by modern Roumauia (1895-1896 and 1S97-1S99, and llie head 
of the National Liberal ministiy from February 27, 190.1); with him .should be 
mentioned the two statesmen, Joan Bratiauu, the leader of the “lied” liberals 
(died May 16, 1891), aud Michael Ivogalniceanu, who died in Paris on July 2, 
1891 (new style; see their portraits on the plate facing page 371, on the right- 
hand side top and bottom). It was really Bratianu who enabled bis country to 
play an advantageous part in the Eii,s.so-Turkish war ; it ^\'a.s he who .secured 
independence for his nation and the position of king for his prince. He was 
: Prime Minister for nearly twelve years (1876-1888). It may be said that, not- 
withstanding many grievances yet existing, Eonmania can look forward to a. 
prosperous future. 

4. THE MAGYARS 

A . Hungaky as the Scene op Phe-JIagyae Histoky 

The district occupied by the modern state of Hungary was, long before the 
arrival of the Magyars (pronounced Madyars), a beaten track for immigrating 
nations and a battlefield and resting-place for the most different races. The' 
valleys of Hungary breathed something of the attraction of pruneval life. 
Powerful fortresses rose at an early period in the frontier districts, protecting the 
main roads. The soil still shows traces of the men who ploughed at that time, 
and of the quiet rows of graves in which they ended the burden and distress of 
life. Successive waves of migration have left their marks on buildings and on 
the soil, plowever, the clash of arms and the war-cry of heathen hordes, or 
the prayers and hallelujahs of Christian immigrants, were hushed by the deep 
, silence of the endless moorland, or by the solitude of the woody slopes of the 
Carpathians.' Long ago Celts and Thracians invaded these districts and founded a 
. kind of civilization. The, Romans then occupied the west and south, and in the- 
course of two , centuries created a flouriishing commiinity. The 'waves of the great 
luigration, however, swept away the Roman settlers,, together with the few barbari- 
: ; ans, inhabiting the country, into other districts; The Roman legions retired to ■ 
Italy before -the advancing: Huns (p. 320). After the death of Attila (453 ; p. 324)' 
bis lcmgdom felL:tOi:pieces; ,‘t^^ incorporated with other races and dis- 

appeared from the scene (p. 327). Goths, Gepids, and Langobards now maintained 
their position for a longer or shorter time upon the arena and destroyed what 
scanty rembatits of Roman ciyilization had survived. These Teutonic hordes 
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■were in their turn driven out by the Avars, who occupied the eastern frontiers 
from 626, notwithstanding their defeat, until the Frankish emperor Charles broke 
their power in 803. Their deserted territory was occupied by Slav nomads and 
some Bulgarians, together with the remnants of the Avars, until the end of the 
ninth century, when it was seized by that nation whose name it was henceforward 
to retain. 


B . The Early History of the Magyars to the Time of St. Stephan 


(«) The. Origin and Immigration of the Magyars. — Whence came these 
immigrants and what was their race ? Harm. Vtlmbdry is of the opinion that the 
Magyars were Altai-Turks, and originally mbabited districts in the South Ural, 
on the border between the Altaic (Turco-Tartar) and Ural (Finnish Ugrian) 
nationalities, and had absorbed numerous Finno-Ugrian elements into their 
language. Far more probable is the view of J. Marquart, who considers that the 
Magyars were originally settled in the south of Ingria, on the Lsim, Irtish, Om, and 
in the wooded steppes of Baraba; that at an early period they were driven into 
the districts between the Caspian and Black seas, and that they settled between 
the Don and the Kuban, where they became a fishing people (p. 84). On this 
hypothesis they are a genuine branch of the Finnish Ugrian group of the 
Mongolian race.^ It was the influence of their Hun neighbours, already described 
on page 328, that first induced these Ugrians to adopt cattle-breeding, an heredi- 
tary occupation of the Turkish liomads. The bracing effect of the dangers whicli 
threatened them on every side, as they pushed forward in the vanguard of their 
race, gradually changed their national character, with the result that they were 
eventually inferior to no Turkish nation in political capacity, — an attribute highly 
unusual in the Finnish tribes, with the exception, perhaps, of the Finns proper in 
Finland, who came under Eussiau suzerainty in 1809 (Suomi), and have ever since 
struggled desperately to ward off the deadly influence of a Slav environment. 

The attainment of this height, however, implies a long stage of previous 
development. Such a transformation must have extended over centuries, and was 
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certainly not accomplished by the Magyars in isolation. At the ont.set wa have 
to remember their habit of capturing tlie women of otlier trilies, ami tlie resiilt-s of 
Himnish influence. Thi.s is by no means inappreciable ns a modifjdug force ; on 
the contrary, from the date of Attila’s invasion of Western hhirope to the troul.ihMl 
times of Lewis the Oliild, thi,s influence is a steady force, and its existence may be; 
explained by the confusion, habitual in Byzantine circles, between the Hums of 
451 and the Hungarians of 933 and 955. Apart from these, other tril>e,s liave .also 
contributed to the gradual transformation of the Magyar nationality. Among 
such “ ancestors ” of the Magyars we may conjecturally mention the Akatzirs 
(middle of the fifth century; p. 321), who were probaldy identical with the 
Mordvins (Burdas) ; and with more certainty, notwitlistanding tlieir Turkish names, 
the Hiuiugurs (Onogurs) and IJnigurs on the Don (seventh century) and in Old or 
Great Bulgaria (to the first half of the ninth century ; p. 236). In this connection 
must also he mentioned the Uuugundur Bulgarians on tlie Kuban, wlio posses.sed 
a strong infusion of Hunnish blood ; for, as we have already seen (p. 328), the name 
of Burgars is occasionally applied to the Magyars. Tlie Eastern branch or offshoot 
of the Hungarians appears towards 760 in Armenia (on the Kur in the south of 
Gugark‘=), in the person of the robber tribe of the Sevordik'^ (Sa^dproi da<l>aXoi, in 
Konstantinoa Porphyrogennetos, Sijawardi in Arab writers, who probably coalesced 
with the Alban XJtiero), In any case the famous military power of the Magyars 
had fallen so low at the close of the ninth century that the seven tribes in 
Atelkuzu were forced to submit to the .supremacy of the Kabar.s, who had been 
scattered by the Turkish Khazars. Arpady, the youthful son of Salmucy (Alnius), 
who shortly after 862 had been appointed under the ej-es of tlie Khazar Kbagan as 
duke of the Magyar nation (now composed of eight tribes), was of Kaliar, that is 
to say, of Turkish origin. However, it is not for these reasons that the Byzan- 
tines called the Magyars ToOp/cot ; this name, which does not appear until 839, 
and is a direct invitation to dire confusion, is explained by Mavquart as a deriva- 
tive, formed by consonantal change and a T prefix, of the Ileroclotean name ‘IvpKai. 
on the one hand, and on the other of the title Ovyypot, IJngri (Ungarii, Hungari, 
Agareni, in Old Slav, (Igi'i) Ugi’i, with which the Slavs and West Europeans have 
replaced the originally habitual name of Magyar. 

Eor along period the Magyars paused in their luigrations and settled in the 
plains on the Lower Don, where they had their chief market town in Karch 
(= Tanan, Old Eussian Tmutorokan). Muslim ben Abu Muslim ab-G-armi (about 
830-845), and other Arabs constantly confused the Magyars with the Bashkirs, 
who resembled them in nationality and name, and were settled eastward of the 
Petchenegs in the steppes between the Ural and Caspian lakes, bounded on the 
north by the Isgil Bulgarians on the _ Kama ,(p. 327); to this confusion is due 
the hypothesis, long vigorously supported, of a "Magna Hungaria” in Southeast 
•Russia as the first home of the Magyars. The truth is that their district, which 
lay upon the Maeotis, bordered that of : the Alans, Khazars, and Bulgarians, and 
extended to the Kuban on the northwest end of the Caucasus ; it was known as 
. . ‘‘ Lebedia’’: to; Gonstantine ¥11 Porphyrogennetos. About 833 these Western 
: ; rTurkish Khazars found themselves so oppressed by the Magyars that they applied 
; i:for ,prnte.QtiQn;to^^&^^ (p. 76). The result was the constraction 

of a fortified trench and the huEding of the brick fortress of Sarkel on the 
Don. Gat off m tliis direction by the Khazars, the Magyars removed to tho 
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Lower Danube in 839-840, where they intervened in the Bulgarian and Greek 
struggles (p. 323). 

Soon we find them loosely dependent upon the Khazars, However, when 
these latter, in alliance with the 6(h)uzes of Lake Aral, drove the Petcirenegs from 
their possessions between Atil (Don) and Jajyk (Ural) this movement proved 
unfavourable for the Magyars, for the Petchenegs had been little weakened, and 
now appeared in a hostile attitude upon the Don; the Magyars, therefore, about 
862, turned their backs upon Lebedia, which was henceforward closed against 
tliem, and established themselves to the west of the Dniepr, on the Bug and 
Dniestr. This new home is repeatedly referred to as Atelkvizu (p. 85, above). 
The Khagan of the Khazars was equally hard pressed, and made a proposal to 
Lebedias, the first tribal chieftain of the Magyars (Voivod; p. 85, above) in 
Chelandia (Kalanca at Perekop), to become prince of the Magyars under his 
supremacy. He, however, declined the proposal in favour of the above-mentioned 
Arpady (Arpdd, shortly after 882). 

Although hemmed in by the Khazars and Magyars, the power of the Petchenegs 
grew rapidly. After the years 880-890 the Magyars found it impossible to con- 
tinue their marauding expeditions eastward ; for this reason they abandoned 
Atelkuzu, which had lost its value for them, and had become absolutely unsafe 
in the east upon the Dniepr, and moved further westward in 889. This second 
and final forced movement of the Magyars from the north shore of the Black Sea 
is of importance in the history of the world; driven forward by the Petchenegs, 
and also from the Balkan Peninsula, which at the invitation of the Byzantines 
they had devastated in 894, from the Pruth and Seret, to meet with expulsion in 
895 from the bold Bulgarian Syraeon (p. 332), the Magyars in 896 pushed their 
way like a wedge amid the Soiitlieast European Slavs ; here they remained and 
developed their civilization, and for a thousand years they continued to occupy 
this position, of no mean importance from a Germanic point of view. 

The Magyars advanced into the districts of the Theiss and Danube, across the 
North Carpatliians, through the pass of Vereczke. It is said that the chieftains of 
the several races (together with Arpad and his son Liuntis, who ruled the pre- 
dominant tribe of the Kabars, Kunsan is also mentioned) executed a closer form of 
agreement upon this journey ; choosing Arpi'id as their leader, they concluded a 
“ blood-treaty " by catching blood from their arms in a basin and drinking it. 
The nomadic races who had spent their previous existence on the steppes of 
Hungary were at once attracted by the flat country which surrounded them in 
their new home (Pannonia and Slovakei to the Bodrog), with its great expanses, it.s 
pellucid atmosphere, and its lack of colour. Like every steppe people, they were 
accustomed to live in a state of warfare, and depended partly upon the Ijooty 
which they were able to extort from their settled neighbours by their bold cavalry 
raids. Some time, however, before their appearance in the plains of the Theiss 
they had progressed beyond the savagery of a primitive race ; this fact is pnwed by 
an examination of the oldest words in the Magyar vocabulary. The fact is, that 
all the Ugrian languages, especially those in the districts of the Volga and the 
Ural, contained many Iranian elements, the phonetic colouring and the distribution 
of which can only be explained by presupposing the iulluence of some dominant 
race in early times. The fact must not be forgotten that the ancient Magyar.s 
had lived for centuries on the Caucasus in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
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Iranian Alans and the Clierkesses (Ivasak, Kasogi) ; the legcmclai'y In-dtlicrs Hanoi* 
aiui Mogov are said to have carried off two daughters of the .Slav jnine.c Diila on 
the Lower Don, and thereby to have become tlie ancestors of the ]\lag\-ars. 

The oociii.iation of tins new hoine was effected rvithont dil'Iicully ; there was in 
fact no one to bar their rvay. The scanty population was soon incoriiorated Avith 
the new arrivals, who first settled in the plains of the lowlands, rvliere the}' found 
abundant pasturage for their herds of horses and cattle. From this base of oper- 
ations they then extended their nde towards the natural fi'oiitiors of the district 
they ocenpied. Their only eonflicts took place on the nortliwest, in the district 
of the AVaag Eiver, and finally Moravia Jlajor siiccumhed to their attacks 
(906 ; p. 235). The several chieftains settled with, their iribe.s in the districts 
appointed to them, and built themseh'es castles which seri'cd as central point.s 
both for defence and for economic exploitation. Arjiad liiniself toole posse.s.sion of 
Attila’s castle, in the ruins of -whieh Recording to the somewhat unreliable Gesta 
Hungaroriun of the anonymous Notarins of King Bela) the Hungarians “ held 
their daily festivals ; they sat in rows in the jialace of Attila, anil the srveet-toued 
chords of harps and sha-wms and the various songs of the .singers sounded before 
them.” Minstrels (tedegeis) sang tlie exploits of fallen lieroes to the accoiupaui- 
inent of the lute, and story-tellers (rejes) related legends of the heroes of old. 

The warlike spirit of the brave Hungarians found, however, little satisfaction 
in this peaceful occupation. They began their invasions of Upper Italy in 
899, 921, 924, 941'-942, 947, 951; of .Saxony in 915; of Central and even 
South Italy in the winter of 921; in 922,926, and 937 they raided Burgundy;. 
Southwest Franconia in. 924, 937, and 951 ; Snahia in 937. Advancing upon their 
hardy steeds they ravaged anil plundered far anil wide. They held Central Europe' 
terror-stricken for half a century ; then, laden with rich booty and slaves they 
returned home. The Czechs, who had become the neighbours of tlie Magyars 
after the fall of Moravia, often suffered from their raids. On July 5, 907, .the 
Bavarians experienced a severe blow. After 924 a Magyar division from A^eniee 
appears to have joined in a piratical raid, conducted by the Emir Thamar of 
Tarsus; others made their way to Galicia and Andalusia about 943. Heither the 
death of .irpad (907) nor the defeat inflicted upon them in 933 by tlie German 
king Henry the Fowler put an end to their extensive raids ; in 934, in alliance 
with or under the rule of some hordes of Petchenegs, part of whom had been 
converted to Mohammedauisra about 915, they undertooli an invasion of the East 
Homan Empire, upon a scale which reminds one of the typical crusade; they 
devastated the boundary fortress of Valandar and advanced, to the walls of Con- 
stantinople. In 943 and 948 this attempt was repeated upon a similar scale. 

(h) The Seitlemeni of the Magnjars and theif Conversion to Christianity . — W> 
, was not until 955, when they, suffered a dreadful defeat at Augsburg and lost the 
East Mark of Germany for the second time, that a considerable transformation 
took place in the intellectual and. social life of the Magyar nation. Contact with 
. foxeigners, even by way enmity, and in particular the large irumigi-ation of 
.;:; :fpreigu Slavs, who had. ninalgamated with the Hungarian nation (cf. the observa- 
tion on page 230 regarding the immigration of the “ Ishmaelite ” Bulgarians from 
the Kama), had brought about a new state of affairs, aiid convinced the upper 
^classes that no nation could live by military power alone in the midst of peae''‘ful 
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nationalities. The great-grandson of Arpad, “the duhe” Gi^za (Gejcsa or Geisa; 
972 to 997) accepted Christianity. His government marks the point at which the 
Hungarians passed from the simple conditions of life in their heathen nomad 
state to the position of a settled nation. 

When Wajk, the son of Gdza, who was baptised as Steplian I, ascended the 
throne in 997 he found the path' already prepared; in the course of four 
decades he was able to complete the work of civilization begun by his father, and 
to secure for Hungary a position among the nationalities of Europe. With states- 
manlike insight he joined, not the Greek, but the Homan Church, and thereby 
threw open his country to the new intellectual movement which was beginning 
to stir the West. His German wife, Gisela, a daughter of the Bavarian duke 
Henry II (died 995), was his faitlrful siqjporter in the.se labours. The Pope,. 
Silvester II (999-1003),conferred upon him the dignity of king (1000) in recog- 
nition of his services to Christianity ; at the same time he conferred extraordinary 
ecclesiastical privileges upon the king and his .successors. By the foundation of 
monasteries and Ihshoprics Stephan laid a lirm basis for the organisation of the 
Homan Church in Hungary. Many tribal chieftains certainly took up arms 
against these innovations, but Christianity was firmly^ rooted in Hungary after a 
short space (H time. The fact that it spread thus rapidly and transformed Hun- 
gary to a “ land of Mary ” (]Sragyas.szony orszdga = khigdona of the great lady) is 
to be explained l)y the character of the pre-existing cults. When the Magyars 
began to give up their heathen worship, Mariolatry was a comparatively wide- 
spread belief in other countries; the Synod of Itphesus (431 ; cf. Vol. IV, p. 207) 
had explained in full detail the inode in wliich the Virgin should he represented.. 
At the time wlren Christianity^ was introduced among tire Magyars, their popular 
traditions contained many references to the Nagyasszony (great lady) or Hagy- 
boldogasszony (great sacred lady), the mother of the gods. In contrast to tliis 
divinity, the Virgin now received the name of Kisasszony (little lady or young 
lady). The people transferred the characteristics of the Nagyasszony to tlie- 
Kisas.szony or Boldogasszouy (lioly lady), and represented the latter as the goddess 
of birth. In this way the goddess of birth among the heathen Magyars continues 
in the popular belief as the protector of children and of women in childbirth; 
even with her modern attributes, which liave been more or less transformed hy^ 
Christianity^, slie still corresponds to the divinity of the related tribe of the 
Mordvins, the Auge-Pat’a'i, and to the Have, the birth goddess of the Einns. 

King Stephan also introduced innovations in militaiy, judicial, and economic 
institutions. He effected nothing less than a revolution in the domestic and 
public life of liis subjects. To him is due the division of tlic country^ into comi- 
tates or counties. In spite of the fact 'that, his constructive activity was cl\iefiy 
directed to work.s of peace, he was forced on several occasions to take up arms.. 
After a victorious campaign against the Petchenegs and Mieezyslav II of Poland,, 
the successor of Boleslav Chabri (p. 237), he was obliged to measure his strength 
after 1030 with the German emperor Conrad II, and in the peace of 1031 wa.s 
able to extend his kingdom westwards beyond the Pischa to the Leith a and Danube. 
The remainder of his life the great kmg spent in mourning for the loss of his 
son Emerich. On August 15, 1038, the real creator of the Hungarian Idugdom 
ended his laborious existence ; deeply revered by his people, he was canonised hy 
the Church in 1087. 
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C. The Hungakians until the Battle of Mohacs (1():3S~15'26) 


(a) From, the Death of Stephan I to the E.dinetion of the. A rpdtts. — SLoiihaii 
the Saint was succeeded by Peter Orseolo (lOoS-lOTl, and 1044-1046), iSamuol 
Aba (1041-1044), Andreas 1 (1046 to December, 1060), and Bela 1 (1 060-1 Olid), 
whose daughter Sopliie is regarded by the Askaniaiis, the llolieustautl'en, llie 
Guelfs, and the Wittelsbaehs as tlieir cumiium ancestor; tlien followed Salomon 
(1063, 1064-1074; disappeared from 10S7 ; married iu 1063 dudith or Sopliie, the 
daughter of the emperor Henry HI and of Agnes of roitou) and (hiza .1 (Geisa, 
1074-1077). During this period development was impeded by quarrels about 
the succession, and internal disturbances. Tlie efforts of the German Eui]nre to 
maintain the supremacy which had been’ secureil over Hungar}' iu 1044 came 
to an end in 1052 with the fruitless siege of I’re.ssbnrg nndertalien by the emperor 
Henry III; fur the campaign of Henry IV in 1074 was equally unproducLive of 
definite result. The la.st efforts of heatliendom were crmshed wdth the siqipression 
of a revolt begun by the heathen population under their tribal chieftain Vatlia 
(killed 1046) and his ,soii (1) Jaiiu.s (died about lOGO-1061). St. Ladi.slau.s I (1077- 
August 29, 1095) and Koloman the author (Kiinyves Ivalnuin, 11)95-1114) were 
able to continue the reforming work of Stephan. ToAvard.s the end of tlie eleventh 
century Hungary occupied an important jwsitiou among tlie independent .states 
of Europe. St. Ladislaus, who .survived in Hungarian legend as a type of bravery 
and knightly character, incorporated the inland districts of Croatia witli his king- 
dom, founded a bishopric at Agrani iu 1091, and divided his neiv acquisition into 
comitates. His successor Koloman, whose interests were primarily sciiolastic and 
ecclesiastical, tliougli he also turned hi.s attention to leg'i.slation, subdued the Dalma- 
tian towns with the object of erecting a harrier against the growing power of 
Venice. From this time Croatia has remained a component part of tire Hungarian 
Empire. 

While the empire was extending its boundaries westAvard the eastern frontier 
was troubled the Kumauiaus. In 1091, when the authorities were occupied 
with Croatia, this nation made a devastating invasion into Hungary ; Ladislaus 
captured most of them in two campaigns, and settled them iu the districts- of 
the Theiss. He did his best to introduce security , of property (Decretum III). 
In the momentous struggle between the Pope and the empire he promised to 
support the Piomau Church against the emperor Henry IV, but was far-sighted 
enough to take no direct part in the quarrel. In the j-ear 1192 he was canonised. 
During the government of Koloman, the first Crusaders, led by Count Einiko of 
Leiuiugeii, marched through tlie land in disorderly array, an% were for that reason 
driven beyond the frontier, while a friendly reception Avas extended to Godfrey 
Bouillon. : ' , T , 

After the death of Koloman, his weak-minded and dissipated son Stephan II 
occupied the throne (1116-1131); during, his government the Venetians recovered 
. the larger part of the Dalmatian district. When he died without issue, the HuU- 
, gajians submitted to the blind king B41a II (1131-1141), who, together Avith his 
.^lather, Duke Tlmos of Croatia, bad been previously blinded by King Koloman for 
participation in. a revolt. Hardly bad the blind king entered upon his government 
wbeir the conntry was invaded by Borics, the son of Koloman by a Eussian wife 



KING LOUIS I OF HDNGATiY GONFIEMS TILL GOLILLN' LULL 

OF 122:1 IN 1351 


LoiloviLus floi f^ratia Hinii'aria, Balmacle, Croacie, Ramo, 
Korviii, (rjillicie, Ijoiluiuiirii', Ciiiiianii^ Jitiltjarhjiiue R(‘x, prin- 
<:oi>s S;il«riiitaiui,s (it; lioiini tH uiontis laiuiti Anguli ilninhins. 
Oiiiiiibus Ghridi liikUiburt |tr(M(-iutil)iJ« {wiritur et fii1.nii.H pro- 
ieneuirii iiotitiiaiii liahitiiri.-i S;i[iit('ni hi ipii Re^ilms dat 
/olUiitier riigniu'ci <it viclau'kiso triamphavti. Tromifj »5t jui- 
tuiidii Uiit>alis dignitatis tiiiu: din()riV;il.ur roborari, cum fnl)- 
ditiu’inn quiciU ot tviuiijuilitati pvoviihi circiiuifpcctioiie 
pi'oviilutui', Ijil'mipK! digiio I'tiuiimoraciouis lu’avdo in ibcrlati- 
bns liirgicudi-i, ynifi eciain por alios Rcgns pia cimiidcracioiie 
inllit'itiH cojifovotidis iicu non oonfivmamHs liboralitor rcfi>on- 
dotur. Nam obrorviiiujia tldol ini trahciis oi-igiiitMU ficbitum 
I’aiiioiiis native Ifgibns nabilis pcrlcvcrat, mini bcnlvolonoia 
pi'iuinpis ill fiio.s ortmil'i, licgnicnbia lie iViUipm- conlclTcib in 
lididito:-;, ut, nili vite ruM’omiCur IgniiHiliiri in coi’pore, vigor 
liibd non Itmtiilliit. Ka propter :ul nniverfonun iioticiani 
Irirum lerie vobiiruis pin'vmiii’c : Quod Uavonnm nm; lum pro- 
ceriim et; Nobilinin Regtii nallri oetns ct MuiverJitatiH ydoinp- 
tit:iH noflriun Ragliim coiifpmitum admindo, lidelitatilmK fiiiH 
et lidtdhuu ffirvieioniin incelaris ineritis in cunctiH nofli'i.s efc 
Kagni nollri negoeijs proliujri.s cl; adverfis mnn fnmpnm fidoli- 
tatis ALidio ut votiva diligoiieia nnllre luujeltati oxhibitis et 
iinpejiru! (loelaratis (^t noll rani in memorium rovomitis : ox- 
liibum’unt nobis (juasdain lifccvas jn-ivilegialns niiiflriflimi 
prineipis domini Amliaq tcu'tij Ibdw Regia lillj, olym Inoliti 
Regis Huiigariu, Avi (it predeeidToviM nollri j)le reoonlacionis, 
Anrea bulla I'na roborat is lilx^rtatos ipronnn per Sanrdiiri- 
liimn Stophanuiu Hiiugarleo geiitis Hegem et Apostolum (nb 
pi'udlfite iiteve diMdarab mt) Iptis iiuHtutas innovantes et eon- 
tiriii antes teivivis riilifmpiontis rupplkamtes nnauimiter ot (mn- 
forniltev iiollre liumilltei* miijefluli, ut iplas !iem*|ittintt?K, 
ratIHeantos ut uppi\»b:int-<H prnfentibus do vnrbo ad vm-bnin 
tranrumpmi faciendo fnnul omn omnibus liliortatibns eoruni 
ill (^isduiu exprolTiH, oxcopto folunimodo mio artimilo in fuli- 
Uniuontilnn dHulsvrando, coniinimre, et (nisdmii liliertiites in 
litiu’i.4 evproffaa ex Regie beuignil'.ntiH cdeineucia aiitoH- 
tatu R:)gla imrjvaudo iptos in eisdein perlmmimaHtor rrnitu* 
rors et gavifiiroH litaris nodrifi privilcgialibus medlantibus 
flabllivij digaareinur, (luavum tonor tails oft : 

In nomiae Hiiucto trlniintia et individue unitatiH. An- 
dreas del gratia rr.iugaviu, j.bilinimift, Croa(dib Runiu, Siii-vie, 
Gallioin, Lotlonievierpia Rex In pevpotmun. Qnonlam lilxirtas 
tarn nobllium llugui imftri t|innn (tfiiim tUiorum inllituta a 
f;iiiuto Stujdiau:) Regu pur uliquoruin Kegmn potemdam iil- 
(dff'iCMmlinn aliriiiamln Iram prnpriani, aliquando etiain alteu- 
denudmu oonlitia i'alfa iinnilniivn ini(|UOviim ved fectaiudmn 
propria liKiru t’luu'at iutpumipliuhais dliniuuti, multOidens 
ipli Noblle.s nofti’l fevonitatenn iioftraiu et prcdocelfonim noi- 
troruiu KGgiiiu I'uonnn preuibiis ot iiiftiiuoia nnilta pulfave- 
ruut riijnn* retoniiaulouo Eegui noftri. Nos igltiir coruni 
l.ie(;ii!icini ftitlsfmmro cupientos in oimiibiis ut tenenniv, pre- 
furtim (jiua inter nos eas ocmirmvie hac jam feplus nd 
uuiii'itudiiioH non modicas oil prouolVuin, ijuod ut regia lioiio- 
rlflccmcia pleuius eonrurvidiiv eonvamit evitiiri (boo unim por 
ludlos alios iimUiis lit, quiuii jier cos), mmmxllmuR tani cis 
quiini alijs lioniinilnis rogiii nollri llliertatom a limoto Rego 
eoniiefi'im ae alia ad ftatuin rogni uoilrl reiorinamhnn porti- 
noiitia falubritor ordmainuH, in htinc modiim : ut luimiatim 
in fofto faiuAi Regis iiill ardua ix^goclo iugvuoiitc vel inftvnu- 
tat(i fimrlmua prohilnti AUm tonoaiuiiv Ibllempnizare. et fi 
nus iutoreffe non iioturhviua, RnlathiiiK piaxaildubio ibi (udt 
pro nobis, ut vua; nollras inuiiiiR audlat,.ct omiios fervientos 
qui volueviiit Uliere illim ooiiveiiiant. Volmmis etiam, quod 
nui! nos iiei; poiterl nollri alirpio tempore forvionteB caplant 
vel deftruaut favoro aliouiuH poteutis, uili primo citati fuerint 
ot ordino judiciiivio convioti. Item luillam colleotam iiec 
libei'Ofl deiiarios eolligi fa(?iemiiK I'nper predia icrvlentiinn, 
line douios nee villas (iefeoudemuH nifi voeatb Super popiUos 
etiaiu oudeliiirum ipioriim nullam peuitns eidUudam 1‘ticic' 
inns. Si (pus ibrviuus tiira iilio decoffervt, qimrtnin partem 
poireiTioais illia oiitineat, do rolidno ftout ipfo voliicrit dif- 
pemat, et li niorte preveutus di.Mponeve non potufjrit, x'ropiii- 
qiii fill qui oum magis eontinguiit obtineniit, ct fi nullam 
Xiemtus geiioraeionoiu Imbnorit, rex obtiimbit. Comites i>a- 
rofibiaui predin furvieutum non difciiciant nifi cmifa inoue- 
tiiruin et dfieimarnm. Gomites curio parochyani nullum 
punitus difmudaiit nifi p()])nlo>i fiii Caftri, furos et latroiie.s 
Byloky Regales difeuoiaut ad ]xxles tiimen ipfiua Conatis. 
Item xiopuli eoniurati in uniini lures uomiuave non poffiut, 
liimt conriuivurant. Si autein Hex extra Rognnm exoreitum 
dumire voluerit, fervieute.s oum ipfo ire non tonomitur nifi 
pro pecuniiv iplius; ot yioll revc.rrumem judicium exeroitus 
fupor eos non roeipiet. Si voro (?x adverla parte exercitus 
veiierib fupev Regmnu, omnoa univcrfaliter ire toiieuutur. 
Item 11 extra Regnum cum exereitu ivoriums, omnes qui Comi- 
tatus habeut vel pceiiuiam noftvam iidbismim ire teneautwr. 
Palatimm omni^a liomincs regni nollri indifferenter difcuciat; 
fed eaufam iiobilium, que ai:! perdielonem- capitis ycl ad de-' 
flruetionoui poffefriouiuu portinet, fine conreientia RegLs ter- 
miuare non poffit. JiuUciis Vioarios non habcaiit, nifi uiium 


Loiiiis I, l»y tlie g'l’.-iue oC flixl, iviiig of 
giiry, clc. 

Til all. iiiitlifiil (Jliri-st.i;ui-s ouv loyal givol iiig ! 

king’s l.lin.ine H i)ui;^b hclmu'G wltcn. i.miuIuI 
provision is nindi' r'»i‘ l.lu- ]xui,(.‘<‘ of ilie sLiltjecis, 
by tli(i grant coniii'iiialiou. of iVoo privilf'gLs. 


Coutiiloncii lor (vnilidinimg lnyully for loyally ; 
liouco we. will glailly '.•oiiiply will) tin; napuisls 
ol'our barons, tligniUiries, aiui iiut.ilus, and 

will recuiidriu (Jin yirivilegc.s rorniaily granlcd 
to tlio-in ly Sk Htophan, king aiid ajM-istla of 
r[Lingavv, which our nin'.c..<jnr and jirotliicossivr 
Andreas IJ’, sou <d’ Bela IM., eonjinnial LiialL'r 
the golden l.iulU wit h tin* excnjitioii (.if one aii icle 
only, to be explaiiied, lielow. 


The contents of llie bull are as follows: 

Tn the name of the Moly Trinity ani.1 undi- 
vided Lliiily. Andreas II, liy tiio grace of (lod 
king of Hungary, etc. 

Torasmiich as the ])rivileg6S granted liy St. 
.Sl,e])han to the nobles and to otliers in our 
Icingdoin have been constantly curtnileil l>y 
many kings, and the said noble.s Inivo I'ejic.ntedly 
linsought a reformation of the shattered condi- 
tion of the kingdom. 

We, being ready to comply with their desires in 
all oases, as is incumheni; on ns, grant thinn the 
old privileges and ordain as i’olhiws : 

J. Every year at the festival of >St. Hli‘plniii we 
will liold an assemidy in. Stuhlweis.senl nirg, and 
only in case, of urgent; necessity will we he 
represented l.>y the Palatine. 

2. No noble shall be condemned without a 
hearing. 

o. Tlie estates of our noldes and of the (.'InircU 
are exempt from tax:n.tion ; mn' will w(.‘ ([imrti‘i‘ 
ourselves upon such jirojierty iininvittul. 

4. Our uohles who have no sons nia\’ disjniso 
of their property as thi\y will. 

5. Tlie authority of our local courts over t.lio 
vassals of the nobles is mnliiHMl to f[nr'., -lions id' 
coinage and of litlies. The enurt ot a, wallod 
town luxsjurisdiv-tion only (>\'ei‘ the peopl;.* of the 
town . 

(i. Thieves are not to lie indicied by juries of 
the people, as formerly. 

7. All are bound, to military seiwice in llie case 
of foreign invasion ; sm.vice in foreign, cainpaigms 
is obligatory oil all inhabitants of countie.s and 
paid soldiers. 

8. The judicial power.s of the t^datinc are 


in Cui-i;i Inu. CiiriiUin Ci)tiu‘>4 ui'llev. <1(.n«u- iit Cnna n-an- 
Ici'it-, iiiniifjs poflU jiulifjin* I'V- rauiiiiii in (liiria iiiiln'.ilaiii 
ul)it|iiti iiM'iuiiiat'O. Kfil inniu-UH in pn-ilio iim piiilalilmn tlaif 
lion iHOVil line ])ai-lt‘rt {’aouni l itari. Si tiiiirt .lohip^O" lialii-us 
liDUori'in ill nNor.-il II iiici it. imn-l mis, liiiua v.*l irutm- noii- 
gi-iiii lionori,: lit (limiunlu.s, ot ir fi-a-vinnH 
morluiis, dins liiins fu-ut; Ke^i vi<l*-I>iinr dounliiv. Si hofiiiU'S, 
viiinlii'dt- Iioni lioinino.s, :ul r«-}jinnn vnnm-inl,, liin! e<iiililin Kogni 
;ul liiLftiilait'.s nnn [iioumv.'unrnr. Uxorns dncfijimninin vnl 
eoinldmpnalotnni ail movtinn pnr u*iitentiam vnl in ilndlli' 
fiidcnmlinnoiniti vel nx (|u:ii;un-{un alia nauia non framU-iilm’ 
(loin fna. iJnbayiono.s ita linpnmtnv Cuviinn vxd »jv\iM'vnuin« 
pi'otii'iiViintur, nl panporns [»nr eos mm oppriiiiantur nan 
Ipoliiiuitir. Si qnis (Juiikih Imiionlino (v juxta Oomit.atns fui 
ijiialitatom imn liivlmovit; vtd iluftnixerit pn|mlos Cuftri iiii, 
donviot'is fii[)Kr lioii t ovain onini Ilni^no ili^nitatn fua turpifcnr 
fpulliituv cinii vcliitiJi;ioue ablatoruiii. AgatVim-K, canifnii et 
fitldonai’ij non pi-(jU!inpinii[n]t dolbnmli'rn in viilia iVi-vieu- 
tiiirii, Into,(^i-os ComitaluH \'v\ dijpiitates qnaKnuinjno in pre- 
dia foil polfeflioud.s lum imnleroimis porpetuo. I’nllbiuonibiia 
citiaiii, qviiiH ipiiti jiilbi iVrvicio obfciumn'iti, nlirpio tnmiioiu non 
pri\a'tui*. Itoni rnvviiintns lua'npta licnutia a nobis pnilint li- 
bciin ini ml iiliuiu nollnnn son n inujori ml minornm ikmi iiluo 
poiTnffiouoH oovnm dLiRinantuv. Alhinom inllu jmlioio tillj 
noiiri ooiulompnatuni vcl omilaiu iiniliontiiui «orain ipfo, pri- 
ns(]niini tGi'ininelinr oonun eoiltmi, non I'ecipinmns not! e oon- 
vevlb liliusnolbii'. .ToliaffionasCaltrornin toneanturfocinuUnn 
libai'tatein u lanoto IloKO oonllitutam. Siiailitar ot holpitoa 
eujnscinnquo naoiones ieuunclnm iibertatom ab Inlcio eis oon- 
otainim tennantur. ilncinui ai’go.uto non rodimiintiir, fml ficut 
terra protulerit vimun vol fegetos porfolvantnr ; ot li Kpilbopi 
contradixerint, non pivabimns ipfos. Kpifoopi fupor prodia 
fovvientiuii) cquis nodvls dooiinus non dent ntio ad prodia 
Regalia populi novundnm deciinaa I'niia aportaro tonoautur. 
Porci iiollri, in lilvis vel pratis ferviantnin non pasoaiitnr ooii- 
tra voluntatem novum. Nova inoneta uollia per mmnni ob- 
fovvetiir a pafea urqne ad pafoa, et denari j tales lint, cpiales 
fuerunt tempore Regi-g Bole. Ooinites Cainare HKineluri], 
Salinarij eb tributarij nobiles regni, Ifinaolite et Jmltd lieri 
non poflmt. Sales in niodio llogni non tenountnr nil! iantinn 
in 2!al[u]och et in ^5egod ob in continija. poiTo.ffioncs tjxrra 
regnnin non coufevantur ; (1 uUqnu collate vel vendito, popnlo 
regni ad redlmendum voddimtur. Martnriuo jiixta oonluc.tn- 
dinem a Ooloinaiio Huge cunliltntam folvantur. Si qnis or- 
(linc judiciarlo fnerib oondempnatu.s, uullns potentnni onm 
pofilt dofondoro. Conutos jure fui Comitatus tuntinn frnan- 
tur, oetera ad Hegeni portiuontla fcilicut oybrioues, tributa, 
bovos et dnn.s p.artes OiircvoruTU Ittix obtim-at. Item prater 
hoM qiiatiior Joliagionos friticet Pulatlmmi, Uaninn ot Cuviales 
OoinitQS Regis et Regine dutLS digintatuH niillns ttiiioat. Kt 
nt iuic noftra tain concoffio tpiain ordinacio fit noftria noftro- 
ruuiqne fnceofformu tonxporlbue In porpetuiim valltmu, tsain 
conicribi feounus in foptum paria Hteraruin et aiiroo Sigillo 
uofiro roborari. Ita qnod uimin par mittatur domino Rape, 
ot Ipfts in i'ogllh ‘0 iuo ferUd faoiat. Boeunduin poiius holpitalo. 
Terthim penea teniplum. Qinirfcuin apud Regem. Qnintnin 
in Cnpitulo Stvigonienfi. Soxtum In Colocenli. Septiinmn 
apud ralatiuum, qni pro tempore Tuerit, rofervotiir. Ita tpiod 
ipfam Sciviptiiram pre utmlia femper habens nee ipfe deviot in 
allquo In prcdictls noc Uegyin vel nobilos icii alioH coiifeneiat 
devlave, ut ot ipii fua gaiidcant libertatc ao propter hoc nobis 
et fuccefforlbus ftimper exiftnnt fldoloa ot Corone Regie oblb- 
quia debita non negontuv. Statuimus otiam, ut, fi nos vel 
allqnia fncceilorum noih-oruni aliquo untpiam tempore huic 
dlfpofudoni oontrairo voluovit, liberaiu hahoaut liaruiii autorl- 
tate fmo nota aliouius InftdeUtatie tain Epifeopi qnam alij 
Jobagiones ac nobiles Regni nofiii miivorfi et finguU preloutea 
ao pollevi refifteiidi et contradiceudi nobis et iiollris fueceitori- 
bus in perpetmnn faciiltatem. Datum per nmnus Cloti, Aide 
noftro Cancellarii et Agrienfia ecclofie prepofiti Anno verbi 
inenrnati MUlofniio duooiitofuno vlgofirao fooundo vonorabili 
Jolianno Strigonieiifo, Reverendo Ugrino Colocenfe Arcby- 
epifeopia exiuentibus, Defiderio Chanadienfo, Roberto Wof- 
primienfe, Thoma Agrionfe, Stephano Zagrabienfix, Aloxaiidro 
waradionfe, Bartholomeo QuinqueBcoleiienfe, Cofma Govri- 
eiilb, Bridoio Waeieufe Epifcop1.=i exifieiitibue, Regni noftri 
aimo deoimo feptinio. 

Nos igitur peticioiii dictorum Baronum, procerum et 
nobilivim Regni nollri aurea exondibiles Regio cum favore 
inelniantRs confideratis et in memoviani rovocatls lidolibua 
obfeqmjs et lluceriirnius fiomplacentijs eonmdeui, quibus in 
cungtis uoftris et Regni noftri negoeijs profperis paritor ot 
adyema, fpeeialitor yero in fnmpmenda vindicta iiiuoxij fnu- 
guhuB ohm doiuini Andreo Jorufalem et Sicylie Regis, fratris 
noftj’i kariffiiTu beato rocoidacionis, cujus dyro necio acer- 
bitas fere totius orbia fuies fou plagas porpulfavit, ad dictum 
°ycihG iiobifciim profuiifreondo inopUiatis fortune 
ot yarija pei’fonaruni ^lericutis fumpma ftdelitate fulti 
kitropuiw r-g- 4 i^bmifctendo noflre majeftati ftudiierunt com- 
placoro et fo rotfckji^ utiquo gratiofos et acceptos : volentes 
vote iiiforuiu gratioHfha«<:in’rero et eorum beneplucitum ndim- 
ploro, ut ipfoH ud fiiuilifi. iidolitatis opera, ©xerewda devota 
lUQiito incitemits, predictas litevas ipfmsdomiMi, Andre Regia, 
Avi et predscelforia noftri karlffimi, Auroa Bulla fiia roboro- : 
tfts Omni penituB iuCpicionc onrbtxties do verbo ad verbum 
prefentibus iufertaa aocoi»tantc‘s, ratifigantea et . approbautea 
ftmul cum omnibus libertatibus in oisdenii^ exprefiis (exceptp 
loluinmodo unq articulo modo pronotafco de;oq,dem privilorio 
exeUifo, 00 videlieot: quod 7iohUes homines, dm Iierede de- 

cedentes possint et queant eccledis vel alijs 


liiiiihu}. A ni:i_v h.' r.'jtii-M iilril ]>y iii. 

lUi'l-r llian nitr . 

IJ. « Mir c.iifi'l ju!lL;t‘ !i;i- j m i\i i-i at fouii: 

nil liis iiwii hi' max' uciilirr i.-.-.tU' .-uiii- 

llU'iU't.-S Imr nlli 

.10. Till.' ^"11 lli-l’ id' ;l h.'li'cll Dl ll'ltiliX 

kilK'il ill WMi' will !h- iMnijicusaini liy iln,. I^iuy. 
U. Alii'iu-; shall iini hr pivl'criril lii diyiiiiirs 
wilh'iMi ilii- ;i<U'’u‘i‘ id' lilt- liiiiyihiiii. 

\-J,. Wi.li.iws sh.'il! ii'.il hr (h']iri\-i.‘il i.l' ]irii|M‘rl\ 
ar.ijuii'cil hy liiarriaLa-. Ill, ibii’niis whrii ful- 
liiwiiiy; I Ih- r.ouii sIimII not i)]>i'ri,;.-;s llii,' ]ieasiU!lry. 
I-I. A. I'Mitiii who (h-\;t.<! iii.tjs lli,^ uDuiity will 

lip [niiiislu'il with (h-L':rai.lali(.iii rri.iiu his cligniiy 
fuul will !u- r.-iiMMl to ix-store hi.s pliuuler, 15. 
Jh-aler.s. ]';u‘ks tU' hoinuls, anil i'ai- 

(!iim-rs shall not: tri,'S[uiss UjioM lliu nslati.'s of tln^ 
iiohli'S. K). {..‘ouniit-’s or ovliav liunovirahlo posts 
ip't 1 h* oonroiTcd in. purjuAuity. 17. No 
one. slnill ho (lopvivoil ol’ • possossions legally 
ac'piiriMl. IS. With onr ]U'rini>sion nohlos ni;)y 
all.'ioli Ihoinsolvos to our son; wi- will also is'- 
spcrl our .soli’s ilooision^i. and r/r' lursa. 

1!). (Aitizons anil fort;ipMiors shall ho iroated 
ai-ooriliiio to ohl-e.stahli.shoil ri^ylihs. 

20. Tilings sliall not ho iiaiil in .^iU't'i', 1ml de- 
livoroil in wine or coi'u proporlioiialoly lo' ilte 
liarvo.sfc. 

21. jlisliop.s are iiol Inmnd to provide i'orage 

lortlio kind’s hor.sos tVfmi their lithc.s. 22. The 
kiipy’.s .swine may only feed iu the 'vvooda and 
ineadow.s (.»!' tlie nohle.s xvith Uieir pevmUsion. 
2;5. Our mov coinage .shall cirimlaie for a year,. 
IVoin Ea.sler to KasUir, anil shall be struck as in 
Lola’s lime. 24. Jews and Tslnmielites shall 
not hold the ollicos of overseer of the royal 
mint, sah^ stalkars, i^nl taxation olVicx*. 25. S^alt 
stations exist only in S/.olnok, in Szegedin, and 
on the frontier. 26. Foreigners are exeduded 
from lioiding landed ]iro])t;i't 3 \ 27. Marten 

money shall be paid aecoj'ding to the arninge- 
meut of King Coloman. 28. Outdaws are not 
to be protected by the uoliles. 2i). The counir 
is to enjoy only his due sliaro of the revenue of 
a county, and the king the remainder. 

30. With the exception of the Palatine, the 
'Banns and the two court counts of the king and 
queen, no one may hold two olfices. 

31. - All these ordinances we Im.a caused to be 
sealed with our golden seal, and seven identical 
co])ie.s are to be prlaced in seven dilferent locali- 
ties. Should they be infringed l>y us or by our 
succes.sors, our nobles may without hesitation 
enter a protest and oppose our action [abolislied 
1687]. Given, etc., in the year of the "Word 
Incarnate 1222, etc. 

Thus we graciously confirra this golden bull of 
King Andreas II iu gratitude for luithful service 
rendered 


A(\vith the exception of the following article : 
“nobles without heirs of their body may give 
to ehurchea or to any one they wish so much as 
they will of their property during lifetime or 
bequeath it at their death,” iiuxsmuch as it i.s 
proper that the nearest male heirs of the male 
branch and their children should be regarded as 
legal heirs [this so-called right of Avicitas re- 
miiiued valid in Hungary till 1848] ), 



‘C'ta t'.t In rnoiie dare rel hgare, posspssiones eornni rendeTe 
rd ulieniire; iino jyl iiht. faoi^nda nulljun poaitus habtuint 
liimiltatoiii, bnl iu IratriiH proxiinos et goiierauionca ipfoiaaa 
polKjffioiiea eoniiKlftin (If> jtiro eb lygit-ime, pure et rmipllcitw 
absque (ioutradictioiie uliijiuili (levolvuutar, ut teaor coatiaut 
privilegij Bullati doiniiii Audro Regis fupriulicti) conflrnmn- 
tes et eiisdeni libertates do beiuiplaeitii volnntiite Se.reiiiffiiiio 
I'riiiripiifo domino I'byzabeih endem gratia Keghio Hiingarie, 
geiutinciH iiollre karilTime, ae.de eoalilio ooriiiuleui Baromini 
nollroriiui, o rogui bonigiiitjitis (ilomciieia iuaov.'iudo ipsos in 
oisdem porhomiuialiter (tonnuifimus rruitiiros et gaviCurng. 
lafuper pro tranquiliori ilatu et paoliico eoiaiaodo eorundeiu 
Rogniealariini iiollrorum do voiuutato oinstlem genitricis iiof- 
tvo et coidilio eoruiKioni Biivomnu nollronim ipfis ex folita 
liberalitato liiiiuamodi liljortatos iufrafcrifttas fuperaddeiulo 
diixhuuH oouoedendus. Quod fi pvelati vel alimii viri eccle- 
fiiiitii ci] contra nobilea regiii uoflri in nllquacaufa in prefeiicia 
alieuhis juditiis Regiii noitri ijrocefferlnt et litem liabiioidiit, 
tune pro oimfa, pro qua agitiir, Lif e j)en\lente interdictuin iu 
eos ponere vel contra iplbs fcntenebiin exeommmiieneioiiis 
non pofiint proimilgnre, ikait haotomis nii fniit ot eouliifsti, 
absf(iie (uitn et notieia regie nnijoiiatia. et fi ijdein viri eo* 
cleriiidiei feu prolati traniito juris obfervato in alieiiius Rogi[i] 
jiidicds })ro(«Mciuiu do jure couvieti lueriut, tinu; in einsdem 
gravaniinis penam, quo (jornm adverfarios intendebaut bone- 
rare feu agravare, ineidant eo facto, nec pro fumive lioiui- 
miin per Hlicpunn vel per aliqnoa intevem])tonnn Avehydiaooiii 
mala oonCnetudine, ilcut nil ftint, unam Marcam oxhigca'o 
valnant atiiiie purfint. Miniiti otiam Couvcmtus ab (uiiaua- 
oione literannn timrnni fuper pt;ri)Rtna«iono poiTeffiomnu 
eonficiendarniH oelTent, et euruni figilla <nnni oaroant finnl- 
tate. Lucnnn vei n Cainore, prout temporo Imiliti PrindpiK 
doinini Jxaroli olym rt^gig Hmigario, genitovis uoitri kiiriffimi 
pie inemin'ie, <le qnolibet integro fundo Curie trow groffi lol- 
vebantur, fio et nunc cnni tribus groO'is in noftra Caiuova cu- 
deudis (qiiovum groffovuin utius fe-v denarios Cainarc iiofivo 
in valoixi et guautitato fe.x latorum Wieunetjfmm valeat et 
ipfonun grouorum (inatuordecim unuiu fortouem faciaut) 
persolvatur? liiiKirllnos autoni denarioa vididieet diearum 
redcnipeituiein ot vietualia rociporo non valeaut. vlllieos et 
fervientew in proprija eormn polTeffiojubus coniniorantes ac 
{bi’vos ipfius lucrl «Cainare dicatores dicare et fnpcr ipfoa 
liiernm Cainore oxhigore non poiTmt; et generallter dicondo 
nichll plug quani treg groflba rociporo valomit et extonpiero. 
Preteroa ub oinuibus Jobagionibus nofirisavatorlbus et vluoas 
haboutibuR iu (piibusUbot vlllis liberls ac otiaiu udwuruicali- 
bu« villlw quoeuncpiR iiomino vodtati.s ac rcgiiialibus oouili- 
tutib (oxooptiH Oivitatilnis nuiratis) nonam pavtoin oinnimn 
frugiim fuarum ot viiiorum iiiforum exidgl facieunm et do- 
nilna Roglna oxliigi faciot; lU! predioti Barones et iiobilos 
fnuillter ab omnibiis avatorlbus .lobagionilmH et dncas habeii- 
tibiia in quibusUbot poflcfriDnlbus i[)Iovmii exiileritibus noimin 
partom oinnluiu friigum I'luiruui et vinonim iuorniu eoruiu 
iifibna exliigaiit ot robiiilaiit. Prolati quoquo ot viri ecelofiaf- 
tici Jobagiouos hribcntos priiuo dedmas et poft bee limilitcr 
iioimm partem oinnlnni fruginn fuanim et viuorum (uorum 
Gxhigant; etfiqui iu oxactiono predicta focus fecoriiit, iio.h 
111 talluni vebolliinii et iirofoiitoiu iiol'tram ftat[uc]lonem al- 
ternanduin poffoiriouibiis pro ufu noflro iplam nonaiii partom 
ipfiirmii frngum et vlid exiiigi facimmis fiuo dhuinuoloiio et 
i-olaxadojio nliqnali, ut per hoc honor iiollor augcatur ot ipfi 
Rogiiicole uolU’l uohis fidelibus pofTiut faiimlarl. do poffeffi- 
onihiiH oiiim a nobis et nortris fuccoffonbun invonieiidifl juxtii 
oarum quaiitltatom videlicot do poffeniono provoutus doeem 
inacaruiii facionti vicecaucollavInB nofler unam maveam et 
feriptor uiinm fovtonem ot <lo maioribuH poiTeffioidbus pro- 
vGntiis viginfcl luarcarum fucieutibng duas marcas ot feriptor 
fiiniliter unmn fortmioni retdpere pofiint et habere, et fic cou- 
foqncntorjuxta excrelTcontiaui policfiiomim do novo iuvenieu- 
darum. Trlbiita etiam iujufia iupor tevris fiecis et finvijs ab 
infra defoondentilais ct fupra euntibns non exhigaiitur nifi in 
pontibu.s ot navigijg ab ultra traiiseuntibns porfolvatiir, cum 
in eisdem iiobile.s et iguobilos regiii noftri multo ot niinium 
percopimus agravari. Cetoruiu fi quis nobilis ordiiio judid- 
ario in facto poteutiali fuccumbitus duelli in ])ona caluinpnic 
a[tto]ilatioins falfi tefiimoni et exliibidonis fnlfavum litcra- 
ruui ac fentoncio cai(itali.s pro quocunquo facto in prefentia 
Palatini et judic's Curie uollre ant altcriiis cniiiBcunque 
judicis prefenda ..-onvictua fuerit, judex iilius canfe talem 
convictum recaptivet et tribiiR diebua canfa reformadonis 
pads inter pin tes Jicnde et ordiiuiudo detiiieat ; et 11 concor- 
daro nequirout, tunc iu uiaima fui aclverfarij ad intiigeuclam 
fibi penam juxta regiii eonfuetudineni et do jui'o dobitam 
affignot. et fi tali coiivioto pars advorfa mortem vel aliam 
penam oonfuctiullnis rogiii de jure, debendain intligerit vel 
[infligi] fccerit, tunc a jiulice et parto advorfa fine Tocopcione 
alicuiiis pecunic vel gravaniinis pofferfionis <ue erit expeditua ; 
filijquc, i’ratres, pvoximi, forores ot nxoros pro oxoefiin talia 
poreuntis hominia non debeimt agravari, led in poffofliombus. 
domibuH ot bonis ipforuni qnicti ot padfld permaiieaut. Si 
aiitcin cum ])avte inlverfa homo preniiffo modo couvictus 
polfet uoiioordare, jndox non ultra nifi qiiinquagintn marcas 
dando fibi terminum debitum ad easdcin ’ poTfolvendus re- 
cipere poffit ; et fi dato fibi teriuino folvore non curaret, de 
poffoffionc fua expirato ip(o termino recepto bomincRegio et 
telUmouio alieuius Capitnli vel credibilis Conventua poroio- 
nom vel porcloiies ipfaa quinqnaginta marcas valoiitem vel 
valentcB poffit occupare tam din poffidendam vel poflidendas, 
donee per lios, quorum rodempcioiii eadem vel eedeiii magis 
coiivGiiire diguofcuiitur, pro ipfis quinqnaginta marcis redl- 


iii acfrecniftnt with onr I'oyal rnotlioi’ El i^aholli 
[flaiighUu' ot Yliiilir^lav I. of IVilaml, iintl sisU-r ()t 
(Jasiiuir tlic Great, secured, to the lioiisf: ot 
Anjou their short ].ios.se.'^sion, ol .L’oland] nnd 
with our haroii.s. 

Hereto wo .'iIho cunlli'iM llie lollnwiii^^ ]')rivi]eges; 

1. (Jlmrchiiieii not e>:ercisc theii' ocele^i- 

lutical powor.^ against -nol.de^i during the- eeii- 
tiniiaiico of any Liw.^tiit in wliicli tlie laUer nre 
involved. 


2. Avchdeacoiifi sliall not, ris liitherto, deiuand 
a tec ot one inai-k tor inU'riuents. 

3. The seals ot h;inal! (‘cclesiastical crirporations 
arc not valid as evidence in. ^[ue.stious of leri'i- 
tonal owneri^hip. 

4. To provide tor tlui new coinage (ouut hold- 
ing sliall pay three groselicn ((d'.six. id'enuigs) lo 
the court, as in tiu*. tiuic; ot our roval rather 
Charles. 

5. Local judges, king’s vassals who till, lliodr 
own Ifind/ujid their subordinates shall be evenijit 

troiu this tax. 

(i. Apart froiri this, wc liave also to require 
IVoni our landed vassals a tax ot tlie itiirih jinrt 
ot the iiieonic doiived IVoni agricul.ture, and the 
barons may reqnirt* the same J’roni tlieiv vassals. 
The clergy may collect tliis tax IVoiu their sub- 
jects overhind above the tithe- 


7. For documents iBsnc-id from our cliaucery o.on- 
cevning grants ot laud of .any great oxtoiit a, fee 
is to be. paid according to the productlviiy ot 
the lands in question. 

S. Illegal and oppressive taxati(.in is abolished. 

0. Nobles shall be keirt in waril three days Ipy 
the judge when under a criminal cliai'nv, iu 
order that the cjtsc may l)e settled by c.onipfo- 
mise with the prosecuting party. 11 Sf.dddeiuent 
be impossible, the noble shall be delivered to 
the prosecution .tor punishnient in accoi'danee 
witli the custom of the kingdom ; no anierce- 
mciit is payable iu such cases. 

10. The rodatives of the eoridemned shall sidlVr 
no loss or damage by reasuii ol their ixdalion- 
ship. If the del'endanl; comprnuiises witli ilie 
prosecution, the judge shall receive not; iimre 
than ftl'ty marks up to a deruii.tt,‘ly se.Uled dab- ; 
if no payment is made up to that dale, distraint 
may be exercised. 




iiiiuitiii'. lul 4>oi'unil»nji cliuui iM-hiUuui jk'l iinnnunii.s, 

{\t iiiiivwfi v.rri n<il)iU‘S hitia ti-rniinrj.s irinii ii>'lh-j t iniiiitnli 
tain iu tt'iiuli.s t^iiosilibiis fuh ni«-luU«‘Uf rt-nuiiiiMiiui ipliii.-i 
Re-'ni iiofVri lul» unit ut ti:uU-iii libortaiv ifiai ul.uitur. 

Lum-uui •ithiia Ciiuuth uohilcri iiiltu* tUivi.n, Pruwi- H 

Zavc ao da uai'imu de \Vall»ij auin jilij.s varis HubUiluis 

Raj'isi iKiliri uuanhuit-v iblvavo Vauaamui’ tK-a Tutiuna. a».)V 
lacto iiinituriuaiuni iiaui’.nJuhnaya voratannn a mndo at hi 
j>ol\av\uu m<)\«d\ont\iv, ab omul oxaethdiie iOI;\nnn 
rinidilKd-, colloelannu liii<;fauiia jicvlhlvi couluotarum oxanipli 
jMUulaui t'aU4\u;uu outovl lli.'gui uolirl Nobili-.a uHiivuui {'ki'fiuiu 
immiiiart liubiiantm. Si v.iro iilujiio miuoia* aun v»*I argiuiti, 
oupri, forri v«i] alia fodim* in iiolToiTioniltuH iiohiliuju inuuii 
reutni’, absquo onjuputeiiti (Muioaiublo non aufmaiitur, tbil 
pro taliluiK pono/TjouibuH minnrarf auri in fo ^rovminantlis, fi 
Rogio idiKHUu'it voluutati, oipiabss pollotlTjoneH couJeratnobni- 
bits pr'MiotatiH; alioquin ll ipfn.^ iioifeUloneH mmontfak 
uiajHtbis pro cionojuublo liabore nnllofc, oxtnnc jua rofiulo Ion 
iivhura9 juri I’t^gio pcu t inontoH pendiil fuo noiuinn I'acior ea.s- 
dom poliblTvoiioH ipfis noVulibus euin cntorits qnibtmUb»n. fiiia 
utilitatibiis, ]U'avtmi;ibnn ut jiiriluia reHuqnntuIo, pnmt etiam 
idem dondnn^ KiuoIuh Ros, gouitur Uaviffimua, iplia 

I'ognioolia auimorat lltoraruui fuurnin per viKoreUi.. Si antem 
ulicui polU‘fi\(nn.'\u vcl pulVefflmwa coutuleidiuus, Ulo noCt''.-.iTi- 
ouoju vel i)orfH0!on(>3 oideni oollataH pro le ryoapiat- nfc non 
uoiuiuo iiolh'o, Co«\ uoinlue ipfonmt pvoprio mini oontradlc- 
toribuH iu Ibituoioiuj diehn poffe.lTioiii« apareiitibus trahat litoiii 
ita, lUDd Tunnon nnrtrmn ipfi litiglonario queiRoni non iin- 
luiiueiuit noa prrjouratorias litoraa ad uxinruciniioin taliuin 
canfiu'iim a nobis ronipore pofTiut feu iupetrare. nubilus 
etiani ad Iona tributorum ire non contpellantnr, fed p<.-v 
portus, quoH vohuiriut, libnro tranfitu absque aHqiiali iu- 
pedimeuto pociantiur. non etlain .loijagioncs aliquoruiu reg* 
nicolannn nortrorunt ud Reglani vel regiiiiilem oelfitudinein 
pertinontos vel ad eoclefiivrani prolatos ant potontos reirni 
iioflri atlimiutos absque volnntaria porniil'fiouo doininorum 
eorundiiin Jobngionnm potentev abduiiimtuv. denique idam 
confufttudluem, quod, dum nobiles Regnl iiofiri ad cou<htoeji- 
dum usovea eovuui accodmit ot utove foUto <miu eovum uxtui- 
biia a«l propria redeiuitos hi pontiluis et tvlbutis iiiia ninrca 
cxUlgltuv, duxiuiua caffaudiuii ot auUdiihuidam. Nbdiilomi- 
iiua efiiiim In Civitatibus ot iiboris villis Kogaliluis et Rogi- 
iialibi.Ui Prolatoruiu ot bnromim acaljorum nobilium toimtia 
Cit noffyfTionibiis Jobaglones Itoguloolaruni noftroriiin pro prif- 
tliiis fuotia non poffiut inpedlri, prnliiberi fen arellnri iu rebus 
et porfonls, fed fi ijdoui viilnera l«?fioiiq«, mortiun, hioeiidia 
et alia confnnitia onormia porpotrareiit iniinifello, oxtuim ox 
pai’to ennmdeiu judicium ot juilicia inpondatur, ot cpiilibot 
quorelantos iu propriorum domiuorniu fuorinn profoneia jiuM- 
cium et julliclam profecpuintnr congniontom. Vorro pro ox- 
oolTilms patris filiusncc in perfona noc iu polfotTumilms nec In 
vabuft ooudcmpuetnv. Epifonpl quoviue, Capltula, Abbatos, 
conventus, propofiti ot oefcere pofferfionate ocololiatlico per- 
fono cuui tvlbus Utiirls iiuiuifitovijs (uifi vogia niajolUis doftl- 
iiatis probiH viria, <pi03 iniiluerit, oxporlatnr et inforinetur 
inter Nobiloa et oeolormH fuper poffortionibiu; aequirendiH) 
poiTofiioiiem ueo roquirorti uoc rotlnero poffint nifi cum llloria 
prlvilegialibns Rogh vtd Reginalilnw ant Jiidicuin vIcom g**- 
reiitium Regie uiajeflatis. honunos autcm Oapitiiionnn (bu 
Oonvontuum, qui ox mandato Roglo pro toftlnionio ducnntnr, 
non poffnil- o(To allj nifi htj, qui dlgiiitatOH Imbeiit in oadom 
ftcolesia. ot fi Ipfuie Capitull vel ConvoiitiiH toniinouium in 
equo fuo proprio ductus fiKUdt, tunc per diem duos groffos, fi 
vero iu eqiio Ipfius Nobilis dncetur, tiiiio per diem iimnu grof- 
fum ipfi idoiu nnbills dare tennaiuv, Homn autom jogiua, qui 
ducifcur ad oitmidiim vel ad Inquifieiouem facioiTdam, non 
poffit eCfo aUimdo uifi do oovloiu Comitatu vel diftrictn, in 
quo ort ille qui citatur vol contra quern iit inmufieM* ; et Capi- 
tiilonim teftimuniuui do propinquioribuH Gaintidis adduoaUir 
ad oitaudum ant ad luquirenaiiin. ©t luquificlouws non ))of- 
fmt fieri per aUum moduui nifi morliantibus literia Rogalilms 
vol palatini aut tTiulicis Curie Regie, et cougi'ogcntur iiobilos 
illins Comitatus vol (lifh'iotiia in imum, et ab eia iuqniratur 
inanifefie. CauAiutes Guiin, in qimcmnqiie maxima et ardua 
©luifa coiuiordaro voluei’int jtulex proliibero non pofiit, etdo 
3 udioio pafiis ab ipfia non plus qiiam tres marcns exhlgere 
voloat quoquoinodb. univerfe etiaiu caufe iu facto poffoOio- 
uviinmoto ot TOOv©i\dei in tortio termino absque dilacioito et 

provo^gaoiouo ttliqmiU tGrrijinentur. 

Aiu !• confirm acionis, inuovacionia, eon- 

litutionia ot liliortatum largieioniB ac conceffionis forics robur 
nytiuoat porpetue flmitatiR nee uUo unquam tetnuore pev 
1108 ot nofiros ftte( 3 B{rore 8 m aliqm fui porto quoinodoUbet 
, ''"P®". Prafeutea rancoIUmus literas , 

noftras ijnvllegtalQs pmulmitia et autentlci Slgilll noliri ,ln- 
robqi;atas. ^ Datum per jiianus venerabUis in 
Ohriito patrib donum Nicolai, eadem gratia et.Apoftolice fedia 
® TicecnncollMil dilecti et 
Sidolia iioftn, A,imo domlui Mmqfiino Treceiitofimo Qninona- 
acoembtiBi/Begnl autom uoftti 
Solat *" PStritos Bt domiuls 

Comite .petpotuo et 
P AToUynpifcopis, fratro Dyomino Aroliv- 

electo Oolocanfo. Nieniin. a;v«».;o> 
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!10. 'I'iic son is not I'esponsil'le J'ov liis f!i(li(.'r’s 
lui.-idiicds. 30. Ohii'oy can only I'ccovov or w;:- 
taiu csliiU-s liy iottei's iiiitmit 
tile queen. 01 ' till' uctiii^' cuui't jndgiiiivte 

' , tjCige"-. , 

31. Ri'iifosc.ntalivii.s sent; , out liy ticijo lu'ivtical 
lioilios to give, jiulilio evii.lencij in J.tti'v'siiitfi lie- 
twium nobles must bo (ligni.biweirrtl' .siicli bodios, 
and may then claim tciu^ing oN’iiiin.se.s. 

23. Oi'otyu viiR.suls win only give evidence on 
beluilF of inliabUiiiits of tlieii- county. 

23. Inquisitions can only take riliuie liofore the 
imsemblwl nobility of a county, and, when an- 
thori'/.ed by leUuvs i'vom the king, the pidatinc 
or the court judge. 

24. No <ili.sitioles are to he phicod in the way 
of couiprouuses between con tending jiarlies ; the 
judge, may demand three inai'ks as payninnt for 
liis trouble. 2.'). All law.suit.s on (p.iestions of 
proprietorship shall be settled within three 
terms. 

Attestation and seal. 

Given on December 11, 1351, before the follow'- 
ing ecole.siastical [and temporal] dignitaries as 
vvitivcsses. 


. eli.Uo OolocBufe, Nicohto A^cnfe, Denietnio Waradien^ 
Andrea TiAufUvaUcvOoloinauo Jnurteufe, Nieola Quinrtuoe?- 
clefieivfij, Mychuele Wanluonfe, .Tohfiimo'V^isBprimiotife, IHioina 
Qlaui.iiUenfe, fratribua ihoum Syiiinuuife, .pexcjiriio Box- 

dS''dioS™to?SteS,.“''“''’ 
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Eufemia, who had been divorced for adultery. Borics was supported by the IVdish 
duke- Boleslav III, who was put to flight by the German troops of the king. On 
the death of B61a II his son Giiza II, who was a minor, came to the throne (1141 
to May, 1161), and Borics then attempted to secure the help of the Crusaders, wlio 
were passing throrrgh Hungary. However, the emperor Conrad and King Louis Vli 
declined to support this hazardous project. Borics now lied to the Byzantine empe- 
ror Manuel (p. 95). This ruler had inspired further life, about the middle of tire 
twelfth century, into the decaying Byzantine Empire, and was attempting to make 
Greek influence once more preponderant in the Balkan Peninsula. As Hungary 
stood in the way of his plans, he attempted to undermine her independence by every 
means in his power. At the instigation of Borics he invaded the south of Hun- 
gary, but was driven back by Gdza II and forced to make peace. Borics afterwards 
met his death at the head of Greek troops in a conflict with the Kumaniaiis. The 
emperor Manuel now took tire duke Stephan and Ladislaus under his protection ; 
they had sorrght refuge with him after revoltuig against their brother Gdza in 1158. 
Under this ruler took place the first great immigration of the Germans to Northern 
Hungary and Transylvania (see below, p. 403). On the death of Gdza the Hun- 
garian throne naturally fpll by inheritance to his sou Stoplian HI (1161-1172), but 
Manuel by means of bribery seemed tire election of his favourite Ladislaus II in 
1162. After his early deatli (January, 1163?), the emperor Manuel brought for- 
ward Stephan IV, the other brother of Gdza, as an opposition king ; Stephan, how- 
ever, was speedily abandoned by his supporters and overthrown by Stepiian III in 
1164, in alliance with' the Prerayslid Vladislav II (p. 240). Manuel concluded 
peace with Stephan HI and took his brother B41a to Constantinople to be educated. 
The danger which Byzantium threatened to the Hungarian Empire came to an end 
in 1180, with the death of the emperor Manuel; shortly before that date he had 
given Hungary a king in the person of Bdla III (1172 to April 20, 1196), who used 
his Greek education solely for the benefit of the people. B41a III recovered the 
Dalmatian districts and Syrmia from the Venetians, and occupied Galicia (ITalicz) 
for some time. By his marriage with Margaret, the sister of Philip II Augustus of 
Prance, French customs were introduced into Hungary. 




Andreas II, the sou of Bdla III (1205-1235), overthrew his brother Einerich 
(died in the middle of September, 1204), and also liis son Ladislaus III (died May 7, 
1205, in Vienna), and undertook a crusade on his own account in 1217. On his 
return home he lived in a continual state of dissension witli his nobles. After a 
long struggle, in which the malcontents, under the leader.ship of Benedict Bor, other- 
wise B;ink ban (Banns Bank), had killed the queen Gertrude in 1213, Andreas II 
issued the “ golden bull,” — a piece of legislation of the first iuqjortance to the Hun- 
garian constitution. By this measure he broke the power of the counts and 
gave extensive privileges to the ecclesiastical and secular nobility of lower rank, 
securing to the latter a permanent influence upon government legislation and 
administration.^ 

Under the government of his son B4la IV (1235-1270) the Mongols of Eatu 
invaded the country in March, 1241 (Vol. II, p. 175), and spread appalling devas- 
tation for a year. The Austrian duke Frederick II the Valiant, tlie last of the 
Bahenhergs, meanwhile occupied the West and plundered the treasures of Queen 

1 See the plate facing this page, “ King Lonis I confirms the Golden Bull of freedom of the Yenr 
1222 on December 11, 1351," with its legend find explanatory translation. 
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Maria, wlio Iiad taken refuge with him. After the departure of the invading hordes 
(spring of 1242) the king returned home from Dalmatia, and with the help of the 
Knights of St. John (of. p. 349) soon restored prosperity (p. 300) and nudertoolr a 
campaign against the Austrian duke, who fell, leaving no issue, in the battle of 
Vienna Neustadt (June 15, 1246). B^la IV now occupied his valuable heritage, 
but in July, 1260 (cf. above, p. 244), was forced to divide it with the Bohemian 
king Premsyl Ottokar II, and finally to renounce it entirely, since the power of 
Bohemia extended to the Adriatic Sea, and in Germany the "dread fid period 
without an emperor” of the interregnum had begun. 

Ladislaua IV (1272-1290), the sou of StepJian V (1270-1272) and a grandson 
■of Bdla IV, helped the Hapshurg ruler to win a victory for Ottokar at Dlirnkrut on 
August 26, 1278, and then wasted his time in dissipation and feasting with the 
Rumanians, to whom he was related through hia mother, the daughter of a Kuma- 
Ilian chief. He was hardly able to expel the 'i'artar invader, s. On August 31, 1290, 
he was murdered by a company of his deare.st friend.s, the Kumanians. Eudolf 
■of Hapshurg made an unjustifiable attempt to hand over Hungary to his son 
Albrecht, as a vacant fief of the emphre ; his real object, however, was to secure 
■concessions in that cpiarter. 

The male line of the house of Arpad became extinct after Andreas ITT. He 
was recognised only by Dalmatia and Croatia (1290 to January 14, 1301), being 
■opposed by Charles Martel of Anjou (died 1295), a step>son of Eudolf of Hapshurg 
■and a prot(5g(5 of Nicholas IV. Under the government of the Arpads the Iluugariau 
nation liad imbibed the spirit of Christian civilization, though without sacrificing 
their natural interests on the altar of religion. The general policy of the Arpdds 
had been to coiuieot the development of the Hungarian nationality with Western 
civilization, and to put down infidelity and barbarism with the sword. The country 
was covered with churches, monasteries, and schools, of which latter the high 
acliool at Vessprim .soon became a .scientific and artistic centre. No less obvious is 
the infiiience of Christianity in the most ancient remains of Hungarian literature. 
The first book written in the Hungarian language at the outset of the thirteenth 
■century is the “ Funeral Service with Proper Prayers " (Halotti beszfid) ; this service 
•clearly reflects the spirit of the nation which had so long wandered upon tlie storna- 
lashed plains and only a short time before had buried its dead with their horses. 

Q>) Th(} OonsoUdation of the. Permanent Kingdom hj the Bouse of Anjou . — 
Upon the extinction of the male line of the Arpiads, several members of the female 
line came forward with claims to the vacant throne.^ Charles Eobert, the grand- 
son of MLaria, daughter of Stephan V, was a member of the Neapolitan Anjou 
family, and had secured a considerable following from 1295, even during the life- 
time of Andims HI; however, the Hungarians, if we may believe the somewhat 
■cpuestionable traditions ou the point, elected the king Wenzel II of Bohemia 
{p. 246), whose mother, ICimigimde (Kinga) of Halicz, was, descended from the 
family of the Tipads. He, how;ever, did not accept the election, but handed over 
, , the Hungarian crown to his son Wenzel HI, who assumed the name of Badislaus V, 
ns king in 1302. However, the party of Charles Eohert caused Ladislaus so much 
tapublo during his stay in the coimtry that he returned to Bohemia in 1304. The 

, . ‘ ^ Of. j^neologleftl tree feeing p^ge 884, “ Tha Last fii’i'dils and the Neapolitau Members of the House 

ot Anjou in Umigwy," 
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party of Wenzel now elected Otto III, duke of Lower BaYaria (1306 to 1308), 
whose mother Elizabeth was also a descendant of the house of Arpad (see the 
genealogy facing page 3tS4). While upon a visit to Trans 3 dvania, he fell into the 
hands of the Transylvaiiian Voivod Ladislaus Apor (1307); after spending a year 
in captivity he secured his freedom, abdicated the crown, and left the country 
(died 1312). 

By means of the intervention of the Pope, Charles Kohert ^ was chosen Icing ; 
he was able to secure the predominance of the house of Anjou in Hungary for 
nearly a century. He proved an admirable ruler, who not only kept the oligarchy 
in check, but also improved the prosperity of Hnngaiy by the introduction of a 
reformed system of defence and of agriculture ; he also brought the nation into 
immediate contact witli Italian civilization (cf. Vol. VII, jjp. 149 ff.). He secured 
the crown of I-’olaud to his sou and successor Lewis, and the crown of Naples, by 
marriage, to his other son Andreas. 

On the deatli of Charles Purbert his son Lewis I eaine to the throne (1342 to 
Septeanber 11, 1332), and Hungary secured a bighly educated and knightly ruler, 
to wlnmi she gladly gave the title of “the Great.” Lewis introduced a bene- 
ficial innovation by a regulation which obliged the territorial serfs to paj^ a ninth 
of tlie products of tlieir fields and vineyards to the nobilitj', in order that these 
might the more easily be able to fulfil the heav}' obligation of supplj'ing troops for 
military service (cf. § 6 on page 3 of the explanation to the plate facing page 
381); by prohibiting the alienation of noble lands from the families which owned 
them, this Angevin iiiti'oduoed the Hungarian custom of “ aviticitas" (derived 
from the Latm avitws = hereditary, belonging to the race). To this reform Lewis 
the Great owed his brilliant militaiy successes. His attention was soon claimed 
by the confusion in tlie kingdom of Naples, where his brother Andreas had been 
murdered by his own wife Joanna I on September 18,1345. Lewis appeared in 
Naples with a large army at the close of 1347, coucpiered the town, and infiicted 
punishment upon the supporters of his sister-in-law, who fled to Provence in 
Jauuaiy,,1348. This rdetory of the Hungarian arms in Naples considerably raised 
the prestige of Lewis throughout Europe. Owing to the opposition of Pope 
Clement VI he was unable to take permanent possession of the conquered terri- 
tory, but the long stay which he made in Italy (1347, 1348-1350) had a great 
influence upon the education of his nobles. In two campaigns (1356 and 1378) 
he humbled the Eepublic of Venice, and finally reconquered Dalmatia from Quar- 
nero to Durazzo.’ Por a short period he also occupied part of Bulgaria (1365- 
1369; cf. p. 347). It was under his government that Christian Eurojre was first 
threatened by the Tirrkish advance into the Balkan Peninsula ; this advance he 
prevented in 1366 for some time. To secure his dynasty and extend it, he betrothed 
his daughter, the heiress Maria, to Sigisnrand of Luxemburg, a younger son by a 
fourth marriage of the German emperor Charles IV his other daughter, Hedwig, 
was betrothed to William, Duke of Austria. Both, however, died witbonb cbildreu 
in 1395 and 1399. Lewis did not secure possession of the crown of Poland until 
1370; his power now extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and, for a time 

1 Or C.u’olobertii.s, as be is named in Ilia “Ees publica et status regni Hiuigaria;," a beautiful little 
"hook from the Elzevir press of 1634. 

a Charles’ daughter Margaret by his first marriage with Bl.inche of Yalois, who died in 1340, had 
formerly been the wife of Lewis. , . _ . 
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even to the Black Sea. These acquisitions of tewitory increastkl lu.s prestige and 
his influence among the states of Europe, but contributed very little to the cousoli- 
datlou of the Huugarian kingdom iu view of the undisciplined nature of the Polish 
nobility and the favouritism of his mother Elizabeth. 

As' Lewis I had no sons, his daughter Maria ascended the throne after his 
death (1382 to May 17, 1395), but was unable to maintain her position. Poland 
fell into the hands of her sister Hedwig, wlio had become the wife of Jagellon of 
Lithuania (Vol. VII, p. 182). However, in Hungary Maria was forced to deal at 
once with certain revolted noble families, who called to the throne in 1385 King 
Charles III, the younger of Durazzo, from Naples (ef. the genealogical table facing 
this page, ‘'The Last Arpdds and the Neapolitan House of Anjoa iu Hungary”). 
This Angevin king was crowned as Charles II, and after a reign of thirty-six cla}'s 
was assassinated (l^'ebruary 24, 1386). The nobles took Maria prisoner, and her 
mother Elizabeth they strangled. Maria’s husband, SigLsmimd of Luxemburg 
(ef. Vol. VII, pp. 1S2 and 190), appeared at the right moment iu Hungary with a 
Bohemian army of >7611X61 to free his consort from imprisonment, and the regency 
was intrusted to him at the close of March, 1387. While the.se disturbances 
undermined the power of Hungary from within, the Osmans were continuing their 
conquests in the Balkan Peninsula. In 1389 the fate of Servia was decided 
(p. 294). In 1393 the fortress of Widdin fell, the liouse of the Sisinanids of 
Tmovo was overthrown, and Bulgaria became an Osman province (p. 347). Sigis- 
nmnd then turned for help to the Christian states of Western Europe. However, 
Ilia splendid array, half composed of Hungarians, was destroyed at Nikopoli by the 
Turks, with the loss of move than fifty thou-saud men (p. 131). South Hungary 
soon became a desert. Sigismund then found lnm.self entangled in a long and 
fruitless war with Venice for the possession of Dalmatia. As German emperor, 
his attention was long occupied, after 1410 aud 1411, by ecclesiastical difficulties 
(cf. above, pp. 256 ff. aud Vol. VII, pp. 191 fi'.). By the burning of the reformer 
John Huss (of. above, p. 266) the Hussite lieresy was widely spread iu Bohemia, aud 
the devastating influense of the movement extended also to Northern Hungary. 

(c) The Age of the Families of Hunyadi a%d Oorvinus. — After a reign of 
fifty years Sigismund died and left the throne to the husband of his daughter 
Elizabeth, Albrecht (Albert) of Austria. Under his government (1437-1439) 
Hungary nearly fell into the hands of the Turks, and was only saved from destruc- 
tion by John Hunyadi, Baron of Szolnok and Count of Temesvdr;! he was one of 
the most capable generals and noblest figures in the Mag)mr nation. After the 
unexpected death of Albrecht (p. 262) disturbances broke out at home and abroad. 
One party of the' nobles chose Vladislav III of Poland, "while another offered the 
crown to Ladislaus (Posthumus), the son of Albrecht, born after his death on 
Pebruary 22, 1440. These quarrels about the -succession only came to an end 
upon the death of the queen widow, Elizabeth (December 19, 1442). In the 
end Vladislav I secured recognition (1442-1444), The brilliant successes which 
Hunyadi had gained over the Turks on the occasion of their incursion into 
Trati.sylvania aud South Hungary in 1442 (pp. 134 and 358) inspired the king 
to attack the enemy in his own country in 1443 ; he was defeated, and forced 

' 1 llis tniB niimo was Sflntijaiiiil .lanko or Janfcul, a Romnaman of Transylvania; cf. alao Joi-gas, 

“ lliatory of tba Bonnianto People,” Yol, I, pp, 312 ff. 
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■to conclude tlie peace of Szegedin in the middle of 1444 (p. 134). A few days 
afterwards -Vladislav, deceived by the optimism of the papacy, broke the treaty. 
The result of this rashness -was his total defeat at the battle of Varna on November 
' 10, 1444,' where Vladislav and Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini lost their lives. The 
relations of the country with Moldavia at this time have been . discussed above 
(p. 365). 

During the minority of King Ladislaus V Posthumus, Hunyadi W8.s chosen 
regent o! the empire (June 5, 1446, to Christmas, 1452), and devoted superhuman 
.efforts to checking the aggrandisement of the nobility and the advance of the Turks, 
After the capture of Constantinople bands of Turks appeared before Belgrade. 
Owing to the enthusiastic preaching of the Minorite, John of Capistrano (p. 141), 
the people joined the army of Hunyadi in such numbers that he was able to relieve 
Belgrade with great rapidity (July 21, 1456). The whole of Europe rvas delighted 
with this brilliant feat of arms. However, on August 11 John Hunyadi ended 
his heroic life., The memory of this great man was but little, honoured by King 
Ladislaus. Persuaded by the calumnies of the dead man’s enemies, he executed 
his son -Ladislaus, who had murdered the influential Count Ulrich of Cilli in 
Belgrade; the other son, Matthias, he took with him into captivity in Prague. 
After the sudden death of King Ladislaus V (November 23, 1457, shortly before 
. the arrival of Iris consort, Isabella of Prance ; cf. p. 263) Matthias returned hojne, 
and was 'placed upon the throne by the nobility on January 24, 1458. Thus 
the short connection between . Hungary and Bohemia again terminated for the 
luoment. , 

The thirtj^-two years of the reign of King Matthias Hunyadi (1458-1490), 

■ known as Corvinus, from his coat of arms, is the second period of prosperity and 
the last effort at independence on the part of Old Hungary. With an iron hand 
' Matthiasaeoured peace at home by the stern punishment of the rebellious nobles, and 
by making the grant of offices and dignities conditional upon good service. His 
government is a series of military and political successes, accompanied by a steady 
advance 'in intellectual and economic progress. The Hussite, John Giskra, who 
had .occupied almost all the fortified possessions in Upper Hungary, recognised 
the power ' of the young king and came over to his service (1462), Matthiafs 
became entangled in the changing vicissitude.? of a long war with the emperor 
Prederick III, who had been joined by the dissatisfied nobles;, the struggle was 
brought to an end between 1485 and 1487 by the permanent conquest of Vienna, 
of Austria below the Enns, aiM some parts of Styria. The troubles in Bohemia 
were satisfactorily terminated by the conventions of Ofen and Olmiitz (p. 265) 
■on the 30th, of September, 1478, and on July 21, 1479; these secured to Corvinus 
the title. of King of Bohemia, aud gave liim possession of Moravia and tlie duchies 
of Silesia and Lausitz. He undertook a great expedition against the Turks, who 
marched trimnphantly into Breslau aud Vienna. When they invaded Transyl- 
vania he sent Count Paul Kiuizai of Temesvdt to help the Voivod Stephan 
Bdthori ; they defeated the enemy on the Brotfeld at Broos (October 13, 1479). 
Under the government of Corvinus the Turkish danger lost its threatening 
character for some time; by the organisation of a standing army, the '"Black 
Squadron,” which maintained good discipline, he created a military power, the 
■admirable organisation of which acted^ as a strong . barrier against the storm 
advancing from the south. 

’ VOI,.’V-25 
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At that period the new spirit of humanism was potent at the king’s palace at | 

Ofen, in the castles of the bishops, and in the high schools, Matthias was entirely | 

under its influence. The movement of the renaissance found an euthusiastic ; 

reception and a ready support, not only in the seats of Diouys Szechy and J ohn i 

Vitfa, the ecclesiastical princes of Gran and Grosswardein, but also at the Idng’s j 

court. Italian masters, including Benedetto da Majauo (1442-1497), built and j 

decorated a royal palace in which historians, poets, and rhetoricians assembled. y | 

The prothouotaiy, John of Thurdez, continued hi.s “Ghrouieum pictum Vindo- J 

houense ” to the year 1464, while Antonio Bonfini, the “ Hungarian Livy ” (died 'I 

1502), wrote the king’s history, and Martino Galeotti (died 1478) collected his f 

decrees. Among the circle of scholars who gathered round Oorvinus, a European : .! 

reputation ^ya8 won by Marsilio Eicino (Vol. VII, p. 143) and by the later bishop ,! 

of Eunfkirchen, Janus Panuonius, with his Latiu epics, elegies, and epigrams. 1 

King Matthias had one of the most famous libraries of his time, the “ Corvina,” ! 

containing about three thousand manuscripts and sixty thousand volumes ; it was j 

carried off by the Turks, and the few scanty remnants of it now existing were sent 1 

bade from Stamboul in 1869 and 1877. The period which ended with the death [ 

of this second Hunyadi was indeed a brilliant age. Its influence was transmitted 5 

to the minds of the coming generation, and facilitated the transition to the llefor- j 

mation, which in Hungary found minds prepared to receive it by the intellectual 
culture of that age. 



(d) The Jagdlons .- — On April 6, 1490, King Matthias died at Venice at the 
age of fifty. The creation of a powerful Danube kingdom, wlrich the genius of 
the great Oorvinus had brought to pass, proved to be of a transitory nature. He 
had married twice, but there were no children either by his first wife Katharina 
Podiebrad (p. 264) nor by the second, Beatrice of Aragon, whose praises are sung 
by Bonfini. With the consent of the nobles he therefore designated his natural 
son, the Duke John Oorvinus, as his successor. Seduced from their promises by 
the intrigues of Queen Beatrice, the ecclesiastical and secular dignitaries elected 
to the throne the Bohemian king Vladislav, , a member of the family of the^ 
Jagellons (p. 266) ; his younger brother, Jolm Albert, who had been brought 
forward during his minority, gave up his claim on Eehruary 20, 1491, in return 
for compensation in Silesia. Beatrice had supported the election of Vladislav in 
the hope that she would marry the king, who was still a bachelor, but in this she 
was entirely deceived. The great nobles were tired of the iron f iile of Matthias, and 
longed for a weak king under whom the. power of their families could he extended 
as they pleased. From this point of view Vladislav II (1490-1516) fully realized 
their hppes yhe lived at Ofen, a mere figure-head, who with his nobles carried 
on the igovernment. and bought peace from foreign enemies at the price of 
graceful cohditions. The, Pmman emperor Maximilian reconquered VienupT 
the, Austrian, territories. The great nobles laid heavy burdens upon tb,.-'"" • ’ 

; .and serfs, and made them feel inexorably the weight of -their recoveT 
At the same time John Zi'ipolya, Count of Zips, one of the ric"'’^'" 
owhers, wa.^ secretly aiming at the thmne; in 1505 he induced/ 
decree that they would not again elect a foreigner in case Vlad) 
leaving no male heir. To secure his family interests Vladisl 
oouvention with the emperor kfaximilian regarding the succe,ss, 
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and betrothed his son Lewis to the archduoliess Maria, the emperor’s grand- 
daughter, and his daughter Anna to the archduke Ferdinandd 

A short time before (1514) a terrible revolt of the peasants had broken out 
under the leadership of Georg Dozsas. Zapolya caused the “ belliger eruciferoruni ” 
(leader of the crusaders) to be burnt upon a red-hot iron throne, and reduced the 
country to a state of apparent peace ; but the misery and distress of the coininou 
people had risen to a high pitch. 

After the death of King Vladislav, the throne was occupied hy his son 
Lewis II, then ten years of age (1516-1526); dnruig his minority the affairs of 
state were conducted by a regency of three. In, the midst of tlie disastrous party 
struggles which were contiimally fostered by Ziipiolya, the ambassador of Suleiman 
appeared in Ofen and offered peace on condition that Hungary should pay the 
yearly tribute to the Sultan. The demand was refused and the emissary 
imprisoned, though no measures were taken to protect the frontier. The Turki.sli 
ruler seized Belgrade, the gate of Hungary, on August 29, 1521, but did not 
continue his career of conquest, as he was then occupied with the capture of the 
island of Ehodes. Meanwhile Lewis had begun his independent government 
and had married the archduchess Maria. Nothing, however, was done to ward 
off the approaching attack, notwithstanding the fact that the Palatine >Stephan 
Verhoczi, the first legal writer of Hungary (author of the “ Tripartitum ”), did his 
utmost to compose all differences and to induce the population to rise. The 
incapable nobles declined to second his efforts. When Suleimfm invaded the 
country in 1526, Louis IT was able to bring only a small army against him. 
The disaster of Moht'tcs (August 29) cost the childless king his life and put an 
end to the unity of the Hungarian state. Suleimfln captured Ofen, devastating 
the country far and wide, and marched home in October, retaining only Syrrnia, 
to secure his possession of Belgrade. 

D . Hungaey during the Personal Union with the House op Hapsburg 

(since 1526) 

(a) From Ferdinand I to Joseph I. — The Turkish Supremacy. Hardly had 
the Turks retired when disputes about the succession broke out. One portion of 
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the nobility chose John Zapolya as king on November 10, 1526 ; the remainder, 
on the ground of the compact concerning the succession which they had concluded 
with Vladislav, raised the archduke Ferdinand, a brother of Charles V and king 
of Bohemia (p. 270), to the throne on the 16th and 17th of December. Ferdinand 
appeared with an army in the summer of 1527, captured Ofen on August 20, and 
drove the opposition king Zdpolya to Poland. However, after the retireinent of 
Ferdinand, Zapolya returned with the help of Suleinuln, conquered Ofen, and 
accompanied the Sultan’s advance to the walls of A^ienna (September 21,1529; 
p. 150). The attempt of the Turk to conquer Vienna was unsuccessful. However, 
Zapolya was able to secure the Hungarian throne with his help, while Ferdinand 
retained his hold only of the counties bordering on Austria. Henceforward, for 
nearly two centuries Flungaiy became a battlefield and the scene of bloody cou- 
flicts between armies advancing from east and west respectively. French policy, 
which was working in Germany, Italy, and, Constantinople to undermine the 
growing power of the house of Hapsburg, induced the Sultan to undertake a 
second campaign (June, 1532) against Vienna; on the march, however. Ins 
quarter of a million soldiers were stopped by the seven hundred men of Nicholas 
Jurischitz (Jurisics), who held out for three weeks before the little fortress of 
Giins (Kbszeg), so that the Turk was obliged to give up his project ; he returned 
liorae, devastating the country as he went. This movement eventually induced 
both kings to come to a reconciliation on February 24, 1538, at Grosswardeih 
(V4rad). Each ruler was to retain the district which he had in possession, and 
after the death of John Zapolya the whole country, including that beyond the 
Theiss and Transylvania, was to be inherited by Ferdinand; any future son born 
to the Magyar was to receive only Zips as a duchy. 

This peace was, however, dissolved in 1539 by the marriage of John Zdpolya 
with the Polish duchess Isabella, who bore him a son, John Sigismund (154(1). 
By the help of the Croatian Georg Ubissenich, known as Martinuzzi, bishop of, 
: Grosswardeiu, the queen Isabella, who became a widow on the 22d or 23d of July, 
1540, was able to secure the recognition of her son as king. The Porte promised 
protection. However, on September 2, 1541, the Srrltan treacherously occupied 
Dfen and incorporated it with his own kingdom. The little John Sigisiimnd was 
left by the Turks in possession only of Transylvania and of some districts on the 
Theiss, while the northern and western counties remained in the hands of Fer- 
dinand, . The latter afterwards secured the help of Martinuzzi in December, 1541, 
under the convention of Gyula (at Klausenburg). The elector Joachim 11 of 
Brandeuberg aud the duke Moritzen of Saxony made an attempt to recover Ofen 
(at the end: of September, 1542), but were hindered by insufficiency of means. 
In view of the threatening a-spect of the Turks (August 10, 1543, came the fall of 
Gran, which : was followed hi September, 1541, by the invasion of Mohammed 
Sokolli) Martinuzzi persuaded the queen (1548) to surrender , her territory in 
return for an indemnity. Isabella and John Sigismund came to an agreement in 
1551 with the Silesian duchies of Oppeln and Ratibor, while John Castaldo, 
:j Ferdinand's field-marshal, occupied Transylvania, and “Frater Georgius” was 
: , reward^^^ As Feidinand’s army was not strong enough to 

dispel the attack, klartinuzzi attempted to gain time by negotiating with the Porte. 
This, however, aroused the suspicion of Caataldo ; on December 17, 1551, he caused 
Martinuzzi to be treacherously murdered in the castle of Alvincz by the raarchese 
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Alphouso Sforza-Pallavicini aud the private secretary Marcautonio Ferrari. In 
view of repeated attempts to accentuate the devotion of the Austrian hereditary 
territories and the value of the contingents offered by the German Empire, it is 
worth pointing out that the very dexterous policy of “ brother G eorge ” was dan- 
gerous to Hungary, inasmuch as it served to clear the way for the inevitable 
supremacy of the Turks. 

Isabella and John Sigismund soon returned to Transylvania, which now became 
a permanent vassal state of Turkey, though it received full religious freedom in 
1557. Ferdinand, one of the best princes of his age, could not oppose the vic- 
torious advance of the Osmans, for at that time the interests of the Hapsburgs 
extended over half Europe, and he could not use his power against the Porte 
alone. Temesvar fell in 1552, notwithstanding the heroic defence of Stephan 
Losonczi ; in Dregely Georg Szondy died a hero’s death, with the whole of the 
garrison. Castaldo was forced to retire from Transylvania in 1556, aud peace 
secured the Sultan in the receipt of a yearly tribute from Ferdinand. 

After Ferdinand’s death, his sou aud successor Maximilian (1564-1576) became 
entangled in war witli John Sigismund in the ver}' first year of his reign. The 
result was a fresh campaign of the ’I'urks, in the course of which Nikolaus Zrinyi 
met his death, with the whole of his garrison, in the fortress of Szigetvar (Septem- 
ber 7, 1566 ; p. 153). John Sigismund Zapolya now founded a principality of Tran- 
sylvania under Turkish supremacy, but on the condition that the Estates should 
on every occasion have free choice of their prince. After his death, in 1571, 
Stephan Bathori (1571-1575), a far-seeing and important man, was placed upon the 
new throne ; however, in December, 1575, he exchanged this throne for the more 
ancient kingdom of Poland, as the luisband of the Jagellon princess Anna. As 
regards the services of the Hungarian nobilit}^ who did their best to break away 
from the Hapsburgs and lived in constant effort to secure tins end, a sufficient 
proof of their selfishness is their oppression of the lower classe.s, who had revolted 
against the Osmans, in 1572, from pure patriotism. Stephan’s brother Christopher 
was succeeded in 1586 by his son Sigismund Bdthori. 

Meanwhile Maximilian had died, and the inheritance fell to his son Rudolf . 
(1576-1608). Hungary was devastated under his rule by a Turkish war which 
lasted fifteen years (1591-1606), while Transylvania was ravaged both by the 
Turks and by the armies of Rudolf. Sigismund Bathori, who had married Marie 
Christine of Styria in 1595, soon divorced her, and exchanged liis land for Oppeln 
and Ratibnr in 1597. In 1598, nowever, he regretted his action. He returned 
home, abdichted in 1599 in favour of his nephew Andreas, aud retired to Poland. 
Rudolf, who would have been glad to get Transylvania under his own power, 
incited Michael, the Voivod of Wallachia (p. 359), to make war against Andreas 
Bdthori, who fell in that campaign. The nobles then recalled Sigismund Bathori 
in 1601; but he was driven out in 1602 by Georg Basta, the field-marshal of 
Rudolf, with the help of the Turks. With the object of definitely getting the 
country into the possession of Rudolf, Basta had secured the murder of the Wal- 
lachian Voivod in Thorenburg, (Torda) on the 19th of August, 1601, and exercised 
so inhuman a despotism as governor, that Transylvania was brought to the lowest 
point of distress. 

In exasperation and despair the nobles, after the suppression of a revolt began 
by Moses Sz4kely (1603), appointed , the Calvinist Stephan Bocskay as prince in 
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1605, and soon occiipied almost the whole country with the help of the Turks. 
Although the Sultan recognised liira as king, Bocskay brought about a reconcili- 
ation with Eiulolf, and concluded the peace of Vienna (June, 1606) with Eiiclolfs 
brother Matthias, who had been appointed governor in Hungary; in accordance 
with this agreement the constitution was to be restored in its old form, and the 
Protestants were to retain their religious freedom undisturbed by the untenable 
edicts which Eudolf had issued on this subject in 1604. After November of the 
same year the intervention of Bocskay brought about the peace of Zsitva-Torok 
with the Turks (p. 158). The Turks retained the districts which they possessed 
at that time, but Hungary was no longer to pay tribute after one final instalment 
of two hundred thousand florins. Bocskay survived the conclusion of the peace of 
Vienna only for a very short time; he died on the 29th of December, 1606. This 
aiTangement, “ without prejudice to the Catholics,” far from bringing the wars of 
religion to an end, rather tended to exasperate partisan feeling. 

In these difficult times of degeneration, Protestantism, which had made an entry 
into Hungary immediately after the appearance of Luther, performed a valuable 
service in fostering the spirit of union. During the piteous strife of contrary inter- 
ests it spread so rapidly in the course of a century that it overran almost the whole 
nation. In the rather destructive and fatalist theology of Calvin, which the nation 
called the “ Hungarian Faith,” the people found the support wdiich saved them from 
■collapse. “ From the time of the introduction of Christianity,” says the Hungarian 
writer on ffisthetics, Zoltau Betithy, “ the Prote,stant movement was the first great 
enlightening, influence which' passed over the whole nation. The apostles of the 
new faith appeared in hundreds, tiie messengers of a more penetrating and more 
national culture.” The Protestants founded numerous schools and printing-presses, 
which published the first Magyar gi'ammars, dictionaries, and histories. To this 
period belong the whole series of translations of the Bible, among which that by 
Kaspar . Karolyi obtained a reputation which has remained undiminished to the 
present day. In the course of this intellectual movement, there appeared in 1565, 
a year after the birth of Shakespeare, the first . dramatic production of Hungarian 
literature, under the title of “ The Treachery of Melchior Balassa," probably com- 
posed by Paul Karadi, which with biting satire and poetic vigour described the life 
of a noble given over to the sins of that age. Literature was circulated through 
the country not only hy the clergy, hut also by wandering minstrels, who passed 
from castle to castle, and from place to place, and sang their songs to the accom- 
paniment of, the lute or violin. Of them, the most highly educated was, perhaps, 
Sebastian Tinddi (about 1510-1557), whose historical songs and rhymed chronicle 
reeorxnt the,: wdmle history of those years of warfare and distress. - The heroic and 
careless-minded knight, Valentin Balassy (Balassa; 1551-1594), was the first great 
Hungaidan; lyric poet whose: “ BKiineiilieder ”, were to he re'xdyed two centuries later 
(discovered 1876). .Eomantic poetry at tha.t time entered upon a peculiar period of 
prosperity in Hungary. 

successor, Matthias (1608-16].9), began the Catholio Counter 
Eeformation. A Protestant who had been converted :hy the Jesuits, Peter Piizmdny 
(1570-1637), archbishop of Gran from 1616 and cardinal from 1629, was a zealot 
in the cause of conversion, and was specially successful among the high nobility. 

, By his sermons ami pamphlets, which he collected in liis “ Kalauz ” or “ Flodegeus ” 
("guide”), as his great wpik 'wms called, he converted many nobles to the Eoman 
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Catholic faith. In 1635 he refounded the Jesuit University at Tyrnau (burnt down 
in the sixteenth century) ; this was afterwards changed into the High School of 
Budapest]!. The Eeforination in Hungary seemed doomed to collapse. 

Only in Transylvania was Protestantism strong enough at this period to check 
the progress of the Counter Eeforination and to pjrotect the Protestants who were 
persecuted in Hungary. When the Thirty Years’ War broke out under Ferdinand II 
(1619-1637), the successor of Matthias, the throne of Transylvania was occupied 
by Gabriel Bethlen (1613-1629), the successor to Gabriel Bathori (1608-1613) ; to 
bi-m Protestantism in Hungary and Transylvania is indebted for its preservation. 
When the Bohemians revolted against Ferdinand II in 1619 (Vol. VII, p. 291) 
Betlden espoused their cause, and brought the greater part of Hungary, including 
the crown, into his power. On January 8, 1620, he was appointed king in Neusohl, 
and was also recognised by the Porte at the price of the sacrifice of Waitzen 
(Hovember 5, 1621); however, on January 6, 1622, he concluded peace with Fer- 
dinand II at Nikolsburg, for the power of the Hapsburgs bad increased considerably 
since the battle of the White Mountain. Soon, however, he again took up) arms 
against Ferdinand, as the ally of the German Protestant princes. He was induced 
by the victory of Tilly over the allies of the Winter King to renew the peace on 
the 8th of May, 1624, and was even desirous of marrying a daughter of .Ferdinand, 
in order to unite his power with that of tlie Hapsburgs against the Turks. Catholic 
influence prevented this project, and Bethlen married Katharina, a sister of the 
elector George William of Brandenburg. In the year 1626 he advanced for the 
third time against the brave Mausfeld; as, . however. King Christian IV of Den- 
mark was also defeated by Tilly (Vol. VII, p. 292),be finally concluded peace with 
Ferdinand on December 28, at Pres.sburg. After a reign of fifteen years, he died 
without children on November 16, 1629 ; he was the greatest puince of Tramsyl- 
vania, and largely forwarded the progres.s of culture, science, and education (for liis 
Academy of Weissenburg, cf. above, p). 361). 

After Stepflian Bethlen had made an unsuccessful attempt at the regency, the 
'Transylvanians chose as their prince Georg Eflkdczy I (1631-1648), a son of that 
-Sigismund .Eakbczy who had been p)rince of Transylvania from February, 1607,' 
to March 3, 1608. After a series of difficulties at home and abroad (cf. p. 160) 
he was forced to take up arms against King Ferdinand III (1037-1657), in 
the interest of Hungarian Protestantism. In September, 1646, the contending 
parties concluded peace at Linz, and a full measure of religion, s toleration was 
■secured to the Protestants; this agreement was an advance upon that of Nikols- 
burg, in so far as the concessions formerly made to the nobility were now extended 
to the citizens and serfs. Eakoczy ruled for three years longer. He died on the 
day of the proclamation of the peace of Westphalia, and was succeeded by his son 
■Georg Eakoczy II (1648-1658). In 1763 he secured the supremacy of Moldavia 
(ef. p. 370), and that of Wallachia in 1664, after the death of Matthias Basarab, 
as Constantine Basarab then submitted to him. On the other hand he wasted liis 
.strength in 1657 in a fruitless war against Poland as the ally of Charles X Gustavus 
of Sweden (Vol. VII, p. 481). He was consequently deposed by the Turks, and 
■died on June 6,. 1660, of the wounds he had received at Szamosfalva on the 2 2d of 
May! The Grand Vizier placed Franz Ehfldey on the throne in November, 1657, 
and upon his speedy abdication installed Achatius Baresay (November, 1658). 
.'The latter, however, was expelled by John Kemdny (p. 369). Against him the 
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Vizier Ali set up an. opposition prince on the 14th of tSeptember, 1661, in the person 
of Michael Apafi (1661-1690). After a rule of one year Kenniny fell, on January 
24, 1662, at Nagy-Szollos near Sehassburg. 

As Transylvania grew weaker, Hungarian Protestantism was hard beset from 
day to day, and at the same time the Turks were extending their conquests and 
occupying the most important fortresses in Upjper Hungary and in the Austrian 
territories. Under the son and successor of Perdinand III, the strict Catholic, 
Leopold I (1658-1705), the distress of the country began to reach its zenith. In 
those troubled times the greatest figure of Hungarian Protestantism was Albert 
Szsnczi Mdlnar, who wrote his Hungarian Grammar and Dictionary at German 
universities, and translated psalms, which he set to Preneh tunes, a setting used at 
the present day at the Calvinistic churches of Hungary. In the battles of that 
year a conspicuous figure is Nikolaus Zriuyi (1616-1664), a great-grandson of the 
hero of Szigetvdr ; he composed an epic poem, “ The Peril of Sziget,” in which he 
sang the exploits of his great ancestor, whose military capacity had long hindered 
the progress of the Osmans. Leopold’s field-marshal, Eaimondo Montecuccoli, 
won a victory over the Turks on August 1, 1664, at St. Gothard on the Haab 
(p. 162) ; but, in consequence of the danger threatened to his rear by the Magyars, 
concluded a peace at Eisenburg (Vasvar), by the terms of which the Turks 
retained possession of all their previous conquests. 

This disgraceful retreat stirred up exasperation in Hungary, and a conspiracy 
was set on foot in 1667 ; the leaders, however, who reckoned on Preneh and 
Turkish support, the counts Peter Zriuyi, Prauz Nadasdy, and Pranz Christopher 
Prangepan(i), were executed on April 30, 1671. Pranz Eakdezy, the son-in-law of 
Zrinyi, was spared (died July, 1676), while Prauz of Wesseldnyi died a natural 
death on March 28, 1667, before the discovery of the conspiracy. The Vienna 
government took advantage of this occasion to overthrow the constitution and 
to extirpate Protestantism. The property of Protestant nobles was confiscated, 
priests and teachers were transported in bands and served in the galleys of Naples, 
while executions and condemnations were of daily occurrence. Thousands fled 
to Transylvania and to the Turkish frontier districts, from whence, under the 
name of Kurutzen (Crusaders), they continually made incursions into the royal 
domains. These struggles, however, with the mercenaries of the foreign govern- 
ment did not become important until 1678, when Emerich T(h)6k6ly (Tdkely •, 
,1656-1705) placed himself at the head of the movement. With the exception of 
some few castles the whole of the royal district fell into the hands of Tdkoly, 
who was appointed prince of Hungary by the Sultan and chosen king in 1682 by 
the diet of ■ Kasehau, an election confirmed by the Porte on August 10, 1683. The 
defeat of Vienna brought his rule to a speedy end, and Leopold now sent his 
armies into Hungary in conjunction with . his German allies (cf. p. 163). On 
September 2, 1686, the citadel of Ofen again feE into the hands of tire Christians 
after one hundred and forty-five years of Turkish rule. The grateful nobles 
abolished the elective: monarchy in 1687, and recognised the hereditary rights of 
the house of Hapsburg by primogeniture in the male line. 

Tire Turks lost one district after the other, and when Prince Eugene of Savoy 
Jlftd' ,i|iflioted a fearful defeat upon them at Zenta on September 11, 1697, the 
peaefe of Kailovitz (Karloyipz; see the map facing page 166 on tho upper right- 
hand conrer) was ihon coimlnded, by the terms of which Hungary was freed from 
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the Turkish joke with the exception of the valley of the Temes and part of 
Syrmia. Transylvania had been so closely conjoined with Hungary on May 10, 
1688, that Apafi now possessed only a’ shadow of his. former power. However, the 
persecution of tho Protestants and the oppression of the people still continued. 
Leopold’s generals, including Antonio Carafl'a, who had seemed Transylvania for 
the Hapshurgs, after the death of the prince Apafi (April 10, 1690 ; after January 
10, 1692, Michael Apafi II, who had obtained nominal recognition, renounced all 
his claims on April 19, 1697), exercised so inhuman a despotism that the general 
exasperation broke out again in 1703. Franz Eakdczy II (1676-1736), a son of 
the above-mentioned Franz I, took tho lead of the malcontents. At that time 
Leopold was occupied with the wars of the Spanish succession (Vol. VII, p. 495) ; 
and almost the whole country fell into the hands of the nobles, and was declared 
independent on the 7th of June. 

After the death of Leopold, his son Joseph I (1705-1711) undertook the 
government, and the nobles then declared, at the diet of Onod (1707), that the 
throne had passed from the Hapshurgs. An appeal to arms resulted in Joseph’s 
favour in 1708. Eakdozy fled, and his field-marshal Karolyi concluded pence 
with the king at Szatmar (May 1, 1711). With this peace the momentous period 
of internal struggle, for which the high nobility were chiefly to blame, came to 
an end. 

( 6 ) Tlu State of Affairs in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and JUighteenth Centuries. 
— The fact that the Hungarian nation was not destroyed in the severe struggles of 
those years, but was able to preserve its national independence, was owing primarily 
to Protestantism (cf. above, p. 390), which preserved the old native conceptions 
derived from ancient and in part from heathen times, and indeed almost justifying 
their right to exist side by side with new trains of thought. As the Eoman 
Church, at the introduction of Christianity interfered hut little in family life and 
popular custom, so also Protestantism, as being in close sympathy with the idea of 
nationality, did its best to preserve traditional use and custom. In the midst of 
religious and political dissension at home and abroad, Protestantism placed national 
unity above religious uniformity. It was rather a conservative than a destruc- 
tive force in its influence upon ancient family customs, of which many fragments 
have survived from that day to tlie present. A case in point is the survival of the 
old custom of buying and carrying off women in the modern Hungarian ceremonies 
of wooing and marriage ; on the other hand, the pieculiar funeral customs of 
Hungary have been considerably modified by Christian beliefs. 

Tenaciously clinging to these traditions, the nation watched the One Hundred 
Years’ War, which was carried on by those of their number who had been exas- 
perated beyond hounds by the arbitrary rule and the religious persecution which 
their king had directed from Vienna. The war is, as it were, an epitome of the 
national history ; the splendour and the sorrow of this period is reflected in a rich 
and brilliant ballad poetry, which was inspired in particular by the revolts of 
Tb'kbly and Eakoczy. From the events of his own time Stephan Gyb'ngyiisi (1640- 
1704) found material for those naiTative poems which remained popular among 
the nation for over a century, Shortly after Descartes (Vol. VIII, p. 459), John 
Ap4czai Cseri, who had been educated in the ETetherlauds, came forward between 
1664 an4 1655 as the representative, of rationalism, with his “ Hungarian Eucy- 
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clopedia ” ; by this work he created a Magyar vocabulary for philosophy some fifty 
years before Chr. Thomasins had done the same for German. At the same time 
there were a number of historians and chroniclers, such as John Szalardi, Prince 
John Kemeny (cf. above, p. 391), Nikolaus Bethlen (1642-1716), Michael Cserei 
(1668-1756), and also the narrator of ancient customs, Peter Apor (1676-1752). 
The most distinguished work in the literature of that time is certainly the “ Letters 
from Turkey ” of Klemens (Zdgoni) Mikes (1690-1762), who shared the banish- 
ment to Turkey of Franz Eakoczy II, and clung with moving fidelity to his defeated 
master and to the country he had lost. , 


(c) From Charles III to Francis 1 . — Under the government of Cliarles III 
(1711-1740) peace slowly began to gain ground, although the Turkish war broke 
out twice during his reign. After the first campaign the king not only recovered 
in 1718 by the peace of Poscharewatz (Passarowitz ; p. 167), the Turkish portion 
of Hungary, but also made acquisitions in Wallachia and Servia. These, however. 



were lost, as a result of the second campaign, by the peace of Belgrade (1739 ; see 
map facing page 166, on the left-hand, below; cf. also page 168). The confidence 
■of the nation in the king was none the less strengthened by the beneficial reforms 
which he introduced into the military and judicial organisation of the country. 
Tu consequence, the diet of 1722 and 1723 readily agreed to the king’s desire 
to secure the succession by law to the female line of the house of Ilapsburg 
(Pragmatic Sanction for Hungary). 

After the death of Charles III, his daughter Maria Theresa (1740-1780) 
ascended the throne, but her right to the succession was immediately and 
vigorously disputed. The Prussian king, Frederick II, invaded Silesia; the 
■elector Karl Albrecht of Bavaria occupied Upper Austria and Bohemia with 
French help ; and the Spaniards attacked the Italian possessions. At the diet 
■of Preissburg, on September 11, 1741, the nobles enthusiastically placed their 
lives and property at the disposal of the young' queen (“ Damns vitam et 
fianguinem ”). In a short time the Hungarian and Austrian troops drove the 
French and Bavarians out of Bohemia and occupied Bavaria. Only Frederick II 
was able to deprive the queen of some comparatively small amount of territory, 
■as she was thrice obliged to cede to him a part of Silesia. During the years of 
peace the queen devoted her attention to improving the material and intellectual 
pjrosperity of her subjects, and introduced beneficial reforms into ecclesiastical and 
■ ■educational organisations. 

■While the uatioual spirit was thus, stirred to new life, literature also entered 
ixpoh a fehiarkably flourishing period. Full of gratitude, Maria Theresa summoned 
the chief nolulitjy to her court,, and forrned a Hungarian body-guard of their sous 
in 1760 at Yieuna, who became the pioneers of a new cnlture ; through their close 
■connection .with the intellectual .movements in the West. . Hi the year 1772 there 
appeared from theipenvof the , life-guardsman Georg Bessenyei (1752-1811) “ The 
Tragedy .of i Agis ” ; in this, .as in his other dramds . ahd in his epic poem of: King 
.. ■Matthias,, the .poet; showe masterly power of imitating the French, and especially 
■Voltaire, He thus became the founder of the “ French School,” among whom the 
Tife-guordsmau Alexander Bardczi (1737-1809) and Jo,seph Pdczoli became con- 
spicuous as trapslatora .o£ ' French works. 

With, the accession of the .sou of Maria Theresa, the humauitarian Joseph II 
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'(1780-1790), the kings of the house of Lorraine and Tuscany came to the Hun- 
garian throne. Joseph continued the work of reform, but without displaying his 
mother’s tact. In 1784 he made German instead of Latin the official language of 
the state and of the schools; in 1785 divided the country into ten new districts, 
and placed foreigner.? at the head of these. At that period (1794) the Wallacliians, 
-Servians, and Transylvanians revolted against their feudal lord,s. However, their 
revolt was crushed, and the leaders, Juon Horja (Hicolai Ursz) and Juon IClocska, 
paid for their rebellion with their live.? (Febriiaiy 28, 1785). The inconsiderate 
abolition of .serfdom in Transylvania (August 16, 1783) was followed by a similar 
regulation for Hungary (August 22, 1785). However, these imperialist and .some- 
what selfish reforms failed to meet with general approval, as they were connected 
with the suppression of national traditions. A dangerous ferment arose; in 1789 
Xarl August of Saxe-Weimar was nearly .set up as an opposition king with 
Prussian support ; and Joseph II shortly before his death (January 30, 1790) was 
forced to repeal all his innovations. 

The considerate moderation of his .successor Leopold II (1790-1792), who was 
:a more constitutional ruler, soon healed the breach between king and nation. 
The legislation of the diet of 1790-1791 secured the independence of Hungary, 
.and granted religious toleration to the Protestants and to the members of the 
Eastern Greek Church. Meanwliile a revolution broke out in Prance. Prencli 
niliilist theories found some supporters in Hungary. When the absolutist 
Francis I (1792-1835) ascended the throne, and became forthwith entangled in a 
war with France (Vol. VIII), the Franciscan Ignaz Jos. Martinovics forrnded 
a secret society witli the object of transforming Hungary into a republic. Tl:e 
■conspiracy was nipped in the bud, and the chiefs were beheaded on May 20, 1795. 
The influence of French literature was considerably diminished by this move- 
ment, but simultaneously .Hungarian liteiature gave proof of vigorous vitality. 
Almost at the same time as the French school (p. 394) there aro.se " Latin ” or 
■“classical” schools, the member.? of which were solely ecclesiastics, and imitated 
especially Vergil in their works. After Nikolaus Pi,dvai, the famous linguist, the 
most remarkable figure is Beueclikt VirAg, who composed Sapphic odes and a 
history of the “Hungarian Centuries” after the pattern of the Latin classics. 

(J) The Nationalist Movement of the Nineteenth Century. — The Himgarian 
nobles supported King Francis in his war against Napoleon; when the latter 
summoned them on May 15, 1809, to resume their constitutional independence 
and to choose a new king in the Esikos, the proposal was rejected. However, in 
1816 the unity between the king and the nobility gradually disappeared, for the 
latter saw that tlieir old privileges guaranteed no protection against the arbitrary 
spirit in which the court of Vienna postponed the meeting of the diet, exhausted 
the land by the imposition of heavy taxes, overthrew every institution making for 
freedom, and did its best to transform Hungary into an Austrian province. The 
liberal Inovement, wliicli had long been slowly fermenting, came to open expre.s- 
sion when, the count Stephan Szdchdnyi (1792^-1860) placed at the disposal of the 
•diet of 1825 an annual income of sixty thousand florins for the foundation of a 
Hungarian learned society (academy). By his benevolence and his words he 
inspired his nation with the firm conviction that the Hungarian nationality might 
mot only look back upon a brilliant past, but also look forward to a no le.ss b'ril- 
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liant future, provided it could Ivcep pace with the advauciug culture of the West, 
could develop its intellectual powers and increase its material wealth. 

In the course of this new movement literature also developed an unexpected 
vitality, yuch poets as .Franz Kdlesey (1790-1838), Franz Kazinczy (171)9-1831), 
Michael of Esokonai (1773-1805), Alexander and Karl Kisfalutly (Vol. Fill), 
and Mich. Viiriisinarty were the forerunners of Al. Fetoli, M. Jdkai, Baron Jos. 
Etitoos, Em. Maddch, Jiiuos Arauy, Paul Gyulai (horn 1827), .Karl Szass (bom 
1829), and Johann A^ajda (born 1827). The revival of the national spirit caused 
e.sjieclal attention to be paid to Magyar pliilology. This study was continued by 
later scholars, such as Gabriel Szarvas, Paul Huiifalvy (1810-1891), Jos. Budeuz 
(1836-1892), and Bernhard Muiikiicsi; of these the two latter have published 
works invaluable to the study of the philology of the Ugrian languages. 

The reform movement of Szdohdnyi soon met with opposition in government 
circles, where every attempt at progress was zealously crushed. The tension 
between the nation and tire court of Vienna grew ever more strained. Szdchdnyi 
supported the government upon certain occasions, but was too cou.servative a 
personality for tire multitude ; he gradually lost the public favour, which turned to 
Ludwig Kossuth (1802-1894), whose persuasive eloquence and diligent authorship, 
the fruits of which saw the light in his widely spread “ Landtagszeitung,” made 
him a leader of the strongest of the opposition party. AVhen Ferdinand V 
(1835-1848) came to the throne the movement had gone so far that Szdchduyi 
was forced to resign the leadership to Kossuth. The March , rebellion of the 
year 1848 in Vienna and Pesth (Vol. AMII) made Kossuth and his adherents 
masters of tlie situation at one blow. The diet forthwith promulgated a series of 
decrees which overthrew the ancient aristocracy, introduced parliamentary govern- 
ment and a responsible ministry, united Transylvania with Hungary, abolished 
serfdom, and proclaimed the freedom of the press and the equality of the 
recognized religions. On the 23d of March the king appointed Count Louis 
Batthyiiu}' as president of the ininistry; in con j unction with Kossuth, .Francis of 
DeAk, who was long conspicuous for his political wisdom, Sz4oh4nyi, EcitvSs and 
'Paul Anton, Prince Esterlnizy of Galiintha, made Hungary a constitutional state. 

This national movement towards . freedom was very speedily checked by 
disturbances among the Hungarian nationalities (of. pp. 310 and 313). Croatiairs, 
Serbs, and AVallacliians hew to arms, partly at the instigation of A^ienna, where the 
court, began to regret the concessions which had been made to the Magyars. The 
relations between the court of Vienna and the Hungarian government, which 
was now entirely under the influence of Kossuth (Vol. VIII), became straiired 
as a result of these questions of nationalit}", the more , so. as the Hungarian 
ministry proceeded to crash the revolt of tlie frontier nations by force of arms. 
The Austrian army occupied Ofen; the government and the diet then fled to 
Ilehreozin, which now became a centre of the national movement. The smaller 
nationalities were quickly crushed by Gbrgey, Klapka, John Damjanich, and Bern ; 
they drove out the Austrian armies, who were left, by the middle of April, 1849, 
in possession only of Ofen, Arad, and Teinesvdr. On the 14th of April the diet 
ffipapclaimed the deposition of the house of Hapsbtirgi' : 

' , Austria was helpless to deal with the conditions which she had herself created, 

, 'and applied to Eussia for help. The united troop.s of the two powers subdued 
■ liungary within a few months. Kossuth and many of his adherents fled into 
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foreign countries, and Goi'gey laid down liis arms on August 13, 1849, at A^ilagos. 
The Austrian field-marshal, J. J. von Haynau, a son of the Elector William 1. of 
Hesse and of Eosa Eitter, now began the bloody work of revenge. Tiiirteen JTiui- 
garian generals were executed at Arad on October 6 ; on the same day, at Pest, 
Bdtthyany only escaped the disgrace of the gallows by committing suicide. The 
prisons were overflowing with captives, the members of the Himgariau army (the 
Honvdd) were incorporated in the Austrian army. Tlie Viennese government ruled 
the country at its will and pleasure, and Hungary became little more than a crown 
land of the empire. 

It was not until the shock of the Italian war of 1859 that this despotism 
became less rigid. Under the influence of the Prussian war of 1866, the negotia- 
tions for a compromise took a favourable turn owing to the politic behaviour of 
the diplomatist Deak. The final result was the dual system (February 18, 1867), 
which was created by restoring the constitution of the spring of 1848. The weary 
struggle was brought to a close by the legislation carried out in 1867 and 1868. 
King Francis Joseph I, together with his consort Queen Elizabeth, was crowned in 
Buda Pest on June 8, 1867, by which act the reconciliation was finally sealed, to 
the benefit and the honour of the joint monarchy. 

Under the government of Francis Joseph the country has made consideralde 
progress (cf. Vol. VIII), but at the outset of 1905, the compromise of 1867, 
the apparently immortal creation of Francis Deak, was shaken to its fouudation.s 
by the last elections, at which for tlie first time the predominance of the liberal 
party was broken down in a sinprising manner. This unexpected victory of the 
independent party obliged the aged emperor and king to receive in the Hofburg 
at Vienna, on February 12, 1905, Francis Kossuth, the son of the inexorable 
revolutionary of 1848 and 1849. 


S . The Germans in Hungary 

After the overtlirow of the rule of the Avars, the frontiers of the great 
Frankish kingdom were occupied by German colonists; Frankish and Bavarian 
nobles obtained extensive possessions, especially in the mountainous country winch 
borders the frontiers of Styria, and even then bore some traces of Eomau civiliza- 
tion. When the Hungariaps occupied the country at the end of the ninth century, 
they left the' German settlements for the most part undi.sturbed, but prevented 
their increase, with the result that they were easily overthrown cliiring the con- 
tinual wars of the period. Many of the fortified frontier .strongholds may Irave 
been overthrown in the course of the Magyar attacks; at the same time these 
German settlements did not disappear entirely. In the repeated defeats whioli the 
Hungarians suffered in the course of their marauding expeditions they were threat- 
ened with the danger of suffering the fate of their predecessors ; and it was Chris- 
tianity, preached to them primarily by German priests, and their adhesion to such 
Christian powers as Germany, which made their frrture safe. 

Ihese friendly relations with Germany received a strong guarantee of support 
in 995 , by the marriage of Stephan (Wajks) with Gisela. the daughter of the 
Bavarian dulce, Henry II (above, p. 379), for the reason tliat this lady brought 
with her many clergy and nobles (Wezelin, Hermann, and others) and their 
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squires, wlio lielped to bring about the rapid extension of Christianity and culture.. 
The immigration of German knights, monks, and other people bei^jame more rapid 
after the husband of Gisela had ascended the throne of Hungary ;| however, among 
the German colonies proper we have certain information concernjing only one as 
originating from that early period, that is, Deutsch-Szatmar on the Szamos, which 
was founded by Gisela herself. The apostle-king organised his coi|.rt upon German 
models, and throughout his reign displayed a consistent tendency to favoin the 



noble immigrants. In his advice to his son Emerich, who died prematurely, he 
wrote that the introduction of foreigners was to he regarded as a necessary means 
to the support of the throne and to the increase of the imperial p.l^ver ; “ treat these 
guests well and hold them in honour.” the wliole, th^j.j. was the attitude 

adopted by his successors of the Arpad family (for the perici^g between 1074 and 
1114 we have no account of further immigrations) ; tlie c’- jgj favourite of King 
Salomon was the Vqit (Vid) of Suahia or Keissen, who the unintelligible 
surname of Guth-Keled. However, it should not he tliat all the real 

.agricultural work of ploughing and sowing was originalh^. ^A'ried on by Slavonic 
serfs. Some remnant of the old Slav nobility (a case ^ point is that of the 
Counts of Osl, who flourished in the Hiirteenth and fourte^g ii centuries) may have 
survived the Magyar conquest a;4d hwe been eventual^ „ absorbed by the Hun- 
garians. It is certain that, togj-i/ther with these, repre^L .^atives of the Eomauce 
nationalities also found a welo^me in Hungary under reler the Venetian (p. 380) 
and then under the Angevin,^ 
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(a) West Hungary. — Ti'ie counties of Eisenburg arid Odenburg on the slopes 
of the Leitha mountain rangfi, at the base of which lies the Lake, of Neusiedler,. 
and also the valleys formed the spurs of the Eastern Alps of Styria and Austria, 
are inhabited by the German people of the Hienzes, also known as Heanzes, 
Henzes, or Heinzes. E^ou an area of some 400 square miles are to be found, 

80.000 Slavs (“ water yEroatiaus ”), 10,000 Jews, about 5,000 Magyars, and about 

300.000 Germans, w)zto belong for the most part to the Catholic Church. The 
.name Hienz or Hqaiinz points to their German origin, for their neighbours would 
not have given tipis little people any name of German form. Probably the name 
is derived frona’ Heinz, Henz, or Aeuz (Heinrich or lieniy), and consequently 
has the meaning “Henry’s people.” The emperor Henry in indeed undertook 
repeated esp-editious to Hungary (cf. p. 380), and occupied the west for some time. 
Another fj?!adition tells of a castle owner named Henzo, after whom the whole 
, district^ was known as Henzonia; under Ladislaus IV (1272-1290) there was 

indeefi aroyal chamberlain named Hencz. It is, however, possible that this little 
pe^'|)le may have ihherited their name from Count ; Hemy of Giissing (Kuscyn, 

: ^ussen, KyssinV 1228, to the 1274) ; he founded one of the most powerful 

^/families, vtas: for a tiine , palatine .of the empire, and is often mentioned in the 
frontier wars against Styria and the Austrians, He founded numerous foitresses^ 
in these districts, including the, castle of Terhstein and the town of Giins. ; His 
:;, i:Sons,,Tvan (John), Peter, Nicholas, and Henry,’ all. occupied high positions, and. are 
named in the documents "Henry’s sons”; they all worked to secure the ];)restige 
of their lamfly.' .Almost all the fortresses on the western frontier were in their 
possession. The gtoi'isons of these fortresses were exclusively Gei-uum, recruited 
. for the jhosb part from the suirounding inhabitants, and may therefore have taken 
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the name Ilienzes or Haenzea, or have received it from their master. It must be 
said that, according to J. W. Ragl, the name simply means “ poultry-merchant.” 

The remnants of that Bavarian settlement founded here by diaries the Great to- 
oppose the Avars (though we need not assume that the colonial activity of Charles 
extended beyond the east frontier into Pannouian territory) developed into flour- 
ishing Bavarian communities imder the Prankish margraves ; like these, the settle- 
ments of the Hienzes suffered no doubt considerable damage by the occupation 
of the country by the Hungarians, hut soon received important reinforcB:ment.s 
in the mauerous German prisoners brought by the Hungarians from German 
countries in the course of their raids. This German group of communities was 
especially strengthened in the first place by the neighbourhood of Austria and 
Styria, and f'tiTther by the incorporation of German uoldes, such as the Counts of 
Giissing and I'^latives the lords of Hedervar (Hedrichisburg), the Counts 

of St. Georgen aSSsyi- ^ig, the Staufen or Meissen Count Gnth-Keled, the knight of 
Lindau (Lendva), froilr-cgie branch of whose family proceeded that of Banffy (sous 
of the Eauus), the nobles of Biizad, the Goimt of Mattersdorf (i. e. Gros.s-Martms- 
dorf), and especially the Counts of GiUi, who were powerful between 1341 and 
1356 (of. above, p. 385). The wooded frontier district, which even at the time of 
the emperor Henry III was so inhosiiitable that he was only able to penetrate 
into Hungary by following the long windings of the Eaab, was transforiiied hy the 
industry, the native vigour, the common sense, and the God-fearing work of the 
Hienzes into a rich agricultural, timber-growing, and vine-bearing district; here 
these people clung teiiaciou.sly in the midst of thek progi’e,ss to the manners and 
customs of their forefathers, and pjreserved their nationality amongst a Pinno* 
Ugriau population. 

Political circumstances were almost invariably favourable to the progress of 
the Germans, notwithstanding the many disturbances which constantly burst over 
the West. In 1440, when Eiseustadt was mortgaged by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Austrian duke Albrecht, the German nationality received a strong reinforcement,, 
With the consent of the Hungarian hobility IQng Matthias Corviuus ceded to the- 
emperor Frederick III Porch tenstem (or Praknd, formeidy a ca.stle of Matters- 
dorf under a count), Guns, KobGr,sdorf, Eechnitz, Bernstein, and Hornsteiu, with 
their surrounding distiicts. Eiseustadt and Porchtensteiu were incorporated with. 
Hungary in 1622, wlieu the emperor Perdinand II mortgaged those towns at a 
high rate to Count Nicholas of Esterhdzy (palatine in 1625, died 1645); it wa.s 
here that Joseph Haydn lived from 1761 to 1769 (cf. VoL VIII). The towns 
and villages of the Hienzes enjoyed especial privileges. In 1328 King Charles 
llohert confirmed all the old privileges of the town of Glins, which were also 
recognised by King Louis I, Sigismund, Perdinand I, and the following Haps- 
burgs. In 1373 Eiseustadt received a charter written in German from the bishop 
of Agram, Stephan of Kaniza ; this was confirmed in 1447 by Duke Albrecht VI 
of Austria. Odenburg, the capital of the Hienzes, built upon the ruiirs of tlje 
Homan town Scarabauta, received a charter in 1260; its terms were co.M,sidera1dy 
extended by Ladi,slaus III to the “ German citizens and strangers ” dwelling there, 
in consecpience of their si)ecial services in the war against the Bohemian king 
Ottokar. Andreas III, and almost all later rulers, down to Leopold I and 
J oseph. I, equally confirmed the privileges of this town, within the walls of which 
four diets were held and two queens were crowned. 
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The neigMboui’S of the Hieuzes are the “ Heidebauern ” (heath-peasants), who 
lived upon the “ heath ” on the shores of the Lake of Neusiedel, oai the Schiitt and 
near Pressburg. This people is of Suabian origin; they migrated from the district 
on the Bodensee to Hungary during the Eeformatiou, to escape the persecution of 
the neighbouring Austrian nobles, and were protected by Maria, the consort of 
Lewis II, about 1626. When, however, the Counter Eeforniation hi Hungary 
prepared to suppress Protestantism by more vigorous measures after 1640, some 
of the heath-peasants returned to the bosom of the Catholic Church, The two 
chief settlements of the heath-peasants, the towns of Wieselburg (properly 
MQo.sburg, in Latin Musunium, and in Magyar Mosouy) and Altenburg, belonged 
for a time to Austria. Wieselburg was under the German imperial government 
from 1063 to 1074, and Germans were received among the noble vassals (lohagiones 
castn; cf. the explanation to the plate facing page 384, paragraph 19). The 
religious house of Freising, connected with Wieselburg, received a gift of property 
from the emperor Henry III as early as the year 1053. When Anna, a sister of 
TCing Lewis II, married the Hapsburg Ferdinand I, she received Altenburg as 
a dowry. 

The neighbourhood of the Austrian territories brought with it the consequence 
that the settlements of the Tlienzes and of the heath-peasants took but little 
share in the internal disturbances or the foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
for that reason they were able to preserve their German nationality. The heath- 
peasant has indeed been named the representative of the cosmopolitan spirit 
among the West Hungarian Germans ; he accommodates himself most easily to 
circuniataace.s, adapts himself to the ueighhouring Magyars and Slavs and adopts 
their language, with the result that his own German dialect often becomes 
uurecognisalde. In otlier respects the manners and customs of the heath-peasant 
and the Hienzes do not diverge, hut plainly bear signs of pure Germanic origin. 
Then’ discipline, their sense of honour, and their deep religious feeling mark the 
serious character of these peoples, notwithstanding their apparent carelessness 
and easiness of life. 

After the expulsion of the Tm’ks, the ecclesia.stical and secular nobles 
attempted, by bringing in German colonists, to restore the depopulated and 
devastated districts in the neighbourliood of the capital, on the heights of the 
V4rtesgehirge and of the Babonyer Wald, on the Centi’al Danube and in the 
corner between the Danube and the Drave.^ At the end of . the seventeenth 
century the archbishops of Gran settled Suabians and Franks upon tiieir property. 
In: 1690 in the comitate of Pesth, Suabian immigrants founded the town of 
Izsaszeg, and six years later restored the ruins of Duna-Haraszti. The Duke 
Gharles of Lorraine and Prinoe Eugene also settled Germans on their property at 
Ofen; their example was followed by the Counts Ziehy, Eilday, and Grassal- 
: kovich. In the year 1718 Germans from the Ehiue districts were settled on the 
property of the lords in the comitates of Tolna and Baranya. The Austrian field- 
marshals, who had .been rewarded with exteusive.Tands in Hungary, after the 
: . expulsion of the Turks,. attempted to attract German colonists: thither. In the 
.■•iimajority of such settlements the German nationality, has survived to the present 
' 'Ia,y, though, weakened in many respects. These German settlements never played 
an independent part in the political history of Hungary. 
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(5) Northern Hungary. ' {a) The Mining Towns ; the NorthweH -- 01 

greater political importance, and sometimes of decisive importance, have been Uie 
Germans in Northern Hungary. Belonging for the most part to the population 
of Lower Saxony and Central Germany (Tliuriugeu and Silesia), they I’eticheti tlieir 
' present home, between the last third of the twelfth century and the middle of the 
; thirteenth, in the course of several advances to the slope.s of the Carpathians ; 

' the best mode of understanding this colonising process is to study the historical 
work of Franz Krones.i Their main calling was mining, but they owed much 
of their prosperity to their commercial activity and their manufacturing industry ; 
and they received grants of municipal privilege through which they were enabled 
to produce a prosperous burgher class. Beginning with the district of the heath- 
peasants, whose representatives in Germany sent a few offshoots over the Danube,, 
their central point was Pressburg, which the Hapsburgs made Bum 1642 the 
town for the coronation of the Hungarian kings and the seat of the assent hi}. 
Most of these advance posts have been absorbed, with a few scanty exceptions, 
by the surrounding Slovaclc-Ruthenian population. ^ 

The most northern points of the German nationality were formerly the mining 
towns of “Lower Hungary,” Kremuitz, Schemnitz, Neusohl, Kcinigsherg, Libethen 
Dilln, Pukkanz, and Bries ; in the neighbourhood of these, mining was apparently 
carried on from an early period. The first Germans may liave settled lieie 
at tlie same date when others occupied Zips in the second half of the twelfth 
century. The oldest mining colony, Schemnitz, received corporate privileges from 
B41a IV as early, as 1244. The “municipal and mining code of Schemnitz,” 
composed in two sections on the basis of that royal document in the tliirteeiit,h 
century by the “ sworn representatives of the town,” detailed in forty sections the 
“ town rights ” and in twenty the “ mining rights,” and was, in the, course of 
the fourteenth century, extended to include most of the remaining mining towns, 
so far as they had not already charters of their own. In 1255 the men of Neusohl 
acc|uired the right to carry on mining free of taxation ; their only obligation was 
to pay a tenth part of the gold and an eighth of the silver to the royal treasury, 
and to serve under the king’s flag in campaigns. They, too, were allowed the 
• ordeal of battle (after the old Saxon custom), with swords and round shields. 
It was, however. King Stephan V who first gave Neusohl its charter of freedom 
in the year 1271. Kremuitz, which Iiad been the seat of the imprial chamber- 
lain from 1323, was given rights hitherto enjoyed only hy the rich Kuttenburg 
in Bohemia, by King Charles Eobert, mth the consent of the secular and ecclesi- 
astical nobles. Thus the people of Kremnitz were able to live under judges of 
their own choice, and coidd be prosecuted for debt by none in the whole couiitr}-. 

In 1424, when King Sigisinuud handed over the mountain towirs to his .second 
wife, Barbara of Cilli (died 1451), the result was that they remained a coherent 
group in the possession of the Hungarian queen, and received extensive privileges 
enabling them to attain a prosperity which aroused the envy and the avarice of the 
lords of neigliboui'ing castles. The castles which surrounded that district in a circle 
were partly in possession of the Hussite leader Giskra (p. 385) and partlj' in that 
of the family of Ddczy and of other nobles. In 1497 the quarrel broke out, but 
soon ended in a compromise. Meanwhile the mining towns enjoyed the favour of 
the powerful families of Thurzo and Fugger, with whose support they were able to 
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The neig-fabouvs of the Hienzes are the “ Heklehauem ” (lieath-peasaiits), who 
lived upon the “ heath” on the shores of the Lake of Neiusieclel, on the Schiitt and 
near Presshurg. This people is of Suabian origin ; they migrated from the distinct 
on the Bodensee to Hungary during the Eeformation, to escape the persecution oi' 
the neighbouring Austrian nobles, and were protected by Maria, the consort (jf 
Lewis II, about 1626. When, however, the Counter Eeformation in Hungar}’ 
prepared to suppress Protestantism by more Hgorous measures after 1G40, some 
of the heath-peasants returned to the bosom of the Catholic Church. The twn 
chief settlements of the heath-peasants, the towns of Wieselburg (properly 
Mooshurg, in Latin Musunium, and in Magyar Mosony) and Altenburg, belonged 
for a time to Austria. Wieselburg was under the Geimian imperial government 
from 1063 to 1074, and Germans were received among the noble vassaLs {lolmrjiones 
castri; cf. the explanation to the plate facing page 384, paragrapli 19). The 
religious house of Freising, connected with Wieselburg, inceived a gift of property 
from the emperor Henry HI as early as the year 1053. When Airua, a sister of 
Eiug Lewis II, married the Hapsburg Ferdinand I, she received Altenburg as 
a dowry. 

The neighbourhood of the Austrian territories brought with it the consequence 
that the settlements of the Hienzes and of the heath-peasants took but little 
share in the internal disturbances or the foreign wars of the Hungarian kingdom ; 
for that reason they were able to preserve their German nationality. The lieath- 
peasant has indeed been named the representative of the cosmopolitan spirit 
among the West Hungarian Germans ; he accommodates himself most easily to 
circumstances, adapts himself to the neighbouring Magyars and Slavs and adopts 
their language, with the result that his own German dialect often becomes 
unrecognisable. In other respects the manners and customs of the heath-peasant 
and the Hienzes do not diverge, but plainly hear signs of pine Gernumio origin. 
Their discipline, their sense of honour, and their deep religious feeling mark the 
serious character of these peoples, notwithstanding their apparent carelessness 
and easiness of life. 

After the expulsion of the Turks, the ecclesiastical and secular nobles 
attempted, by bringing iu German colonists, to restore the depopulated and 
.devastated districts in the neighborrrhood of the capital, on the heights of the 
Vdrtesgebirge and of the Bakonyer Wald, on the Central Danube and in the 
corner between the Danube and the Drave. At the end of the seventeenth 
century the archbishops of Gran settled Suahians and Franks upon their property. 
In ,16,90; in the comitate of Pe.sth, iSuabian immigrants founded the town of 
Izsaszegj. and six years later restored the ruins of Duna-Haraszti. The Duke 
Ohaiies of Lorraine and Prince Eugene also settled Germans on their property at 
Ofen ; , their ; exaniple was followed by the Counts Zichy, Elday, and Grassal- 
kovieh. In the year 1718, Germans from the Ehine districts were settled on the 
property of the. lords in. the comitates of Tohra and Baranya. The Austrian field- 
marshals, who had ;heen rewarded with extensive lands in: Hungary , after the 
, : expulsion ^ of , the Turks, attempted to attract .German Golqnists thither. In the 
maiority of such settlements the German nationality has survived to the present 
. day, though weakened hr many respects. These German settlements never played 
' ah independent part in the political history of Hungary. 
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emerge Lotoriousty from the struggle. Towards the close of the fifteenth and the 
hegiuuing of the sixteenth centuries the mining towns attained the zenith of their 
prosperity, notwithstanding the attacks of the Turks and the devastations of hostile 
armies. Their export’ copper trade extended beyond Cracow to Dantzig and the 
Hansa towns, even to Antwerp and Venice. The lessee of the mines of Neusohl, 
Alexius Thurzo, chancellor of the imperial exchequer, was regarded in 1523 as 
“ the richest man iu Hungary," while his relations in Augsburg, the Tuggers (Vol. 
VII, p. 77), were for a long time bankers of the Hungarian kings ; in 1523 this 
house lent sixty-five thousand ducats to King Lewis IT. 

The distui'hances of the seventeenth century brought a grievous consequence 
upon the mining towns. In 1620 Gabriel Betlileu caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Hungary in Neusohl, and from 1619 the mining towns were forced to 
pay him heav)' taxes. During the disturbances in the time of Eakdczy aiid 
Tdkb'ly, these towns were not only the scene of warfare, hut also lost their pros- 
perity in consequence of extortions aud devastation. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth oeiituiy the mines became less productive, for natural reasons. As 
an additional calamity came the persecutions of the Counter Eeforination, to which 
members of the Lutheran, doctriue were exposed. The impoverished mining towns 
were now occupied by Slovacks and here and there by Magyars. The nobilitj’- 
seized the greater part of the mines. A century, however, was needed to reduce 
the German nationality in this place to its present low ebb ; to-day only family 
names and place names are Gorman, the population is Slovack. 

The same' fate was suffered by the Germans in the neighbouring couuties of 
Bars, Neutra, aud Thurocz, where remnants of the formerly thick population 
remain only in three groups in the midst of Slovacks. The main gronp is in the 
district o,f Kremnitz, aud includes the borough of Kri(c)]cerhfiu (Kriegerhai, 
Ilandlova) aud the villages of Iloneschhau, Koueschhau, Heu-Hau, DrexelhiiUj 
Tre.se],hau, Perk, Schwabeuhof, and Bleifnss. The second is composed of the 
borough of Deutsch-Proben and the villages of Beneschhiiu, Klein-Prohen, 'Geidel 
(Gajdel), Sclrmiedshaiss, Pundstollen, Beltelsdorf, aud Zeche. The third group, 
finally, in which the German nationality is now on the no’--:. ■‘ku-cippearance, 
consists of the villages of Old and New Stuben, Hppe’^^^ ^i/ower Turz, Glaser JviUi 
Birsh'iiu, Municlnvies, Lorenzen and Deutsch-Pilr'-' and 1 '{re Honter comitate, 
Hochwieijen and Litteu in the Bars comitate, Br'^®t^ in ■ tlpedwig, and Kiiserhau 
in the.Tkurdoz comitate. As these nameg..,-'"a*'®ahau, Hril these places were 
“ cleariags ” (Haue), that is to say, clearings L fehow, most,, orcforest. The earliest 
settlbmeiit ; may have been Proben in the ^ the. uninhabited q which obtained its 
rights about 1280 fr j.pj ,K.;^c^,T,a.d''Hi,k‘'Vo^ of, Neutra,iS were renewed by 
Andreas HI lu,:,b‘ the , Oumaxiian ; thesetl as Kriker Htiuer, 

,aff,p’ ,th|y ; -r'--T293. The Germans of this district are knownfbkingly“Hander- 
„., .!rTaeir:setblemeut of KrikerhSu. The Slovackscalied them molGmahlierba which 
hurzen/’ a name naturally, derived from the trade iu roots aud med|tesian\^beiTanten 
the 'peopls , of carried on ; these, like the Sp 

(" laboranten ”), .travelled far iuto^ the , interior ■ of foreign countriet 
jrhysioians. The Hungarian “ Hauddrllor " is devoted to this liouse-i 
his country is unfruitful and poor. The “town” of Krikerlran uc 
log huts, one store}' high, scattered profusely in the forest. On 
the remaining “ hau ” vUlageg are built. Oultivaled land, chiefly 
is somewhat unproductive apcL extraordinarily difficult to plougi 
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parts has to be carried up in baskets ; a heavy downpour of rain comes and the 
earth, with the potatoes and the rest of the harvest, slips down hill. The men 
travel abroad in the summer as pedlers and leave the task of agriculture to the 
women. The priest goes about among them and pray.s and preaches only in Sla- 
vonic. Honourable and good-tempered, industrious, sensible, and reliable as is 
their character at the present day, they give the general impression of a backward 
:and retrograde race. I’lieir low level of intellectual power has contributed to the 
loss of their consciousness of German nationality and has facilitated the general 
denationalisation of the Hiln villagers. 

They are advancing toward.s the same fate that has come upon the German 
settlements, in IsTorthwest Hungary, of Sillein, Skalitz, Privitz (Privigye), Eosen- 
burg, and Karpfen, all of which rvere at one time hdiabited by Germans. The little 
town of Sillein used the privileges of Tesehen towards the end of the fourteenth 
century; Lewis I had refused them to tlie inhabitants in 1370, but his permis.sion 
was granted in 1382. At a later period tlrey lived according to tire privileges of 
Karpfen; this place, which is mentioned as a “Saxon colony” in 1238, received, 
after the devastations of the Mongols in the year 1243, that important charter 
which places it on the .same footing as Stuhlweissenburg and Ofen. The process 
of denationali.satiun began in the seventeenth century,, and at the present day the 
past is only preserved in a few German names of plain and mountain. 


(/3) Zips. — Pa.s.sing over the ruins of German nationality in the northwe.st, wo 
come to the extreme north of Hungary to the southern slopes of the Carpathians, 
where rve find the vigorous German tribe of the people of Zips, who since the 
seventh century liave liad a settled home amid the romantic surroundings of the 
high mountain: range, and by'- their steady indu.stiy have secured pro.sperity and 
reputation among the neighbouring peop)le.s. The wealth of timber, the invmber of 
mountain streams, and the nature of the natrrral products of the “ Silva zepus ” (in 
Magyar Szepe.s) limited the agricultural possibilities of the place and naturally 
turned the inhabitants to industrial occupations. Thus the inhabitant of Zips 
became a workman; "his log huts, originally scattered about, gradually drew 
closer together, and from this uncouth nucleus developed the towering town.” 
Centres of German nationality were the capital of Leutschau (Hungarian Liicse), 
which was built in 124.5, the towns of Gtilluitz, Kasmark (Kiismark-), Gniesen 
(Knieseii), B41a, Ncudorf (Tglo, a town from 1271 and a free mining town from 
1.358), Leibitz, Lublau, Deutsehendorf (Popnid), Pudlein, Kirehdrauf (Sze]:ies- 
A'aralja), Georgenburg, and AVallendorf, which in 1224 concluded an alliance and 
began to play their part in the same century as an independent wliole ; moreover, 
the northern localities of Lublau, Gniesen, Pudlem, founded by .settlers from 
Little Poland, and AVallendorf, were largely populated by Italians. There is 
evidence to prove the connection of the last named of these towns with Strassbiirg 
in AlsacCg-j^; a remarkably^ early period. 

Th^tiJ’. definite occupation of Zips hy the Germans probably falls in the 
storim' of Gdza II (p. 378), -vdio was in alliance with the AVelf duke., Henry 

the i ,, J ylition speaks of the Count Eeinold (Eenaldus), '^vho was the Ihiig’.s 
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emerge \ictoriously from the struggle. Towards the close of the fifteenth and the 
beginiimg of the si:steenth centurie.s the mining towu.s attained the zenith of their 
prosperity, notwithstanding the attacks of the Turks and the devastations of hostile 
armies. Their export copper trade extended beyond Cracow to Dantzig and the 
Hansa towns, even to Antwerp and Venice. The lessee of the mine.? of Neu.sohl, 
Alexins Thiirzo, chancellor of the imperial exchequer, was regarded in 1523 as 
“the richest man in Hungary,” while his relations in Augsburg, the Ihiggers (Vol. 
VII, p. 77), were for a long time bankers of the Hungarian kings; in 1523 this 
house lent sixty-five thou.sand ducats to King Lewis II. 

The disturbances of the seventeenth century brough fc a grievous consequence 
upon the mining towns. In 1620 Gabriel Bethlen caused himself to be proclaimed 
king of Hungary m Keusohl, and from 1619 the mining towns were forced to 
pay Mm heavy taxes. During the disturbances in the time of Eakdczy and 
Tblibly, these towns ware not only the scene of warfare, but also lost their pros- 
perity ih consequence of extortions and devastation. Towards the end of the 
: seventeenth century tlie mines became less productive, for natural reasons. As 
an additional calamity came the persecutions of the Coimter Eeforination, to which 
members of the Lutheran doctrine were exposed. The impoverished mining towns 
■were now occupied hy Slovacks and here and there bj- Magyars. The nobility 
..seized: the greater part of the mines. A centarj^, however, was needed to reduce 
■.the Germaii nationality in this place to its pre.seut low ebb ; to-day only family 
.names and place names are German, the population is Slovack. 

The same: fate. -was suffered by the Germans in the neighbouring counties of 
Ears,’ Neutral, and Thurdcz, where, remnants of the formerly thick population 
:reinain only in three groups in the midst of Slovaoks. The main group is in the 
■district of Eremnitz, and , includes the borough of Kri(c)kerhau (.Kriegerhai, 
llaudldva).;and the villages of Honesohh'an, Eoneschhau, Nen-Hfin, Drexelhau, 
Treselhihi, , Perk, Sohwabenliof, and Bleifuss. The second is composed of the. 
borough of: Deutsch-Prohen and the villages of Benesohhau, Klein-Proben, Geidel 
..(G:ajdel),;,S:chraiedshais^ Beltelsdorf, and Zeche. The third group, 
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parts lias to be carried up in baskets; a heavy downpour of rain Comes and the 
earth, with the potatoes and the rest of the harvest, slips down hill. The men 
travel abroad in the summer as pedlers and leave the task of agriculture .to the 
women. The priest goes about among them and pirays and preaches only in Sla- 
vonic. Honourable and good-temperecl, industrious, sensiblet and reliable as is 
their character at the present day, they give the general impression of a backward 
and retrograde race. Their low level of intellectual power has contributed to tlio 
loss of their consciousness of German nationality and has facilitated the general 
denationalisation of the Hiiu villagers. 

They are advancing towards the same fate that has come upon the German : 
settlements, in Northwest Hungary, of Sdleiu, Skalitz, Privitz (Privigye), Eosen- 
burg, and Karpfen, all of which were at one time udrabited, by Gernians. The little > ' 
town of Sill ein used the privileges of Teschen towards the end of the fourteenth 
ce].itury ; Lewis I had refused them to the inhabitauts in 1370, but his permission „ 
was granted in 1382. At a later period they lived according to the privileges of ' - 
Karpfen; this place, which is mentioned as a “Saxon colony” in 1238, received, 
after the devastations of the Mongols in the year 1243, that important .charter: - 
Avhich places it on the same footing as Stuhlweissenbing and Ofeu. The process 
of denationalisatio]! began in the seventeenth century,, and at the present day the 
past is only preserved in a few German names of plain and mountain. 

(/8) Z^oss. — Passing over the ruins of German nationality in the northwest, wo 
come to the extreme ].iorth of Hungary to the southern slopes of ..the Carpathians, 
where we find the vigorous German tribe of the people of Zips, who since the 
seventh century have had a settled home amid the romantic surroundings of the ■ = 
high mountain range, and by tlieir steady industry have secured prosperity and 
reputation among the neighbouring peoples. The wealth of timber, the nnmher of : : 
mo\mtain streams, and the nature of the natural products of the “ SiLa zepus ” (in \ 
Magyar Szepes) limited the agricultural pos.sibili,ties of the place and naturally 
turned the inhabitants to industrial occupations. Thus the inhabitant of Zips 
became a workman; “his log huts, originally scattered about, gradually drew 
closer together, and from this uncouth nucleus developed the towering town.” 
Centres of German nationality were the capital of Leirtscharr (Hungarian .Li.icse), 
■which Avas built in 1245, the towns of Gtilluitz, Kasmark (K4smaik), Gniesen 
(Kniesen), B41a, Neudorf (Iglo, a town from 1271 and a free mining town, from 
1358), Leibitz, Lublau, Deutsehendorf (Popnid), Pvidlein, Kirchdrauf (Szepes- ' 
Yaralja), Georgenburg, and Walleudorf, wliich. in 1224 concluded an alliance and 
began to play their part in the same century as au independent whole ; moreover, 
the northenr localities of Lublau, Gnie,sen, Pudlein, founded by settlers from 
Little Poland, and Wallendorf, were largely populated by Italians. There is 
evidence to prove the connection of the last named of these tOAvns Avith Strassbvirg 
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It was not until the end of the twelfth century, under I5dla III, that the main 
reinforcement reached Zips ; this w^as drawn chiefly from t'entral Germany, espe- 
cially from Silesia. The modern dialect of Zips is allied to that of Silesia. At the 
■ beginning of the thirteenth century individual stragglers followed, after Gertrude 
of Andech-s-Meran, the first wife of Andreas II, had conferred property in Zips on 
several Tyrolese noble fainilie.s ; from their leader, EUdiger of iJeutsch-Matrei, the 
Berzeviczy derived their descent. The oppressive rule of the nobility of German 
extraction seems even then to have become so highly nujxipular that in 1213 
the national Magyar party began a bloody , revolt against the queen regent, who 
favoured the Germans (cf. p. 381, above). After the invasion of the Mongols, which 
divides the history of Zips, like that of so many other districts, into two stages, 
a large influx of immigrants appeared in the fourteenth century, chiefly from 
Silesia and Thuringia. In a short time the German places in this remote mountain 
district became so prosperous that the society of tire clergy of Zips, f(junded about 
1232 under tbeir provost,^ and known after 1248 as a “sodalitate” or “ confrater- 
nity,” arranged the secular or ecclesiastical affairs of the country. In 1274 Ladis- 
laus IV confirmed the rights of this society; in 1297 Andreas III also gave it the 
right to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stephan V had given his "faithful Saxons of 
Zips ” a “ privilegium ” as a guarantee of tlieir “ iudepencleuce.” Thereafter these 
“ royal prlaces ” had to pay three hundred marks of silver every year, in return for 
which they were free of all other contributions, and in time of war had to place 
fifty armed men beneath the king’s banner. They were allowed to choose their 
own count, who governed them according to their rights, and also their clergy. 
Hunting', fi.shiug, and mining rights were also recognised in their charters. After 
the death of the last Arp4d (1301), under the leadership of the soldier Matthaus 
of Es4k, of the mountain fortress of Treiitschin, the nobility of the Waag district 
attempted a revolt. The people of Zips, who had formerly done homage to Wenzel 
and Otto (p. 383), now Joined the Arrgeviu Charles Eobert, who with their help 
decisively ■ defeated the west Hungarian nobility (the Giissinger, etc. ; cf . above, 
p. 398) at Eozgony in the valley of the T(h)arcza (1312). In recognition of the ser- 
vices which they liad “ willingly done him since his youth,” and for their “ maidy 
and faithful struggle against Matthias of Trentschin, in which they spared neither 
person nor purse,” Charles Eobert in 1318 confirmed the privileges of the twenty- 
four royal towns. On the basis of this charter the chiefs, representatives, and 
elders in 1370 drew up an important legal code, tl\e“ ar'bitrmm’’ (that is, free 
elioioe. or convention) of the Saxons in Zips; this was recognised in the same year 
by . King Lewis, and thus became law. Ecclesiasticism, a love of discipline, 
strong sense of honesty, are the most striking features of this code. Mamrfacti^ 
at this flourishing period were controlled by guilds and a,ssociations. Trade ij,_’ 
industry began to develop in the Towns and plains. Numerous foreigners L,|j. 
here, all the year round, for the reason that a rigorous commercial iateTcc^j^ 
went on between this place and- Poland and Silesia. , 

- . , E.xactly : one hundred years after the confirmation of the. privileges by 

Eobert the first heavy blow fell npou Zips. -November 8, 14l!|^|||^||^ 
king Sigismund I, who was in a constant state of financial embrj 
gaged the thirteen settlements of Zips, together wii,h the ro^ 

y A digmtpy., of this. tp us from tlio year 1209 in , 

Adolf, ft brother-in-law of the ahoTO-nained RUdiger. 
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„.Tudleiii, and Gniesen, to Vladislav of Poland. The alliance of the towns of Zips 
was continued for a time even after their alienation. But they were handed over 
to Polish officials, who soon began to exercise an arbitrary authority in the mort- 
gaged districts and made it an hereditary staro,sty. At the instance of the Hun- 
garian Diet, Vladi.slav III promised to give hack the country in ].440, but in the 
agreement of Altenburg between Hungary and Poland the mortgage wa.s renewed 
(1474). Tliis agreement sealed tlie doom of the German nationality in the 
northern districts and in part of the southern. 

Further damage was inflicted by the intrusion of the Hussites and the 
supremacy of Bohemian mercenaries under Giskra (p. 385). Political independ- 
ence disappeared; towns that remained Hungarian were deserted, and were handed 
over by the king to the noble families. Thus King Matthias conferred upon his 
faithful Emerioh Zapolya tlie liereditary county of Zips, and also in 1380 the 
possession of the town of Kasmark, wliich had been made a royal free town, 
together with the nine parislies attached to it. After John Zdpolya, tire nepliew 
of Emerioh (1530), Kiismark came into the hands of the Pole Hieronymus Laski, 
while Alexius Thui'zd acfpiire<i possessiou of Eisdorf (the Isaci of the deed of 
gift of 1209), Eulenhach, I)onnersinark(b), Miillenbach and Kirn (both, no doubt, 
of “ Flemish ” origin), Odoriu, Rissdorf, (Gross-)Sehlagendorf, and Sperndorf. After 
the extinction of the family of Thurzb of Bettelsdorf (Bethlenfalva), tlie nine 
places came into tlie po.sses.sion of tlie Count Gsaky in 1637, and soon sank to the 
position of small villages under a territorial master; Kiismark alone was able to 
resist the intrusion of the Magyar nobility and of the Slavs, and to secure 
recognition as a free town in 1655. 

In the course of these distresses the Germans of Zips would in no long, time 
have suffered an invasion of foreign nationalities had not tlie German element in 
Tipper Hungary been strengthened precisely at that moment by the Reformation 
with its German preaching and its German hymns. The close connection with 
Germany, in the high schools of which several pupils from Zip.s studied the 
sciences every year, brouglit with it the consequence that men like Martin Cziiiak 
a pupil of Melanohthon, Thomas Preisner, and Georg Leutscher boldl}- and sne- 
ces,sfully fought against the Catholic clergy. The Refoianation was carried out 
therefore in 1546 throughout the country of Zips notwithstanding the decrees of 
1523 and 1525, in which it was declared that “ all Lutherans with their siijiporters 
and adherents would he regarded as open heretics and enemies of the sacred 
Virgin Mary, and would he punished by execution and confiscation of their prop- 
vty.” Oil the 26th of October of this year the entire clergy of Zip.s ]iviblicly 
■*®Lvnowledgcd the Evangelical creed. The intellectual reviwil brought witli it 
!S.sli devolopment of trade and manufacture. The linen and cloth fabrics of Zips 
d the leather and metal work of the country were famous far and, wide on the 
f ^^^rth Sea_ and the Baltic, in the midst of Russia and in Constantinople. At Wliit- 
™ „,'.ideaeigBeks, Russians, and Serbs, even FTorth Germans, were in the habit of wisit- 
'toriB' iptiy to make their purchases. , The inliabitauts were an enterprising 
the ff’^mily’’^ little people who kept in touch with the mother country in tlieii' 

ended in a home aniTcreated a civilization which raised the citizen.s and the 
iO powerful fan '.me to a height of pmsperity and intelligence imasiial in Hungm}'. 

‘I “Zin- Gesohiobte'- revival of German science and art wa.s ex|io.sed to hHivora 

VOL. V— 2C 'ition to the new faith began at the instigation of .Mai tin 
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It was not until the end of the twelfth century, under B41a III, that the main 
reinforceiuent reached Zips ; this was drawn chiefly from Central Germany, espe- 
cially from Silesia. The modem dialect of Zips is allied to that of Silesia. At the 
■ beginning of the thirteenth century individual stragglers followed, after Gertiude 
of Andechs-Merau, the first wife of Audrea.s II, had conferred property in Zips on 
several Tyrolese noble families ; from theh leader, Eiidiger of Deutsch-Matrei, the 
Bei'zeviozy derived their descent. The oppressive rule of the nobility of German 
extraction seems even then to have become so highly unpopular that in 1213 
the national Magyar party began a bloody revolt against the rpieen regent, who 
favoured the Germans (cf. p. 38 L, above). After the invasion of the Mongols, which 
•divides the history of Zips, like that of so many other districts, into two stages, 
a large influx of immigrants appeared in the fourteenth century, chiefly from 
Silesia arid Thuringia. In a short time the German place.s in this remote mountain 
district became so prosperous that the society of the clergy of Zips, founded about 
1232 under their provost,^ and known after 1248 as a “ sodalitate ” or “ confrater- 
nity,” arranged the secular or ecclesiastical affairs of the country. In 1274 Ladis- 
laus IV confirmed the rights of this society; in 1297 Andrea.s III also gave it the 
right to collect tithes. Before 1271 Stephan V had given his “ faithful Saxons of 
Zips ” a “ privilegimu ” as a guarantee neir “ independence.” Thereafter these 
“royal places” had to pay three hundretf marks of .silver every year, in return for 
which they were free of all other contributions, and in time of war had to place 
fifty armed men beneath the king’s banner. They were allowed to choose their 
own count, who governed them according to their right.?, and also their clergy. 
Hunting, fishing, and mining rights were also recognised in their charters. After 
the death of the last Arpad (1301), under the leadership of the soldier Matthaus 
of Esfik, of the mountain fortress of Trentschin, the nobility of the Waag district 
attempted a revolt. The people of Zips, who had formerly done homage to Wenzel 
and Otto (p. 383), now joined the Angevin Charles Bobert, who with their help 
decisively ■ defeated the west Hungarian nobility (the Giissinger, etc. ; cf. above, 
p. 398) at Eozgouy in the valley of the T(h)arcza (1312). In recognition of the ser- 
vices which they had “ willingly done him .since his youth,” and for their “ manly 
and faithful struggle against Matthias of Trentschin, in which they spared neither 
person nor purse,” Charles Bobert in 1318 confirmed the privileges of the twenty- 
four royal town.?. On the basis of this charter the chiefs, representatives, and 
elders hi 1370 drew np an important legal code, the " ar& i.fn«OT ” (that is, free 
choice or convention) of the Saxons in Zips; this was recognised in the same year 
: by King Lewis, and thus became law, Ecclesiasticism, a love of discipline, '' 
strong sense of honesty, are the most striking features of this code. Manufacti'f 
. tit this floiu’ishing period were controlled by guilds and associations. Trade d 
industry began to develop in the towns and plains. Numerous foreigners H" 
here all the, ypar round, for the reason that a vigorous commercial interch^ 
went on : between this place and- Poland and Silesia. 

: Exactly one hundred years after the confirmation of the privileges hv 
. Bobert. the first heavy blow fell upon Zips. On Hovemher 8, ’ 

king Sigismund-I, who was in a constant state of financial emb^^er plav6i°^ 

^ gag ed the thirteen settlements of Zips, together with the rov?/ ^ 

t.p us from tlie yuar IZDi) in ' 

■Aflolf, a brotbfir-jd-law of the ahow-niimed Rudiger. 
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I Pudlein, and G-niesen, to Vladislav of Poland. The alliance of the towns of Zips 

I was continued for a time even after their alienation. But they were handed over 

i to Polish officials, who soon began to exercise an arbitrary authority in the mort- 

I gaged districts and made it an hereditary starosty. At the instance of the Hun- 

[ garian Diet, Vladislav III promised to give back the country in 1440, hut in tlie 

agreement of Altenburg between Hungary and Poland the mortgage was renewed 
(1474). This agreement sealed the doom of the German nationality in the 
[ northern districts and in part of the southern. 

Further damage was inflicted by the intrusion of the Hussites and the 
supremacy of Bohemian mercenaries under Giskra (p. 3S5). Political independ- 
ence disappeared ; towns that remained Hnngariau were deserted, and were handed 
; over by the king to the noble families. Thus Kiug Matthias conferred upon his 

faithful Emericir Zapolya the hereditary county of Zips, and also in 1380 the 
possession of the town of Kiismarlc, which had been made a royal free town, 
together with the nine parishes attached to it. After John Znpoljm, the nephew 
•of Emerich (1530), Kiismark came into the hands of the Pole Hieronymus Laski, 
while Alexius Thurisd acquired possession of Eisdorf (the Isaci of' the deed of 
gift of 1209), Eulenbach, I)onnersmark(t), Miillenbach and Kirn (both, no doubt, 

, of “ Flemish ” origin), Odoriu, Eissdorf, (Gross-)Schlageudorf, and Sperndorf. After 

I the extinction of the family of Thurzd of Bettelsdorf (Betlilenfalva), the nine 

/ places came into the possession of the Count Osaky in 16o7, and soon sank to the 

I position of small villages under a territorial master ; Kiismark alone was able to 

/ resist the intrusion of the Magyar nobility and of the Slavs, and to secure 

recognition as a free town in 1655. 

111 the course of these distresses the Germans of Zips would in no long time 
have suffered au invasion of foreign uatioualitie.s had not the German element m 
Hpper Hungary been strengthened precisely at that moment by the Beformation 
with its German preaching and its German hyinus. The close connection witli 
I j Germanjq in the high schools of which several pupils from Zips studied tlie 

i ' sciences every year, brought with it the consequence that meir like Martin Czii'iak 

j ■ a pupil of Melauchthon, Thomas Preisner, and Georg Leutscher boldlj" arid suc- 

I cessfully fought against the Catholic clergy. The Reformation was carried out 

I therefore in 154G throughout the country of Zips uotwithstaudiug the decrees of 

, 1523 and 1525, in wlrich it was declared that “all Lutherans with their siqqiorters 

and adherents would Ire regarded as open heretics and enemies of the sacred 
Virgin Mary, and would he punished by execution aud confiscation of their prop- 
rrty.” On the 26fch of October of tliis year tlie entire clergy of Zijrs pulrlicly 
l°^,clcnwledged the Evangelical creed. The intellectual revival brought rvith it 
7 trade and manufacture. The liueu and cloth fabrics of Zips 

. ud l'I de ITOThnud metal work of the couutry were famous far aud wide on the 
i^sOrth Sea ufld tli^a^ltic, in the midst of Russia and in Oonstantiuoirle. At Whit- 
Greeks, Russians, and Serbs, even ISTorth Germans, were in the habit of visit- 
ing the couutry to makilr their purchases. The inhabitants were au eutei-pvising 
, and energetic little peojple who kept in touch with the mother couutry in their 
nev/ mountain home amil created a civilization which raised the citizens and the 
peasants of the time to a height of prosperity and intelligence urmsual in Hungary. 

Soon, however, this ijevival of German science and art wa.s exposed to severe 
, attacks. In 1588 oppostition to the new faith Jsegau at the instigation of iilurtin 
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Pethe, the provost of Zips, and in 1604 the opposition developed into a vigorous 
counter reformation. The government Catholic commissioiiers apjieared in Zips 
and attempted to force the inhabitants to surrender their churches to the Catholics; 
hat the people rose in revolt and drove out the conrmi.s.slouers. The disturbances 
under Stephan Boeskay and the peace of Vienna of 1606 (p. 390) put an end for 
some time to the persecution of the Protestants in Zip®, But in 1632 the Jesuits,, 
in conjunction with the Magyar Catholic nobles and with the military and civil 
authorities, recommenced the work of forcible conversion. The Protestant clergy 
lost their property and were driven out of the country ; their churches were taken 
from them by the soldiers and handed over to the Catholics. This work was 
continued by a process of forcibly denationalising the towns and parishes and by 
electing Magyar nobles as conucilloiu and judges. Notwithstanding the vigi.)rous 
support which they gave to all those .political risings ulhch took pdace in the 
interests of the new creed, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under 
Boeskay, Bethlen, TSkoly, and Franz Kiikdczy the Germans of Zips had to suffer 
the hardest treatment from their own allie.s. Devastation, persecution, and. 
oprpsression of every kind produced the result that the Germans grew steadily 
■weaker through the advance of the Hungarians and of the productive adaptable 
and capable Slovacks. About 1724 the town judge Laczko (or Spumier) of 
Guiesen wrote in his chronicle “ years ago thou wast like a fair and well-dressed 
maiden, now thou art like a poor beggar-woman asking an alms.” In many of the 
German free towns of Upper Hungary the overthrow of trade and manufacture 
created a proletariat which speedily effaced the achievements of former prosperity.. 
Notwithstandiug the depth of this overthrow, -wherever a haud’s-breadth of favour- 
able soil was to be found, the irrepu'essible vigour of the inhabitants brought forth 
new results. German industry and economy survived the wonst disasters, and 
eventually succeeded in producing a feeble similitude of former prosperity. Among 
the free towns, industrial and commercial life continued to flourish. The German 
language was predominant notwithstanding the prevalence of Magyar, Slav, and 
Low Latin, and was the medium of constant communication with foreign countries.. 
The feeling of German nationality was, hiowever, terribly shattered (Franz ICrones).. 

, In 1772, thirteen pdaces mortgagecl .to Poland were reunited with Hungary, and 
“the sixteen toWns of Zips” were -placed under a special Count, as judge aud 
supreme administrative official ;. the empress-queen Maria Theresa not only con- 
firmed, the previous privileges, but added new riglits in 1775. ■ During the next 
centUiy the German nationality ’of Zip® exerted itself to recover the intellectual 
and ecbhomic, prosperity of the former age, when, on . October 1, 1B7 6, its position 
as a croyn. district came to an end and the towns were: incdrpiorated in the- 
county , of : .. Zips ; this was a blow to the further development of t^ G 'mrppn 
nationality there .settled^ .Since the hrdlding of the railway^ 
tainous district trade and. commerce have again , revived. . A 
. prise, new confidence,, and energy has insprired. the Germa^ 
to maintain their nationality in the course of centuries 
,storm, only by their industry, honesty, domestic economy, , 

It must he said that old habits in the meantime had 
Opjprossion from without aud humiliation within were ch^ 
can be no prospect of a revival of the old German wa 
^levellmg work qt'time.. . ' , 
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The same fate came upon the people of the Grimde, the inhabitants of the low- 
lands of Zips. The “Grunde” extend along the Ilemad Eiver and include the places 
of Schinol(l)nitz, Sto(o)ss, Scliwedler, Eiusiedl, Gdlluitz, Kronipach, and Wagen- 
driissel. Prom early times they forined a group independent of Zips ; to it belonged 
the Germans who were scattered in isolation throughfiut Topscluiu (Dobscliau), 
and Upper and Lower Metzeuseifen. The German of the Griinde is distinguished 
from that of Zips only by a stronger infusion of the Austrian dialect. This little 
strip of territory was colonised for the most part in the course of tlie fourteenth 
century, probably by immigrants from Thuringia and Upper Geiniany. Sehriitil- 
nitz, founded in 1332 by Charles Eobert, received from him .special privileges as 
a mining town; these were cfuisiderably extended by King Lewis I (1353) and 
Sigismuud (1399). Wagendru,ssel and Muhlbach had already received the rights 
of Zips from Ladislaus lY, about 1290. The earliest mining town in Upper 
Hungary appears to he Gbllnitz, to which E(?k IV granted privileges and extensive 
territory, for the purpose of gold, silver, and iron mining ; this tevritoiy extended 
to the Hattert or Mark of Kaschau and to tlie frontiers of the county of Gbmor. 
Ladislaus IV, Andreas HI, and Charles Eohert recognised the earlier right.s and 
considerably extended the already wide possessions of tlie town by fresh grants. 
After 1276 the town appears as “ a royal free town.” Hotwithstauding considerable 
opposition from the Magyar nobility, and in particular from John Zapolya, the 
town rose to . great prosperity, until Kerdinaud II in 1627 conliscated its posses- 
sions without reason, and conferred them upon the Count Stephan Czaky. This 
position of territorial subjection ruined the prosperity of the mining industry ; the 
impoverished Germans immigrated and made room for Slav settlers. Th.e same 
fate was suffered by Upper and Lower Metzenseifen, established in the fourteenth 
century on the pos.sessions of a Pnemoustrateiisian abbey which Jaszo had 
founded (1256). The people of the Grunde had also built several .settlements in 
the interior of the county of Gdmdr. The settlement of Top.schau was founded 
about 1326 by the noble family of Bubek (Bebek), while Eosenavi obtained tosvn 
privEeges in 1382 and remained a pure German minhig town until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, though the German element has now absolutely 
disappeared. 

A gloomy suppleanent to the history of German nationality in Hungary is pin- 
>~~v,yided by the neighbouring counties of Albanja and Saros, and more particulaiiy l:iy 
town of Kaschau ; this was originally a Hungarian place (Cassa), and about 
1200'^d^EiiieriGh received from Upper Germany a number of settlers, wfio wore 
consideraDl3?'*fem'h»^d in 1261 by further immigration. The new arrivai.s i'ormded 
Obej-’kaschau, and in ’1\347 effected a union with the mother town of Kaschau, 
which as early as 129d'|iad begtiu the construction, under the Ereiicli arcliitect 
and de Hounecourt, of the proud Gotliic church, the most heautifid, cathedral 
, Korth SeaYlici tul' -ri’'-bsdcprently named after Queen Elizabetii, of Poland, 'Idie 
simtide, Greeks, -Eussianby walls and afterwards fortified; it soon attained a 
ing the country to mak(d the avarice of the Aba, the most powerfid. family i.)f 
and energetic little peohead of the family, the Palatine Amadeus ((.)modous), 
new mountain home anc'lf feudal lord of the town, but iu 1310 was defeated l.iy 
peasants of the time to a^e town received the privilege of judging criminal, cases, 

Soon, however, this tbe town rights of Ofen were conferred upon it (it ilien 
attacks. In 1588 oppos^’k”); in 1361 it received market right, s, as being a uentie 
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of Polish and Russian merchandise. The towns of Leutschan, Eperges, Eartfeld, 
and Zeben, the inhabitants of which were also of German origin, united with 
Kaschau for protection against the aggressions of the avaricious nobility. The 
union of these four towns with Kaschau, the “Pentapolis ” of East Himgaiy, may 
be regarded, and indeed should be regarded, in the fourteenth and fifteen centuries, 
according to Krones, as the reflection of the close racial miion which united their 
iniiabitants. But in the first half of the sixteenth century the Germans were 
forced to migrate in consequence of their zealous support of the Lutheran doctrine. 
Their place was taken by the Magj'ars and Slavs. Misgoverument during the 
civil wars under Stephan Bocskay, Gabriel Bethlen, and Georg Eakdczy I extin- 
guished tire last spark of German nationality among the inhabitants of Kaschau ; 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the town was purely Magyar. The 
same fate befell the originally German towns of Sdros (= Patak), Epejjes, Bartfeld, 
Zeben, and Siebenlinden (Hdthiirs); these had from tl.ie outset enjoyed the privileges 
of Zips which were confirmed to them in 1347. Bartfeld was founded in 1312 
by a certain Laurentius ; it soon rose to importance, but in 1450 it came into the 
posses.sion of Giskra, the Hussite leader, together with the other German towns 
of the comitate of Saroa. The Slav element gained an entry, and the Germans 
disappeared in a comparatiA^ely short time. Eperjes (Eperies), said to have been 
founded by B(51a II about 1140, was distinguished by its zeal in the cause of 
ecGle.iiiastical politics and education. In its Latin school, whicli existed from 
1534, famous teachers from Germany worked ; and in the seventeenth century it 
attained liigh reputation. Zealous adherents of the Lutheran faith, the people 
of Eperjes joined Tbkoly, the leader of the political opposition, in the interests 
of religious toleration. After his defeat the prosperity of the inhabitants was 
destroyed by Austrian troops under Antonio Garaffa (p. 393), who executed thirty 
nobles and patricians in the “bloody assize of Eperjes ” in 1687. Eollowing the 
example of the other German towns in Upper Himgaiy, Eperjes supported Eranz 
Riikdezy II, the stepson, of Tokbly, and after the hardships of an eight years’ 
rebellion (1703-1711) fell into the j)ower of the Austrian troops on December 10, 
1710 ; the Jesuits then began the task of forcible conversion to Catholicism. 
i/This process resulted in the complete destruction of the German nationality in 
these "districts. 

It is an indisputable fact that wherever the German nationality in Hungary.-- 
has .devoted itself to trade and manufacture the lapse of time has brought amfil j 
lation, in spite of the prosperity and culture acquired ; whereas the 
more especially devoted to agriculture and cattle-breeding position 

tain their position to the present day. Apart from Transv® mcorporated in the 
best examples are fumished by the German villages of Gie^Gsimun. .i 

born, near Munkacs; these are Upper Schonboni, .Leeway tbEpy-roreighers ihived 
Bausching, Birkendorf, Miidchendorf, and Kixtschova, W Y ufamerc __;ii 
1728 ; an eighth, Sofiendorf, was begun at the outset 

i .IT. you Lilher said very appositely of these Germans, „? .fee privil^^lyj^f^^ 

: ; aud .religious feeling consecrated theu? lives.: 

pea.sants of Munldcs form a close corporation; hence ®^“^ever plajlso 

by year to drive a wedge deeper into the Ruthenian villa*^Ti6 rov;b^ 
they acquire one piece of peasant property after anotheb'^jg i„ 
ers' to their community, and, tolerate no Jews except th , 
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Disputes arising in tire vineyards are settled by specially elected judges, and all 
others by their local judges. 

(c) Traiisylvanm. — The home of the Transylvanian Saxons is encircled and 
traversed by the Carpathians, with their snow-clad siuiimits wliite under tlie mid- 
summer sun, with their wooded valleys full of flowers, birds, and animals, with 
their rushing brooks and streams. Hei’e, more than seven centuries ago, the Cer- 
mans found the counterpart of then' former liome and here they settled. Many a 
storm burst over this peaceful centre of German civilization ; but intervals of rest 
continually recurred during wliich this offshoot of the parent stock put forth new 
growth. The earliest German settlements in the Transylvania highlands vmre 
Karako (Krakkd, near Karlsburg), Crajiundorph (Tgen), and Eam.s (Eoinosz, near 
Broos) ; upon these Andreas II conferred privileges in 1206, in which he appealed 
to the precedents given by Ms ancestors. Another clocnmeut refers to the German 
colony which was sent out from the Hungarian town of Szatmar to the citadel 
of Deds on the Szamos, received special rights from Bdla IV in 1236 am:! carried 
on mining. Thirdly, the chaplain Eoger of Apulia (archbishop of Spalato 1249, 
died 1266), relating the story of the Mongol invasions in his “ Miserabile Carinen” 
of 1242, a threnody in a somewhat barbarous style, refers to the capture of Eodnas 
(near Bistritz), which "was a great Teutonic town in tire mountains and the 
king’s silver mine.” From, the.se places the German nationality has long since 
disappeared. 

The chief settlements of the Germans in Transylvania were made under Gdza 11 
(p. 381) for the protection of the southeast frontier of the empire against the 
Cumahians, who had established themselves in Moldavia and W allachia after the 
subjugation of the Petoheuegs, and made constant incursions into the neighbouring 
provinces (of. p. 355). These immigrants came partly from the Lower Ehiue, partly 
froin Flanders, and are designated in documents (of 1204, 1224, 1234, 1247, 
1309) as "Teutons from beyond the forest;” they are also known as "Flemings ” 
(1192-1196, 1199). The title “ Saxons” (Saxones), which afterwards became uni- 
versal, does not appear before 1206. Their settlements extended along the banks 
' of the Alt to its confluence with the Homorod, and from the Maros t(3 thevallej' of 
Athe Kokel Eiver. Their first foundations seem to have been Hermanustadt ( Villa 

(Gjegylulz), and Gross Schenk (near Fogaras). Tlic prox- 
tu-u-r of savage tribes' forced the settlers to build fortified churches and castles 
1200 uh o inhabitants -of the plain could take refuge in time of need. In course 
considerably reintu' "lipids developed into towns and iflaccs of greater size. A 
Oberkaschau, and iu l.n:ee.„for marauding bands was upon tlie extreiiie south of 
which as early as 1290 this’reason Andreas II allowed the Teutonic -Order to 
and do Honuecourt, ops here in .1.211 ; IHonstadt then became the capital 
, FTortli SeaTiIla tfi'^psnbsejrbidden to populate tliS 'd-istrict of Bnrzen with Saxons 
suutide, Greeks, Eiissianh,lovinces, and new settlers were 'Bro'tight in. After tlie 
ing the country to maktd Knights, whicli-took place in 1225, inBpKe of the vigor- 
, and energetic little peohphem by Pope Honorius III, Kronstadt '‘'-iition became 
nev/ .mountain home anti kind of hegemony over the other colonies ; tllre town i.s 
peasants of the time to a^epent of 1252. The German colonies in the,' district of 

Soon, however, this fl'l date ; in 1264 Bistritz seems to have been iii exi.sicuce 
attacks. In 1588 opposld^®‘^®^®™ Transylvanians, like those of Dei^-s, prol.cibJ.y 
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came from other parts of PIvmgary, and settled here to carry on the mining indus- 
try, The chief places, which were under their own counts in 1300, together with 
their surrounding districts, formed the j)rivate property of the Hungarian rpieens 
from an early date ; thus oii July 16, 1264, Pope Urhaii IV orders the king’s son 
Stephan (V) to restore the towns of Bistritz, Eodua, Senudorf, and Baierdorf which 
he had iiujustly taken from his mother, Maria. On December 29, 1330 (not 
January 1, 1334), the “ citizens and colonists of Bistritz and those belonging to 
that jurisdiction ” received a charter from Queen Elizabeth, with the consent of 
her husband Charles, by the terms of which they were placed exclusively under 
the jiirisdictiou of judges elected by themselves. 

In a short time the Germau settlements rose to a prosperity and political 
importance whidi secured them the favour of the Hungarian kings. Thus, about 
1185, B41a 11 was able to report to Paris, uj)oii the occasion of his betrothal, the 
receipt of fifteen thousand marks from the foreign settlers of the king in Transyl- 
vania. The rapidity with, which the prestige of the Germans increased and the 
height to which it rose is evidenced by the “ Audreanum ” of the close of 1224 ; 
in this edict Andreas ‘II confirmed and increased all the j)rivileges granted to the 
Germans from Broos to Draas (near Heps) upon their immigratipn ; he united the 
independent districts of the settlers brought in by G4za II into, /one province (tinus 
sit popultis) governed by an elected “count” as supreme jfidge {suh tmo jiidice 
censecmhw) who resided in Herinaimstadt (Cihinium). ThiisSths originally insig- 
nificant citadel on the Czibiu (Sibin, Zibin, Czebeu) gave Its name to the later 
country of Transylvania (Siehenhiirgen). 

The progress of prosperity was, however, soon checked by, the Mongol invasions 
of 1240-1242 (Vol. II, p, 175). Tlio fortified towns and strongholds of the country 
could provide refuge for comparatively few. The majority, fed to the mountains',, 
where they perished. Under the fostering care of the kmgs the German settle- 
ments recovered comparatively cpricldy after the retreat of the Mongols. Such new 
settlements were also founded as Klausenburg (Clusvar), by Stephan V before 1270 
as duke of Transylvania; for tlie benefit of his soul he conferred tliis fief upon the 
Gllureh of Weissen'burg. As Ilnugariau nobles were not allowed to settle upon, 
Saxon soil, and as the Germans of that district ‘‘more nobilium se gerentes ”■ 
enjoyed the rights of nobles, the last of the Arpads Andreas III summoned them to^ 
participation in the Hungarian diet in Jrrly, 1292, and in Ai-isa^, 1298..tfrtftig’4i'^ 
hundred and fifty years the “ Saxons ” had cleared and comjje has broujEt an'v'^-' 

: former wildernoss. About three hundred strongholds, forts,oreas the com’‘-'=ctaal 
protected the goods and chattels of freemen, and guaranteed Qwi'jE/ij, its position 
. doubtful Hungarian possession. The swamps wore iiicorpurated in the 

, arable:.: land. Upon, the mountains and in the l^.jigeg .opment of the^G/fixtcrn. . 
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bishop of ’VVeissenburg, and the po^ye^ful Voivode deprived them of the riiilt 
silver mines of Ilodna. Iii 1324 they were forced to take up arms iir defence of 
their rights of 1224, which had been again secured to them on ]\liiy 25, 1317, b}' 
Charles I Eobert, who Iiad become sole ruler in the meantime. 

This period of oppression was foEowed a time of ])rospoiit 3 pnuiler the gov- 
ernment of Lewis I. The extent of the favour shown by this king to the Saxons is 
manifested by documentarj- evidence. On September 2, 1370, he writes that the}' 
were citizens of his empire, whose zeal and loyalty had brilliantly stood the test of 
time. The construction of the fortress of Landskrone (near Talmesch), which was 
being undertaken solely for the protection of their frontier, would not involve the 
performance of any duties on their prart other than those in accordance with law. 
In a document of May 1, 1379, we read: “Should you find au}’ thing unfavourable 
(in your old charters) we are willing, so far as is jjossible, to alter and improve it 
to your advantage. Par from desiring any iufriugemeut of your general piivilegcs,, 
we wish to abolish all that may be harmful or dangerous to you, and to make your 
pjosition unesceptiouable.” Lewis I favoured Saxou trade iu every possible way 
.Prom December 18, 1369, Kronstadt possessed staple privileges against Poli.sh. 
German, and other foreign merchants, especiaUy cloth merchants. The fairs 
in Germany and Poland were visited by hands of Saxons. The trade route led to 
Germany through Prague, and passed to the southwest through the Danube ter- 
ritories to Dalmatia and Yeuiee. Numerous schools and churches, mouasteries 
and hospitals, were founded, arid the citizen guilds, brotherhoods, and train bauds 
were admirably organised. 

After the death of Lewis the Great troubles again began. Under Sigismund 
(1387-1437) internal disturbances broke out, in the course of which the neighbour- 
lioocl of Klauseubui’g was devastated b}’ the king’s opiponeuts. Eut the greatest 
danger menacing Transylvania was the advance of the Turks. In 1420 they 
destroyed the old “Saxou town” of Broos, and carried the inhahitriiits away to 
slavery; in the next year they overwhelmed Kronstadt. Previous to and during 
their invasions the first gipsies entered the country (cf. below, p. 422). In Hun- 
gary the struggles of the Mag}-ar nobles with the German citizens were begmniiig, 
and at this time the three hard-pressed “ peoples ” of Transylvania, the Hun- 
garians, the old Magyar Szdklers, and the Saxons, .concluded the “ Union ” at 
HermaurP'-’La op,Weutemher 28, 1427, and SAvore “ to protect one another against 
tn of saA'ao’e tribesl4 attack them ; only, if the king should infrmge the riglits 
1200 uho iiiliabitauts Uo peoples, the other tAvo should appear before him on. 
considerably reiiimm'hle faA’oiir. Por the rest, upon the second day folloAving an 
Oherkasohau, and in lnc' 5 '''eiild start with all their forces to give aid as cpiickly 
which as early as 1290 thisl.lea,st tAvelve ndles daily.” In the year 1438 the 
and ’-'4 de Hounecourt, ons here ni’h and captured some seA'enty-five thousand 
North SeaYhd tnUj-S'ihse'n'bidden to popu?Te the'a4''-five days. On Novemljer 
simtide, Greeks, EussianhAOvinoes, and new settlers were Pro uof Varna (p. 135), 
iiig the country to raaktd knights, AA'hichVook ]Alace in 1225, iu s'u the Ansclfeld 
and energetic little peohphem by Pope Honorius HI, Kronstadt settlers was. 
new mountain home auc'l} kind of hegemony over the other colonies ; Inez) soon 
peasants of the time to a‘ 61 ont of 1252. The German colonies iu theinanband 
Soon, hoAvever, this d’r date; in 1264 Bistritz seems to have been i Matthias 
attacks. In 1588 opposi^idkeastern Transylvanians, like those of Dec Kapuliia 
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at Mecliascli in 1459, witli a view to resisting any possible attacks of the king. 
The revolt was stilled by the rapidity of his appearances. To these internal 
disturbances were added the invasions of the Turks, who continually renewed > 
their harassing incursions, even after their defeat on the Brotfeld (p, 385) in Octo- 
ber 13, 1479. King Matthias recognised the services of the Saxons and increased 
their territory. 

.Notwithstanding the troubles of the age, their close and profitable intercourse 
with the mother country had enabled the Saxons to surpass every other nationality 
within the empire in respect of culture. Every year several Saxon youths went as 
students to the German high schools (Wittenberg, Jena, Tubingen), and brought 
hack a knowledge of science and art for the benetit of their own country. By these 
channels of intercourse the great ecclesiastical Eeformation of the sixteenth century 
reached the Saxon colonies and rapidly secured the general support. In 1519 Saxon 
merchants brought Luther’s writings from the fair of Leipsic ; in 1521-l5tl2 the 
first evangelical preachers, the Silesian Ambrosius and Conrad Weich, appeared 
in Hermannstadt. The energy of a pupil of Melanchthoii, the Saxon preacher 
Johannes Honter (1498-1549), who brought a printing-press with him, secured the 
success of the Eeformation in Transylvania in 1547. 

The struggle for the throne between Zapolya and Ferdinand I (p. 387) cost the 
Saxons heavily in life and property. After the death of Zapolya (July 21 or 22, 
1540) Suleimctn II, who claimed the suzerainty of Transylvania, conferred the 
country upon Johann Sigismimd Zapolya, who was then in his minority. His author- 
ity was limited to the district on the further side of the.Theiss, and the period of 
the separation of Transylvania from Hungary then begins, to last for one hundred 
and fifty years. For a short time Transylvania came into the power of. King Ferdi- 
nand, hub after the death of Johann Sigismuud in 1571 the Sultan transferred it to 
Stepihan Bfithbri, who brought, in the Jesuits. In December, 1575, he was elected 
king of Poland, and then handed over Transylvania to his brother Christopher, 
who, also seconded the efforts of the Jesuits to bring The country back to Eoman 
Catholicism. At that time the Saxons were exposed to extortion of every kind. 
They found a supporter in Stephan Bocskay, who,' was chosen prince by the nobles 
and Szilders on February 22, 1505, but he died on September 29, 160(:). S.i 0 g- 
mund Efikeczy occupied the country, from February, 1607, but abdicated on March 
3, 1608. Gabriel Bfithory now ascended thecthrone.. He captured tiermannstadt 
and attempted to get possession of Kronstadt. Bub on October 16, 1612, the 
people of Krousladt inflicted a severe defeat ,Tipon him, under the leadership of 
their: burgomaster Michael Weiss, who lost :. his life in the battle. Shortly after- 
wards the population of Transylvania rose: in a body against this crazy tyrant; 
he was deposed and murdered at GroEiswardein, while in the act of flight, on Octo- 
ber 27, 1613. Gabriel Isethlen, the leader of the revolt, restored the old priv- 
ileges of the Saxons. After his early death (November 15, 1629)' a Saxon 
chronicler jusLlywrole, “God grant this famous hero peaceful restand a joyous 
resurrection hereafter, for he left the country securer than he found it.” In the 
: fige ol ..the . two Heorge Ed^^^ (1631-1660) Transylvania suffered from wars 

with Moldavia, Wallachia, and Poland. 

hecoguisiug the situation as impossible, Michael Apiasi broke away from the 
,, Turkish supremacy and placed Transjdvania under the protection of Leopold I, by 
the 3 TAatahis ffallrn'ictmis of 1680, the terms, of which he was compelled to repeat 
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with greater emphasis iu the couveution of Blaseudorf of October 27, 1687. The 
country occupied by the imperial troops, aud at the diet of Bogaras tlie oath {)f 
fidelity was taken to the Hapsburgs as the hereditary kings of Hungary. Some 
resistance was offered only b}^ the lower classes of Kronstadt ; the town was forced 
to surrender to the general Veterani on May 16, 1688 (p. 165). By the “ Diploma 
of Leopold ” of December 4, 1691, the Saxons were secured in the pos.sessiou of their 
rights. The government of the cpieen-empress Maria Theresa, who made Transyl- 
vania a principality in 1765, was followed by tlie ill-considered reforms of her son 
Joseph IT, when the special constitution of the Saxons was iu great measure sacri- 
ficed. Only after the bitter struggles in the diets of 1790 and 1791 did they recover 
their right of self-government in political and ecclesiastical affairs. 

The pacification thus effected was of short duration. After 1835 the struggle 
of nationality became intense (p. 396). “The struggle which the Saxons underwent 
from 1837 to 1847, iu order to secure their constitutional position and their munici- 
pal independence,” say.s the Hungarian historian Joh. Heiur. Schwicker, “ exercised 
an important influence upon the Saxon people as regarded both their national spirit 
aud their culture. The people awoke as though from a long trance and prepared 
for fresh creative work. Upon every side an intellectual and economic revival 
was apparent. Manufactories were founded, savings banks wmre started, industrial 
energy increased,' citizen and peasant began to take a keener interest in the com- 
mon weal. In agriculture, manufacture, and trade, in the cause of common defence 
and of music, a thousand dormant forces arose. Scientific investigators came forth 
from their seclusion. Iu Church and State, iu the assembly hall and iu public, an 
earnest struggle began to secure freedom, rights, and nationality, and the patriot 
found to his joyful surprise that the age of national stagnation had yet pre.served 
capable men, who, though too scanty in numbers to meet every requirement, were 
sufficiently luriierous to carry on this struggle honourably and with perseverance.” 
These aspirations were, however, unable to check the course of the struggle between 
the nationalities. In 1848-1849 civil war broke out with deadly consequence ; the 
worst disturbances were caused by the wholly, justifiable deshe of the blacks to 
secure recognition as tlie fourth nationality iu Transylvania. By the imperial 
constitution of March 4, 1849 (Vol. VIII), Transylvania recovered independ- 
ence, and became a crown land, with full rights as such. But with the aboli- 
tion of the constitution (December 31, 1851), the liberal forces wliicli were 
awaiting the call to action were again condemned to inactivitj'', as the government 
withdrew the Saxon power of self-administration with their municipal and political 
rights. 

A new era seemed to have begun for the free-spirited Germans in Transylvania 
with the conclusion of the compromise between Austria and Hungary in 1867. 
The change was, however, rather apparent than real. Suice that date has occurred 
the union with Hungary (February 17) 1867), the abolition of the Transylvanian 
chancery at the Vienna court and of the supreme court of justice in Klauseuburg 
(whieli bad been solemnly renewed on October 20, 1860), the dissolution of the 
separate diet, and the abolition of independent administration in the Saxon 
rpyaT territory ; in short, Transylvania has been reduced to the position of a Hun- 
garian province. This might have been, endured. , But the victors did not stop 
fliere; they are attempting to replace „th.e German by the Magyar language in 
this old German colonial district. ■. Their language is to be supreme, their rights 
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paramount, and on these principles the national wealth is to be exjieoded. The 
Saxon element in Trausylvauia may be regarded as in all jn'obability doomed to 
extinction. The fact that it has been able to preserve its Gerniaii nationality to 
the present day is due to its industry, its creative ability, and it.s patriotism. Horv- 
ever inhospitable the climate, however poor the soil, the Saxon peasant rra-ely 
leaves his village. 

(d) South Jlungcm/. — Far in the south, in the Banate of Teines and in the 
Bacska, are the last and most recent German settlement, s in Hungary. The Banate 
of Teiiie,s is bounded by tlie Danube, the Theiss, the Maros, and the mouiitaiiis of 
Transylvania. After one, hundred and sixty-six years of Turldsli rule it wa.s 
restored to Hungary by the peace of Poscharevatz (July 21, 1718), which followed 
the victories of Prince Eugene of Savoy. During the Turki.sh supremacy the wide 
lowland,? and Irill districts of tire counties of Torontal and Temes wmre tran,sformed 
into a desert. Consequently Count Claudius Florimond IMercy, the fir.st governor of 
this waste, brought in colonists from Germany, Italy, and Spain after the year 
1720. In 1728 there were ten villages occupied by Suabians, one village of 
Italians, and one of Spaniards. Under Mercj'-’s government, between 1722 and 
1730, the town and fortress of Temesvar were restored, and numerous villages w-ere 
■founded and occupied with colonists who. came from Trbves, Cologne, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Luxemburg, and the Black Forest. After the count’s heroic death at 
Crooetta near Parma (June 29, 1734), the settlement.? entered upon a period C)f 
■distress. The devastation of the Tuihish wars between 1737-1739 (p. 168) ahd 
an outbreak of plague during tlie.se years sadly thinned their numbers. ■ .. ..,■, 

Under Maria Theresa a special colonial commission wa.s set on foot in Vienna\’. 
on July 22, 1766, which brought in Catholic colonists from the districts of Haven- 
stein, Tihves, Lorraine, and the Brelsgau. At that time more than twenty-flve 
•thousand Germans are said to have found a home in the Banate. MoreoveiV the 
emperor Joseph II, who had made a personal visit to the Banate, issued an “ immi-* 
gratian patent” on September 21, 1782, in which he gave a special imdtatian to 
. " members of the German Empire in the Upper Rhine district ” to take up' settle- 
ments. ,By the terms of this patent the immigrants were to travel free of expense, 
to receive allotments of ground for bnilding and cultivation, necessary implenientSj 
and a oertain sum of money durmg the early days of their settlement. The Ger- 
mans, came in large numbens, built fourteen new settlements in 1784-<1786, and 
increased thirteen others. Between 1784 and 1786 the state paid for this purpn,se 
nearly, four million florins. The constant wars and the expense of living in Ger- 
; , many, constantly drove emigi'ants into Hungary ; for ^ the, most part they ale called 
.■Suabians, although there were also Bavarians, Franconians, and people from the*. 
Middle Bhine, “In the coirrse of a: century,” says Sch wicker, “under the influ- 
, ,ence of similar , political, social, ajid material conditions a, similarity of life has been 
produced,: resulting in a certain rmif ormity of the German population of the Banate ; 
at, the .same, time: a careful, observer of physieal. characteristics and language, of 
proveiLial expressions and song.s, of clothes and use and customs, can still 
, recognise the traces of differences originally much more considerable.” * In order 
* "to check this immigration, a decree was issued in 1829, to the effect that no Ger- 
man immigimb would he permitted to cross the Austrian frontier unless he could 
show a capital of hvo hundred florins in hard cash. 
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The iieiglibouring couuty of Bacs, which had heeii wre.stcd from the Osiiiiins 
immediately after the victory of Mohacs (16S7; j). 164), received attention at a 
later period than the Banate. In accordance with the “ colonisation patent ” of 
1703 full ari'angemeuts were made by a royal commission for the occupation of the 
district Ijy Germans. The greatest influx of settlers took place between May 1, 
1784, and ^N'evember 30, 1785; during that period two thousand and fifty-seven 
families, amounting to nine thousand two hundred and one persons entered the 
county of Bacs. Then by the decree of April 24, 1786, further immigration at the 
■expense of the state was .stopped. As most of the Gerinans were of the agricultural 
class, numerous large villages arose, which liave preseiwed their German character 
to the pre.sent day. The numher of Germau.s here amounts to about thirty per cent 
of the whole population. The chief places inhabited by Germans are Apatin, with 
nearly fourteen hundred inhabitants, Cservenlca, Csonopla, Xula, Alt-Futak, Alt- 
Szivaez, Bajmok, Staiiisics. In consequence of their common origin, their almost 
■contemporary settlement, their similarity of occupation (especially agriculture, 
■cattle-rearing, and small handicrafts), and the similarity of political and social con- 
dition, s, the Germans of B4cs correspond upon the whole to those of the Banate. 
Though of somewhat serious temperament, the Suabians both of Bacs and of the 
Banate display much rough and hearty cheerfulness in tlie celebration of their 
pari.sh and family festivals. In spite of the number ; of languages spoken upon 
this frontier district, German is at the present time predominant., 

■ ' • . ■'■'}■■■ 

5. THE GIPSIES 
A. Their Names and Origin 

For more than five hundred years the gipsy people have traversed East and 
Central Europe, wandering restlessly from place to place. In general they live at the 
present day among nations which have long ago been definitely settled and become 
■organised, following their nomadic customs and their peculiar manners and customs 
under individual tribal chiefs. Even at tlie date of their first appearance in Europe 
the gipsies were able to give no adequate account . of their origin or of their first . 
home. The names which they apply to themselves aiA not without importance 
from an historical and ethnographical pioiut of view. They call themselves by the 
old Indian name of an unclean caste (cf. Vol. II, p. 413), ro»i (=man, romm = 
woman). Another self-bestowed title is kalo (black), the oppo.site term to which, 
2 )ctrno (white), is applied to all non-gipsies. Finally, the gipsies also style them- 
selve.s rmmosch (people), while foreigners are known as (jadsio (strangers). Upon 
rare occasions, and generally only in the course of public debate, they address one 
another as .Sinte (comrades). This word, which can bear the sense of " Indian ” in 
general reminds us of the Sindoi nationality of the Indian peninsula,^ aud also of 
the “river and district Indos” (Indian Smdhn); the related language ^SindM 
remained that of an outcast tribe in the Punjab known as the “ Changar ” (Oangar), 
which still wanders over those districts at the present day, penetrating even to the 
interior of Persia. 


1 Hindu ; cf. tlio little Aryan tribe of the Sindoi mentioned by Herodotus, wbo carried on trade on the 
Tainan peninsula, and on the east frontier coast of Pontus to Anapa. 
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More numerous are the names applied to the gipsies by the peoples with whom 
they came in contact. The German word “ Zigeuner ” is prohablj' derived from the 
Phrygiaii-Lycaonian sect of the “ Athiuganoi,” mentioned at the outset of the ninth 
century by such Bj-zantine writers as Theophanes. On the other hand, M. J. de 
Goeje derived the name in. 1S75 from “ tsjengi ; ” that is, musicians, dancers, etc. 
According to Dritten the name is connected with the above-mentioned “ Oangar ” in 
iSTearer India. It is, however, certain that the Germans received the name from the 
Czechs (cigar, cing.in, cikan), who took it from the Magyars (cigauy) ; the latter got it 
from the Koumaniaiis (cigan), who again borrowed it from the Bulgarians ( [a] cigan 
or [a] ciganiu). The root of the word is probably to be found in the mediawal Greek 
dToryKaro; ; is auotlver term usual in the .same sense. L. 'Wiener in 1902 

derived both words from a root cik or cink, meaning “ hammer ” and “ metal-work- 
ing ” in Oriental languages, which he coimects wdth the Byzantine T^v/caviaTopwv 
(house for playing ball) ; tire ball-plaj'' ii:i this case consisted of hammer-throwing. 
The first gipsies, moreover, whose existence in Europe has been demonstrated were 
workers in metal and braziers (at Modon in the Peloponnese ; at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century). The name “Zigeuner” became general only in Eastern 
Europe and Italy (zingaro) ; other names were used by the West .Europeans. In 
Modem Greek the name is Tu(/)t?; 9 (a shortened form of AlyuTmo^, Egyptian), in 
Spanish and Portuguese Gitano, in Flemish Egypteuasr. On their arrival, in Central 
Europe the gipsies announced themselves to be Egyptians, whence tlieir name 
fharao nips (.Pharaoh’s , people), still in use among the Magyars. In tlie Low- 
Germaii speaking countries the gipsies were original^ known as Suyginer, Zigbner,' 
or ,even “ Hungarians,” and afterwards as “ TStern ” or Tartars; in France they wmi’e 
called Boluiraiens, as they came from Bohemia with letters of protection from 
King Sigisimnrd of Hungary and Bohemia. 

Since the time of the appearance of the gips-ies in Eiu'ope, the flood of theories 
re.specting their origia and descent has mounted high. After the interesting 
linguistic es.say of Andrew Boorde in 1542, one of the earliest dissertations “ de 
Gingaris " is to be found in the work of the Hetherland Hellenist Bonaventura Yul- 
caiiius, “ De liteiis et lingua Getarum” (Leyden, 1542); Job Ludolf also paid some 
attention to their vocabulary in the commentary to his “Ethiopian History” pub- 
lished in 1691. The majority of scholars agree with Mildosich that the name of 
the sect of the Athinganer {ddijjavoi = the untouched or those of another faith ; of. 
Imnasdsii/ya, the Arab name of the Samaritans) has been transferred to the gipsies 
(ciugani), : Others looked for their origin in Zeugitana (Carthage), a province 
formed viiider Diocletian and Constantine. Others again identified them wdth the 
Zygians, Canaauites, Saracens, Amorites.and Jews, or regarded them as the descend- 
ants of Gbus, the: son of Oham (Genesis x, 6). The Ilrmgarian chronicler Pray 
made a nefiTer guesd at the truth, in considering their finst home to have been the 
former, Seljuk kingdom of Eiim, as the gip.sies call themselves Horn (Ikonion ; cf. 
Vol. Ill, p. 353). : On their first appearance, many, assiimed that they were pilgrims 
froin Egypt, who ware performing a seven years’ penitential pilgrimage, in expiation 
of , the refusal of their ancestors to receive The infant Christ in Egypt, when he was 
j. fleehig; froni Herod with his parents. These and similar legends are related at the 
present day by wandering ^psy tribes in Hungary and in the Balkan territories. 
Here we have an explanation of the tenacious adherence to the belief in their 
origin. 'The gipsy leaders also contributed .tp the spread of this belief ; 
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after 1400 they styled themselves “ kings,” “ dukes,” or “ counts of Egypt Minor,” 
and appeared as rulers of distinction in every district. In the little tovm of 
Eiirstueau was a gravestone, erected on the vigil of St. Sebastian (=19th January), 
1445, to the deceased ‘■'noble lord Sir Panuel, duke of Egypt Minor and lord of the 
stag’s horn in that country.” The coat of arms upon the stone displayed a gohlen 
eagle crowned, and above the tilciug helmet a crown with a stag. Another monu- 
ment with a fantastic coat of aians existed in the neighbourhood of Backnaug 
(Wurteinherg), dated 1453, to the “ noble count Peter of Kleinschild.” 

There is no doubt that the gipsies had leaders, and that those who live in tents 
have leaders at the preseirt day ; these leaders have a distinctive sign, such as an 
embroidered cloak, cloth, or goblet. The several tribes of the nomadic gipsies are 
also social units in so far as they are under the governmejit of one Voivod. In 
practice they are nowhere tolerated in large hordes, and have consequently broken 
up into smaller independent communities or societies {malilija, from rnahlo = friend), 
under individual chieftains, \hQ schaihidso. In important cases these leader's appeal 
to the decision of the Voivod, who may be spending his time with one or another 
tribe. The scliaibidso is elected by the tribe, and the Voivod confirms his apipoiut- 
raent by eating bread and salt with him in public; he then commands the nialilija 
in question to regard the scliaibidso as his plenipotentiary. Among the nomadic 
gipsies the position of Voivod is hereditary at the present day ; if a minor should 
inherit, the position is occupied until his majority by one of his nearest relations. 
The installation of a Voivod is a very simple ceremony. The Voivod recites a 
form of oath, is lifted up by his tribesmen while the women throw crab-apple 
seeds upon him to keep away evil spirits. The Voivod, among the nomadic gipsies 
at the present day, occupies a position which is merely honourable ; formerly every 
paid him a yearly tribute proportioned to the position and The number of 
its members. 

In the case of a people like the gipsies, whose early traditions have practically 
disappeared, the only means of establishing their origin is the study of their lan- 
guage. This attempt was made in 1697 by' Job. Chr. Wagenseil (1633-1705); but 
what he considered in his preface to his “De libera civitate Norimbergensi com- 
mentatio ” as a gipsy language was the German- Jew thieves’ language or jargon. 
Similarly Laur. Hervas confused the Italian thieves’ language with the gipsy lan- 
guage (1787). The investigations of Job. Chr. Chr. Eiidiger (1751-1822) in 1782 
were based upon inadecpiate material and weakened by inadequate linguistic know- 
ledge ; but both he and Heiur. Mor. Gotti. GreUmann (1756-1804), whose work, the 
"Zigeuner,” is historic, arrived independently at the conclusion that the gipsy 
language is allied to the Indian. It is not generally known that this opinion was 
shared by Immanuel Kant.i Previoirsly, however, in 1776 the Vienna “ Anzeigen 
aus siimtlicheu k. k. Erbliindern ” (6th series, No. 94) had published a letter by one 
Hauptmann Sz4kely, of importance for its bearing upon the origin of the gipsies; 
it stated that Vdlyi, the priest at Almas (Hrurgary); had made the acquaintance of 
Malabar students while at the University of Leyden, had compiled a small Malabar 
glossary and read it aloud to the Hungarian gipsies of his district, who had under- 
stood almost every word. Investigation in this direction was continued by August 
Friedr. 'Pott in 1844, and the fact was scientifically proved that the original home 
of the gipsies was in the northwest of' Nearer India. “ Notwithstanding its unusu- 

.“ Berliner Monatschrift ” of November, 1785. ^ . 
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ally debased and corrupted character,” their language in some degree may still 
pride itself “ on its relationship to the most perfectly constructed of all languages, 
the proud Sanskrit.” Further investigations have definitely settled the fact that 
the gipsy language belongs to the same group as the Dardu languages spoken in 
Kafiristan, Dardistau, Kashmir, and Little Tibet. 


B. Their Migrations and Settlements 


The science of comparative philology has clearly proved the gipsies to be a 
branch of the Hindu nationality ; it has also shown us by what route the gipsies 
left India, and in -what countries their migrations have been interrupted for a 
longer or shorter period.. This demonstration was the work of the Viennese 
philologist Franz Miklosichd who collected the words of foreign origin in the 
gipsy language and examined their relative numerical proportion. The causes 
which drove the gipsies to migration and the date at which their wanderings 
began are shrouded for ever in obscurity. It is, however, tolerably certain that 
more than one migration took place. Possibly we have here the explanation of 
the fact that in many countries where they are now naturalised they are divided 
into two or more castes. Individual advances or disruptions may have taken 
place at an early date, though hardly in the age of Herodotus (cf. the remarks . on 
the word “Sindoi,” p. 415), while the first great movement or movements did not 
begin before the Christian era. The round number 1000 a. d. was given by 
' Miklosich as the result of his philological investigations, but he has now with- 
drawn it (Dissertation of February 9, 1876). The Persian and Armenian ■ ele- 
ments in the European dialects clearly show that the gipsies must have made 
then' way first through Armenia and Persia, and have remaiued a considerable 
time in those countries. They entered Persia under the Sassanid dynasty, and 
were given the marshy districts on the Lower Euphrates as a settlement. They 
readily. made common cause with the Arab conquerors; but after the death of the 
OaliphMamun (833) they left their settlements, and disturbed the country, by their 
plundering raids, until Ojei'f ihn Ambassa was obliged to bring them to reason by 



force of arms., Karsten Kieuhhr in 1784 (in the “Teutschen Merkur,” II,) and 
Ulr. Jasp. Seetzen in 1854 have treated of the gipsies in Diarhekr and about 
Haleb. The Armenian “ P>osha” (bhat is, vagabonds), the gipsies of the Armenian 
faith (the Mohammedan gipsies of Asia Minor are^ known as “ Ohingene,” or 
iiGhingHanc^ ”), who are chieiiy-to be found at Bujbat in the vilayet of Sivas (see 
the map facing p. 203), when not engaged- in their favourite dceupation of wandering, 
-speak- a language , which possesses an unusually sparse vocabulary (about six hun- 
.dred.words in -all ; -no, s6ugs i),:bnt undoubtedly -belongs to the Indian branch of 
-the: Aryan family of -languages ; their' chief pccupatioir is: isieve-making. H either 
in Turkish nor in .Eussian , Aianema,-Whither part : of them have migrated since 
;, 1828, do they briug their disputBs bdfore the state,: tribunals, but before the council 
: of ::their elder.s, presided; over.,- by the Athopakal i, (expressly --confiTmed in office by 
the l^orte,' formerly called Jamadar); in'Eussiaii Armenialre is associated with an 
Dstadar or secular caste-chieftain. . . 

• p. From Arm eaia members of the gipsy nationality may have migrated to Horth 

“Uber die Itundavtea .dla ’Wanilemngeu dav Zigaunor Eui-opa,s," III, 2 before tlio 

• Atftdemy oC Vienna on Febmaty 5Si;'lS72,' 'and imbliahea itC 1874. 
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Africa through Syria and thence, though not before the nineteenth century, to the 
centre and northwest of South America, where, following the convenient waterways, 
they infest one republic and town after another (thus they visit Guayaquil in 
Ecuador every two or three years). Another and stronger divi.sion entered Europe 
through Phrygia and Lycaonia and across the Hellespont, Greece is to be regarded 
as the first European home of all the gipsies who are dispersed throughout Europe, 
including the Spani,sh. There is tolerable evidence for the presence of gipsies in 
Byzantium at the outset of the ninth century; and in Crete in the year 1322 
we hear of them from the Franciscan Simon Simeonis. About 1398 the Venetian 
governor of Nauplion, Ottaviano Burno, confirmed the pirivileges granted by his 
predeceiSsors to John, chieftain of the Acingani. The Venetians allowed the 
■gipsies to settle in the Peloponnese on payment of certain dues. Many ruins still 
known as TvtpTOKaa-rpoii, that is, Egyptian or gipsy fortress, remain as evidence 
of their occupation. German travellers in the second half of the 'fifteenth cen- 
tury, such as Felix Fabri (von Schmid ; 1442-1502), Bernhard of Breidenhach 
(died 1497), the Pfalzgi’af Alexander of Veldenz, Arnold von Ilarff the Knight 
of Cologne (1471-1505), report the presence of these “Egyptian” settlers. In 
Corfu " Vageniti ” were to he found before 1346;^ about 1370-1373 there was a 
fuPy organised gipsy colony, the members of which are mentioned as being in tlie 
service of the barons Theodores Kavasilas, Hicolo di Donato of Altavilla, and 
Bernard de Saint-Maurice. About 1386 a “ feudum Acinganonun ” was founded 
from this colony, first conferred upon the baron Gianuli di Abitahulo, then in. 
1640 upon the scholar Antonio Eparco, who carried on a correspoudeuce with 
Melanchthon ; in 1563 it passed into the . hands of the Count Theocloro Trivoli. In 
the .first half of the fourteenth century those migrations in the Balkan Peninsula 
took place in the course of which the Albanians occupied Attica and the Pelopon-, 
nese (p. 223, below), while numerous Armenian families settled in .Moldavia and 
many Eoumanians migrated to the slopes of Mount P.inclos; at that moment a 
large number of the gipsies began to advance into Wallaohia. They must have been 
settled in the country by 1370, for in 1387 the Hospodar, Mircea the Old (p. 856) 
confirmed a donation of forty Zalassi (tent) gipsies, made by the last of his prede- 
cessors, Layko , (Vlad I), to the monastery of St. Maria in Tismana (Wallachia 
Minor) and to that of St. Antonins, “na Vodici ” and others. When Wallachia 
afterwards became tributary to the Turks, the gipsies may have begun to migrate 
in large nuinbeTS to Transylvania and Hungary. Hence they spread over the 
whole of Europe (see the ifiate facing this page, “An Encampment of the First 
Gipsies in Central Europe ”). It was not until 1820-1.830 that Alexander Ghika 
(p. 363) relaxed the serfdom of the gipsies in Wallachia, which was finally 
abolished on March 3, 1856. 

In the year 1417 the first gipsies appeared in the Hansa towns on the North 
Sea and the Baltic. They produced commendatory letters from the emperor 
Sigismund (on this point cf. below), and repeated the story of their Egyptian 
origin and theii' seven years’ penitential pilgrimage, and thus gained the support 
both of Church and State as well as that of private individuals. In 1418 we find 
them also in Switzerland. However, this friendly reception was soon followed 
by persecution, in accordance with the somewhat barbarous spirit of the age. It 
was not so much the actual misdeeds or the annoying presence of the strangers 


1 Documents of the Latin Empress Katharina of Valois ; cf. the genealogical tree on page 340. 
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iz-Will in Litlmama. Tlie last of these gipsy “ kings ” was : Jan 
(^died akont ’1790), wh .0 was recognised as such in 1,778 by Karol 
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as their unusual customs that attracted the attention of the authorities. It was 
also to the prejudice of this miserable and harmless mce that they came from 
districts more or less in possession of the Osmaris. They were regarded as the 
advance guard or as the spies of the “ hereditary enemies of Christendom.” Thus 
the rece.ss of 1479 of the German imperial diet proclaimed, “ witli regard to 
tlio.se who are called gipsies and constantly traverse the land, seeing that we liave 
evidence to show that the said gipsies are the spies and scouts of the enemy of 
Christianity, we command that they are not to be sidfered to enter or to settle 
in tire country, and every authority shall take due measures to prevent such 
settlement and at the next assembly shall bring forwai’d such further measures 
as may seem advisable.” In the following year the diet of Fre. nrg declared 
the gipsies outlaws ; that is to say, the murderer of a gipsy went upimished. 
However, the gipsies were steadily reinforced by new arrivals fro,ni H- gaiy, and 
these measures produced little effect. In aii}^ ca.se it was found necessary to renew 
them in the recess, of the diets of 1500, 1544, 1548, and 1577. On September 20, 
1701, the emperor Leopold declared that on the reappearance of the gipsies “ the 
most drastic measures would be taken against them.” A worthy counterpart to 
this decree is the regulation of the Count of Eeuss, published on July 13, 1711, 
and made more stringent on December 12, 1713, and May 9, 1722, to the effect 
that “ all gipsies found in the territory of Eeuss were to be shot down on the 
spot,” 

Every conceivable crime was laid to the charge of the gipsies : among 
other accusations it was said that they exhumed dead bodies to satisfy their 
craving for human flesh. In consequence of a charge of this nature forty-five 
gipsies were unjustly executed in 1782 in the county of Ilont (northwest 
Hungary). The accusation is based upon a misunderstanding of their funeral 
customs, in which the strongest characteristic of gipsy religious sentiment, the , 
feeling of fear, is vigorously emphasised. In a lonely corner of the village church- 
yard or at the edge of some secluded wood the corpse is interred, and the spot 
is marked with a curious post shaped like a wedge, the upper end of which is 
hardly visible above the surface of the ground, while the lower end, almost touches 
the head of the corpse. This custom is connected with an older, use, now dis- 
appearing, in accordance with which the relatives took away the head of the 
corpse after a certain time, buried it elsewhere and drove the post deep into the 
earth in its place — solely for the purpose of hastening the process of putrefaction. 
Only after complete putrefaction of the body, according to gipsy belief, can 
the soul enter the “kingdom of the dead,” where it then lives a life analogous 
to . that of earth, Gipsies may have been surprised in the performance of this 
custom and, have been consequently accused of eating the corpse. 

-By degrees the; gipsies advanced from Germany over the neighboring parts , of 
east and horthetn Europe., They received Poland and Lithuania in the reign 
of Yladislav IT; Jag(i)ellon. In 1501 King Alexander I granted a charter to 
Vasil, the “woyt cyganski-” The diet of 1557 ordered the expulsion of „ the 
jt : , ?trapgers, and this decree was repeated in 1565, 1678, 1607, and, 1618., The gipsies, 
however, found life in this country very tolerable. They were governed by a 
Lader of their own, whose position was confirmed by the king of Poland and 
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Stanislas Eadizwill. In 1791 they were given settlements in Poland. At the 
outset of the sixteenth century the gipsies entered Finland and also the north of 
Eussia. Catharine II put an end to their nomadic existence by settling them on 
the crown lands, with a guaranteed immunity from taxation for four years. Many 
of them are living in Bessarabia (in 1834 they amounted to 18,738 out of the 
48,247 in tire whole of Eussia not including Poland), at Bjelgorod, and in the 
neighbourhood of Taganrog ; but these South Eussiau gipsies generally came into 
the country through Eoumania and not by the circuitous route through Poland. 
They met with far worse treatment in Sweden ; the first mention of them in that 
country belongs to 1572. In 1662 they were banished by a royal decree which 
ordered the execution of any gipsy who returned (a Moravian decree of 1599 is 
couched in similar terms). Christian III of Denmark (where the strangers had 
been known since 1420) issued a decree in 1536 ordering them to leave the 
country within three months. After Frederick II had reiterated this order in 
1561, Denmark was soon freed from the intruders. More fortunate wa.s the fate 
of those scattered bodies who reached England about 1450 and Scotland about 
1492 ; in spite of their proscription by Henry VIII in 1531, and the decrees of his 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth, their numbers increased considerably (see the 
conclusion for this point). They were subject to a “king ” fron; .the Lee family : 
the last of these. King Jo.seph Lee, died in 1884. In 182' ' a society was 
formed in England to improve the position of the gipsies. . j 

In most of the Eomance countries the gipsies met with an nnfl 'endly reception 
so soon as they arrived. In 1422 they entered Italy (Bologna), but; abandoned the 
country in a few years, as the clergy opposed them both in word and deed. The 
band which appeared in France in 1447 was allowed only five years of peace. 
When the gipsies plundered tl'A little town of la Cheppe (northeast of Chalons- 
suv-Marne) they were driven out by the peasants. In scattered bodies they 
travelled about the country until 1504. The first decree of banishment was then 
issued against them, and was repeated with greater stringency in 1539. Their 
exteiinination by fire and sword was decreed by the Parliament of Orleans in 1560, 
and actually carried out l:)y Louis XIII and Louis XIV. Only a small pi'oportion 
of the gipsies were able to find refuge among the Basques, who had been visited 
by individual gip.sies as early as 1538. But in the night of December 6, 1802, the 
gipsies in'that country were taken prisoners, with few exceptions, by the order of 
the prefect of the Basses Pyrenees and .shipped to Africa. In Spain a band of 
gipsies appeared near Barcelona in 1447 and met with a favourable reception. 
They suffered little or no barm from the decree of banishment issued by Ferdinand 
the Catholic (1499; repeated in 1539, 1586, 1619) or from the prohibition of 
Philip IV of 1633 (extended in 1661 and 1663) against their use' of their own 
language and their nomadic habits. Greater, from another point of view, was the 
influence of the regulations of Charles III of September 19, 1783 ; to those gipsies 
who renounced the use of their “ gerigonza ” (gipsy language), wandermg habits, 
and dress, this decree granted toleration ; it threw open all offices to them, and 
allowed them to practise any trade, thereby furthering the process- of denationali- 
sation. In southern Spain they continue a highly satisfactory existence at the 
present day. , 
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0 . Gipsy Life in the Danube District 

Hungary and Transylvania formed the second resting-place and in a sense the 
new home of the gipsies in Europe. They must have reached these countries, 
shortly after 1400, for as early as 1416, gipsies from Hungary are found in Moravia,, 
Bohemia, and Silesia, and in the rest of Germany in 1417. Those who wandered to- 
Germany brought letters of commendation from the Hungarian Palatine Nicholas 
Gara to Constance, where the emperor Sigismund was staying at that time ; he was. 
thus induced to grant them the charter previously mentioned (its existence is con- 
firmed by a letter of the Plungarian count Thurzo of the year 1616). The gipsies, 
who were left in Hungary and Transylvania enjoyed certain privileges, like 
the Eoumanians and Jews who possessed no laud, as “serfs of the king,” in so. 
far as their settlement upon private property was conditional upon the royal 
consent. As armourers they also enjoyed the special favour of the ecclesiastical , 
and secular authorities (cf, above, p. 416). Thus on September 23, 1476, King 
Matthias allowed the town of Hermannstadt to employ the gipsies upon neces- 
sary works; and on April 8,1487, he ordered the Voivod to leave undisturbed 
tho,se gipsies who had been conceded to the people of Hermannstadt. In 1496 
Vladislav IT granted a charter to the Voivod Thomas Polgar, whereby he. and 
his people were to be left unmolested, as they were then preparing munitions 
of war for Sigismund, the then bishop of Fiinfkirchen. As in Poland the dignity 
of gipsy king had been conferred upon nobles before 1731, so also in Transylvania 
anAITungary the ruler chose the chief Voivod of the gipsies from the ranks of the 
nobility. , In Transylvania the position was usually occupied by one nobleman and 
at times by two. In Hungary, on the other hand, there were always four chief 
Voivods, whose seats were Raab, L4va, Szatmar, and Ka.schau. The gipsies were 
linder their jurisdiction, and were obliged to pay a pollrtax of one florin a year. 
Under Peter Vallou, who was made chief 'Voivod of Transylvania by Prince Georg- 
Rakoczy (p, 391), and even allowed to take the oath, the position was abolished 
by law.' 

Prom the date of their first appearance in the Theiss and Carpathian districts,, 
the gipsies were especially famous as musicians. In this capacity they found 
erap)loyrrient at the courts of the princes and .magnates;, hi 1525 they were even 
, " iustallecl" at , the national assembly of Hatvau as musicians. Their yearning, 
heartrending, .melodies, composed, as it were, of passionate: sighs, ate played with 
incomparable purity, certainty, and feeling. Sooii this romantic people acquired a 
privileged. position among: the Hungarians;:, noble and citizen, peasant and student, 
alike delighted in the sound of the gipsy 'violin. These.poetic ;,nomads remain one 
of the most: interesting features both of the Hungarian plains and :of the Transyl- 
vanian forests. The fame of such gipsy musicians as Barna, Berkes,: Bihari, Pati-. 
; , kasuSj Sdcz, Salamou, or of the female violinist Zinka Panna, soon extended far 
frontiers,* - - " 

Here, also, in Transylvania and Hungary are to he found the truest lyric poets 
atoong the gipsies, men livin'g in joyful seclusion from the world, or considering 
, thB world only in the light of their own experience. The existence of a ballad 
poetry among the gipsies has long 'been denied, without due consideration of the 
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fact that a people of such high musical talent could not fail to possess a stom of 
ballads. It is difficult to imagine anything more perfect than these lyrics, which 
are to be found among the wandering gipsies of Hungary and the Balkan ternto- 
ries by those who will take the pains to search. The authorship of these songs 
is unknown; they come forth from the people, and remain a national possession. 
One poetess only has left two hundred and fifty gipsy poems in writing, the Servian 
wandering gipsy Gima Eanjioio (died 1<S91). Beauty and education were the curse 
of her life. A reader of her poems published in a German translation can recon- 
struct a life of suffering, of desperate struggle, and unfulfilled hope. Beyond this, 
the intellectual achievements of the gipsies are few. Whether the Madonna painter 
Antonio de Solari[o], known as il Zingaro (about 1382-1455), or the English mystic, 
John Bimyan, are to be accounted gipsies, is a matter of doubt. • ^ 

The gipsy women earn a fair amount of money by the practice of incantations, 
fortune-telling, card play, and the like, and enjoy a reputation among the villagers 
as leeches and magicians. In the belief of this outcast people there are women and 
sometimes men in possession of supernatural powers, either inherited or acquired. 
Most of the female magicians (chohalji ; also known as “ good women = latche 
romni) have been trained by their mothers from early childhood and have inherited 
the necessary prestige. They play a considerable part in all the family festivals of 
the wandering gipsies. 

In other countries tliese restless strangers have been forced to settle down ; 
but most of the gipsies in Hungary, in the Ilalkans (the Mohammedan Zapdri), and 
in America continue their nomadic existence at the present day, almost invariably 
within the limits of the country or nationality in question, hence they are able to 
maintain their ancient customs more or less unchanged. But in these countries the 
governments have taken a truly benevolent interest in the gipsies, and have done 
their best to make them a settled and civilized race. Thus by .a regulation of 
November 13, 1761, the queen-empress Maria Theresa ordered the name “gipsy” to 
be changed, to that of “ new Hungarian ” (in Magyar, uj magyarok) and the gipsies 
■ to be settled in the Banate. The authorities built them huts, and gave them seed, 
and even cattle; but as soon as the supplies were cousnined, the objects of this 
benevolence started again upon their wanderings. Only a small body remained 
and became a settled industrial community. On November 29, 1767, Maria Theresa 
issued another and more stringent edict, to the effect that the gipsy children were 
to be taken away and brought up by “ Christian ” people at the expense of the 
state, while the marriage of gipsies was absolutely prohibited. This edict produced 
little or no effect in comparison with the trouble involved. On October 9, 1783, 
Joseph II issued a “general regulation” containing the following severe condi- 
tions : gipsy children were not to run about naked in public places, and were to be 
taken early to school and to church. All children above four years of age must be 
redistributed every two years among the neighbouring communities in order to 
secure diversity of instruction. Adults were strictly prohibited from wandering ; 
even the settled gipsies were only to visit the yearly market under special super- 
vision. They were forbidden to trade as horse dealers. The use of their language 
was forbidden under a penalty of twenty strokes, and intermarriage was strictly 
prohibited. More indulgent were the instructions issued on April 15, 1784, ad deca- 
ms Ennnolrodensem at Eradischtiensem. The six hundred families living in the 
Bukovina, according to the official register of 1800, seem to have been all settled. 
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In the first half of the nineteenth centui-y, political confusion and attempts to 
secure freedom so entirely occupied the attention of the state that it was impos- 
sible to deal further with the gipsy problem. Attempts to settle the gipsies were 
made by private individuals. Bishop John Ham opened a gipsy school at Szat- 
mar in 1857, and the priest Ferdinand Farkas founded an educational institution 
at Houhausel; both experiments speedily came to an end. 'I’he efforts of the 
Servian government to put an end to the wanderings of the Mohammedau tent 
gipsies (“ gui'beti ”) were more successful between 1860 and 1870. Little effect was 
produced by the decree of the Hungarian ministry of the interior prohibitiug 
vagrancy, issued on July 9, 1867. The archduke Joseph, who was well acquaiirted 
with the nomadic gipsies, settled several families, but in less than ten j-ears the}- 
had all deserted their new home. The gipsies have a kind of “residence ” in Debrec- 
zin, formerly a pure Magyar town. A few years ago the Hungarian government/ 
announced their ijit'ention of taking the work of settlement in hand with greati^^ 
seriousness. 
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HnmberS'. of, gipsies settle down every year under the pressure of circumsta' ’ ' 
Thus not only ill, Hungary, but also iu the other countries of Europe, 
possible exception of Eoumania, the number of gipies is deereasiug ei'^ 14 gr* 
About 1800 there were one lumdred thousand gipsies iu Scotland aloud .T , , 

1895 there were only twelve thousand iu the whole of tlie British isL^ munhion ' 
Prussia, wliere tliey were left in comparative peace until the ordmau/^.|®^j^^ ,. 
there are hardly eleven thomsaud; noteworthy are the small colonies/ m, / 

survived in Lorraine from the French period in the parishes of Baren^^^ ranks^of th^ 
thal, and Gotzeubruck. At the present day there may be about ^ 

thousand gipsies in Europe, and at least as many again in the otht „ 

the world 'always four chief 
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EASTERN EUROPE 

Bx PEOFESSOR DE. VLADIMIR MILKOWICZ 

fO: i 

ask 1. GEOGEAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SURVEY 

somei- 

Alost r^RERE is no boundary line in Europe more important, historically and 
romnil ha geographically, than that which rims in a northwestern direction from 
the liAessa the mouth of the Danube along the rampart of the Carpathians and 
the wanderithe northern frontier of Bohemia, as far as the Eiesengebirge and the 
In otherttieu follows the Elbe (which here penetrates the angle formed by the 
hut most ofj finally diverging eastward of it, sometimes as far as the Vistula, 
in AinerioafRf^ttic Sea. Europe is thus divided into two distinct portions, or rather 
within theifc worlds (cf. Vol. VII, p. 1). All the countries and states which lie to 
maintain tff- this line formed, and to some degree still form at the present day, a 
governmerhd distinct whole, which is differentiated from the eastern half, 
their had once advanced as far as this frontier; but although they 

Hovemhelis Eke and entertained hopes of reaching the Vistula, they never siic- 
he changh gaining a firm footing on the other side. After the fall of the Roman 
to be sefthe Western states continued to develop on the foundation laid by the 
and evel Politically they favoured the idea of the Roman World-Empire, adhered 
benevole^ly involuntarily to the German Empire as representing that idea, and 
and beca#fc to the eastern half appeared as a united whole, with the inclination and 
issued andtxancing eastwards. At the same time the fabric reared by Charles the 
to be taker Otto the Great had a religious side and character. All the threads of 
state, whileiplomacy converged upon Rome. Rome was the heart of Western 
little or no ne ideal, one religion, one language, and one civilization were the co.in- 
Joseph II is! We.stern Europe. The shores of the Mediterranean (cf. Vol. IV, 
tions ; gipsy c.s original home of the ancient civilization which in time conquered 
taken early to yieut. The eyes of the Western nations were always turned towards 
redistributed evl intellectual effort and movement. 

secure diversity gi'eat dividing line the case was different. The tribes who 
even the settled gi unknown to the civilized world of the Mediterranean for two 
vision. They were part in history had been played to some extent behind the 
was forbidden under S'g^'hi some tidings of their existence reached the Greeks, 
prohibited. More indi. oi' a warlike nation from the East crossed the boundary 
nos Hunnobrodenscm (P order of the ancient world, but only to be absorbed in it. 
Bukovina, according toil to be discovered. 
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A. The Earliest Information: Herodotus 

The Phoenicians and the G-reeks were the first to collect information as to Eastern 
and northern Europe. Greek merchants drove a flouiishiag trade in the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian era, not only in the Mediterranean, in Asia Minor and 
Persia, but also on the shores of the Black Sea and further northwards. They 
owned factories everywhere in the basin of the Euxine at the mouths of the rivers; 
they sailed with their wares up the rivers, and reached the coast of the Baltic, 
whence they obtained the valuable amber. Herodotus applied to them when he 
took in hand his history. He collected information, fables, and legends ; besides 
this, the apparently earliest and certainly the most extensive of his journeys of 
exploration had as its objective the countries on the shores of the Pontus. His 
work is the first important source of information as to Eastern Europe. The cul- 
tured Greek had reached a far higher plane of civilization than the nations of those 
regions whose history he took upon himself to write. 'Nevertheless we do not 
learn much from his work. A peculiar spirit finds utterance in it. At the present 
day its venerable antiquity is almost incomprehensible to us. Our deponent pro- 
fesses to lift the veil from this hoary past; but while we eagerly look to him for 
detail, we notice finally, to our regret, that we have learned very little. Rivers and 
mountains hear in Herodotus quite different names from those familiar to us 
to-day. The country is apparently inhabited by other races than those whose history 
we here wish to relate. In his Fourth Book he talks of Scythians, Agathyrsi, Sauro- 
mates, Alazones, and other races. And yet when we compare with this the later 
accounts, we have a strong suspicion from the whole naiuative that we have to 
deal with the same nations which afterwards played a historical rdle there ; only 
we cannot prove it. The Greeks, naturally enough, gave names of their own to 
the tribes which they met, the rivers which they navigated, and the mountains 
which they saw. But when Herodotus himself relates that many tribes in. the 
North spoke a half-Greek, half-foreign language, we may certainly conclude that 
branches of the Indo-Germauic family were settled there, who still employed to 
express: many ideas, much the same words :as. the Greeks. 

In the nine books of Herodotus’ history everytbing blends together; there is a 
fantastic mixture of delight in a wild life with deep and noble thoughts, of sound , 
criticism with childish, naivete, of truth with fables and legends. If, we test one 
account and compare it with the others, we may censure the author; hut if we. 
:: have read the whole work, we can only he grateful to the learned Greek. Plis 
: history is motley, because he has made use of miscellaneous authorities without 
: testing: them. He relates of the Scythians that they did not build either towns 
; or fortresses, hut were roaming tent-dweUers, a nation of, mounted: archers ; that 
:th eye did not live on the crops they sowed, hut on' cattle-breeding, and carried their 
: f hoines on \yaggoHS, -~ that is to say, they were nomads. ;When:he: proceeds to tell 
:, us that:the: Scythians annually offered in sacrifice cattle, and horses especially) and. 
that they slaughtered fifty horses on the death of the king, we shall be reminded 
, that the horse was held sacred by the Northern Slavs and the Lithuanians, and 
kept 'by them iff temples ; and also that in the year 1000 the son of a Polish 
prince offered in a monastery of the South as a present! to the saint his sword and 
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a white horse. But Herodotus tells, us how the sword, was highly reA'ered by the 
Scythians, and how sacrifices were made and oaths taken over it and other 
Aveapons. The SAA^ord stood in similarly high honour with the Poles ; in the tenth 
century the Eussians SAVore on tlieir swords to keep their treaty with Byzantium. 
The old Arabs relate that the Eussians laid a SAVord before every new-born child 
and said, “ I leave thee no property to inherit; thou VA'ilb only have what thou 
winnest with this sword.” The Eussian swords were famous among the Arabs,, 
and the tribe of the Polanes exacted a tribute in swords (unless indeed it Avas> 
money in the shape of swords, sirch as occasionally Avas used in Asia). Herodotus 
tells us of the funeral ceremonies among the Sc3'thians, how they threw up a large- 
mound over the king’s grave, heing eager to make it as large as possible — these 
were the mogile or gomile customary in all Slavonic countries. “The Scythian 
country is poor in timber,” says Herodotus. “ Hemp grows in this country both 
wild and sown, and from it they make cloths ; ” this is still so. “ They never 
bathe their bodies in water ; ” “ they keep) no slaves ; ” this also has usually 
been the case among the Slavs. 

Geography is the foundation of history. And if Herodotus knows little of 
those countries, the explanation lies in the fact that he had only travelled over an 
inconsiderable part of them, while he describes the rest merely from hearsay. 
Scythia for him lay at the foot of high mountains, where the largest rivers rose. 
Ho one could with certainty say what lay to the north of these impassable 
mountains. On the nearer side he pfiaced the homes of the Argippeans (or 
Argimpseans, also Arimpjhccans), who were afterwards fancifully connected with 
the EMpeean Mountains. The geographical position of the Caspian and the- 
Baltic was equallj'- unknoAAm. The region betAveen the Black Sea and that remote- 
Horth could not be correctly delineated; consequently as late as the sixteenth 
century the aurochs of the Horth were depicted in the maps grazing in the^ 
immediate .vicinity of the Black Sea. The name “ Hyperboreans,” Avhich Herodotus, 
gives to that people, shows the vagueness of the picture which the ancients drew 
of the Par North. Sophocles poetically- calls this country “the sources of night.’^ 
Since the Greeks designated the North generally by Boreas (the region of the 
North wind), they could not give to the region beyond any other name than 
“ Hypierborean,” — the land beyond the North ; a proof that they considered it as 
lying outside the range of knowledge. , But if the few facts that Herodotus relates, 
still partly apApAly to the preopfies living there to-day, we may certainly believe in 
the 'continuity of the piopulation of Eastern Europe — taken as a whole, of course — 
from his times down to our OAvn. Only Ave ought not to look, as is usually done,, 
for the primitive Slavs of Eastern Europe in the Sarmatians (whom Herodotus 
transplanted to the Volga), but rather in the Scythians of Herodotus. The most 
recent investigation identifies the Sarmatians with the Alani of the barbarian 
migrations, the lases of the old Eussian chronicles, and the modern Ossetes in 
the Caucasus. We must certainly assume that different races were intetided by 
“Sarmatians” and “Scythians.” But even on the Scythian hypothesis we are 
confronted with difficulties. It is, hoAVever, in any case noteworthy that even 
then Greek customs began to spu'ead among those p^eoples, whom Herodotus pjossibly 
designated by the generic name of Scythians. Not only did the princes many 
Greek brides, but some of them undertook long journeys in order to become 
acquainted with the civilization of Greece. 
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B. The G-EOGRArmcAL Limitations oe the Seraration of Eastern 
Eorote from the West 

Other historians after Herodotus have certaiuly'iuKlertaken to give an account 
of Eastern Europe, but we learn nothing more from them ; at the best they only 
widen our geographical knowledge. It is not until the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies A. D, that more light is thrown upon those-couiitries. We then find in those 
parts two properly constituted states, theHaissian and Polish, together with others 
which were subsequently merged in them. But the most fantastic ideas still pre- 
vail as to the country and people. The stories which Herodotus told about Amazons, 
and bald one-eyed beings with the head of a dog or the feet of a goat, are almost 
all repeated by the, learned pedagogue Adam of Bremen (f c. 1076) and the 
Minorite John de Plano Carpini (f 1252). Eastern Europe as late as the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century was so little kuown to the West that special 
embas.sies were sent to explore it. This seclusion was increa.sed by the develop- 
ment in the Byzantine Empire of a system of politics, religion, and culture which 
soon produced a rival to Borne in the East. In the one empire Latin, in the other 
Greek, was the prevailing language. 

It seemed indeed as if the paths of Poland and Eussia wouid .part; for while 
Poland, subjugated by Germany, joined the Eoman Church and entered the world 
of Western culture, Eussia remained true to Byzantium. Nevertheless the centre 
of gravity of Poland had, in consequence of- a certain natural necessity, shifted 
to the East; the statesmen of this liingdom later turned theii’ faces to the East as 
though drawn by some magnetic influence. The small Polish territory which was 
formed between the Oder and the Vistida soon stretched beyond: the Dnieper. 
That geographical and hardly noticeable dividing line proved stronger than the 
efforts of the nations. The race which passed this line -remained invariably 
inclined towards the centre of the circle into which it had once entered. It made 
little difference that a good part of the outer fringe of Western Europe was occu- 
pied by Slavs: the boundary line separated the Slavonic world into two divisions. 
If any one inquires where Eastern Europe begins, he must be referred to that 
boundary. The relation between these two spheres was usually , such that the 
West attacked the East, because it felt the impulse to prop- gate Western ideas on 
the other side of the frontier. Latins, Germans, or Wester’-, Slavs) all were eager 
to /spread themselves over the East; an overflowing civilization, and energy may 
have urged them toward the East, where every effort :seemed to ; he ■remunerative. 
The East, on the contrary, was mostly concerned with guarding its isolation. Once 
more we shaU . involuntarily he reminded of what Herodotus /said about the 
Scythians :, that they on no account allowed foreign usages to be introduced, but 
jiiit to death all disseminators of Hellenic customs. ■ ’,:N 

, We see from' this case how dependent man is on environment. The great 
expanse of continent which, stretching , eastward from that dividing dine, is bordered 
,; oa,,tlie easb/by the Ural, on the south by the Black Sea, and on the north by the 
Baltic, has special characteristics. While Western Europe is traversed almost 
; everywhete by long and occasionally gigantic mountain chains, nature would seem 
- M the East to have been denied the power to rear such Alpine heights. As we 
; leave the Carpathians,' a' boundless plain, gradually sinking, widens out northward 
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and eastward. It is a self-contained continent, nowhere encroached upon by the 
sea, extending from the rampart of the Carpathians to the Ural Miuintains for 
a distance of almost two thousand miles, and in the other direction from tlie 
Crimean peninsula to the extreme north another two thoinsand miles or more. 
This immense level area is marked out into three great divisions by two slight 
elevations of the country, which .stretch from west to east, and, like ri\'er hanks, 
enclose the plain properly so called. The central pilaiu ri.ses only some three 
hundred to five hundred feet above .sea level, and the two other plains are not 
much higher. The southern elevation, which begins among the Carpathians in the 
Vistula region, and stretching in a baud of several miles’ breadth over Pcjclolia, 
Volhyuia, Clielm, Kiev, and Saratov joins the Ural Mountains, lias an average 
height of fifteen hnudred feet : it only reaches a height of eighteen hundred and 
fifty feet in the Sandomir Erzgebirge on the Lysa Cora (Kahlenberg), where the 
Swiety Krzyz (Holy Cross), the oldest monastery of Poland, is situated. The 
northern ridge, which separates the plains of Poland and Lithuania from the coast 
of the Baltic, and stretches from the Elbe eastward to the sources of the 
Dnieper and the Volga, does not once reach a height of thirteen hundred feet. 
The Ural Mountains, which separate Europe from Asia, ri.se, except in some few 
peaks, only from six hundred to nine hundred feet ; on the European side their 
slope is so gradual tliat the watershed can hardly be distinguished. 

The whole plain of Europe was once the bottom of a sea, and was only drained 
when the water found an outlet partly northward, partly southward. The soil 
contains (apart from a broad band of archaic strata which here lies uppermost) 
mostly later marine deposits, such as clay, marl, chalk, or spongy sandstone, and 
is unique on account of the simplicity of its uiternal structure. The geological 
strata are indeed nowhere tilted but lie everywhere in horizontal layers, and for 
enormous distances produce a uniform soil adapted to uniform cultivation. The 
history of those nations who dwelt there is similar. Everything here bears the 
stamp of uniformity, of the want of variation, of a spirit immutable and persistent, 
of an intellect which is inherently conservative. While in the West one thought 
drove out another, old systems were replaced by new, and men expended their 
energy in different directions, the nations in the East lived for centuries on a few 
ideas, without noticing that these were hahle to decay. If we wished to map out 
the intellectual movement of mankind in Western and Eastern Europe, in the case 
of the latter one or two lines would be sufficient ; but it would be necessary to make 
these long, in order to represent the persistency of the development. 

Where nature is imiform, the human mind finds httle incentive. An endless 
horizon, completely timberless, where the eye of man has no point on which to rest, 
stretches far and wide in the south. Man can move unhindered in every direction 
over this luxuriantly grassy steppe without being seen, hut also without seeing any- 
thing. Here was the arena of the nomads. Here arose the Ukraine with its free 
Cossack life, the life of deserters. When once a man had escaped to the steppe no 
trace of him could be discovered. Stretched out in the grass or cowering in the reeds, 
the Cossack lay in wait for^ the Tartars ; he crawled with his face to the ground 
and listened, to detect the tramp of a horse or the approach of a hostile troop. 
The foes were often only a few paces apart from each other without suspecting it. 
Except for the boundless iwairie, the man saw only the firmament of heaven aliove 
him. There was thus nothing left for him hub to absorb himself into his own 
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individuality. No people in the world can compare with that of Little Eusfsia in 
the number of its poets. The Dumy, those long melancholy, plaintive monologues 
and recitatives, could only he produced in this steppe. The poets lament and con- 
verse with the wind, the stars, or with the birds. Nature was the real poet, man 
merely her interpreter. But these interminable thoughts ended by lulling his 
intellect to sleep. No one could reflect here on the most weighty questions of 
manldnd, and from want of stone and timber no civilization could arise of itself, 
Sandy and salt steppes, where vegetable life almost ceases, stretch towards the 
southeast. Caravans came from distant parts, to extract the valuable salt from the 
dried-up salt lakes and to trade in it. Their promoters (czzimahj) travelled in com- 
panies the whole summer long as far as the Don and the Caspian Sea, always 
ready to flght and face any dangers. Their exploits were glorified in song. 

This monotonous waste was only varied by the rivers, especially the Dnieper, 
which Herodotus had already declared to be. the most useful stream in the world, 
next to the Nile. Popular poetry especially sang its praises. Orchards and small 
woods, a surprising sight in this dreary waste, were found in the deeply cut channels 
of these rivers ; no wonder they were the theme of song 1 

Those interminable plains, extending into Asia, produced one peculiarity, which 
left its stamp on the history of the Eastern European as well as on the Western 
Asiatic nations ; here, and here only, must have been the original home of the 
horse. So far as our information reaches, the horse here was always the most 
important domestic animal and the traest friend of man. If we read the accounts 
of the Scythians, in Herodotus, those of the Sarmatians in Ovid, or the earliest 
descriptions of the Slavs and Lithuauian-s, we always find man accompanied by the 
horse. This was the true Paradise for nomad horsemen. Here the kumiss (mare’s 
milk) was drunk and horseflesh eaten, as at the present day ; and only recently the 
horse has been found here in its wild state. Th 0 . hor.se was held sacred by these 
, hordes ; indeed we can detect, even within historical times, some traces of the wor- 
ship of the Iiorse. By the Southerners the horse was consecrated to the gods, and 
similarly it was worshipped in temples by the northern Slavs. The subject of eveiy 
; , second or third song is the horse. . 

The south of Eastern Europe seems in earlier times to have been mainly occu: 
pied by Turkish kibes from CeutraT Asia. These were the first who undertook 
; expeditions to Europe in search of lauds to conquer; who gave the first impulse to 
the barbarian migrations, and sometimes foimded empires only because they 
were, as horsemen, superior to others in the art of war. The use of cavalry , in 
Europe is thus in the la.st resort to be traced to those Turks. ' The Slavs designate 
.yarious objects connected with riding by expressions of Turkish' origin. It was 
: . from these nations that the peoples of the' West first learnt the use of stirrups. 

,, iUmost the, whole steppe zone in the south of Eastern Europe lies to the south 
: of the elevation which traverses the country from the Garpathians to the Volga. 

; : . N orth of, that, , wh ere the real plains ' stretch : out, the country is quite different, - 
Eorests predominate there, and a fertile soil, covered with a layer thirteen to 
, sixteen feet thick, of black earth, extends over some five hundred thousand square 
q ^ miles.^ Here we have the cradle of the Eussian State. The country was covered 
ynih. iminense forests of deciduous trees; the pines and firs do not begin before 
the frontier of Siberia is reached. The forests 'were the homes of foxes, bears, 
sables, arid ■^olveSj.Nvhyso skins formed the most important article of trade. For a ‘ 
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long period up to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and sometimes even later, 
the taxes were paid in skins. The life which the inhabitants led in these regions 
was harder and more hazardous. But the chase is the training school for the bat- 
tlefield. The Eussian of the forests conquered the Eussian of the steppes. 

Further to the north the country begins to be better watered. The rivers rise 
here; there are innumerable lakes, until in Finland, “the land of the thousand 
lakes,” they influence the the plant growth, the climate, and the whole life of the 
people. The country retains this character further to the west, towards the Vistula 
and the Oder. No change could be greater from the treeless and waterless steppes 
of the south ; , all sorts of obstacles are thrown across the path of man in the north 
through the lakes and rivers. When Eing Sigismuud I of Poland on one occa- 
sion marched with his army twenty-five leagues from Orsza to Smolenski, three 
hundred and forty bridges had to be built across swamps, lakes, and rivers. Here 
civilization had only with difficulty . been able to take root; change and variety 
alone rouse the human intellect to action. 

In the northeast the Tundra spreads over a surface of half a million square 
miles'; this is a swampy moor, covered with a deuse carpet of mosses and lichens 
and with ground-ice, which even in summer melts at most to the depth of a foot, 
so that it can even then be crossed in sledges. On the other hand the country in 
the west, in the well-watered district of the Bug and the Vistula, is remarkably 
fertile. Broad plains, covered with forests, take the place here of the hills. The 
Vistula flows there through a wide valley, whose borders are not always traceable, 
in a placid stream toward tlie north. At Modlin it first approaches the northern 
elevation. Here, in Great Poland, lies the cradle of the Polish State. West 
of the Vistula the fertile upland regions of the old Polish, voivodships Eawa, 
Lenczyca, Ivalisz, Posen, Gneseu, Knjavia stretch out as far as the Oder and the 
Elbe. ' Here are some lakes round which the oldest Polish folk-tales cluster. Since 
the Polish territory is not divided from Eussia by any natural line, tbe history of 
these empires often blends. If the frontiers were not defined by nature, the two 
neighbours had often to fight about the boundary. After tbe tenth century, at one 
time the Eussian prince took a piece of territory from the Polish monarch, at another 
-he was deprived of some of his own. It seemed that the great plain could toler- 
ate the existence of one state, but not of two, in contrast to the west and the 
south, where the strongly marked configuration of the country or the numei'(:)u.s 
peninsulas and islands favoured the development of several states close to each 
other, This is the characteristic difference between Western and Eastern Europe. 

0 , Points of Eesemelance and Diffeeenoe between Eussia and Poland 

The Eussian Empire arose almost in the middle of tire East European plain, 
somewhere in the region of tbe watershed. North of it stretched away the dreary 
waste, south of it lay the limitless steppe. Eussia, thus enclosed by two harriers 
to ill! culture, remained for a long time separated from the Western Civilization and 
unknown to it, a world apart. One waterway alone, that of the Dnieper, led 
across it. The centre of gravity of Eussia sooner or later inevitably rested on this 
great waterway. “Kiev shall become the mother of all Eussian towns,” said the 
Eussian prince who transferred his court to that place. 
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At that time certainly there were no practicable routes in the country except 
the rive, vs. The Ihtssian roads had long since become impassable. It was not 
until the reign of Alexander I that lughroads were coustnicted ; hut the work 
ju-ogressed so slowly that Ihissia, even in 1896, hardlj" X)os.sessed twelve thousand 
versts of them. Only in those countries where civilization reaches a liigh level, as, 
for example, in the Persian or Konian Emjhre, is atteutiou given to the formation of 
a good network of roads, which in itself again promotes the spread of imperialistic 
ideas. Waterways were, therefore, the most important means of intercourse in 
Eussia, e.spooially since out of the entire leugtli of the Eus.siau riveirs some one 
hundred thousand versts, more than a third, and in the earliest tiine.s certainly a 
half, was navigable. The farther we go back in history, the more dependent do 
we find the nations upon the rivers. They were called after the rivers ; the stream 
bore them on its surface, and determined the constitution of their states. Hardly 
had the Pmssian Empire removed its centre to the Dnieper, when its fleet appeared 
in the Black Sea and before Bvzantium. With this the second era of Eu.ssian 


history opened. It i.s called the Kievan or Byzantine era, after the results ; we give 





it the name of the Dnieper age, after the cause of all the phenomena which then, 
came to light. The Dnieper swept the Eussians irresistibly southwards ; it brought 
to them the Byzantine culture aud the Christian faith, and so linked them with 
the Old World. Eightly, therefore, the song told of " Dnieper,, most lordly of 
rivers.” The Dnieper was a god to the Eussians, as other rivers to other nations. 
Then the Dnieper route was barred by the Tartars. Eussia became once more an 
inland state cut off from the rest of the world; it needed to be rediscovered. No 
course was left it for all that time except to expand over the boundless plain. 
This colonisation forms the chief chapters of Eussiau history, and it has lasted 
down to the present da)u The Slavonic, unlike the Latin and Teutonic civili- 
zations, has rarely been diffused by alien converts. Its own children have always 
been its pioneers. Thus the Eussian Empire was self-developed, aud became a 
world-empire before its period of colonisation was ended. 

The historical development of Poland was not less influenced by nature. The 
Polish races occupied the districts watered by the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula. And 
here again the rivers determined the course of their history, The waterway of 
the Vistula impelled them to the Baltic Sea. But along, the broad aud barely 
accessible coast other tribes were already settled, who barred the way of the Poles 
to the sea. In the opening years of the eleventh centnry, therefore, the struggle 
for its possession began, and in the twelfth century Pomerania was finally con- 
cpiered by Boleslav III. But Poland then expanded along the coast toward the 
east, and gained Lithuania and Livonia. Poland beoame a Baltic power. A 
brisk trade was. soon developed on the Vistula. Dantsic; became the first seaport 
of Poland. The necessity was then seen of shifting: .the capital nearer to the sea; 
Warsaw was chosen for it. The result of aE this was that Poland entered into 
alliance with Lithuania, the second Baltic power; .and then with Sweden. The 
royal houses of Lithuania and Sweden 'came to the throne of Poland. 

■: . : It seemed then as. if Poland would continue to .expand northwards ; but that 
was :Only a passing phase. ■ Poland had, however, hardly taken possession of the 
, Baltic , when, being intensely ■ attracted by the eastern:' plain, she tried to expand 
‘in the ports to which she had constantly directed hkv eyes since the eleventh 
century ; only she had heop hindered in this often by that other duty. Thus 
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Knssia and Poland met in their objects. But Poland seemed to have come 
forward at the command of Western Europe ; Poland shared the impulse to 
advance victoriously upon the East. From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
Poland had distinctly the more favourable position. 

Eussia meanwhile fell behind in development. During the Tartar sovereignty 
it was obliged to surrender even Kiev, and its princes planted their home in 
Sus(z)dal, Vladimir, and afterwards in Moscow. A severer climate, a gloomy 
and partially impenetrable zone of forests, rendered it difficult for the Tartars to 
approach them or reside there. In reality the Tartars were defeated; the northern 
climate vanquished the southern. But Moscow lies near the sources of the 
Volga, and so soon as the Eussian princes felt themselves at home there and 
acquired power, they were able to resume from thence the struggle against the 
Tartars. The first great step which Eussia took on the path of conquest was 
the annihilation of the Tartar principalities of Kasan and Astrachan. The Volga 
now decided the fate of the State. The surpa.ssing size of this river and its 
system helped to secure the superiority of Moscow over her neighbours, the lake 
region, the district of Novgorod, White Eussia, and Little Eussia. The Volga 
brought the Eussiaiis nearer the Asiatics, so that Eussia began to he Orientalised. 
This is called the Moscow era; we propose to call it the Volga era. It is also the 
Asiatic era. Eussia came into touch with the Caucasus and the Transcaspian 
regions. Even then it included the greater part of the East European plain ; it 
was powerful, and courted by Western Europe for different political plans. But 
it was still a continental power, and, as such, it was unknown to the Western 
world in comparison with Poland, which, having long had access to the sea, 
shared in Western civilization. Then in Eussia, too, there awoke an intense 
longing for the possession of a seaboard; the effort to reach the outside from the 
centre. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries deliberations were often held at the 
Eussian court whether an advance should be made toward the North Sea or 
the Black Sea. In the latter case the Tartars and Turks, in the former Poland 
and Sweden, were the rivals to be ousted. Turkey was then at the zenith of her 
power; , Prussia could not yet measirre forces with her, especially since the 
southern steppe presented no inconsiderable difficulties. The decision, therefore, 
fell on a movement northwards, and their followed long years of contest with 
Poland and Sweden for the Baltic. In the seventeenth century an advance was 
attempted against the south, but the forward movement was soon checked. The 
overthrow of Poland and the battle of Poltawa decided the contest in tire north 
in favour of Eussia, which after 1703 maintained a firm footing on the Baltic Sea. 
If the Eussian Empire, corresponding to the direction of the Dnieper, had formerly 
faced southward, it now turned its face toward the north. The Baltic became 
a Eussian lake. Eussia was now compelled to shift her centre of gravity thither. 
Kiev and Moscow lay at too great a distance from the coast, and might in the 
future prove hindrances. Peter the Great himself solved the problem by the 
founding of St. Petersburg. Eussia now rested her full weight on the Baltic Sea. 
The war with Poland and Sweden became a political necessity and ended in tire 
destruction of both. Eussia remained the only great power in Eastern Europe. 
It was now only a question of time and her hand would he stretched out over 
the Black Sea. The larger and better part of Eussia inclined toward the south. 
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Its past history lay there also. Eussia conquered the Black Sea in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries after long and bloody war.s and many reverses. It then 
expanded without encounter-iug opopo.sition, from the Carpathians to the Ural range 
and the Caspian, from the Worth Cape to the Caucasus. 

The East European xdain is connected on the west with the Germanic lowlands 
by the Polish territory, and on the southeast with the plain of Turauia and Siberia 
by a gap in the southern Ural. At that point the llusso-Polish world was forced 
into contact \sdth the Germanic nations on the one side, and with the Asiatic on 
the other. Mongolian hordes came to Europe througli the Asiatic door, and Eussia 
was conquered by the Asiatics, while Poland was subjugated by the Germanic 
people. r>ut when Eussia was strong enough to crush the Tartars, nature laid no- 
obstacles in the path of her advance toward Asia. Even in the sixteenth century 
the Eussians crossed the Ural Mountains, and gradually poured over the northern 
Asiatic plain as far as the Pacific. Europe had heguu to colonise Asia. 

The main requisite for prrogress in civilization is tradition. But the .suitable 
material for the creation as well as the continuance of a lasting civilization, the 
stone for buildings and for inscriptions, was wanting in the north. Ancient Baby- 
lonia had indeed contrived entirely to coinpeusate for tlie deficiency of stone and 
timber by putting its clay to a use which is found throughout Nearer Asia ; its brick 
buildings and clay cylinders have survived in quite considerable remains. In the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean the hardest granite, the finest marble, por- 
phyry, and other rare stones were found in abundance. The creations of man’s 
genius in that material lasted for centuries. That which had once been produced 
could be transmitted to the latest generations. On the broad plain of East Europe, ' 
however, but little stone is found, and that only on its extreme limits; nor is; it, 
easy to obtain, since the surface is level. One particular part of the country is , 
destitute of wood ; but on the whole the soil is wooded and well watered. , .Man, ' 
therefore, employed wood to satisfy his creative desires. He lived in holloy^ltree- 
truuks or in lakes and swamps. He created his objects of art out of wood : heyer 
’ very numerous, they decayed with the timber. The culture had therefore eontinu- 
alLy to be recreated, for there was no tradition. Wliile in the north whole locqli- , 
ties disappeared without a trace, in the south even solitary houses survived, since 
they were: built of stone. The stone culture, to which any and every aspiration 
and generalisation was possible, conquered the wood culture; Culture only took 
. real hold on the country later, when even in the north stone was used in:prefer- 
ence to ■^voodi It was still possible to have intellectual intereom’se with the past, 
.and progress yyith it. 

The climatic conditions of Eastern Europe were not at this time .favoiu’ahle to ; 
any develppinent of culture. The differences of climate ■which prevail there and far 
into Central Siberia are so great that only an organised agricultural system can he; 
cariled out. l?astern Europe suffers as a whole from drought. The Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea are of little importance, in this matter ; .the only rain-hringhig, 
winds are the west, and they lose their moisture on the -way and, reach, in fact, only 
to the Ob. Eussia therefore suffers not infrequently from had harvests, and these 
, kring typhu.s, plague, and pthef diseases in their train. But only in the past was 
marv greatly dependent on natrrre ; now, when he has learnt to rule nature, conditions 
often ore re'versecl. That very Elimitable plain, where man was solitary hut for the 
wild beasts, wiy, actn^ly’ promote intercourse as his codtrol of natural forces and 
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materials increases. In fact, from a more complete system of agriculture and care- 
fully planned irrigation, the arid soil can he transformed into a paradise. In that 
boundless steppe, wliicli men once entered with a shudder, medical establishnmnts 
have been founded, since the air of the steppe is said to be as excellent as .sea-air. 
Ilailway.s, telegraphic systems, wireless and otlrers, and the telephone have greatly 
changed all the conditions of life, and made man more independent of nature. But 
even if the differences are still more equalised and the contrasts between people 
and people, country and coimtiy, are softened, they will never disappear. Only tlie 
stream of civilization will flow more evenly. The peoples of the world, never 
completely separated even under the simplest conditions, ^vill no longer he able 
to stand aloof from each other. Intercourse is the parent of all culture. 

In the age, indeed, when man was more or le.ss a brute beast, he was entirely 
dependent on nature. Gradually he shook off her chains and learnt actually to 
rule her, until in the end he rises superior to any obstacles which she may put in 
his way. From tire moment when lie threw a skin over his body as a protection 
again, st the cold, he wa.s no longer a mere animal; he counteracted the climatic 
differences, and thu.s was able to conquer and inhabit a wider expanse. 

Many other influences besides tlie soil affect the development of man; and the 
special qualities of each nation play a very important part in this, although it is 
a difficult matter accurately to determine tlie racial peculiarities of past genera- 
tions. Every nation ha,9 its own particular ideas and aims, and brings with it 
some fragment of civilization. How, then, has this dowry been enlarged under- 
new conditions of life ? This is an almost unanswerable question. Besides this, 
the development of one nation depends on its intercourse with another, Its 
history is, therefore, the product of many agencies. 


2. THE PEOPLES OF EASTERN EUROPE IN THE EARLY 

SLAVONIC AGE 

A . The Eaelie,st Indications of Ru,ssians and Poles 

Numerolls tribes have inhabited the regions where later the empires of Poland 
and Russia arose. The “Geographiis Baw-arus” (Bavarian Geographer) in the 
ninth century, the “ Russian Chronicle” of the so-called Nestor (f 1115) at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and others cite the names of many tribes. The 
following are named : Nortabtrezi, Vilci, Betheiiici, Morizani, Hehfeldi, Surbi, 
Talaminci, Marliarii, Affilgarii, Osterabtrezi (= Abodrites in Branicewo ; cf. p. 325), 
Miloxi, Phesnuzi, Thadesi, Glopeani, Zvireani, Busani, Sittici, Stadici, Sebbirozi, 
ITulizi (in the angle between the Dniester, the Danube, and the Pontus), Nerivani 
(on tlie Narev), Attorozi (on the Dniester), Willerozi, Zabrozi, Zuetalici, Aturezani, 
Chozirozi, Lendiei, Tlm,snezi, Zerivani (Severane, between Desna and Sem), Pri,ssani, 
Velunzani, Bruzi, Vizunbeire, Cazari, Ruzzi, Eorsderes, Liudi, Fresiti, Seravioi, 
Luoolanes, ITngares, Vislanes, Sleenzanes, Lunsici, Dadosesani, Milzani, Besunzani, 
Verizanes, Fraganso, Lupiglaa, Opolini, Golensizi. Partly these names, partly 
others, are mentioned by Nestor; for example, Dulebi (on the Bug), Sloveni (near 
■Novgorod), Drevlani, Tiverci (on the Dniester), Dregowici (between Pripet and 
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Dwina), Tiadiraici, Vjatici, Polani, Jvriwici (round Smolensk). At the present day 
we are not in a position either to give the homes of all the.se trihe.s, or to deter- 
mme whether they were really Slavs. The names , prove little. Thej' are derived 
partly from the rivers on which the.se tribes dwelt, partly from their chief towns ; 
and only a small number are formed after the names of tribal leaders or ancestors, 
as Radimioi, from Eadim ; the latter only can we confidently assert to have been 
Slavonic tribes. 

Legends were later formed among the Sla\".s, which told of three brotliers, Lech, 
Eus, and Ceeh, said to have been the founders of three great nations, the Eussians, 
Lechs (Laches, Lechite.s = Pole.s), and Cecil, s. In reality, however, the matter stood 
otherwise. The Slavonic tribes lived independently of each other. In the course 
of time one tribe (as happened once in the case of the Eoinans) succeeded in 
extending its dominion over otherfs, which then adopted its name; The tribe 
which gave its name to the others need not have been entirely Slavonic ; thus the 
Bulgarians, although of Turkish stock, have become Slavonicised, and have now 
given their name to the subjugated Slavs (p. 329). The same thing may in the end 
have been the case with Eus, Lech, and Cech. P. J. safafik (Shafarik), assumes 
from the name of the Cechs that it originally belonged only to a head tribe which 
had surpassed and eclip.sed by its numbers and valour all the other tribes of 
Bohemia (thus the Sedlioanian.s, Lucaniaus, Dasena, Lutomerici, and PSov, the 
Dudlebiaus and otliers). What, then, is the origin of the names Rus alid Lacli 
(Pole) 1 The point has been much discussed among Slavonic and Geimaa scholars. 
The "Eussian Chronicle” relates that about the year 859 Varagians (iii;.Gld Ens- 
siau Varjag, plural Varjazi ; Byzantine Bdpa'y'^oL) ruled the north Eussian Slavs, but 
had been subsequently driven out. When quarrels broke out between the Eussians, 
they sent an embassy over the sea to the Varagians and asked them to rule over 
them once more. Three brothers, R(j)urik, Sineus (Old ISTorse Siguiutr), and 
Truvor, of the Varagiau tribe of the Euotsi (Rotsi ; Finnish name for Sweden), 
came to the Slavs, and took up their abode in Old Ladoga, Isborsk, and Bje(e)lo- 
sersk. From Rurik, the eldest, was descended the Eussian princely house of the 
Eurikovitcli, which is said to have ruled Russia until tlie end of the sixteenth 
century. The same chronicle also asserts that the whole df Novgorod was called 
Eosland, or Russia, from the family of those Eotses. This “Norman” or “Vara-, 
gian” view has found ardent champions among modert(j,%iters (E. Kunik, AV. 

. Thomsen, among others). As a matter of fact the old Eitsdian princes were aUied 
with the Varagians, and AAragian soldiers served in the Eussian Empire. More 
than a hundred Scandinavian names are found in very' early records ; in fact the 
names of the rapids in the Dnieper, the oklA^aragian way to B 3 >-zautium, have been 
declared to be Scandinavian. The opinion is, howeverphardly tenable in all its 
points. It wilLbe preferable, in answering this quesitioh, to treat some portions 
of it separateljy such as, for instance, the rule of the, Norman dynasty and the 
-name Eus. ‘ : A 

Some intimate relations . between the Novgoroclians, who formed the germ of 
. the, Eussian State, and the Scandinavians (Sweden) — possibly also thes summoning 
.^xpfdiurik—- cannot. be denied; but it is questionable whether also-the name “Eus” 
is derived from them. The Slavonic tribes round Kiev and the south of Russia, 
where later the real centre, of .Enssia lay, bore from time immemorial the name of 
, “ Eussiai\s.” Finally, 'apsd.this vjbnld be the best argument against the theory, the 
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kingdom, which admittedly must have existed there before the Northmen were 
summoned, must have also borne a name, and a kingdom, except through conquest, 
seldom changes its name. The south was known to the Arabs as “ llus.sia,” and 
the Black Sea was simply termed the Kussian Sea (as, for inistance, in Nestor and 
Mas'udi), at a (.ime when the Varagian princes were hardly yet familiar with the 
people of Kiev. We ought at all events not to forget that “ Ros ” may have been 
known in Byzantium as merchants even before 840, as is clear from a report of 
Bi.shop Prudentius of Troyes and from contemporary Arab accounts.- The name 
probably had been transferred to the whole of Russia by Byzantines (Georgios 
Mouachos, surnamed Haiuartolos, among others), who called the tribes in the 
south of Russia “ Eos.” J. Marquart recalls the Caucasian Tiros, who appear in 
the “ Ecclesiastical History ” of Zacharias Rhetor, though certainly in a somewhat 
legendary setting, and connects these (Gautes from East Gotland?), with tire 
Herulians, who were once settled on the northern coast of the Black Sea, that is 
to say, with the Rosomoues, who were subjugated once by the East-Goth Ermauarik. 
As a matter of fact, after the defeat of 512 inflicted by the Lombards a part of the 
Tleridians went back to Sweden and settled there near the Gautes, so that the 
otherwise astonishing familiarity of the northern Vikings with .South Russia and 
the waterway of the Volga is no longer surprising. Marquart assumes, therefore, 
that the form “Ros” ('Pws, Syrian Tiros) had been retained for centuries in the 
vicinity of the Moeotis, and at the opening of the ninth century was transferred to 
the Swedish merchants and pirates, who came from the north and were certainly 
closely akin to the Herulians. 

The meaning of the names “Pole” and “Each” is equally obscure. While 
the name “ Polani ” may be Slavonic, the name “ Each ” or “ Leclr ” seems to he of 
foreign origin. Some persons have, as in the ease of the name “ Eus,” looked for a 
Scandinavian etymology and understood northern conquerors by the Lechs. But in 
this connection they have overlooked the fact that Great Poland, the real mother 
country, has never been called “Lachia” or “ Lechia,” but only the Cracow district, 
and from it North Poland. The name “ Each,” “Lech,” “ Lechi ” is connected with 
the names “Walch,” “ Wlach,”“ Walach,”“ Wiilsch,” and is indisputably of southern 
origin. Even at the present day the Slavs call the Italians Wlochy (Polish) or Lachy 
(Slavonic), and the Roumanians Walachy, Wolosza (cf. p. 353). . To this group also 
belongs the name “Each,” which the Poles have received from the Russians. If we 
consider that Bulgarians and Croatians were equally called Wlachs, and that the 
southern races in the East Roman Empire were designated even by Teutons as 
Wlachs, Eachs, or Welsch, we may conclude that the Lachs brouglit the name 
“Lachy” with them from the south. The Polish are still at the present day called 
lengyd even by the Magyars. The Russian Chronicle also states that the Poles came 
thither from the Danube — of course only the people of Little Poland are to be 
understood by this. Blach (Middle High German) means black ; according to this 
the fair northerners had given their southern neighbours the name of “ black.” The 
Russian tribes, which were close neighbours to the district of Southern or Little 
Poland (Cracow), called only the Little Poles “Lachy”; the designation was only 
gradually transferred to Northern or Great Poland. ^ Even in official documents the 
“ country of Cracow ” right up to the fourteenth century never bears the name of 
Poland. On the other hand, Posen and Gnesen, the Polish mother-country, was 
always called Polonia, which title was then extended to South Poland, that is to 
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say, the subsequently conquered Cracow. Since this name was used officially, it 
superseded ail others, and throughout Europe the kingdom was finally called 
Poland. 

B. The Non-Slavs of Old Russia 





(a) The LiiMianians. — History finds the Lithuanian tribes settled on the 
shore of the Raltic between the Vistula and Dwina, and southwards as far as the 
middle stream of the Bug. In one place only their frontier touches the Finnish 
Livonians, otherwise they are wedged between Slavonic peoples. They divided 
into the following tribes in the tenth century. The Wends were settled- at the 
mouth of the Dwina, the Letts (Letigala) on the right bank of the Dwina, bordering 
on the Livonians ; on the left bank of the Dwina were the tribes of thebSeingala 
(Semgallans) and the Zeloues (Selones) ; the Kurland peninsula was oeCupied by 
the Korses or Ivur(on)es. The Sumdiuians (Sinud) and the Lithuanians dwelt on 
the Niemen ; west of these, between Niemen and Vistula, were settled the eleven 
Prussian tribes; in the southwest the Yatviugs.^ Since the duty of the Smudinians 
and Lithuanians who dwelt in the centre of the whole system was to' fight for the 
national freedom, and first of all to found a larger kingdom (“ Lithuania ; all 
these tribes were finally called Lithuanians. Here again was an instance of the 
name of a part being transferred to the whole. 

These tribes, however, formed one nation only in the ethnographical sense; 
in other respects they lived as separate clans. As early as the thirteenth century 
Lithuanian leaders or tribal elders are mentioned ; they exercised authority only 
oyer small districts, and were styled “Rikys” {Rex) by the Prussians, and "Kuni- 
gas” by the Lithuaniams. It was not until the danger of foreign subiugation 
threatened them all that they united more or less voluntarily into one state. 

; The Lithuanians were the last of aU the Europeans to"" adopt Christianity; 
temporarily converted in 1387, 'they relapsed, and were again converted in the 
fifteenth; "century. Owing to this we have full accounts of their pagair customs. 

- We find aniong them three- chief deities, similar to the Indian TrwitrHi [Y 0 I.TI, 
p. 3(37) and: the later Greek Tritheism. The place of Zens was taken in their creed 
hy Perkunas (SlavouiCjjjmTO, thunder ; cf. p. 76), repre.sented as a strong man hold- 
ing a stone hammer or arrow in his hand ; Atrimpos, who was conceived in the 
shape of a sea-serpent twined into a circle, corresj>onded to Poseidon, while Poklav 
: (Slavonic, yWrlo), a greyrhearded, pale-faced old man, with his head swathed in 
j linen,. ;Was regarded as the god of the Lower World. Besides these, the sun, 
:!;AlQQn,,;stars, animals, hirdsj snakes,, and even frogs were worshipped. The sun-god 
;i,:Ilad;;7ai’ious,..nameSj. for nsamplejNctoarus (Slavonic, iSittaro/i.) ; the moon goddess 

top Corner of “thie mops illuatrating the history of 


While in Poland, with the possible exception of the Yatvings, there were 
nothing hut Slavonic tribes, the territory of Russia was originally inhabited by 
several peoples of a different race; in the north close to the Baltic Sea the 
Lithuanians, and further to the northeast the Fins, on the Volga the Bulgarians, 
and in the south the Khazars, without taking into account the smaller tribes and 
the later immigrants. Of the above-mentioned the Lithuanians and the Fins 
alone have in some degree preserved their individuality. 
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was called Lajma; the rain-deity, Letuwanis. The whole realm of nature was 
animated by good and evil divine beings, on which the life of man was dependent 
at every turn and step. Among such we find the deities Lei and Lado, who were 
also known to the Slavs, then Eagutis, the deity of joy and marriage, Letuwa, the 
deity of happiness, also Audaj, Diweriks, Mjedjej, Nadjej, and Telawelda. Besides 
the sun, fire was held in, great veneration. The eternal fire of znicz (sriic), which 
was under the protection of the goddess. Praurima, burnt in the temple of Perkunas 
in front of his image. There were sacred lakes and groves, as among the Gi’ceks 
and the Eomans. The affinity of the Lithuanian with the Slavonic and Germanic 
religion proves that these nation.s formerly lived together. But when we discover 
that the Lithuanians, like the Teutons, worshipped the god of thunder, whose 
sacred tree was the oak, and whose temples stood in oak groves, we realise how 
hard it is to single out the genuinely Lithimuiau element. The chief shrine of 
Perkunas was situated somewhere near Eomowo in Prussia. But when Prussia 
was conquered by the Poles it was removed into the interior, to the confluence of 
the Dubissa and Niemeu, and further east to the WEija, in the direction of 
Kernowo, and lastly to Wilna. 

The sacerdotal system was highly developed. The high priest, who had his 
seat at the chief sanctuary, was called Krywe-Kiywejto. Subordinate to him were 
all the priests, male and female (Wajdelotes), whose principal occupation was to 
offer sacrifices. A higher grade among them was formed by the Krewy, to whom 
were intrusted the superiuteadeuce and care of the temple ; their badge was a 
stick of peculiar shape. A life of chastity was obligatory on them. The power of 
the head priest, Krywe-Krywejto e.xteuded over every tribe. High and low bowed 
before his sign, wliich he sent by his Wajdelotes. One-third part of the booty 
taken in war belonged to him. Ample sacrifices were made to the Lithuanian gods, 
mostly animals, occasionally prisoners of war. Thej^ were always burnt-offerings. 
The old Krywe-Krywejto himself, like other old men also, is said not infre- 
quently to have mounted the pyre, — so strongly was the prevailing belief in the 
pDurifying, power of fire. The priests also, in default of every sort of political gov- 
ernment, disseminated public order and civilization, the Krywe-Krywejto being as 
it were, the head chieftain of all the tribe. Even among the above-mentioned 
Kimigas we must only imagine to ourselves priests. A proof that the same system 
obtained among the Slavs and Teutons is afforded by the word kimigas (kuning = 
king), which among the Slavs denotes both prince and piie,st; knjaz (prince), knez 
(Czechish = priest), or in Polish ksiadz (prie.st), and ksiaze (prince). The priests 
were in possession of a metliod of writing. The chronicler of the Teutonic Order, 
Peter of Dusburg (c. 1326), asserts that writing was unknown to the Lithuanians; 
hut this can only be true of the common people. Traces of a secret writing have 
been found. The Euuic characters were probably familiar to all the northern 
peoples, — Slavs, Teutons, Lithuanians, and Fins. 

If Lithuania had not encountered any obstacles in its expansion, a theocratic 
monarchy would probably have been formed there. External clangers led to the 
severance of the spiritual from the military power, and thus to the development of 
a secular government. The legend was cuiTcnt among the people that Widemub 
~ perhaps connected with the lawgiver Odin, common to all Germanic trihe.s — 
had laid the foundation of a social and political organisation. Family life was 
dependent on the priestSj who administered justice according to ancient custom. 
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Peter of Dusberg relates that the Lithuaihaus held meetings in sacred places. 
They occupied tlieir time in agriculture and cattle-breeduig, drank mares’ milk, and 
were skilled iu brewing' beer (alus) and mead. Eich men drank from horns, poor 
men from wooden cups. Autumn was a season of mirth in the villages. Guests 
were treated with especial attention, hospitably entertained, and not dismissed until 
tliey were drunk. The Lithuanians learnt the art of Avar hy necessity. They 
fought with bow and arrow, sword and lance, and also with hattle-axe and sling. 
The oldest weapon was an oaken club. The gods Avere consulted before every 
campaigu. Clad in the skins of aurochs aud bears, with caps (ncromka) on their 
heads, they marched to battle amid the flare of trumpets, sometimes on foot, some- 
times mounted. On their military standards were depicted figure, s of deities, and 
men with hears’ heads, or two Avreaths, blue and yelloAV ; the galloping horseman 
who first appears in the coat of anus of Lithuania proper was ultimately adopted 
by the whole race. They contrived to cross the rivers iu boats made of the hides 
of aurochs, or by holding on to the tails of their horses, as Ave are told the Hunga- 
rians and Tartars did. The home-coming warriors, if victors, were received by the 
women and girls with dance and song, hut were treated with contempt after a 
defeat, Avhile fugitives Avere punished by death. The Lithuanians also believed 
in a life after death. They equipped the dead man with all that he had rec|uired 
on earth, — weapons, ornaments, aud clothes, horses, hawks, slaves, and wives. 
They were then all burnt, and their ashes laid in the grave. A funeral feast was 
held in commemoration. 

(6) The Fins, Bulgarians, and Khazars. — The Fins occupied originally the 
entire north of modern Russia. Tlieir various tribes were settled as easterly neigh- 
bours of the Lithuanians between the White Sea, the Ural, aud the, Volga, The 
river Dwina can be roughly regarded as the boundary between Lithuanians and 
Fins, although some Lithuanians were to be found on the right hank of the 
Dwina. On the shores of the Baltic were settled the Livonians and the E,stho- 
uiaus, who still survive in Livonia and Esthonia. Besides these chief tribes, Wesses 
or Besses, Meren, Muromians, Tcheremisses, Jamen, MordAviheii, Tchudeu, Per- 
miaus, aud others are mentioned in the Russian chronicles ; they Avere settled more 
to the south, and were called Tchuden by the Slavs. Here onceTay the Finnish 
kingdom of Biarmia, probably the modern Perm. We possess, very scanty infor- 
mation, derived from the Scandinavian Vikings who made their: way there, about 
this kingdom so famous in’ northern legends. At the time .of' Alfred the Great 
Ot(t)er was .the first to come into these regions, then Wulstan, In the days of Olaf 
the Holy (1026) the Vikings Karli and Torer Hnnd followed. iThey professed to he 
, merchants, brought furs, aud then apparently withdrew, in order to lull the suspi- 
cions of tbe inhabitants. Iu reality, however, they were preparing for a raid, 
which Torer conducted, as an expert in Finnish magic. Their goal was the tombs 
of the Biarmians and the temple of their chief god Jumala. Harking, their path 
by stripping the bark from the trees, they reached the meadow Avhere the temple 
stood, surrounded by a high AV,ooden paling; the guardians had (gone away. The 
" Vikings dug up the sepulchral mounds and .found a quantity of gold. There 
:;:::Stood,: in, the temple an image of Jumala, on whose knees was placed a plate filled 
;;,|y?,ifch .goldqA . Earli,. however, struck off the head of the idol, 

in order to seize its golden necklace. The guards rushed up at the noise, blew 
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tlieir horns, and the Vikings esoaped their pursuers with difficulty. Tins is almost 
the only account we have of Finnish Biarmia. Its history is then merged in that 
of Kovgorod. The Finnish tribes coirld not resist the advance of the Slavs. The 
Esthonians alone were able to maintain their nationality. Morclviiiulc princes are 
mentioned by the Eussian chroniclers even in the fourteenth century. The Fins, 
especially the Permians, carried on a modest trade ; they were glad to trdee sabres 
from Mohammedan countries in exchange for furs. They also engaged in agri- 
culture. Their religion resembled the Lithuanian. The Fins also were- widely 
■famed as soothsayers and magicians. This ice-bound country was otherwise 
little known or explored. Kaswini (f 1283) relates how the Bulgarians on the 
Kama and Volga traded with the Fins in dumb show. The Bulgarian brought 
his goods, pointed to them, and left them' on the ground. He then caiiie back and 
found on the same spot such commodities as were used in tlie country. If he 
was satisfied with them he exchanged his goods for those deposited bj' the .stran- 
gers ; if he was dissatisfied, he took his own wares away again. 

W e have almost as little information about the Bulgarians, that nation of horse- 
men on the Volga, and even that only after the tenth century, wheu their prince 
Almys went over to Islam shortly before 921. We are indebted to this circumstance 
for the wonderful report of Ahmad ben Fadlau (ibn Fadhlau or Foszlan), who 
entered the capital, Bulgar, ou May 11, 922, as the envoy of the Kalif. The Spaniard 
Ahil Hamid (Muhammad ben ‘'Abdar-Kahim al-Mazini) al-Andalusi (al-Garnati 
= from Granada ; f 1169), who vdsited Great Bulgaria in the twelftli century, 
reports “ Every twenty years the old women of this country are suspected of witch- 
craft, and great excitement prevails among the people. The old women are then 
collected, their feet and hands are hound, and they are thrown into a great river 
that flows past. Those who swim are considered to he witches and are burnt ; 
those who sink are regarded as innocent and are rescued.” Human sacrifices were 
nob Tufreeprent in those days. We come upon instances among the Herulians 
(Procopius aud Ennodius) and the Eos (ibn Eusta), among the Winds or Sorbs (Boni- 
fatius) and The pagan Poles (Thietinar), the EaclimiSi, Wjabici, and SSwerane (Nes- 
tor), and finally even among the eastern Slavs (Abu <' Abdallah Muhammad ben 
Ahmad al-Gaihani [Samaniden-Wezir], and from Gaihani’s report in the works 
of ibn-Eusta, al-Bekri aud Gardizi). Most of the instances described here were 
cases of the burning of widow.? (cf. p. 329). Some Slavonic tribes paid the Bul- 
garians a tribute in horses, funs, and other article.s, such as an ox-hide, from every 
house. The tenth part of the goods of trading vessels was taken as toll. 

At this same era the West Turkish nation of the Khazars (Khasars ; cf. pp. 84 
and 327), of whom we have evidence after the second century A. D., was settled 
in the south of Eussia between the Caspian and Black Seas. The most flonrislring 
period of the Khazar Empire seems to have been in the seventh century, after the 
fall of the Him Empire. Their most important towns were Saryg-sar on the 
west hank of the Volga (yellow town ; later ftii, now Astrachau), and Khamlikh, or 
Khazaran, which lay opposite ; also Samandar, or Sm&idr (now Tarchu, east of 
Temirchan-Schura, on the west shore of the Caspian Sea), aud tlie fortress of Sar- 
kel at the mouth of the Danube, built under the emperor Theophilus in 833-835 
by the Greek Petronas (in Nestor : B6laweza; destroyed by Sviatoslav) ; a second 
Khazar fortress of some temporary importance, was Balangar, north of Darljand in 
the Caucasus. The Khazars carried on an extensive trade with Bulgaria, Eussia, 
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Persia, and Byzantium. The half-nomadic population still lived partlj" in those 
Wojlolc-Jiirtes which we find at the 2 n'esent day among the Kirghiz. Only the 
richer men built themselves mud huts and the Khagan (Khak'an) alone had high 
tiled houses. The Khagan was the su^rrerae head in religion, wliile a Veg (Vezir) 
stood at the head of military aiMns. Under the Khagan Bulan (traditionally 
c. 740 ; more correctly shortly after 860) the Khazans, after a temporary conversion 
to Christianity, partly adopted the Jewish faith. “ There are seven judges,” says 
Masudi, “two for Khazar Mohammedans, two for Khazar Jews, to whom law is 
■dispensed according to the Mosaic code, two for Christians, to whom justice is 
administered according to the Gospel, and one for the Slavs, Eussians, and other 
heathen, who are judged according to pagan laws.” The Polani, Eadimici, Wjatici, 
and Sewerane (p. 435) paid tribute to the Khazars. The power of the Khazars 
was fir.st broken by the Arabs, who conquered the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, and by the Pecheneges (Patzinak.?), who appeared in South Eussia, until in 
the end they were comi^letely subjugated by Eussia (c. 969). Eemnants of the 
Khazar, s long remained in the Crimea and the Caucasus ; some memories of them 
stiE survive in the names of a few towns. 


Q . The Life op the Anciekt Slavs 

All these emioires, the Finnish, the Bvdgarian, and the Khazar, have dis- 
appeared, yet not without having lirst exercised a more or less permanent 
iniiueiice on the customs and tlie life of the Slavs of ancient Eussia. The 
Slavonic tribe.y, who occupied chiefly the centre of the East European 2 >lain, found 
theni-selves in the majority and unceasingly drove before them the heterogeneous 
nations, first by jieaceful colonisation, and then by the sword. We may assume 
that all Slavs as a whole had the same customs, the same religion, the same 
tribal and national institutions. Differences will only be apparent where nature 
prescribed other conditions of life or where foreign infiueuce made itself felt. 
Thus the Slavs on the seacoast lived in one way, those on the steppes or in 
the forests in another. Although they originally appeared in Europe as a united 
nation with similar customs, ideas, language, traditions, and, government, yet 
the different natural .surroundings soon impressed a distinctive stamp on the 
qnincipal tribes and guided social, religious, and legal life into different paths. 
The -nomads of the steppes can hardly have held the , same faith as the dwellers 
•on the seacoast. Again, while the forest-dwellers paid ;their tribute in furs 
and honey, the tribes of the lowlands discharged it in horses or cattle. If a 
numerous clan, was the natural form of life among the dwellers on the fertile 
: plains with its agriculture, in the forests the families were forced to separate one 
from another. Further dift’ereuees were produced by the influence of neighbours ; 
. thus the northern . Slavs, who lived near the Teutons, had :a , kindred religion and 
mythology, The change of language was closely conneoted.' -with this, since to 
,, .express new, ideas ■ new words, had to he ■ invented -or borrowed from other tribes. 
,::;..An .attempt- has been made to, draw a general picture of the 'life of all the Slavonic 
tribes, hut in doing so the fact has been overlooked that snob a picture can only 
be true of a time when the Slavs still formed a single united nation — the time, 
that is, before (.he Christian era. Our authorities, however, date from an era five 
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liundred, or possibly a thousand years later and are extremely defective. It is nob 
surprising that the results of sueb imperfect investigatious are conflicting. As 
members of the Indo-Germaiiio family of nations they will have had much in 
common with other Aryans. The chief task of historical inquiry would be to sift 
out this common element, and to sliow the cross-roads, where the Slavs part com- 
pany from the other nations, as well as to indicate the special paths into which 
the individual Slavonic races struck. It is universally asserted that all Slavs 
were agriculturists at the period when they came into the light of history. Can 
that assertion hold good of the forest-dwellers or the inhabitants of the lakes and, 
swamps ? Our authorities do not in any way corroborate it. A writer of the 
twelfth century relates in astonishment that he heard of a man in the Arctic 
regions who had lived all his life on fish. That would hardly be an isolated 
case. Jforests, rivers, and swamps then covered at least a tenth of the surface. If 
the Slavs during their migrations kept to the river valleys we can hardly call this 
a peculiar characteristic of the race. 


(a) lleligious and Social Conditions and the State of Culture. — The Slavonic 
pagan religion, about which we know very little, resembles in its main ideas that 
of India and the other Aryans. The Slavs had the dualism between good and evil 
deities ; they liad also their family gods, like the Greeks and Eomaus. They, too, 
regarded nature as animated by various beings ; and animals were held sacred by 
them, as in Greece and other places. Again, it was merely tlieir natural environ- 
ment which taught men in the northern forests to revere owls and other birds, 
the wolf (&3 ‘ were-wolf) and other animals, and on the plains the horse; while 
it urged the , people of the Nile to worship the crocodile or the scarabaetis 
(Vol. Ill, p., 000, and A^ol. IV, p. 263), and those on the coast to worship other 
beasts and fishes. The Slavs, too, honored the sun, moon, and stars, thunder and 
lightning; they were also, fire-worshippers. But inquiry has not told us in what 
the true Slavonic element, that is, the innovation, really consists. Some persons 
wish to recognise the Slavs by peculiarity of diet, for example, millet and honey, 
but are we not told the same of Huns and Bulgarians ? 

The same holds good of the legal and social conditions of the Slavs. The family 
was the foundation of their national and religious life (cf. p. 277). Tlie eldest of 
the family was the supreme la wgiveiy judge, and priest. Since the knowledge of 
the laws, customs, and ritual could only be transmitted orally, this naturally 
fluctuating tradition was all im]aortaut. The Slavs, divided into separate inde- 
pendent tribes, could not but diverge more widely from each other in their metliods 
of life. The separate districts were called Zupas (p. 277), Opole, or Wolost. AVe 
cannot decide whether the Zupa is genuinely Slavonic or is to be compared witli 
{for example) the old Germanic Goba (Gaw). The centre of a district was the 
Grad {gorod = borough), where the tribal sanctuary stood. The ancient places, where 
once B, gorod stood, were called gorodysce. But it cannot be settled whether gorod 
is peculiar to the Slavs only, or whether it is identical with the old Gothic words 
garde (watch) and ga,rder (to watch). Everywhere in Slavonic' countries a definite 
district was surrounded with a boundarj'- fence, while the roads were watched and 
defended with palisades, which were called, At suitable points guards 
were posted on watch-towers erected {straza, a genuine Slavonic word) ; similar 
boundary woods existed hi ancient Germany down to the age of the Hoheustauffea, 
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in some places far loiige]', as is the cast', still in Central Africa. AYhile the gorod was 
ahvaj'S a fortified place, surrounded by an earthen rampart, the straU seem merely 
to have been lookouts on high ground, where, in case of danger, beacons might be 
lighted. The wooden towns were distinct from the earthworks of the gorod ; these 
were originally erected on road.s frequented for trading purposes, and were subse- 
cpiently enclosed and fenced, so that they might be einployed as fortresses. 

Before the ninth century a brisk trade passed through Eussia from the Gulf of 
Eiuland past the Lake of Ilmen to the Dwiua, and then down the Dnieper over the 
Black Sea into Greece. The oldest wooden towns, originally trading stations, lay 
on this celebrated route from the Varagiaii country to Byzantium. A frequented 
trade-route from the Black Sea to the Baltic led up the Dniester to the river San, 
then down that river and the Vistula. AVhile the first became the main trade-route 
of Eussia, the other became the chief highroad to Poland ; both perhaps date from 
PhcBuician times. The vessels and their cargoes were hauled up from one river- 
system to the other; for example, from the Dniester to the San; hence the name 
VMlok, wolocysha (haulages). The trading stations grew into towns, since the country 
people flocked into tlrem for greater security. The public affairs of the town and 
the sun'ouuding district were organised in these markets at assemblies which were 
called loeh (cf. p. 462). The meeting was summoned by the circulation of a token, 
or, as later, by the tolling of a bell. 

Differences in the administration of law and justice must have been noticeable 
in the various districte, -while the conditions in the same tribe would naturally alter 
during the course of centuries. Persons who speak in general terms abput the Sla- 
vonic laws and customs of that age are only deluding themselves, as much as if they 
spolie of contemporary universal Germanic customs. Distinctions must inevitably 
have pirevailed. A people does not develop its personality merely when it employs 
somewhat divergent terms to express the same objects, ideas, etc., but when it looks 
at things with other eyes and has formed new conceptions and new institutions. 
Language is the mirror in which the p)hilosopliie notions and intellectiml activity of 
the nation are reflected. An instance may make this clearer. When the Slavs still 
formed one nation with the Teutons they must have bad a name for the bear 
resembling the German word har ; for even at the present day a bee-keeper is 
called in Slavonic lartnih (bear-guard ?). But when, after their permanent settle- 
ment, they noticed that the hear eagerly eats honey they called it from this pecu- 
liarity the honey-eater (from honey: medojid or mcdm'cf, Polish niedzwiedz). It 
can he iniagined what damage hears must have then caused when such a name was 
given them ; according , to our authorities large quantities of honey and mead were 
made in those times. By the use of this term the Slavonic nation showed that it 
had splecial ideas regarding the bear. In some such way as this we ought to investi- 
gate the personal and national differentiation in every domain of the life of the 
peopfle. ; Hitherth it has been impos.sible to pronounce any deliberate opinion about 
the religion, mythology, laws, family life, or civilization of the ancient pagan Slavs. 
It is on this most sliprpjery, soil of., national peculiarities,' where the inquirer oscil- 
, ilate-s hetiveen self-glorification afid unwarranted depjreciation of his neighbour, that 
, ft LLic , has been huHt up out of most untenable assertions. 

JPoreign Evidence coTicerning the Pagan Slavs. — The occasional accounts 
given by old y?riters are note-woithy, especially since Slavonic paganism lingered 
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on for centuries after the Christian era. Jorclaiies in 550 a. d. saj-s of tl\e Slavs 
“jnorasses and forests are their towns;” Procopius tells us that they lived in dirty, 
scattered huts, and easilj' shifted their abode. The Emperor Maurice relates, in the 
year 600, that they lived in forests, near rivens, marshes, ami lakes, \\diich weve 
difficult to approach. They made many exits from tlieir houses, in order to escape 
any possible dangers. They buried all their property in the ground, and in onler 
to frustrate auy hostile attacks nothing but bare necessaries were left visiL)le. 
Helmold of Bosan, in 1170, gives a similar account at the end of his Chrouicle, 
of the Slavs : “ They take little trouble about building their house.s ; they quickly 
plait twigs together into huts which supply a bate shelter against storm and 
rain. So soon as the call to arms is heard, the)'- collect their stores of corn, bury 
them together with their gold, silver, and other valuables, and conduct their wive.s 
and children into the fortresses or the forests. Rothing is left for the enemy but 
the hut, whose loss is easily repaired.” “When they go into battle,” saj's 
Procopius, “they attack the enemy on foot, holding shield and spear in their haud.s. 
They do not wear armour; they have neither cloalcs nor shirts, but advance to the 
fight clad only in trousers.” The wives, as among the Teutons, occupied au liouour- 
able position ; they held property of tlieir own, although, as in other countries, 
polygamy prevailed and wives were carried off by force. Tlie Pnissian Chronicle 
relates of the Di'owljaus that they lived like cattle, knew nothing of marriage, hut 
carried off the maidens on the rivers. It is recorded of the Eadimices, Wjatices, 
vSeweranes that no marriages took place but games in the middle of the village. 
The people assembled for the games, danced, and indulged in every sort of debauch- 
er)^ and each man carried off the woman to whom he was betrothed. This was 
the case among other nations. Bfetislav I Achilles (p. 237), so Cosmas of Prague 
(t 1125) records, carried off his bride Judith from Scliweinfurt. Until quite 
recently the otniiza, or capture of wives, was customary among the Serbs. 

Many instances of the gentle disposition of the Slavs are mentioned, bj- the 
old chroniclers., Procopius sajs “covetousness and deceit are unknown among 
them.” Maurice extols tlieir hospitality. Helmold records of the ,Eaues (Euaui- 
ans or Eiigeu) ; “ Although they are more hostile to Christians and also more 
superstitious than the other Slavs, they possess many good qualities. They are 
extremely hospitable and show great respect to their parents. Neither beggars nor 
paupers are found among them, A man who is feeble through sickness or advanced 
age is intrusted to the care of his heir. The virtues most highly esteemed among 
the Slavs are hospitality and filial regard.” The man who refused hospitalit)' had 
his house burned down. It was permissible to steal in order to provide food for a 
traveller.' Theophylactus Simocatbes (in the first half of the seventh century) 
relates the following anecdote. As the emperor Maurice was on his way to Thrace 
to prepare for war against the Avars, the escort of the emperor .seized three men 
who carried zithers. IVlien asked to what race they belonged, they replied that tliey 
were Slav,s and lived on the western ocean ; the Khagan had sent envoys to the 
princes of their country with many presents to solicit help. When they heard 
that the Eomans had reached the highest stage of power and culture, they 
escaped and reached Thrace. They carried zithers, because they were unfamiliar 
with. arms, since no iron was found in their country. , The Arabs also testify that 
music was .practised by the Slavs. , , ■ . 

A noteworthy account of the funeral customs of a, Slavonic tribe is' furui,shed 
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by a witness whom we Lave already mentioned, the ambassador of the Ivalif al- 
Mnqtadir, ibn Fadland When a poor man died, thej- bviilt a small boat for him, 
placed him in it, and burnt it. This was customary among the North Germanic 
tribes. On the death of a rich man they collected his possessions and divided 
them into three parts. The one part was reserved for his family ; with the second 
they prepared an outfit for him, and with the remaining part they bought intoxicat- 
ing drinks to be drunk on the day when the slave-girl consents to be a victim and 
is burnt with her master. When indeed a chief dies, the family ask his bondmen 
and bondwomen, “Which of you is willing to die with him?” Then one of 
them answers, “ I will.” If he has uttered this word he is bound. But mostly 
the slave girls did so. . . . Boat, wood, and maiden together with the dead man 
were soon reduced to ashes. They then raised above the place where the boat, 
which had been dragged up out of the river, had stood, a sort of round hillock, 
erected in the middle of it a lai’ge beech-trunk, and wrote on it the name of the 
dead man with the name of the king of the Eos. If we compare this with the 
account given by Herodotus of the burial of a Scythian king (Vol. IV, p, 76) 
we shall find, in spite of many differences in detail, the same fundamental idea. 

These are our materials for estimating the degree of culture which the Slavs 
of that age had attained. There was not wanting among them a belief in the life 
after death. They are said to have been acquainted with writing ; and in connec- 
tion with this statement the so-called Kuuic characters must be taken into 
account. Traces of music and architecture can be found among them, though; in a 
crude, form, and they were lovers of poetry and song. It can hardly be supposed 
that, as many Slavonic scholars assert, they possessed some astronomical .knowl- 
edge, and bad a civil year with twelve months. The names of the months’ which 
are found later among various Slavonic tribes were indubitably first ;formed by 
learned priests, ou tlie model of the Greek and Eoman names, at that ;p 0 int in the 
.Christian, era when the Julian Calendar with twelve instead of ten inionths was 
coming into general use in Europe. Charles the Great first proposed .’aniong the 
Franks the substituting of German names for the Latin names of the months. 

The independent spirit of the Slavs is specially mentioned by German as well 
as Byzantine writers. Widukind, the historian of the first two Saxon emperors, 
says of them ; “The Slavs are a dogged, laborious race, inured to the scantiest food, 
and they regard as' a pleasure what is often a heavy burden to men of oiir time. 
They face any privations for their beloved liberty, and in spite of rnahy reverses 
they are always, ready to fight again. The Saxons fight for glory and the expansion 
of their fiontiersj the Slavs for their freedom.” Adam of Bremen records a century 
later “ I have heal’d the most truth-loving King Sven of Denmark say repeatedly 
that the Slavonic peoples could have been long ago , converted to Christianity, if 
the greed of; the Saxons had .not interposed obstacles. These think more of 
exacting tribute than of ■ converting pagans.” .There is a particular appropriateness 
in the; words which the Polish historian, Jolin. Dlugosz, wi’Ote about the Poles 
in 14^0 or: so, .although he is describmg :his, contemporaries. “ The Poli,sh : nobles 
..thirst : for glory and are . bent on booty ; they- despise ■ dangers and death . . . 
they are devoted to agriculture and cattle-breeding ; they are courteous and kind 
, towards strangers and guests, and more hospitable than any other people. The 

1 Mwa-froTOh .Ifoszlans .und. andver Arnhw.'Beridito iibei’ die Eussen: alteror 
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peasants shrink from no work or trouble, endure cold and hunger, and are 
superstitious . . . they care little about the uiaintenanee of their houses, being 
^ content with few ornaments; they are spirited and brave to rashness, . . . of high 

stature, of strong and well proportioned build, with a sometimes fair, sometimes 
i dark complexion.” 

f The well known peaceful disposition of many Slavonic tribes, and above all 

the chcumstance that they adhered to the old tribal constitution, which prevented 
; any creation of a State on a large scale, were the causes why the Slavs in their 

!' pO'gti'ii period played no important part, hut were first aroused to a new life hy 

their contact with the civilized nations. Christian Eorne and Byzantium saw the 
j. development of Slavonic kingdoms in the north, after they had to some degree 

f , furnished the political germs for that growth. 






.3. THE EOUHDIKG OF THE KUSSIAH EMPIEE (THE DNIEPEE AGE) 


A. The Beginnings until Igou 


The rise of the Eussian Empire falls in the period when the Scandinavian 
Vikings were at the zenith of their power. Just as these hardy rovers sailed over’ 
the Baltic, the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean, until they reached Iceland and 
North America, and in their small forty-oared galleys went up from the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser, the Ehine, the Maas, and the Seine far into the interior, 
striking terror into the inhabitants, so too in the east of Europe they followed the 
cour.se of the rivers and discovered the way to the Black Sea and Constantinople. 
The route which led up the Dwina and then down the Dnieper to Byzantium was 
called, the Varagiau way; even the rapids of the Dnieper bore, so it is said, 
Scandinavian names. The Norsemen, who had founded Irere and there independ- 
ent erapu'es in the west of Europe, could do so still more easily in the east. 

At the outset of Eussian history we find here six or seven independent dis- 
tricts, which stood perhaps under Norse rule : (old) Ladoga on the Wolchow, later 
Novgorod, Bielosersk, Isborsk, Turow in the region of Minsk, Polock (P61ozk), and 
Kiev. The core of the later Eussian Empire was at first (c. 840) in the north, 
in the Slavonic-Fiuuish region, but it soon sjiread toward the south and was then 
shifted to Kiev in the basin of the Dnieper. “liussia ” absorbed the Slavonic, 
Finnish, Bulgarian, and Khazar empires. Eurik (Ejurik), in Norse Hroerekr 
(1 Irurekr), an otherwise unknown semi-mythical hero of royal race, was regarded 
in the eleventh century as the ancestor of the Eussian dynasty. The soil was so 
favourable here for the growth of a large empire that it was able, hy the middle 
of the ninth century (860 ; cf. p, 76), to undertake a marauding expedition against 
(Joustantinople (Norse : Mikligardr or Miklagard, that is, great city). Besides 
ylavs, Lithuanians, Fins, and Khazars, the Varagians fought; usually it was 
Swedes from Upland, Sadermaulaud, and, Ostergotlaud who formed the picked 
troop.s and took the lead in every expedition. The mercenary hands had entered 
into a covenant with the prince, but were pledged to obey him ; they were not, 
however, his subject's and could, therefore, leave him at cany time ; their pay con- 
sisted in the booty they won. The 'Slavs composed the overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants ; they ^gradually replaced the Norse warriors and ousted them 
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completely later, notwitlrstaiiding various reinforcements from their northern 
home. By the end of the eleventh century the Varagian element had almost 
disappeared. In less tliau two hundred and fifty years the same fate befell them 
which shortly before had befallen the Finno-Ugrian Bulgars in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Both races were merged in the Slavonic. 

The first hero of the old Varagian style, and at the same time the first genuinely 
historical ruler, meets us in Oleg (Olag: Norse, lielgl) who in 880 became the 
head of the Ilussian State. He conquered (880-881) Smolensk, defeated the 
petty ]:irinces in Kiev in 882, and then transferred thither the centre of the empire. 
He inflicted on the Khazars and the Bulgarians defeat, s from which they never 
recovered. In 900 he forced part of the Chorvats on the Vistula to serve in hi,s 
army. In this way he founded a Dnieper ejupire, which readied from the North 
Sea to the Black Sea, from the Bug to the Volga. 

Not satisfied with this, Olav planned an expedition against Byzantium, which 
like Eome and Italy, was always the coveted goal of every Northman. In the year 
907 he went with a mighty army of allies (Chorvat.s, Dulebi, Tiwerci, etc.) down the 
Dnieper ; the Eussian Chronicle states that he had two thousand boats with forty 
men on each. As the harbour in the Bosphorus wa,s closed, he beached his ships, 
set them on wheels, bent his sails, and thus advanced against the town, to the hor- 
ror of his enemies, with his vessels from the landside. A piropitious moment 
had been chosen. Tire Greek fleet had fallen into decay, and the empire was hard 
pressed by the Bulgarians. The emperor Leo VI (the Philosopher) determined, 
therefore, to bribe the Eussians to withdraw, after an ineffectual attempt had been 
made to get rid of them bj' poisoned food. The Greeks paid twelve Grivnes or six 
pounds of silver for every ship, and in addition gave p)reseuts for the Eussian towns. 
Liberty of trading with Constantinople was then secured to the Eussians. Their 
merchants, however, were to enter the city only by a certain gate and unarmed, 
under the escort of an imperial official ; their station was near the church of St. 
Mammas. They received also the right to obtain for six months provisions in the 
city, to visit baths, aud to demand provisions and ships’ gear (anchor,, cables, and sails) 
for their return voyage. This treaty, having been concluded by word of mouth, 
was sworn to by the Byzantines on the cross, and by Oleg and his vassals before 
their gods Perau aud Wolas (Volos) and on their weapons. When the Eussians 
left the city, Oleg fastened his shield to the city wall, as a token that he had taken 
possession of the city. This treaty was reduced to writing in the year 911, — a 
noteworthy document. Both parties first poromise love and friendship to each other, 
and fix the penalties to he incurred .by any who disturbed their concord through 
murder, theft, or indiscretion. Then follow agreements as to the ransom of prisou- 
,ers of war and slaves, as to servants who had deserted or been enticed away, and 
as to the estates of the Eussians (Bdpajjoo) who had died in the service of the 
emperor.. The poroviso as to shipwrecked men is important as a contribution to 
international law. "If the storm drives a Greek vessel on to a foreign coast, and 
any Eussians inhabit such coast, the latter shall pflace in safety the ship with its 
, : cargo and, help it on its voyage to the Christian country and pilot it through any 
. ^dangerous places. , : But. if such ship, either from storm or some other liinderance, 
^ cannot reach home again, then we Eussians wiU help the sailors and recover the 
goods, if Ibis occurs near the Greek territory. Should, however, such a calamity 

we are willing to steer it to Eussia and 
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tlie cargo may be sold. Any part of it that cannot be sold and the ship itself we 
Eussians are willing to bring with us honestly, either when we go to Greece Gl- 
are sent as ambassadors to your emperor, or when we come as traders to buy goods, 
and we will hand over untouched the money paid for the merchandise. Should a 
Eussian have slain a man on this vessel or have plundered any goods, the above 
enacted penalty will he inflicted on him.” 

Oleg died in the year 912, from the bite of a snake, which, it was alleged, crept 
out of the .skull of his favourite steed ; hence arose the legend about the marvellous 
fulfilment of a wizard’s prophecy that he should meet his death from that horse. 
IsTine hundred years later Oleg became a favourite hero of Catherine II., who 
extolled him in a drama bearing his name. 

His successor, Igor or lugvar, a less capable ruler, carried the work of conquest 
a stage further. In the year 914 the Eussians went with five hundred ships to 
the Caspian Sea and plundered the Persian coasts. The Arab MasAidi has 
described this expedition, which appears to have Ijeeu made during the miuority 
of Igor, when his wife Olga (Helga) administered the affairs of the state. He him- 
self took command of the army in 941 when he planned a new expedition against 
Constantinople ; about the same time the Pecheneges, at his instigation, under- 
took to plunder Bulgaria, which had been allied with Byzantium since 924. But 
on this occasion the Eussiau fleet was annihilated by the Greek fire, with which 
the Eussians now made their first acquaiutauce. In 944 Igor marched ouce more 
against Byzantium, — the fourth Eussiau campaign against the capital. Igor wa.s 
now induced by presents to withdraw, and a new treaty was then concluded 
(945). The old trading privileges of the Eussians were somewhat restricted. 
Certain goods, for example, might not be sold to them, and strict passports were 
demanded from them. I’lie Eussians, in addition to this, pledged themselves to 
protect the region of the Chersonnese against attacks of the Dauubian Bill gars, and 
to come to the aid of the Greek emperor in time of need. The treaty was once 
more solemnly sworn. “And we,” so it runs in the Eussian ver.sion of the docu- 
ment, “ so many of ns as are baptised, have sworn in the cathedral of St. Elias (at 
Kiev), on the holy cross lying before us and this parchment, to hold and observe 
all that is written tliereon, and not to transgress any part thereof. If any man 
transgress this, whether he lie tlie iirince himself or another, wliether Christian or 
unbaptised, may he be deprived of all help from God; let him become a serf in 
this life and in the life to come, and let him die by his own sword. The rmbap- 
tised Ihissians shall lay their shields, their naked swords, their gorgets, and other 
arms on the ground and swear to everything contained in this parchment, to wit, 
that Igor, every Boyar, and all the Eussians will uphold it for ever. But if any 
man, be he xirinco or Eussiau subject, baptised or unbaptised, act contrary to tlie 
tenor of this document, let him die deservedly by his own sword, and let him be 
accursed by God and by Peruu, since he breaketh his oatli. May the Great Prince 
Igor deign to preserve his sincere love for us, and not weaken it, so long as the sun 
shineth and the world remaineth in this and 'all future time.” On his return 
home Igor was murdered by the Hrevlanes, from whom he wished to exact 
tribute; according to Leo the Deacon (c. 980) he was hound to two saj)lings, 
which w^ere bent to the ground, and was torn in two, after the manner of Siunis. 
in the Greek legend of Theseus. 
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B. The Old Eussian Emhue at its Zenith 

(a) Sviatoslav. — Since Igor’s son Sviatoslav was a minor, Olga held the reins 
of government, She first wrealied vengeance on the Drevlaues. While besieging 
their town, Korosten, she promised to make a peace with them in return for a 
tribute of three pigeons and three sparrows from every liouse. She then ordered 
balls of lighted tow to be fastened on the birds, which were let loose and set fire 
to the houses and outhouses of the Brevlanes. The Chronicle styles Olga the 
wisest of women. She was the first to accept Christiauity ; in 957 .she went with 
a large retinue to Constantinople, and under the sponsorship of the emperor Con- 
stantine YII Porphyrogennetus and the empress Helena, daughter of Eomanus 
Lacapenu,?, received baptism and the name of Helena from the patriarcli Theophy- 
lactus. She endeavoured to win her son over to the new doctrine; “my suite 
(drusma) would despise me,” Ire is said to have replied. 

In 964 Sviatoslav himself, the greatest hero of old Eussia, took over the 
government, although Iris mother (who died in 970) still administered home affairs, 
since he was seldom in the country. He wished to complete the ta.sk which Oleg 
and Igo began. He trrrned his attention first against the still nuooncprered peoples 
on the Oka and Volga, marched against the Wiatici and then against the Khazars 
(Kozars), whose town Belawcza (Belaja Vesh or Sarkel) he captured ; after subju- 
gating the Jases (old Eussian for Alaues, or in Georgian Owsi = 0.ssete,9) and the 
Ka.soges (Tclierkesses) he returned to Kiev. After the year 966 the Wiatici paid 
tribute to Sviatoslav; shortly afterwards (968-969) the Eos (apparently Baltic 
Vikings independent of Sviatoslav) laid waste Bulgaria as well as the Khazar towns 
Itil, Khazaran, and Samandar. The.se blows were so crushing that during the next 
fifty years we hear nothing more of the Kha^iars. 

Shortly before these events Sviatoslav, acceding to the request of the emperor 
Hicephorus II Phocas, backed up by a payment of fifteen hundred weight of gold 
(one hundred and eighty thousand Byzantine gold pieces), had undertaken a cam- 
paign: against the Danubian Bulgars; they were to be attacked simultaneously 
from north and south. In the summer of. 968 Sviatoslav crossed the Danube, 
defeated the Bulgars (n'tfo the coloured plate facing p. 335), captured numerous places, 
and took up his abode in Perejaslavetz. Sviatoslav was already planning to 
establish himself firmly in Bulgaria, since Peter, the Bulgarian ruler, died at the 
end of' January 969, when tidings came from Eussia that: the wEd Pechenegea 
were besieging Kiev. They were induced temporarily to withdraw by the ruse of 
a false report that Sviatoslav was advancing with, all speed against them; but the 
people of Kiev, accused Sviatoslav of indifference. He therefore retraced his steps 
as quickly as possible, defeated the Pecheueges, and restored , peace. But his 
heart was still fixed on Bulgaria, since Perejaslavetz on the TJanube was the 
centre of his: country, and a place where all good things were collected together : 
: “ from the Greeks gold and precious stuffs, wine, and fruits ; from the Bohemians and 
Plimgarians silver and homes ; from Eussia furs, wax, honey, and slaves.” In the 
: end, Sviatoslav: divided his empire among , his three sons and marched towards 
the .southwest. 

John TVimisces had now_ come to the throne of the Byzantine Empire in tlie 
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place of the murdered Nicephorus Phocas. His predecessor had coucluded peace 
with Bulgaria so soou as he learnt the real plans of Sviatoslav, and Tziniisces now 
made a similar attempt ; hut twice without success. There remained therefore 
only the arbitrament of the sword. Perejaslavetz and Silistria, to which towns tlie 
Eussiaiis had withdrawn, were captured by the Greeks, in spite of a most gallant 
resistance ; the Pussiaii women themselves fought hand-to-hand in tlie melee. 
The Eussians were seen during the night after a battle commg out of the town 
by moonlight to burn their dead. They sacrificed the prisoners of war over their 
a.shes, and drowned fowls and little children in the Danube. The emperor pro- 
posed to Sviatoslav to decide the victory by single combat. Sviatoslav declined, 
and was the more bent on a last passage of arms. But when this also turned out 
disastrously to him, owing to the superiority of the Greek forces, he made overtures 
for peace (971). The terms were as follows: The emperor promised to provide 
provisions for the army of Sviatoslav, wliich withdrew with the honours of war, and 
not to harass them -with the Greek fire during the retreat; lie also confirmed the old 
trading privileges of the .Russian merchants. The text of Sviatoslav’s treaty as 
recorded in the Russian Chronicle runs as follows : “ I, Sviato.slav, Russian prince, 
swear and confirm my oath by this covenant; I will to live in peace and concord 
with every Greek emperor, with Basil (II) and Constantine (VIII) and with all god- 
fearing emperors and wdth all your peoples, both I and all Eussians who are sul;)ject 
to me. Boyars and others, for ever, so that I will never undertake any expedition 
against your countries, nor collect armies against you, noi' incite another nation 
to attack your land ; nor will I attack those who are subject to Greek supremacy ; 
similarly I will not pi'oeeed against the countries of the Ohersonnese and their 
towns, nor against Bulgaria ; uay more, if auy one plans any expedition against 
your countries, I will he his antagonist and will fight against him. This oatli, that 
I have sworn to the Greek emperor, the Boyars and all Russia swear with me, that 
we will keep the lawful treaty. But should we uot keep the aforesaid oath, I and 
those who are with us and among us, theu may the curse of the gods iu whom we 
believe fall upon us, tlie curse of Peruu aud Wolo, the god of battle, and may we 
become yellow as gold aud perish by our own weapons. This shall ye have as a 
guarantee of that which we have now covenanted, inscribed on this deed and sealed 
•with our seals.” A meeting of Sviatoslav and Tzimi.sces took jilace on the right 
hank of the Danube to ratify the settlement. Leo the Deacon has left us a descrip- 
tion of his person. Sviatoslav was of middle height, with, blue eyes and thick eye- 
brows ; hi.s nose was fiattish, his mouth hidden by a heavy moustache ; his lieard 
was scanty and his head close shorn except for one lock hanging down on each 
side (a .sign of his high birth) ; his neck rose like a column from his sh oulders, 
and his limbs were well proportioned. His general aspect was gloomy and savage. 
A gold ring, set 'with a ruby between two pearls, hung from one ear ; his white 
tunic was only di.stiuguished from those of his warriors by its cleaiilines.s. 

Sviatoslav now set out on his homeward journey. But the Pecheiieges were 
already waiting on the Dnieper. The Greek chroniclers relate that Tziniisces had 
requested the Pecheueges to allow the Russian array to pass through without 
hinderance ; hut he would probably have cloue the exact opposite. With a wearied 
and exhausted army, whose ranks were being thinned by hunger, Sviatoslav went 
slowly homewards. He was slain by Kuria, the prince of the Pecheueges (973), 
who had his skull made into a drinking-vessel. Part only of Sviatoslav’s aiuny 
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succeeded in making their way to Kiev. This was the end of the greatest hero of 
Old Enssia. A soldier rather- than a general or statesman, he was worshipped by 
his Drulina. Tie and Oleg strengthened and consolidated the Old Eussian State.. 
The Pagan age of Eussia ends with Sviatoslav. 

(5) Vlculim,ir and the Adoption of the Greek Faith. — Sviatoslav’s three sons, 
(see the accompanying genealogical table “Eurik’s Family”) were still minors 
when he divided his empire among them, and each of them was placed under a 
guardian. Jarapolk was sovereign in Kiev, Oleg in the country of the Drevlanes,, 
Vladimir in Novgorod. Quarrels soon broke out; Oleg fell in battle, Vladimir fled 
to Scandinavia, Jarapolk thus remained sole ruler. But Vladimir came back with 
numerous Varagiau mercenaries, defeated Jarapolk and besieged him in Eodna. 
When Jarapolk surrendered, at the demand of his brother, and was on the way to. 
Vladimir he was murdered by two Vavagians at the door of the presence-chamber. 

Vladimir thus assumed the government in 977. He too was a hero, fought, 
many wars and conquered numerous tribes. But bis importance does not lie in 
this, but m the Cbristiauisiug of the Paissians, which was completed by him. 
Merchants bad long since brought the Christian doctrines from Byzantium to 
Paissia; several churches already existed in Kiev arid elsewhere, and the Christian 
faith in Eussia was free and unmolested. When Olga received baptism in 957,, 
there was already a considerable Christian community in Kiev. Tradition relates, 
that the Jews, the Molmumiedaus, the Eomaus, and the Byzantines had tried to 
win Vladimir over to their faith (cf. for instance the precisely similar occurrences. 

. immediately before the mission of Constantine (Cyril) between 851 and 863 to the. 
still pagan Kbazars). He is said to have sent, by the advice of bis Boyars and. 
city elders, envoys into every country, who were to report from their own experi- 
ence on the A-alue of the different religions. Ten men thus started out, first to the> 
Bulgarians, then to the Germans, lastly to Byzantium. The service in the splendid 
church of St. Sophia at Byzantium made the best impression on them. This, 
decided the adoption of the Greek faith. Vladimir had indeed no other choice. 
Unless he made some violent breach with the past, he was bound to establish 
the Byzantine religion, which was already widely spread in the country, as the 
national religion. The decision was taken, as had been the case with the Franks 
or the Bulgarians, during a campaign. Vladimir, as an ally of the emperor, vowed 
to become a Christian if he should take Kherson. Christians were already strongly 
represented in bis army. When, then, the town surrendered, be sent to the empe- 
rors Basil II and Constance VUI, and asked the hand of their sister Anna. His. 
reqiiest was granted on the condition that he would consent to be baptised.. 
Vladimir is said to have attributed the defeats of his great father to the mighty 
God of the Christians, just as the Byzantines thanked at one time St. Demetrius, at 
another St. Theodorus Stratilates, for their victories, Vladimir now, therefore, put. 
the Christian God to the proof before Kherson, just as Constantine and Clovis had 
dune in similar crises, and .since the. result was. favourable, he decided to adopt the. 
Gliristia,n doctrine. He was, therefore, baptised in 989 in Kherson. The Byzan- 
tines conferred on him new royal insignia and the title of Basileus, wliich he at 
,,:..pn.eB. inscribed on his gold; and silver coins. He returned to Kiev, after founding 
iftiinother clrareh^^'m 

^ The llussian Chronicle tells us what a marvellous change was then accom- 
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plished in tlie character of Vladimir. Formerly a bloodthirsty barbarian, he had 
once wished to’ revive the service of the old gods to whom he owed his victory 
over Jarapolk. He commanded a Peruu of' wood with a silver head and golden 
beard to be erected on a hill in the vicinity of his palace at Kiev, and then images 
of Ohors, Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla, and Mokosh. Two Christian 'Varagiaus were 
sacrificed to Peruu, since the father refused to surrender to the pagan priests his 
■son, on wlroin the sacrificial lot had fallen. Vladimir had been an unbridled volup- 
tuary. Besides five lawful wives, lie had three hundred concubines in 'VVy.szgorod, 
three hundred in Belgorod, and two hundred in the village of Berestow near Kiev. 
But now after the adoption of Christianity he became a changed man. Tlie idols 
were cast down, and, amid the tears of their worshippers, were partly hacked to 
pieces, partly burnt. lie ordered the Perun, -which was most highly revered, to 
be fastened to the tail of a horse ; twelve men then belaboured it with sticks and 
hurled it into the river. The spot is even now jiointed out where the " downfall 
of the devil ” was consummated. Men were posted along the shore to push hack 
into the water the stranded god and to keep) off the wailing pagans. Vladimir then 
issued a proclamation tliat any man, whether rich or poor, who did not come to 
the river bank on the next morning would be considered his enemy. The next 
■day he went to the Dnieper accompanied by the piriests. The people stepped 
into the water and were baptised in crowds. Many followers of the old gods 
escaped into the stepipes or the woods; centuries elap)sed before Enssia was 
■entirely Cllristian. Under the direction of the Greeks he started a school at Kiev. 
Even- this encountered difficulties ; Vladimir, indeed, was comp-)elled to send many 
•children away from school back to their homes, because their parents regarded 
■writing as a dangerous form of witchcraft. Kiev, where there was alreadj’ a bish- 
opric, was now made'the see of a metropiolitaii, and several new hishopjrics were 
founded. The first metropolitan, Michael, came from Constantinople ; even in 
later times the. bishops and metrop)olitans were mostly Greeks, seventeen out of 
twenty-three, down to the Mongol invasion of 1240. The first priests are said to 
have been Bulgarians. It was not until later that the schools provided for their 
own rising generation. Vladimir was completely clianged. He remained loyal to 
his -.Greek wife, distributed his income to the churches and the poor, and no longer 
took pleasure in wars. In contrast to his pu-evious severity the p3rince was now 
mild; he was reluctant, from fear of sin, to enforce death penalties, and, since 
brigandage was largely on the increase, had to be urged by the bishops to reintro- 
duce the old laws. In all pjrobability lie, like the emperor Otto Til and Duke 
Boleslav I Chabis, had been influeuced by the idea of the millennium, and 
believed that the’ end of the world would come in the year 1000. He was p^as- 
sionately. fond of relics, and came hack from Kherson with a rich store of them. 
He is viU)vship3ped in the Eussian Church as a saint, and was named Isapostolos, or 
the Apostlerlike. 

Although Christianity was only superficially grafted upon national life and 
was so adapted to pagan customs and ideas that it was closely interwoven with 
the old popular religion, nevertheless the conversion was decisive for Eussia. By 
the adoption of the Greek faith it entered into the communion of the Greek Chnroli 
and into the intellectual heritage of the Greek world, and by so doing was distinctly 
■opposed to the Roman Church and 'Western civilization. This step decided the 
place of Eussia in the history of the world. Henceforward Eussia shares the for- 
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tunes of the Oriental Cliui'cb, and partly those of the Byzantine Empire. Byzan- 
tium had gained more by the conversion of Kussia than it could have ever won by 
force of arms; Puissia became in cultin-e and religion a colony of Byzantium 
without thereby losing political independence. 

We must not overlook the fact that Byzantium then was the foremo.st civilized 
nation, from which all Western Europe had much to learn. Byzantine Christianity 
brought inestimable advantages to the Eiissian people : a language for church ser- 
vices, which was understood by all and euriched the vernacular with a host of new 
words ; and an iudependent church, which promoted culture and at the same time 
was considered politically as a common focus for all part.s of Enssia. Priests and 
hishop.s brought books from New Byzantium and disseminated the art of writing. 
These were followed by architects, buildens, soholar.s, artists, and teachers. Splendid 
edifices rapidly arose in Enssia. Xiev witli its countless churches was soon able^ 
to vie with Byzantium. Vladimir founded a school for the training of the priests. 
Monasteries were built, which carried culture into distant countries. It was the 
national church which helped the Eussians to impress a Slavonic character on 
alien races. 

The union with Byzantium had, it is true, some disadvantages ; but these were 
not apparent for centuries. After the thirteenth century Byzantine culture retro- 
graded, aud Enssia suffered the same fate as her iustruotress. The hatred of the 
West, which Enssia inherited from Byzantium, was transformed, at a period when 
the Western civilization stood high, into a hatred of culture. Eussia was tlius con- 
demned to a sort of stagnation. But it can hardly he asserted with justice that 
Eussia suffered detriment because in days of danger it could not reckon on 
support from Home. It is true that Eome was for many centuries the foremost 
power, but was she able to save Palestine? Eussia shared the fate of Byzantium,, 
because that wa.s the fate of ail Eastern Europe, which, lying on the frontier of 
Asia, suffered much from Asiatic hordes. Eussia aud Byzantium were like break- 
waters erected agaiust the waves of Asiatic immigration. That was the drawback 
of the geographical position. Even the line of States which lay further back, 
Poland . aud Hungary, had been partly drawn into the same vortex. Only the 
States westward of this dividing waU were able to develop theii' civEization 
unhindered. 

Since Eussia entered fully into the. field of Greek, thought, it adopted those 
peoidiar conditions which resulted as a consequence of the relations of Church 
to State iu Byzantium. Eoiue aimed at ecclesiastical absolutism and world-sover- 
eignty. The papacy was not content with a position subordinate to, or even 
parallel with, the State, hut insisted that the spiritual power ranked above the 
secular. . This claim kindled iu the West the struggle between the secular power 
and the Ghui’ch ; the struggle between Papacy and Empire (the Investiture dispute). 
ISTo such movement disturbed the East. There the Church continued; in that subor- 
dination to the State \vhich had existed from the beginning. Hence the omnipo- 
tence of the State in Eussia, although the Church at all times exercised great 
influence there. . The sovereign; could appoint or depose the bishops. Even the. 

: ecclesiastical dependence on: Byzantium was rather a matter of tolerance and cus- 
...litopa, than.: an established right. If the sovereign did not find it agreeable to receive, 
a bishop sent from Byzantinm, he substituted another. 

The inner change, whieh was worked in Vladimir, was in one respect dis- 
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advantageous for the empire ; there was a loss of energy. In the year 992 
Vladimir came into conflict with the Pecheneges on the southern frontier near 
Perejaslav. A single combat was to decide the day. After a fierce struggle a 
young Eussian succeeded in throttling with his own hands the giant champion of 
the Pecheneges. In order to protect the country against further attacks Vladimir 
established a line of defence. There are indications that he entered into alliances 
with the West, above all with Eome, Germany, Poland, and Bohemia. His son 
Sviatopolk married the daughter of Boleslav I of Poland. Possibly there is some 
connection between this and the fact that Vladimir in 981 took possession of the 
Czerwenish towns of Halicz and Przemysl (the later Eed Eussia), and thus pushed 
the western frontier of Eussia as far as the Carpathians. 

In the year 1000 Bruno of Querfurt, styled the Archbishop of the Heathen, 
came to him, being deshous to preach the gospel to the wild Pecheneges. Vladi- 
mir employed him to negotiate a peace with the Pecheneges, and accompanied 
him to the frontier. The report which Bruno furnished in 1008 to the emperor 
Henry 11 gives us a good picture of Vladimir’s character. He wrote : “ After I 
had spent a full year among the Hungarians to no purpose, I went amongst the 
most terrible of all heathen, the Pecheneges (the verdict of Matthias of Edessa 
was similar). The lord of the Eussiaus (Vladimir), ruler of a wide territory and 
great ricliea, detained me for a mouth, tried to deter me from my purpose, and was 
solicitous about me, as if I was one who wantonly desired to rush upon destruc- 
tion. ... But since he could not move me from my i^urpose, and since, besides 
that, a vision conoeming my unworthy self frightened him, he accompanied me 
with his army for two days to the farthest boundary of. his kingdom, which he had 
surroimded with an exceedingly strong and long palisade. He dismounted; I and 
my companions went ahead, while he followed with the chief men of his army. 
Thus we passed through the gate. He took his station on one hill, we on another. 
I myself carried the cross, which I embraced with my arms, and sang the well- 
kirown verse, ‘ Peter, if thou lovest me, feed my sheep.’ When the antiphon e was 
fi.uished, the prince sent one of his nobles to us with the following message ; ‘ I 
have escorted thee to the spot where my land ends and that of the enemy 
begins. I beseech thee in God’s name not to grieve me hy forfeiting thy young 
life ; I know that to-morrow before the third hour thou wilt have to taste the 
bitterness of death without cause and without gain.’ I sent the following answer 
back to him ; ‘ May God open paradise to thee, as thou hast opened to us the way 
to the heathen ! ’ We then started and went two days, and no one did us any harm. 
On the third clay — it was a Friday — we were thrice, at daybreak, noon, ancl at the 
ninth hour, brought to execution with bowed neck, and yet each time came out from 
among the army of tlie enemy unscathed. On Sunday we reached a large tribe, and 
a respite wa.s accorded to us until special messengera had summoned the whole 
tribe to a council. At the ninth hour of the next Sunday we were haled to the 
meeting. ... Then a vast multitude rushed upon us . . . and raised a terrible out- 
cry. VTth a thousand axes and swords they threatened to hew ns to pieces. . . . 
The elders at length tore us forcibly from their hands. They listened to us, and 
recognised in their wisdom that we had come to them with good intentions. So 
we stayed for five months with that people, and travelled through three of their 
districts ; we did not reach the fourth, but envoys from their nobles came to us. 
When some thirty souls had been won for Christianity we concluded for the 
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acceptance of the king a peace such as they thought no one save us would have 
been able to conclude. ‘ This peace,’ they said, ‘ is concluded through thee. If, as 
thou promisest, it is lasting, we are willing all to become Christians ; but if the 
prince does not loyally adhere to it, we must then think about war, not Christianity. 
With this object I went back again to the prince of the Eussians, who for God’s 
sake was contented therewith, and gave his son as hostage. We, however, conse- 
crated one of our number to be bishop, and placed him, together with his son, in the 
middle of the land. Thus Christian order now prevails among the most cruel and 
wicked nation of heathens that dwells on the face of the globe.” This important 
letter, which is also the only contemporary account of Vladimir, unfortunately 
breaks off here. St. Bruno was probably master of some one Slavonic language. 

According to the later chroniclers Vladimir was much beloved by his people. 
The tradition records with especial pleasure how every week he . hanpueted with 
his Druzina and the elders of the city of Kiev. He is celebrated in historical 
ballad as a sun-god, and called the beautiful red sun of Eussia {Icrasnoje sohiyszko). 
The Church reckoned him amongst her saiuts. 



(e) Jaroslav; the, Right of Seniority. — Vladimir died in 1015. Some con- 
siderable time probably before his death he had divided his empire among his 
sons after the following method : Sviatopolk received Turow, Isjaslav Polock, 
Boris Eostow, Gleb Murom, Sviatoslav the country of the Drevlanes, .Wsevolod 
Volhynia, Mstislav Tmutorokan. Whether or how he disposed of Kiev we are 
not told. In any case, the cpiarrel about it broke out immediately after his death. 
The Druzina bad wished for one of the sons of the Greek princess Anna (p. 452). 
But Boris, like his brother Gleb, was absent, and the power' was seized by 
Sviatopolk, the sou-iu-law of Boleslav of Poland, who happened to he on the spot, 
although an attempt was made to keep secret the death of the father until the 



arrival of Boris, The latter himself resigned the sovereignty in favour - of his 
elder brother, but nevertheless was assassinated together with Gleb and Sviatoslav. 
Boris and Gleb were worshipped as holy martyrs and many churches bear their 
names. 

The other brothers were now seized with panic. Jaroslav of Novgorod 
marched at once against Sviatopolk, defeated the “godless” sinner at Lutjetch and 
forced him to fly to Poland. Jar-oslav then remained in Kiev ; for : Sviatopolk, 
although reinstated in 1017 by Boleslav of Poland (who took this opportunity to 
conc[uer Przemysl in 1018) could not maintain his position. Jaroslav had yet 
another war to face with Mstislav of Tmutorokon. With the help of the Kasoges 
(p. 450), Khazars, and Seweranes Mstislav insisted upon a new partition of the 
empire in 1023,; he received the whole country east of the Dnieper, with a resi- 
dence in . Tchernigov. , Jaroslav’s rule was important for the development of 
Eussia. We notice especially a coolness in the relations with the Varagians, who 
began to be troublesome and indeed dangerous to him. Between them and the 
. Novgorodians there were frequent and sanguinary riots. Jaroslav supported the 
latter, and sent the Varagians out of the land, as Vladimir had tried to do in 
980. - We find the 'Pwi .Bapa 7 'yot still at Byzantium at the, end of the eleventh 
-century. Thus the Varagian age of Eussia euds with Jaroslav. 

a large Slavonic commonwealth, with a policy of its 
own and a consciousness of nationality. .And, as if the wars with Byzantium had 
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formerly been due merely to Varagian influences, tbe last occasion when Eussia 
and the empire came into collision occurred under Jaroslav. The caaus belli was 
a quarrel between Eussian merchants and Byzantines. The punitory expedition 
with which Jaroslav intrusted his son Vladimir in 1043 ended disastrously, once 
more in consequence of the devastating effect of the Greek fire. Part only of the 
Eussian army was able to rally and inflict a defeat on the pursuiiig Greeks. 
Jaroslav, though no hero in the style of Sviatoslav, stiE knew how to handle the 
sword. He struck tire Pecheneges such a blow that tliey no longer ventured to 
attack Eussia; their name soon disappeared. Their rhle was taken over, however, 
by another wild people, the Polowzes, whom we already know (pp. 92, 33S, 3S0) 
■as Kumane.s. In the west, also, Jaroslav fought with Lithuanians, Jatviriges, and 
Masovians, and helped his son-in-law Casimir of Poland to win back the empire. 

Kiev reached the zenith of its grandeur under Jaroslav and excited the 
admiration of the West; among its churches, wlrich were said to number four 
hundred, that of St. Sophia with its splendid mosaics was conspicuous. The city 
w'ith its eight markets was the rendezvous of merchants from Byzantium, Germany, 
'Scandinavia, Hungary, and Holland ; flotillas, of merchantmen furrowed the waters 
of the Dnieper. Jaroslav founded monasteries, for instance the Crypt Monastery 
(Fetscherskaja Laiura), at Kiev, which was destined to become a seminary of cul- 
ture for Eussia. Himself acquainted with writing, he took an interest in schools, 
and founded one in liis beloved Hovgorod for three hundred boys. He had not 
■artists enough to decorate all the cliurches, nor priests enough to provide for 
divine service. He summoned Greek choristers from Byzantium to the capital, 
who were to instruct tire Eussian clergy. Adam of Bremen was justified, therefore, 
in calling Kiev the rival of Constantinople and the fairest ornament of Greece. 
Since Eussia had hitherto no written laws, Jaroslav ordered the customary law 
to be noted down (“ Bushija Prawcla ”). This simple code contains little beyond 
a scale of penalties for various crimes, and a fixed table of ' fines ; it does not 
mention death sentences or corporal punishments. Nevertheless it was a promising 
preliminary step. The first ecclesiastical laws for Eussia were also put into 
writing under Jaroslav. 

Jaroslav enjoyed a high reputation among his contemporaries. He formed 
•connections by marriage with the royal houses of Norway, Poland, Hungary, and 
Prance,^ and was in request as an ally. The Eussian people called him the Wise ; 
'the Scandinavian sagas have much to tell of him. If, however, the empire was 
to he preserved in its old grandeur the succession must be fixed in some way 
In old times, when the State was governed in patriarchal style and the sovereign 
held a paternal authority, when the royal treasury was also the national treasury 
and the offices at the royal court were also State offices, when, that is, the 
■empire was considered the private property of the monarch, family law was 
identical with public law, and the sovereign had the control of the kingdom as 
much as of his own goods and chattels. And just as, according to the civil law of 
the time, every chEd had a claim to a part of the paternal or family property, so 
every member of the reigning house had a claim to a share of the kingdom. Since, 
then, according to Germano-Slavonic custom, the eldest of the tribe or of the famEy 
administered affairs within the family circle, so in the empire the younger mem- 
bers were pledged to obey the eldest. This was the so-called right of Seniority. 

1 His daughter Anna married, in 1051 King Henry I of Prance, who died 1065. 
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Eusaia had long been, ruled on this principle. The custom had grown up there', 
since the days of Olga that the eldest should have his home in Kiev, while 
the younger sons lived elsewhere and were in some sense his subjects. Sviat- 
oslav had divided the kingdom among his sous on this principle, only reserv- 
ing for himself the title of Grand Duke. According to the Eussian Chronicle 
Jaroslav, foreseeing his death, made the following arrangements; « Isjaslav, your 
eldest brother, will represent me and reign in Kiev. Subject yourselves to him as 
you have subjected yourselves to your father. I give to Sviatoslav Tchernigov, 
to Wsewolod Perejaslav, to Wjatshelav Smolensk. Igor, the youngest, receives 
Vladimir with Volhyuia. Let each be content with his share; if not, then shall 
the elder brother sit in justice over you as lord. He will defend the oppressed 
and punish the guilty.” By this aiTangemcnt Jaroslav had merely acted according 
to the ancient custom. How far the privileges went which customary law gave 
to the “ eldest ” is shown by the expression current at that time ; the younger 
rode at the rein of the elder ; he had him as master, stood at his orders, and 


looked up to him. The Grand Duke, whose seat was in Kiev, was lord over all 



Eussia ; he disposed of vacant principalities and was the supreme judge and 
comiuander-iu-ehief. 

The innovation probably introduced by Jaroslav only consisted in clearly 
defining the order in which the younger princes should he promoted after the 
death of the Graud Duke. The territories, which he assigned to his sons according 
to their respective age and rank, formed the following scale : Kiev I, Tchernigov II,. 
Perejaslav(l) III, Smolensk IV, Vladimir V. The royal throne was only to be 
reached by proceeding from V to I. If a junior prince died before the elder, and 
therefore without having reached Kiev, his sous also remained excluded from the 
grand ducal title. Thus the son of Vladimir of Novgorod (f 1052), Kostilav, was 
forced to abandon any prospect of reaching Kiev. The princes, who were thus from 
the first precluded from advancing, since their fathers had not been Grand Dukes,, 
were called Isgoji. But the weakness of the law lay in this very point ; for those 
who were set aside felt the injustice of it, and had recourse to arms. Parties were^ 
formed whiok were bitter foes to each other. The position of the Grand Duke at 
the same time was not strong enough to ensure order. His. power rested on tire 
idea of a paternal authority which was deficient in any true basis of power : he 
had, in fact, only obtained one share, like the others. If he wished to enforce the 
right of Seniority, he was compelled to look out for alliances. And since self-inter- 
est always outweighs patriotism, Eussia was plunged ., into long years of civil war 
through the increasing numbers of the royal house. Subsequently many petty 
principalities, which were unceasingly at war with, each other, sprang up side by 
side in Eussia, since the legal arrangement was broken Eown by unforeseen contin- 
gencies. The root of the evE is to be found hi that -defective legislation and in the 
large increase of the Eurikoviches (see the genealogical , tree on p. 452). 

Thus the heroic age ended, with Jaroslav (t 1054 )^, : Eussia, parcelled out into 
numerous provinces, its strength sapped by prolongej, civil wars, soon sank from 
tUe-piimacle which it had reached in. its days of proSperity. Perhaps for this rea- 
^son tradition has shed: a flood of glory round the -last priucs and despot of .the- 
:volcl,era. 
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C. The Fall of the United Ration of South Russians 

The very first successor of Jaroslav, the Grand, Duke Isjaslav, whom, his father 
had placed on the throne at Kiev during his lifetime, could not maintain his posi- 
tion. The people of Kiev banished him and raised to the throne a prince wlio 
stood outside the prescribed order of succession. Allot dispute soon broke out 
which was destined to last for centuries. Not a single Paissian piince was ashamed 
to invoke, in case of need, the help of Poles, Germans, Lithuanians, Hungarians, or 
even Polovzes. The first appeal for help was to the Polish dulie Boleslav II the 
Bold, who conquered Kiev in 1069, as Boleslav I had once done, and for the first 
time sacked the city. Soon, however, the threatened Isjaslav was compelled once 
more to give wajq and his renewed appeals to the Poles for help were futile. Then 
in 1075 he made overtures to the emperor Henry IV ; but tlie embassy of the 
latter failed to obtain any results in Kiev. Isjaslav, in order to. leave no stone 
unturned, actually sent his son Jaropolk to Rome to Pope Gregory VII (a course 
which was followed later by his second son Svatopolk, Grand Duke from 1093 to 
1114). If wm reflect that the Investiture struggle was then at its height, and 
that the rift between Rome and the Greek Church was now too wide to be 
bridged, we must from th.e Russian standpoint condemn the conduct of Isjaslav in 
offering for sale in every market the honour of his country. He liad not been able 
to induce Little Poland or Germany to lend him any help without some return, aud 
he' now went to Rome aud professed him.self to be a vassal of the papal chair. 
The Pope in gratitude nominated his son Jaropollc to he his successor. Had that 
nomination been accepted, a hereditary monarchy would at one , stroke have been 
created in Russia, certainly to the country’s advantage. But Isjaslav never came 
to the throne. 

Hitherto there had not been wanting a supply of able priiices and heroes of the 
old stamp; hut they destroyed each other. Every one knew that this meant the 
ruin of Russia ; but no one was willing or able to prevent it. Vladimir ]\Iouo.mach, 
the son of that Wsewolod to whom, according to the distribution made by Jaroslav, 
the district of Perejaslav was assigned, was a man of gentle character, religious and 
just, but at the same time brave aud slirewd. He always endeavoured to settle dis- 
putes l)y pacific methods, and pointed out the great ravages caused by the Polovzes. 
The princes finally ooucluded a peaceful alliance, when they met in 1097 at 
Liibetch by Tcheruigov on tlie Dnieper. The source of tlie evil was seen to lie in 
the proviso that the princes, since they moved from one countiy to another, grad- 
ually approaching Kiev, never felt at home anywliere, but neglected their pi'incijjal- 
ities. It was.tlierefore decided that every Rnrikovich should continue to liold his 
father’s share. All kissed the cross of peace, aud promised to defend the country, 
one aud all, against the Polovzes. 

But the rule of succession, wliich had become in Luhetch the law of the land, did 
not put an end to the civil wars. David of Volhynia, the son of Igor and grandson of 
Jaroslav, was at enmity with Volodar of Terebowla and Vassilko of PrzemyH, the 
eons of Rostislav. The princes had hardly separated, when the Grand Duke Sviato- 
polk, in consequence of the hints of David, enticed Vassilko to Kiev, and then sur- 
rendered him to the latter, who put out his eyes. The princes once more assemlded 
in 1100 at Uwjatyci (Witicewo) on the Dnieper and concluded a new peace ; the 
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chief ageut this time, also, was Vladimir Mouomach. He was Grand Duke from 
1113 to 1125, and conducted the government with vigour and justice. A letter 
which he wrote to Oleg of Tchernigov is still extant, as also his will, some of the 
chief sentences of wliich deserve to be quoted. “ Since my end is near, I thank 
the All Highest that he has xn'olonged my days. . . . Praise the Lord, dear chil- 
dren, and love also your fellow men. Heither fasting, nor solitude, nor monasticism 
will save you, but good deeds alone. ... Do not always have the name of God on 
your lips ; but if you have strengthened an oath by kissing tbe cross, beware of 
breaking it. . . . Look diligently yourselves after everything in your households, 
and do not trust to retainers and servants, or the guests will speak evil of your 
house. Be strenuous in war, setting a model to your Voivods. . . . When you travel 


through your country, suffer not your vassals to molest the people, but wdrere you 
halt, give your meat and drink to your hosts. Above all honour your guests, noble 
and lowly, merchants and ambassadors ; ye cannot give them presents, make them 
content at least with food and drink. For guests spread good and evil report of u.s 
in foreign lauds. . . . Love your wives, but be not governed by them. . . . Keep 
in mind tbe good which ye hear, and learn that which ye, do not know. My 
father could speak in five languages. . . . Man ought always to he. occupied. 
When you are journeying on horseback, and have no business to transact, do not 
give way to idle thoughts, but repeat some prayer which you have learnt; if no 
other occurs to you, then the shortest and best, ' Lord have mercy upon me.’ 
Never go to sleep without having bowed }-our bead to the earth; but if you feel 
ill, bow yourselves thrice to the earth. Let the sun never find you in bed! Cio 
•early into the church to offer your matins to God ; my father did so, and .so did all 
good men. . . . After doing that they sat in ci:)uncil with the Druana, or admin- 
istered justice or rode to the cliase. Hut at noon they lay down to sleep ; for God 
hath fixed noontide as a time of rest not only for men, but also for , four-footed 
creatures and for birds. Thus, too, hath.. your father lived. I have always done 
personally that which I might have employed my servants to do. . . . I myself 



■exercised supervision over the church and divine worship, over the household, the 
stables, the chase, the hawks, and the falcons. I have fought in eighty-three cam- 
paigns altogether, not reckoning the unimportant ones. I concluded nineteen trea- 
ties of peace with the Polovzes. I took prisoners more than : a hundred of their 
noblest princes and afterwards released them ; more than two bnhdred I executed 
and drowned in the river, s. Who has travelled quicker than I ? If •! started in the 
morning from Tchernigov, I was in Kiev before vespers. . . . I loved the chase, and 
your uncle or I have often capAured wild beasts together. How .often have I been 
brought to the, ground ... but the Lord hath preserved me. Therefore, dear chil- 
dren, fear neither death nor battle nor wild beasts. Be men, whatever be the des- 
tiny that God intends for you ! If diviue providence has deistined death for us, 
neither father nor mother nor brother can save us. Let the hojpe of man be in the 
protection of God alone.” When Vladimir Monomaoh died in 1125 “ all the 
peopde wept," said his contemporary Nestor (j)... 435). 

The number of the princes fighting for the possession of Kiev grew more and 
. more, and the position of Russia became more and more desperate. South Russia 
in particular could, never regain tranquillity and defend itself against the wild 
:,;,:d\yellei’S: in, the Steppe. a fortunate circumstanee indeed that inveterate 
feuds prevailed among these latter. The western tribes, the Torkes, Berendejans, 
and Beoheneges, which were daUed coRectively Clioruyje Klohuki (Black Caps), 
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were mortal enemies of the Polovzes, and therefore sided with Eussia and were- 
settled in the country. They were soon assimilated with the Eussian peojde, and 
thus brought a peculiar strain into the national characteristics of South Eussia. 
These various nations of the Steppe fought as allies of one Eussian prince against 
others, until they all beqaine Slavs. But as late as the sixteenth century a tribe, 
in the district of Skvirsh near Kiev called itself “ Polovces.” 

The end of all this was the political and economic collapse of South Eussia. 
A consequence of the .same causes was that the princes, who were excluded from 
the contest for Kiev, shook themselves free from the supremacy of the Grand 
TJulce there, and tliab totally independent principalities were formed. This was 
tlie case with Polock, Kovgorod, Eostov, Turov, Pskov, Wjatka, and in the west 
with Halicz. 


4. EUSSIA PEOM THE MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE FOUETEENTH GENTITEY 

A. The Age of the Petty Peinces to the Yeae 1240 

(a) Halics. — A powerful principality developed in the southwest of Eussia,, 
in the Dniester district. Vladimir, who had been intrusted by Jaroslav the Wise 
with the conduct of the campaign against Byzantium in 1043, and as prince of Nov- 
gorod had predeceased his father in 1052, had left a son, Eostislav. The latter, as. 
Isgoj had no claim to the throne of the Grand Duke, had to be content with Eostov. 
When, then, one of his uncles, Vjatcheslav of Smolensk, died and the youngest 
uncle, Igor, advanced from Volhyuia to Smolensk, Eostislav obtained Volhynia, 
while Eostov was defeated at Perejaslav. But rvhen Igor also died at Smolensk in 
1060, and Eostislav indulged in hopes of advancing to. Smolensk (and later eveutU' 
ally to Kiev), the uncles did not wish to "make tiiis fresh concession to him. The 
adventurous prince, therefore, went in 1064 rvith his Druzina in an oblique line 
from the extreme west of Eussia to the fartlrest eastern boundary, to Tmutorolcan, 
and drove out the prince Gleb, the son of his uncle Sviatoslav of Tcheruigov. As 
the nearest neighbour of the Byzautines he aroused their alarm ; a Katapau whO' 
was sent to him won hi.s confidence and poisoned him in 1066. 

Eurik, Volo.dar, and A^assilko, the sons of Eostislav, inherited a part of the 
Volhyniau principality, Przemysl and Tereljowla; these “Cherveniau towns,” 
which had been concprered by Vladimir the Great in 981, and taken from him by 
Boleslav of Poland in 1018 (p. 456), had been won hack by Jaroslav in 1031, at 
the time of the Polish disturbances. The Diet of Princes at Lubetch recognised 
their right to the towns. The efforts of the Igorid, David of VoUiynia, to wrest 
this province from the Rostislaviches (the blinding of Vassilko; p. 469) were 
unsuccessful. New bishoprics were formed here in the twelfth ceutuiy, as, for 
example, in Przemysl (1120) and Halicz (c. 1157). Vladimirko, the son of Volo- 
dar, after the death of his father, his uncles, and his brother Eostislav of Przemysl, 
united the whole country under his sceptre and made Halicz on the Dniester 
his capital. When he died in 1153 he left to his only son Jaroslav Osmomysl,, 
who reigned until 1187, a principality stretching from the river San ahnost to the 
mouth of the Dniester. The Chronicle extols the wisdom and learning of this 
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prince, who was a patron of culture and possessed a remarkable library. The 
principality of Halicz (Galicia) threateued to eclip,se Kiev. 

It fell to the lot of this principality, from its proiuiuent position on the western 
frontier of Eus.sia, to repel the attacks of the Irlungariau.s under Bela III (p. 381) 
and of the .Poles, who were then torn by internal feuds. But under Vladimir, son of 
Osinomysl (c. 1200), Eoinan of Volhynia, liardug been called in by Galician Boyars, 
won the country over to his side, and by this union of Volhynia with Halicz 
founded a dominion which was perhaps the most powerful among all the Eussiau 
States and larger than tlie existing Polish liliupire. Eoman had the throne of 
Kiev at his di.spo.sal, and fought with Pole.?, Lithuanians, and Hungarians. The 
Volliynian Chronicler calls him the undisputed inonarch of all Eiissia. The 
expelled Vladimir sought refuge with the German emperor. Innocent III, to 
whose ears the fame of Eoman had come, .sent an einba.s.sy to him, offering him 


the royal crown, and urged him to adopt Catholicism; he received, however, an 



unfavourable answer. The effect of the proximity of Himgary and Poland was 
that the Drnzina of the prince, the nobility, was more prominent here than in other 
parts of Bussia and inffuenced the destiny of the country. , This tendency was 
suppressed hy Eoman. He is said to have ordered refractory Boyars to be 
quartered or buried alive ; “ iu order to cat a honeycomb peacefully the bees must 
be killed ” was his favourite saying. 

When Eoman fell iu 1205, at tlie battle of Zavichost, leaving behind him two 
infant -sons, Daniel and Vassilko, interminable wars for the possegsioii of the 
country broke out, aud priuces were tortured and hanged. Poles and Hungariaus 
took advantage of these disturbances to seize the country. Koloman, a son of the 
Hungarian king Andreas II, having married the Polish princess Salome (cf. the 
genealogical table at page 384), was placed on the throne of Halicz. Daniel had 
reconf|uered it in 1229 by dint of great efforts, and did not succeed in winning 
hack his whole inheritance until 1239. He then chose Cholm for his residence. 

The estrangement of the northwest was fraught with disastrous consequences 
for Eussia. The princes of Polock in the region watered by the Kieinen and the 
Dwina were too weak to protect themselves, first from the Swedes aud^Gerinans, 
aud then from the Lithuanians (ef. below, p. 489). It was the weakening of this 
region which rendered the rise of a strong Lithuanian State possible. 

/ (b) Novgorod . — ^Kovgorod also aimed at independence, but had to suffer 
much from the wars about Kiev. The ruEng body there was the -assembly 
of citizens (were; p. 444), nob prince or Boyars. Novgorod was an impor- 
tant industrial centre and greatly influenced the history of the northern Slavs 
and Pins ^ It was in fact the cradle of Eussian history. The Novgorodians 
were once the first and only people to resist , the Varagians, whom they ulti- 
mately drove out of Eussia. When Jaroslav the Wise, having been defeated 
by his brother Sviatopolk and the Poles, came to Novgorod and wished to 
cross the sea, the people of Novgorod broke rip his boats, voluntarily laid a 
lax on themselves for war purposes, /and forced him once more to resume 
liostilities: with Sviatopolk, Being victorious at their head, he held Novgorod 
,itt Mghliqnoui’, ,and is said to have granted a charter of privileges to the city in 
1019. ' Tire peoxfle of Novgorod also always held his memory sacred. But 
in that busy trading town, with its hundred thousand or more inhabitants, no 
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prince was able to exercise absolute authority, nor could any dynasty find a firm 
footing. The prince was obliged’ to take an oath that he would respect their 
rights and privileges. He could not pronounce any judicial .sentence \rithout tlie 
.assistance of the municipal “ Possadnik,” and above all he could not bring a dis- 
puted cause before a foreign court. He could neither obtain any existing vihage.s 
nor build any new ones within the municipal district. liis revenue was accurately 
fixed. The juince had, it is true, the right to summon tiie popular assemblie.s, 
which met m “ the court of Jaroslav” at the sound of the tocsin. But they were 
more powerful than he was ; for with his small Dru2ma, which neither belonged to 
the body of citizens nor could live in the centre of the district, he was totally 
unable to keep the great city in check. If the joriuce was guilty of any miscon- 
duct he was impeached. If he did uot give satisfaction “ they .said farewell to 
liim and showed him his way.” Wlieu Prince Vsevolod-Gabriel, who exchanged 
Novgorod with Perejaslav, came back in 1132, the Wece said to him, “ Thou ha.st 
forgotten thy oath to die with us, and hast sought a new princedom for thyself ; go 
hence whither thou wiliest.” The popular assembly also summoned new princes. 
The princes, for this reason, were reluctant to go to Novgorod. When an arch- 
bishopric was founded there in the twelfth century, the archbishop himself wa.s 
■chosen by the popular assembly, which naturally deposed him if there was any- 
thing against him. The fFdoe decided even matters of faith. The town, therefore, 
proudly stjded itself “ sovereign, mighty Novgorod” (gospodin mlikij Noivgorod). 
It was full of churches and mona.steries founded by private individuals. Since 
the soil was sandy, tlie town was forced to expand, colonise, and trade far and 
wide, especially with Northern Europe and even with the Far East. Independ- 
eut Dmziues travelled iu search ' of adventure, subjugated countries and founded 
colonies, as, for instance, the subsequently important free State of Vjatka, which, 
like Pskov also, was governed by its assembly of citizens. The Novgorodians 
were e,steemed as good seameji; their merchants formed a guild of their own. 
Novgorod played the principal part in Slavonicisiug the north of Eastern Europe 
•{for the I 0 .SS of its freedom cf. page 517). 

(c) Susdal- Vladimir. — The congress of princes at Lubetch, which settled the 
hereditary provinces to be held by the princes, had assigned the Finnish, terri- 
tory round Ilostov to the family of Mouomach (cf. p. 459). ]\IoDomach founded 
there on the Ivliasma a town wliiclv bore his name, Vladimir. The son of .Jlono- 
mach, Jurij Dolgomkij, was the first independent jaince of Eostov. He soon, 
attained his object of becoming Grand Duke in Kiev ; yet he cared more for his 
inheritance in the north, for Vladimir and Susdal. He removed thither the dis- 
contented population from the south ; he founded towns there, and according to 
tradition Moscow, also, which is mentioned for the first time iu 1147. His son 
Andrej Bogoluhskij, who became niler in 1157, took no further intere,st in the 
south, since Kiev, he thought, had no future; its title of Grand Duke had been 
pa.ssecl on from hand to hand eighteen times since 1125 ! In the year 1169 he 
organised an alliance of eleven princes, at whose head he placed his son Mstislavn 
The latter took Kiev by storm after three days’ siege and allowed it to he sacked 
mercilessly. A great impression was made on the whole country when the city, 
which was sacred iu the eyes of eveiy Eussian, the mother of all Eus,sian towns 
and the goal of the ambition of their princes, was captured by her own sons ; many 
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believed that the end of Paissia had come. The glory and importance of Kiev were 
ended. Andrej assumed, it is true, the grand ducal title, but sent to Kiev his. 
brother Glel>, who also bore the title of Grand Duke. Other heads of the jniucely 
families, those of Halic!!, Smolensk, Tchernigov, equally assumed the title of Grand 
Dulce. There was, however, no doubt that the Grand Duke of Smsdal-Vladimii',. 
the conqueror of Kiev, was the true master of Ilussia ; Vladimir on the Kliasma 
was de.stined to become the centre of the empire. 

Jurij Dolgorukij and Audrej Bogokibskij had a clear insight into the heart of 
the matter. They wished to found a strong princely power independent of the 
Boyar-s (Druzi.ua) and the municipality, which in later years had often disposed of 
the crown in the south. Father and son, therefore, showed uo mercy towards the- 
Boyars. In the north there were mostly newcomers and colonists, who were bound 
from the outset to adapt themselves to the new conditions. The towns, too, were' 
new uninfluential settlements, which became exactly what their founders wished, 
them to become. Andrej had for this reason chosen as his residence in the district 
of Susdal neither Eostov nor Susdal with their old citizen as.semblies (wece), but 
the insigniticaiit market town of Vladimir. An absolute monarchy was able to- 
develop there which was capable of rescuing Kussia from destruction. Andrej, it 
is true, was murdered by his Boyars iu 1175 ; but his successors resolutely carried, 
out the policy of treating the Druzina merely as subjects. 

During the calamitous civil wars the consciousness of a common Enssian 
mother-country was kept alive less by the blood relationship of the reigning' 
princes than by the Church. In the later period the glory of Kiev also was mainly 
based on the fact that the oldest churches were there, especially the famous sub- 
terranean monastery, where the hones of the saints reposed, and that the siipreme 
Metropolitan resided there. If, then, Vladimir on the Kliasma was, to be a seri- 
ous rival of Kiev, it must receive an archbishop and magnificent churches. The 
princes provided both these essentials. Vladimir soon possessed a golden gate,, 
like that of Kiev, a tithe church, several monasteries, and beautiful buildings. At 
the sack of Kiev valuable images, church ornaments, books, and bells had been 
carried off to AEadimir. But the petition to the patriarch of Constantinople to- 
found an archbishopric in Susdal met with no immediate success. Otherwise the 
power of Susdal grew stronger from year to year. Vsevolod the Great (f 1212),. 
brother of Andrej, was feared throughout Kussia. But quarrels again arose among 
his sons, until Constantine defeated the others. After his. death in 12,17 his 
brother Jurij II (George) became Grand Duke of Vladiinir. He conquered tlie- 
country of the Mordvins and founded in 1221 Nijni Novgorod (from 1350 to 
1390 residence of the princes of Susdal) at -the point where the Oka flows into the- 
Volga. V 

In 1200 three forces in Eussia were, struggling for victory, — the princes, the- 
. nobles, and the popular assembly , The Boyars were victorious in Halicz,. 

. the, citizens in .Novgorod, Pskov, an^. Vjatka, and the prino’es in Susdal ; in Kiev 
: alone the three institutions existed aide hy ' side, collectively powerless. As an 
. inevitable consequence, instead of -only one, several political centres were formed 
side by side in Eussia. 
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B . The Subjugation of Eussia by the Taetaes 

(a) Temujin. — Eussia had already been weakened by internal feuds, and 
now the greatest calamity that had ever befallen it burst on the country. In the 
year 1222 the Tartars (Mongols) appeared in the south, and first struck a blow at 
the Alaui, who lived to the north of the Caucasus. Terrible tidings heralded their 
approach. Temujin (Genghis Khan, VoL II, 171) had united the. Mongol tribes, 
had conquered and plundered Korthern China, Kharismia, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
-and Northern India, and was now filled with the idea of subduing Europe. .He 
styled him.self the Scourge of God, and the Asiatics, with their inborn fatalism, 
seldom dared to offer resistance. 

The Alaui allied themselves with the Polovzes ; but the Mongols brought the 
Polovzes over to their side by bribes, and subjugated the Alani and after that the 
faithless Polovzes. The latter appeared as fugitives in .Eussia. The princes of 
Southern Eussia united their forces, and the Polovzes joined them, their Khan 
Basti having accepted Christianity. They determined to anticipate the enemy and 
attack him in the Steppe. Tartar envoys then appeared in their camp, ostensibly 
on account of the detested Polovzes. The Eussians, in their infatuation, rejected 
the offer of peace and put the envoys to death ; they had collected more than 
eighty thousand men. A decisive battle was fought on the 16th. of June, 1223 
on the banks of the small river Kalka, which flows into the Sea of Azov. The 
Polovzes fled at the very outset, and thus forced the Eussians into a retreat which 
degenerated into a disastrous rout. Mstislav of Kiev defended himself for three 
days longer in his fortified camp, but finally, from over-confidence, fell into the 
hands of the Tartai's ; si.x princes and seventy Boyars were left on the field of 
battle. Mstislav and his two sons-in-law were suffocated under planks, and the 
Jlongols celebrated the victory by a banquet over their dead bodies. Hardly a 
tenth part of the army succeeded in escaping. “ A vast host pressed on its heels, 
plundering, murdering, and sacking the towns,” so the Arab ibn al-Athir records ; 
“ many Eussian merchants handed together, packed up theii’ valuables, and sailed 
in many ships to Mohammedan countries.” 

(/;) The Golden Horde. — Temujin suddenly turned back to Asia ; Eussia was 
saved. The great conqueror died in 1227, and was succeeded by his third sou 
Ogdai (OgQtai; Vol. II, p. 174). A re.solution was passed by the general assembh' 
of the empire at Karakorum in 1235 that Eussia and Europe generally should be 
conquered, and the supreme command was given to Batu, a grandson of Temujin. 
A Mongol array of five hundred thousand men, nominally, appeared in Eussia in 
the year 1237. The Bulgarians on the Volga offered a feeble resistance, and their 
capital, Bulgar, was destroyed. The. Mordvins, who were of Finnish stock, joined 
the Tartars and became their scouts. The enemy were soon before the gates of 
Eiasan ; by the help of powerful siege-engines they took the town after five days’ 
storming, on December 21, and a terrible massacre ensued. The Grand Duke of 
Vladimir had gone northwards before the battle, but was soon overtaken and 
killed ; Vladimir, which was defended by his sons Vsevolod and Mstislav, hat! 
already fallen on February 14, 1238. The wdiole principality of Susdal was 
plundered, and Kolomna, Moscow, Volo Kolamsk, Tver, and Torchok were reduced 
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to ashes. Eatii was wow clo,se to Novgorod when a tlia'iv prevented any further 
advance of the Mongols. On their way back they captured Ivoselok after a gallant 
resistance of seven weeks. In the winter of 1239 Batu marched against South 
Eussia ; the task of conquest was rendered easier for him by the persi,steut femls of 
the Eussian princes. Daniel of Halicz seized Kiev, ^vhich he ordered his Boj-ar 
Dimitri to defend, hut the latter’s stubborn coutage was ineffectual against the 
superior force. Kiev fell on December 6, 1240, and was ruthlessly sacked ; even 
the tombs were not spared. Batu spared the life of the brave Dimitri, an vmpre- 
cedented act of grace, and kept him by his .side as a military adviser. He then 
conquered Halicz ; Novgorod alone still held out. The Eussians were inferior to 
the Mongols, who were always mounted, m the higher arts of war ; the latter even 
employed a sorb of Greek fire. Poland, Himgary, and other neighbouring kingdom.s 
were filled with Eussian fugitives. Counter measures were discussed everywhere, 
in Eome, Hungary, Bohemia, and Germany. Men’s thoughts turned to Gog and 
Magog, the mythical destroyers, whose appearance would signify the end of the 
world. Louis IX of France made ready for a crusade. 

The Tartar storm then raged over Poland, Moravia, and Dalmatia. Suddenly 
(cf. Vol. II, p. 176) the Asiatic tide ebbed. Eussia alone remained Tartar. The 
fugitive princes returned, bub as Tartar vassals. Attempts were begun to make 
the pillaged towns once more habitable, and the ruins were partially rebuilt. But 
the country was depopulated; men were required, and they were chiefly taken 
from the more densely populated west. From this time dates the movement of 
German colonists towards the east. 

Batu had long since established on the Volga an empire, almost independent 
of the Great Khan, called Kiptchak, or the Golden Horde, with Sarai as capital, 
and wa,s now occupied with its organisation (cf. the map of the Mongolian .Empire 
at page 174 of Vol. II). The national code wa.s the Yasa or customary law drawn 
up by Genghis Khan, which recognised only the penalty of death and corporal 
punishment. The oath , of loyalty was taken bareheaded, kneeling and with 
loosened girdle. A strict ceremonial distinguished the Khan from the people. 
Before any man approached him, he had to pass between two fires, since poison or 
other dangerous things, which he might have on his person, would thus, it was sup- 
posed, be rendered harmless. No one might speak with the Khan except when 
kneeling, and frequently a veil was thrown over the visitor that he might nob look 
on the face of the Khan. John de Plano Carpini, who was received in- audience by 
Batu as ambassador of Pope Innocent IV, records : “ Batu keeps a splendid court ; 
his ariny numbers six bunded thousand men. His brothers, sons, and grandees sit 
below him on a bench in the middle, all others on the hare groundj — men on the 
right, women on the left. . , . We, too, when we had delivered bur message, seated 
ourselves on The left, a.s all ambassadors do ; but we were placed on the right. . . . 
Batu never drinks in the piresence 'of people without singing and zither playing. 
When'lie rides, an umbrella is held over, his head, as is the custom of all Tartar : 
princes and themtviyes.’’ ■ 

The residence of the Khan was caEed Orda, hence “horde.” The natic" 
divided oh a military system into groups of tens, hundreds, and thousands, 

: ^:or Irody :of-:ten a separate province. The - suhje>' 

had: only. :,t:Q,;:pay and were nob under any other obligation. . Th‘ 

general of taxes •was called Mskak (later, equivalent to extortioner oy 
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Flano Carpini tells us that one such iaskah earned off one son out of every family 
which had three ; the same thing occurred with the unmarried men, women, aud 
all beggars. A list was made of the remaining inhabitants aud a tax levied on 
'every human being, new-born babes of a day old included ; from each a black or 
white bearskin, a black beaver, a sable, a marten, and a black fox. Those who 
■could not pay were carried off into slavery. The Russian princes were required 
to make personal suit to the Khan that he would confirm their rank. Thus Batu 
summoned the Grand Duke Jaroslav of Vladimir, who had succeeded his brother 
Jurij II, to appear before him at Sarai with all his family. Jaroslav was further 
forced to go to the Great Khan at Karakorum ; there he met Plano Carpini. 
Jaroslav died in the desert on his way home, either from exhaustion or from 
poison, which he is supposed to have drunk at the court of the Great Khan (1246). 
The adventurous Minorite saw in the .Kirghiz steppes the dried bones of the 
Boyars of the Grand Duke, who had perished of thirst in the desert. It was 
necessary, in order to be successful, to spend large sums on “ presents ” to Tartar 
princes, favourites, and women. The unhappy Russian princes had also to face 
the machinations of their own people. 

Daniel of Halicz (see the genealogical table at page 452), far from paying any 
tribute, fortified his towns and sought an alliance with the Pope after 1246. But 
in 1250 a message came from the Khan, that he was to give up Halicz. Being 
inadequately prepared for resistance he went thither and humbled himself by 
drinking the black mare’s milk (hmiss) aud prostrating himself before the “ great 
princess.” lie was dismissed after twenty-five days and received Halicz back 
again as a fief. He nevertheless renewed his negotiations with Innocent IV, aud 
promised to subordinate his church to him ; he received papal legates, by whom 
,he was crowned king in 1254. But as the crusade was preached in vain, he once 
.more broke off his relations with Rome. He was then compelled at the com- 
mand of the Great Khan to rase his fortresses, aud from dire necessity he bore 
:tbe Tartar yoke imtil his death, which occurred at Cholm in 1266. 

X Alexander, son of Jaroslav, 'ivho had driven out the Germans and in 1240 had 
'concpiered the Swedes on the Neva (hence the honourable title of Newskij ; see 
: Fig. 4 on the plate facing this page, “ Russian Crowns and Arms ”) was then estab- 
lished in Novgorod. Innoceut sent two cardinals in 1251 to win him over to 
the Roman Church, but in vaiu. Alexander, on the other hand, went in 1254 to 
Sarai, accompanied by his brother Andrej (p. 513), and thence to Karakorum; the 
journey lasted three full years. He must have obtained an overpowering impression 
of the Mongol power; henceforward he remained loyal to the Tartars, and even 
fought with his own brother Andrej on their behalf. Only a united Russia could 
have resisted. 

Batu Khan died iu 1256. His son Sertak, who was devoted to Christianity, 
soon followed him to the grave, probably owing to poison, and Batu’s brother Berkai 
(or Bereke) now mounted the throne (1257). He instituted a general census and 
taxation througliofit Russia. The hated JBaskalcs now appeared for the first time 
in Novgorod. The popular assembly was convened. The Possadnik addressed 
the meeting, but when he counselled submission, the people killed him. Alexan- 
der’s own son reproached his father for imposing servitude on free men. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that tire prince induced the defiant population to allow 
themselves finally to be registered, In the year 1262 the towns of AGadimir, 
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Susdal, and Rostov revolted against the Bnskaks. Alexander liurried w ii h ])i osciil:s 
to the Ivhaii, hut was nevertheless detained there lor a year. He died un i he jour- 
ney home on iMovejnber 14, Idbo, in conser|uei.ice oi liis |)ii\ati*-.aiKS. 

A change was then produced in the life of the Tartar peojile. They eouhl jioi; 
permanently disregard the influence of a higher culture. Ronie luade grcait ell'nrt.s 
to win them hy missions, especially since the iMongol world, by the destrinaion 
of Bagdad in 1258, had proclaimed itself ho.stile to hslaiu. Tlie two recently 
founded orders of Franciscans and Doniinicaus gained a name iu tire (jlmreh his- 
tory of the East, and undertook in particular the task of coin'erting the 'lurtai.s. 
John de Plano Garpinithe Minorite was not the last who sought to win the Tartar 
Khan for the Pmmau faith. The Greek Church also was not witliout inlhieiua,!. 
Some Great Khans were superficially followers of Christiaiuty. Kiiy uk ( 1 2-10- 1 248 ) 
had a Christian chapel near his palace; Kublai ('1260-1294) regularly atteiulcd the 
celebration of the feast of Easter. A Greek hishoia-ic was founded in Saitd itself. 
The Mongol rulers were thoroughly tolerant. ITaiio Carpiui saw iu the ciinip of 
the Great Khan Christians, Greek priests, and a Cliristian church. The i'rantd.seau 
■William of Etibruquis (Ruysbroek; Vol. II, p. 99) describes how Mangu Khan in 
1254 arranged a discussion between the representatives of various beliefs ; Chi'istiuu.s, 
MohammedanSj and heathen performed their acts of worship iu his presence. Prit’.sls 
and monks were exempt from the poll-tax. The jurisdiction of the Greek Clmrch 
was confirmed. Sacrilege was punishable with death. The monasteries wnthin tin? 
dominions of the formerly abused Mongols increased in numhers and wetdtli. 

An event of great significance then occurred: Bertai Khan turned ]u,s attenti<.)u 
to Islam. The religious fanaticism of the Moslems then invaded Sarai, and pre- 
vented the fusion of the nations.. It was one of the serious results of the miserable 
Fourth Crusade (p. 98), which, by the capture of Constantinople (120;:!) under con- 
ditions of such revolting cruelty and by the partition of tire empire, liail (M'ipjded 
the -power of the Greek Church and of Greek culture without aiding the West, 
that Mohammedanism was able to achieve so important a victory. A Byzantium 
of undiminished power would have all tlie more certainly w’on the Tartars fur the 
Grthodox faith, since the Greek form ‘of worship impressed the Asiatics, and since 
, their . army, to the extent perhaps of ihree-fifths, consisted of Oriental Christian.s, 
owing to the thousands of prisoners made yearly. Mut a destroyed Byzantium 
commanded as little respect from the Tartars as the mutual hatred of the two 
“Ohristiau” beliefs. The Mongols therefore adopted Islam, which froin racial 
' , considerations , at least appealed more closely to them and seemed to be politically 
: . -more, adyaiitageous. \ The gulf between Europe and Russia was widened by the 
:, .Mohamrpedan vTartars. Russia had now for. the first time become a, provinco of 
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desire to work. The humiliating treatment and the feeling of absolute impotence 
as regards the Great Khan could not but corrupt the ideas of the people, destroy 
their national pride, and sap , their moral fibre. This is noticeable even in the 
Chroniclers of the Tartar age. When in the fifteenth century one prince put out 
the eyes of another, the Chronicle did not utter a word of blame, as it did when 
Yassilko was blinded. The Ru.ssian people had thus become accustomed to scenes 
of horror. And these outrages were a heavier burden and lasted longer than 
tlie economic downfall. 

Even after half a century the widely spread influence of the Asiatic school 
■could he felt. The son of Daniel of Halicz already kept a Tartar body-guard 
(see Fig. 5 of the plate on page 467) ; the insubordination of the nobles cannot 
alone excuse this procedure. That same proud city of Novgorod, which had only 
submitted to the Baskaks with extreme reluctance, rejected Prince Michael in 
1.S04 with the words : “ We elected thee, indeed, hut only on the condition that 
thou shewest us the Jarlyk” (the warrant from the Khan). Mongols xvere called 
in by Eussian princes just as Petcheuegs and Polovzes had been, — to help them 
again.st their own people. Eussians took part in the campaigns of the Tartars, who 
honourably gave them a share of tlie .spoils. The relations between Mongols and 
Eussians rapidly became so much closer, that in the first half of the fourteenth 
century Tartar princes and nobles settled in Moscow. Many distinguished Eussian 
families are of Tartar descent; but, on the other hand, we must not overlook the 
fact that the later Tartar immigrants were mostly descendants of Russian prison- 
ers, so that we ought rather to speak of Slavonic blood among the Tartars than 
•vice versa. Russia would almost have got over the depression had not, from time 
to tijne, fresh outbursts of savage barbarism inflicted new wounds on tbe country. 
The keen wish for liberty was tiuis kept alive. Russia obtained some partial suc- 
cesses politically. Hostilities between Russian princes were forbidden, since no 
one dared to wage war witliout the consent of the Khan. A still more important 
point was that the Grand Duke, as vassal of the dreaded Mongol, enjoyed else- 
where a greater reputation than had ever been the case. We may see in this fact 
the germs of the subsequent unification of Russia. 


5. POL.-IND FROM THE TENTH CENTURY TO THE YEAR 1376 
' A . The Beghnkings of Poland (to the Year 1138) 

The waves of Slavonic migration, which surged to and fro in the Ear East of 
Europe, had from an early date come into contact with the peoples of Western 
Europe ; but there were as yet only tribes and no large empire. The tidings first 
came to Comstantinople in the ninth century that a large Eussian empire existed 
in the north. A hundred years later a powerful Polish empire was discovered in 
the northwest. The honour of this discovery belongs to Germany. War had been 
raging between the two, since the middle of the eighth century, on the line of the 
.Elbe, at the point where the; Slavonic and German tribes came into contact with 
each other. But while the [Germans won political unity through Charles the 
Great, a.ssimilated Roman cuflture ' and adopted Christianity, the Slavs were still 
flisunited, and were inimical t|o Western, views on politics, religion, and culture. A 
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bitter contest -was waged for these principles, and finally for freedom. In the- 
course of a hundred years the Slavs between the Elbe and the Oder were subju- 
gated; the Slavs on the Oder ahso were now engaged in a desperate struggle,, 
more especially since they were torn hy internal feuds. 


(a) Mimko (Mesho). — It then happened that the Wends chose the Saxon 
Count Wichmann (f 967), who had quarrelled with the Grerman Empire, as their 
leader agamst the neighbouring Lisikaviki. Wichmann inflicted in 962 two 
defeats on Misako (Miseko or Mesko, a diminutive of Mstislav), and killed his. 
brother ; Mesko in consequence submitted to tlie Margrave Gero, who was then 
stationed with an army on the Polish frontier, and agreed to pay a tribute for tlie 
country between the Oder and the Warthe. That was the first contact of Poland 
with the West. 



In 965 the Spanish Jew Ibrahim ibn-JaTpib travelled through Germany for 
trading purposes and made his way to Merseburg and Prague, where he became 
acquainted Avith the Slavs. There are now, he wrote, four princes among them ; 
the prince Al-BulgSrin [Peter from Danuhian Bulgaria ; or there may be a con- 
fusion, as had happened in other cases, with the Magyars, who had occupied the 
position of the Moravians] ; and Brislav, the prince of Fraga and Bvina and Krakiit 
[Boleslav I of Prague, Bohemia, and Cracow] ; and Mslika [Mesko], the prince of the 
north; and Naqur(N'akkon = Hakon ?) in the extreme west [in the country of the 
Ahodrites], ... As regards the country of Mshka, it is the largest of the Slavonic 
countries. It is rich in corn, flesh, honey, and pasturage. The taxes, which he 
leAues, are paid in Byzantine Mitlcal; they serve , to maintain his people. . . He 
has three thousand Dsra (DruHna or suite) ... ; he gives them armour and 
horses, arms, and whatever they need. The Eussians live to the east of Mshka 
and the Prussians in the north. 





The above-named Misako or Mesko is,, therefore, the first Polish prince who is. 
authenticated by history. The later tradition relates that he was descended from, 
the family of the Piast of Krushwitz ; it speaks of a dynasty of the Piasts, and 
can give some account of his ancestors. Piast in Polish means much the same 
as tutor ov guardian. In connection with the legendary narrative it is eonjeetui'ed 
that a court official of the royal family, who filled the post of teacher to the 
children, resembling, therefore, a Frankish major-domo, overthrew the old dynasty 
and obtained the throne. The Piast family ruled in Poland until 1370. 

Poland comes into history at the time when Germany reidved the'claim of the 
Eomau Empire to rule over all lands and peoples, and showed the strength neces- 
sary to enforce the claim. The Slavonic tribes, which adjoined on the east, 
although they obstinately defended their liberty, must have heard of these alleged 
claims of : sovereignty, since they soon reconcEed themselves to the positVm of 
vassals of the Holy Eoman Empire. This empire, like the whole We --j vvas domi- 
nated then hy the Christian . idea. To disseminate it was the n'"’*^Lst task, and 
. the Church, which put , forward legal claims, supplied the pr'-n-er and authority 
i'for it.; The: heathen Slavs m the East thus offered 'vA’ • ncld to German mis- 
j.;; sipnaty enterprise^ and with this purpose an arohbisl’'°P^'^® founded in Magde- 
,v\bhTg. : The conversion of Poland to Christianity was’ f^iese conditions, only 
ft quesbipn of time. ' 

Soma y'eara after the first contact with Germany married the daughter 
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of the Bohemian prince Boleslav I, by name Drubava (p. 236). At her persuasion 
he and all his nobles are said to have accepted Christianity (966 ?). The political 
consideration that this was the only way to assert, even partially, his independence 
must have tinned the scale. He must have seen that Eome was the powerful head 
of the Christian world, and that upon Eome even Germany was in a sense depend- 
ent. In 968 a bishopric for the Polish territory was founded in Posen, under 
the jurisdiction of the archbishopric of Magdeburg. Jordan was the first bishop 
of Posen. This was the turning point in the history of the Polish tribes ; they 
began a new chapter of life with their connection with the West. Poland 
first grew into a powerful empire under the guidance of the Christian Church. 
For this reason Mesko must be regarded as the real founder of Poland. He 
cemented more closely his amicable relations with the German Empire by 
wedding Qda, the daughter of the Margrave Thiedrich, after the death of his 
Bohemian consort in 977.^ He took part, however, in the conspiracy of Henry 
of Bavaria against the emperor Otto II in the year 976, and had to be reminded of 
his duties as a vassal in 979 ; nevertheless, on the death of Otto 11(983) the Poles 
once more sided with the rebellious Henry. It was only in 985 that Misako 
loyally shared the campaigns of Germany against the Weucls, and actually 
fought in 990 against Boleslav of Bohemia, the brother of his deceased wife. 


(6) Boleslav I Ghahri (OAroSf?/). — Mesko died in 992 and left several chil- 
dren by both wives, who, according to Slavonic law, were all entitled to inherit. 
Possibly he had contemplated some division of Iris inheritance. , But the sov- 
ereignty over the whole empire was seized, by Boleslav T, the son of the Bohemian 
motlieiv later called “ Cliabri ” (preferably to Chrobiy ; the Valiant). A naan of 
unusnar ability, he anticipated in some degi'ee the results that coming centuries 
were destined to effect. He pointed out to the empire the way, and to some 
extent himself attained the objects for which the nation subsequently struggled. 
Cunning and brave, an admirable politician and administrator, possessed of inde- 
fatigable energy, he was superior to all who had dealings with him. A true appre- 
ciation of existing needs and the forces actually available prevented him from 
ever attempting the impossilile. The nation, did not prosper when it went outside 
the, circle which he drew round it. At the very beginning of his reign he marched . 
northwards and conquered Pomerania and the Prussian territory, and in the south 
Chrohatia with Cracow, and Moravia with Slovakia, as far as the Danube. 
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Just at this time Bishop Adalbert, ^Yho had been banished from Prague, went 
northwards to preach the gospel to the pagan Prussians, and died a martyr’s death 
there in 997. Pioleslav ransomed his bones from the pagans and buried them in 
Ci-nesen. He knew that the bones of a saint were necessary for the founding of 
churches, and that high respect was then paid to relies. Adalbert (properly Voi- 
tech or Voiciech) thus became the patron of the Polish realm. Churches were 
built in his honour. The .standard of the corps which tire prince himself com- 
manded bore as a badge the figure of Adalbert ; and the military standard of 
the whole Polish army displayed his portrait. Boleslav must have already been 
negotiating with the emperor and Pope on the snbiect of new bishopri(.!s, for we 
find by the year 999 an organised body of clergy in Poland. Gaudentius (Eadim), 
brother of Adalbert, was nominated to be archbishop of Gnesen, distinct from 
Magdebnrg; he was given as suffragans the bishop of Cracow for Chrobatia, the 
bishop of Breslau for Silesia, and the bishop of Kolberg for Pomerania. Posen still 
remained under Mainz. Thus an independent church of Poland was established as a 
foundation for the later political independence. In the year 1000, when according 
to the teaching of the Chiliasts (cf, p. 453) the end of the world ought to have come, 
the fanatical emperor Otto III went' to Gnesen, in order to pray at the tomb of the 
Saint, with whom he was also related. He had a brilliant reception ; but the politi- 
cal advantages were not small which the Pole was able to obtain,. Otto approved 
,of the ecclesiastical system of Poland ; and promoted the prince, whom hitherto he 
had reckoned ,as the ya.ssal of the German Empire, to be brother, friend, and 
ally under the title of Patricius. In his pur, suit , of the dream of a workhampire 
Otto III had lost his footing on the soil of fact. “May H'eaven forgive the 
emperor,” exclaimed Bishop Tliietmar, of Merseburg (f 1018) discontentedly, “for 
having’ made a, sovereign orrt of the Duke of Poland, who lutlierto;‘yfasv,k^^ 
and for having exalted hini, so high that he soon sought to brmgrhMfeath his rule 
and degrade to seiwitude those who were once his superiors." .I.i' was shown after- 
wards that,, in the deys of , the civil wars and disintegration, tJaA: solidarity , of the 
Polish Empire was safeguarded and strengthened only by the unity of the Church. 

. The growth of the power of Poland, caused alarm in Germany, Matters culmi- 
nated in war under Otto’s successor, Emperor Henry 11, , since Boleslav at the 
beginning, of ,1003, had annexed Bohemia also (p. 237). Hepry II .for many, years 
waged'war with great energy ngainst the Duke of Poland,, supported by Bohemia, 
which hachbeeu evacuated hy Boleslav in 1004, and by the heathen Liutizes, an 
; alliance which horrified the pious German clergy, hut could effect nothing. Boleslav 
.had his supporters ever}Tvhere, and roused up enemies on all sides for the emperor, 
even in Germany. The political and military superiority of Boleslav now showed 
itself in the : clearest colours.. In the year 1005, Henry was : forced to conclude a 
, disadvantageous peace at Bautzen, while the treaty of Magdeburg in 1013 ratified the 
. Pole’s claim to all the . conquests made in the East at the cost of Germany. Boles- 
, :lay,: indeed,in_ return did homage to the emperor at Merseburg, because he wished 
at the same tinre to turn against Eussia. Being now recognised as an ally, he was 
?/: apoompanied .on his Russian campaign by three , hundred German waniors, but 
^ obtained little success. In 1016 the war with Germany began afresh ; it was not 
.until 1018 that a second peace was concluded at Bautzen. The Elbe once more 
was the western frontier qf Poland. Boleslav took Kiev on August 14, 1018, find 
,j;eii:ksfcRte3 Ms exiled son-in-law Bviatopolk (p, 466). 

^ ’ j/.'A^Lough the union of Bohemia and Poland bad nop been succes,sfully carried 
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out, Boleslav had united most of the west, Slavs, Who were stiU independent of 
Germany, under his own sceptre, and had founded an empire which stretched from 
the Elster and the Elbe to the Dniester (see the small map “Poland, etc., in the 
Year 1000 "among the “Maps illustrating the History of Poland”). He also 
■emphasised the Slavonic as opposed to the Germanic features of national life. His 
name has thus become the banner of .Polish patriotism. After so many successes 
■the Polish diike solicited the title of king, and with this object sent an embas.sy 
to Pome. This was intercepted hy the emperor, hut after the death of Henry 
(1024) Boleslav placed the crown on his own head. He died in the year 1025 at 
■the age of fifty-eight. 

Under the first successors of the gi'eatest Polish king the situation was at once 
■changed ; not one of the , conquests of Boleslav could be retained. In the first place, 
the empire, according to custom, had to be divided between the heirs ; but Boles- 
lav I (not Boleslav III, as is asserted) had already decided that one of the sous 
should rule over the whole realm, and the other petty princes should be subordi- 
nate to him. Me,sko (Mieezylav, Mesislav) II did in fact assume the government 
with the crown, while we find his brothers and kinsmen as petty princes. Quarrels 
naturally broke out, which weakened tlie power of Poland. The Bohemian prince 
■Bfetislav conquered Moravia in 1029, Stephen of Hungary Slovakia, Canute the 
Dane Pomerania, and Jaroslav of Prussia the eastern half of Galicia. It was a more 
momentous matter , that relations with Germany grew worse. Emperor Con- 
rad 11, who, had, been closely bound by ties of friendship ,with the Danish king 
.since 1025 (cession of the Mark Schleswig iu 1035), adopted Bespriin, , the exiled 
elder brother of Mesko. He must also have ooD.sidered the coronation of Mesko an 
insult,. Mesko indeed valiantly held his ground and ravaged Saxony , and other 
■districts with the utmost ferocity in 1028 and 1030. Einallylie was forced to suc- 
cuniby to resign Lusatia once more, and in the Merseberg treaty of 1038 to recognise 
in explicit terms the German suzetainty, probably also to pay tribute. 

The splendour which Poland had reached under Boleslav I was completely 
.'gone. The conditions of a vassal state exi.sted for centuries, and were more or less 
burdensome. We are nowhere di.sfcinctly told what constituted the dutie.s of vassals ; 
we may, however, consider it as certain that the Polish princes were bound to attend 
certain court ceremonies, to provide tribute or presents, and on the occasion of coro- 
nation journeys to Rome to sujjply an escort of five hundred or, later, three hundred 
soldiers. So long as ambitious ideas of empire dominated the German kings, 
they actually claimed the feudal rights of suzerains over Poland. It was only 
about the end of the thirteenth century that Poland was once for all recognised 
and treated as an independent State. The political efforts of the Polish princes 
were naturally directed to shake off that yoke. Wlieii a favourable opportunity 
offered, they revolted, rehrsed military services and tribute, seldom appeared at the 
court ceremonials, and here and there assumed the royal title, although in the Ger- 
man Empire they were merely styled duces or dukes. The country reached the zenith 
of independence, under Boleslav II at the time of Henry IV, while it sank to the 
lowest depth during the rule of Erederick I Barharossa and Rudolf of Hapsburg. 

When Mesko 11 died in X034 complete confusion ensued. Slaves rose against 
freemen, the semi-serfs against the noble, s; churches and monasteries were 
plundered, and the bishops killed or banished. Riche(n)za, Mesko’s widow, a 
■daughter of Hermann II of Suabia (f 1003) and sister of the empress Gisela, wa.s 
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forced to leave Poland with her little sou Casimir, and went to her home to implore 
help from her hrother-in-law the emperor Conrad. The old pagan faith seems then 
to have once more proudly raised its head. To till up the cup of misery, the sur- 
rounding nations attacked and pillaged the country. Besides this Bretislav Achilles; 
of Bohemia in 1039 (p. 237) carried off from G-iie,seii to Prague the hones of St. 
Adalbert, doubtless next to the booty the main object of his campaign. Boleslav I 



had biult up the Polish Ghm-ch over the tomb of the Bohemian martyr and had 
deprived Bohemia of the glory of the martyrdom. Plow important the event was; 
for both sides is proved bjf the lamentations of the Polish chroniclers, the joy with 
which the relics of the national saint were received at Prague, and the long trial 
which was held about them at Pome. Gosmas of Prague cannot find language 
enough to praise the prince. The holy Voitech now became equally with the holy 
Wenzel the patron saint of Bohemia ; the chief military standard of the country bore 
his image. Now that he possessed these relics, the Bohemian duke contemplated 
founding an archbishopric in Prague. It was only in the thirteenth century that. 
Poland was able to acquire a new national saint (Stanislav ; p. 480). 

Casimir meanwhile remained in Germany. In tlie reign, of ; the emperor 
Henry HI, who gladly em^doyed the opportunity of once again asserting imperial 
claims upon the East, he marched with five hundred men to Poland in order to win 
back his inheritance (1040). He found the country ruined. Wild animals had 
their lairs where once the cathedral of Gueseu stood. The nobles had established, 
independent lordships in the provinces. Casimir, in order to he able to carry on 
war successfully, married a Eussian wife and made an alliance with; Hungary. 
The war against Bohemia was coudiicted with nunsual energy on , account of 
Moravia and Silesia, as well as of the plundering of the church of Gnesen. When 
by the help of Pmssia he had won hack Masovia and also Silesia,, he pi’oceeded tO' 
re-establish the decayed Polish Church. He renewed the bishoprics, and conferred 
the archbishopric upon his kinsman Aaron, who resided at Cracow so long as the' 
road to Gueseu was blocked. Casimir successfully accomplished his plans by the 
help of German]^ whose suzerainty he acknowledged. He died in 1058. The, 
distress and misery which Poland suffered in the first years after Mesko’s death, 
never occurred again down to the time of its overthrow. Casimir, therefore, 
for his services in the restoration of the empire has been, given the honourable; 
title of “ Eestaurator.” • 

The empire owes to him also a second change. Hitherto the Polish duke had, 
no permanent abode;' he journeyed from country to country, in order to administer 
, justice personally in every place. The duke had his throne in the town where 
, he preferred to : live. WiiSn Casimir came to Poland ' he took up his quarters, 
in Cracow, since other provinces were still to he conquered. Prom that time 
Cracow has remained The residence of the duke and wasj down to the sixteenth 
nenturyrthe political centre. This has nob been any advantage for the develop- 
: ment of the empire. Posen or Gnesen would, indisputably have better answered 
the purpose, since both lay nearer to Pomerania and the pea, to which indeed 
./ thg; future of Poland pointed. With Cracow as capital, Poland came into the dis- 
i'.'.T'id'biiig vicinity of; Bohemia .and Hungary, and was distracted from , her true aims.. 
Apart, from this disadvantage, the West Slavs were in this way more easily Ger- 
manised.* The first mistake, the remoteness from the sea, was partially remedied. 
. later by the removal of the eorirt! to Warsaw, 
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In conformity with the order of succession, introduced probably by Boleslav as 
king, the eldest of four sons, Boleslav II, subsequently called by the Chroniclers- 
“ the Bold ” (Smiahj), assumed the' reins of government on the death of Casimir. 
His courage and ambitious plans recalled the memory of Boleslav I. The political 
situation on his accession was peculiarly favourable ; the dispute about the right 
of investiture between Henry IV and the Pope left a free hand to tlie Polisli 
duke. Boleslav actually took the side of Henry’s enemies, and had himself 
crowned at Christmas, 1076. But the scene of the struggle, of tlie Salian with 
the rival kingdom was mostly the valley of the Main. Fraught with greater con- 
sequences was Boleslav’s attitude towards Stanislav, bishop of Cracow, whom the 
king, from reasons unknown to ns, murdered with his own hands before the altar. 
This tragedy was the theme of many writers. It is also said to have Ijeen the 
cause of Boleslav being forced to go into exile; hut the story is improbable. He died 
in 1081, but the place of his death is unknown. Many churches were built in 
honour of the murdered bishop, who was promoted in the thirteenth century to 
he the first patron saint of Poland. 

Boleslav’s successor until 1103, at first only in Posen (while Cracow belonged 
to Bohemia), was his brother Vladislav Hermann, a weakling in brain and body. 
He was imable to take up any firm attitude either towards the nobles or his own 
sons, or .eA^en the Church (to which he is said to. have granted certain ]pr,ivilege.s). 
He divided the empire during his lifetime ; while he himself retained the supreme 
authority, Boleslav received Masovia, Gneseu, and Posen, and his illegitimate son 
SbiguSv (Zbigniev) Cracow and Silesia. 

The smouldering feud between the two- brothers burnt the more fiercely after 
Hermaim’s death, until Boleslav III- Krzyvousty (Crooked Mouth) had conquered 
his brother’s share. In spite of numerous frontier wars (for example, in 1109 the 
defence of Glogau against the emperor Henry V and Svat'opluk of Olmlitz) Boles- 
lav, did not secure any lasting advantage. Nor does his important place in the 
history of Poland depend upon the fact that he resuhjugated Pomerania aud won 
it for Christianity by his missionaries, especially bishop Otto of Bamberg (f 1139 ; 
formerly chaplain of Vladislav Hermann) ; for by his very choice of a German 
bishop to evangelise Pomerania the Germauisatiou and hence the loss of Pome- 
rania were ensured. But the Church paid him an appropriate tribute of thanks for 
what he had done. A priest, probably a Venetian, erroneously known by the 
name of Martimus Gallus, wrote in glorification of Boleslav III the “Ciironic® 
Polononun,” reaching down to 1113, — the oldest chronicle of Poland, and the 
earliest literary monument belonging to the coimtiy. The campaigns in Pome- 
rania and the conversion of the laud had the same value for Poland as the Cru- 
sades fur the West. Bohemia aud Poland iu return for their often rather forcible 
missionary work in pagan Pomerania and Prussia were released from the obligation 
of sharing iu the expeditions to Pale-stine. 

The importance of Boleslav III for Poland consists chiefly in his settlement of 
the order of succession to the throne. He divided his empire before his death 
in the following way : Vladislav, the eldest son, inherited Silesia with Glatz ; 
Boleslav, Masovia and Kujavia with Dobrzyn ; Mesko, Gneseu and Posen with 
Pomerania; Henrij, Sandpmir. Casimir, a posthumous son, came off empty-lianded. 
The eldest of the family was always to be Grand Duke, and reside in Cracow; 
to him were assigned tl]je district of Cracow with Lenq-zyea and Sieradz, besides 
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the tribute from Pomerania and the region beyond the Oder, so that he might 
he superior in possessions to all other petty princes. Cracow thus became an 
olticial centre. It is persistently asserted that Boleslav introduced with this meas- 
ure the custom of Beniority, according to which the eldest Piast for the time 



being should be the supreme liead of the whole kingdom. But that is hardly cor- 
rect. In the old days there was no distinction 'hetAveen public and private law 
(cf. p. 448). His scheme for the succession was not, therefore, new. Further, 
when in 1054 the Bohemian duke Bretislav Achilles and Jaroslav of Kiev 
introduced the Seniority, they- only applied to the royal power the old Slavonic 
■custom of family inheritance. The Polish duke, therefore, made use of the expe- 
rience Avhich had been gained in Bohemia and Prussia. The conference of Enssiau 
princes at Lubetch in 1097 had already declared that the petty principalities Avere 
hereditary. Boleslav now adopted this principle for his realm. The only neAV 
■feature in Boleslav’s scheme for the succession Avas that the district of Cracow 
remained as an appanage of the Grand Duke Avithout any hereditary rights. 


■ B . The Consequences of the Introduction of the Laav of Seniority 

INTO Poland 

The consequences. of Boleslav’s settlement of the succession were the same in 
Poland as in Bohemia and Eussia. The office of Grand Duke became, it is true, 
the badge and guarantee of national unit}’. But it also became an apple of dis- 
cord among the Pia.sts. The sanguinary wars, which lasted among the, descendants 
of Boleslav almost unceasingly doAvn to the year 1333, are full of pqtty incidents ,, 

, which possess no significance in universal history phut nevertheless, like the similar 

Avars in the families of the Premyslids, Eurikovitches, and Arpddes, they, supply a 

, : fresh proof that the rule of Seniority was destructive to the state. If men notice 

■ that a laAV produces in different qolaces the same disastrous effects, they must arrive 
■at the consciousness that it is bad; but at that moment they have taken: a step for- 
• ward. But from the circumstance that Bohemia Avas able to abolishltlie rule of 
.Seniority in 1216, and Poland and Emssia only in the fourteenth cenMijy, it may he 
: gathered how tenaciously mankind clings to one idea, and how hafd'.ii is to strike 

out a . new path. We also learn from it that Bohemia was mor© than a hundred 
years ahead of the above-named states in political development. 

(«) From Vladislav II to Casimir The oldest periods of Polish history, 
Avhen the young realm, guided mostly by. strong hands and 'Sound at the core, 

turned its strength toward the outside world, ends with BoleslfePII, who had done 

homage again in 1135 to the emperor .Lothar, and died in ;d;l38. The course of 
, events after 1138 was exactly opposite. While the Piasts: 'disputed among them- 
selves for the fieniority, they only regarded themselves, anffilbst sight of the com- 
.1 mon Polish interests in the outside world.. The dispute ainphg the sons broke out 

soon after the death of the father. The Grand Duke Tladislav II of Cracow 
wished once more to restore unity at the expense of his brothers. But the threat- 
ened princeSi.combined and asserted their claim©;, the. law'.indeed spoke for them. 
^ Boleslav IV Ke(n)dzier7avy (the Curly-headed), the eldest biit one of the brothers, 

I astended the graxAd tlueal throne in the place of VladislaAp who was deprived of his 
•shave in the inhevitanee m 1146, ©nd maintained his position until his death in 
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1173, notw^ithstanding that the exiled monareh sought to recover his sovereignty- 
by the aid of Germany (cf. the genealogical table ou page 241). After him the- 
third brother, Mesko (Mie,szko) III Stary (the Old), became Grand Duke, and finally 
after his banishment by the nobles the originally excluded Casimir II Spraviedlivy 
(the Just; 1179 to 1194) came to the throne, since Henry of Sandoinir had already 
fallen. The Pope and the Emperor had approved of this choice. Matters so far had 
gone smoothly with the succession to the throne. But the fruit of the new order 
of' things had already been tasted ; thus Leszko I Bialy (the white), a sou of Casi- 
mir, disputed the grand ducal throne with his uncle Mieszko HI. Vladislav III 
Laskonogi (Lougshauks), a son of Mieszko III, who resided at Cracow 1202- 
1206, must have equally recognised the evil latent in that law. Even the sons of 
the deposed Vladislav II — Boleslav I the Tall of Breslau, Mesko (Mieszko) of Rati- 
hor, and Conrad of Glogau (see Pigs. 9 and 10 of the plate at page 248) — came for- 
ward with their , claims, and not without success, after they had previously, with, 
the help of Germany, taken possession of their inheritance. 

The empire owing to this could not hut lose all prestige with the outside world. 
The banished or defrauded Piasts sought help on every side, especially in Germany;, 
each promised and performed all that was required of him in return. The dukes 
Vladislav II, Boleslav IV, and Mieszko III appeared in deepest submission before, 
the German emperor ; they paid tribute and fines, and furnished hostages. The 
Bohemian duke was, as it were, their mediator with the emperor, who usually- 
received him with great respect. The conquests in the north also were lost. 
The German prince.? Albert the Bear (f Hovemher, 1170) and Henry the Lion of' 
Saxony (t August 6,1195) had, in alliance with the Danish king Waldemar I,„ 
finally subjugated the north and west Slavs between the Elbe and the Oder, mid 
had secured their territory after 1150 by the new margraviate of Brandenburg., 

, Not , far from the place where the Slavonic Breunahurg stood Berlin arose at the. 
beginning of the thirteenth centiuy. The Pomeranian princes, who were once, 
tribritaries of Poland, were now forced to acknowledge the German sovereignty. 
Boglslav H of Stettin was raised by Frederick Barbarossa in the summer of 1181 to 
, the dignity of a prince of the empire. Only a part of Pomerania was still left for a 
time to Poland. For that reason also the empire would have required a free hand 
in order to he able to defend its interests against Russia, which was at a low ebb. 
owing to civil wars. But thus it lost not merely the East Galician towns which 
Boleslav I and Boleslav H had once conquered, hut allowed a strong Russian, 
principality to be formed on the Dniester. 

The events of domestic history were far more momeutons. First and foremost 
the power of the nobility, whicli composed the fighting strength, rose to an unfore- 
seen height. The Slaehta forced even the vigorous Boleslav 11 to leave the country,, 
as his father Casimir had been obliged to do. Under Bqle.slav III, who was an able, 
soldier, his Palatine Skarbimir rebelled, and was blinded as a punishment in 1117. 
In 1171 the nobility under the leadership of Jakva of Miechow rose against 
: Boie.slavIV in order to put his brother .Casimir in his place ; this was the first 
great rebellion of the, Slaehta. Mieszko the Elder fought for the princely rights in 
Poland, just as the son arid grandson of Vladimir Monomach did in Susdal; though 
repeatedly driven from the throne, he mounted it again. 

Besides the nobility, p, second power arose in the empire, — the Church. The 
storm of the Investituresi controversy had passed over Poland in the eleventh cen- 
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tury almost -without leaving a trace, so little power had the hierarchy iu those 
parts ; Boleslav had entered the lists against Henry IV merely on political grounds. 
If we assume, with the. clerical chroniclers, that Boleslav was forced to go into exile 
for the murder of Bishop Stanislaus, we are regarding that event from the stand- 
point of the thirteenth century — in the eleventh century the Polish Church was 
still too young to be capable of such a vengeance. The pious historian of the thir- 
teenth century pictured to liimself that the wanton crime must have been expiated 
iu some way or other. The Christian religion only slowly struck root in Poland. 
The first prince who was obedient to the Church was Boleslav HI ; he took 
interest iu the missions, and himself made pilgrimages to Prance to the tomb of 
St. iEgidius. During his reign the first papal legate came to Poland in 1123-1125 
(from which period dates the oldest Polish document) in order to settle the bound- 
aries of the dioceses there, establish the cathedral chapters in the sees, etc. The 
Polish clergy still recognised no rule of celibacy, and the prince alone nominated 
the bishops and removed them at his own di.scretiou; and this state of things 
continued for a long time. No bishop would then have been able to oppose the 
prince. It was only at the period of the civil wars that the Church acquired an 
increasing reputation. Vladislav III Laslconogi, son of Mieszko the elder, sus- 
pecting the latent danger, obstinately resisted the claims of the clergy. 

The conviction -was at last brought home to the Poles, as it had been to the 




Bohemians and the Eussiaus, that the only salvation for the empire lay in a 
hereditary monarchy. Since each of the petty princes wished to become a heredi- 
tary ruler, and no one of them would give way, for a time the evil only grew worse. 
The ablest statesman among the Piaste of the time was undoubtedly Casimir II 
(p. 476). Brought up in the German school, he grasped the true state of affairs, 
.and therefore allied himself with the newly arisen forces, the nohility and the 
clergy, in order to reach his goal. Immediately after his eleA^atiojis to the Grand 
Dukedom (which date is better fixed at 1179 than 1177), he con-yehed an imperial 
assembly at Len^zyca, at which the clergy appeared as well: as;|the nobles. Tliis 
was the first imperial assembly of Poland, and at the sam.eTime its first synod. 
Here the Church obtained the important privilege of exemption from pajnnent of 
imposts and taxes to the princes. The power of .the princes was checked. By 
this policy Casimir placed himself in opposition to the conservative line of Great 
Poland, -which would not hear of any concessions to the Church. Casimir' acted 
, here in the same way as the Ottos when thej' provided, a,; couhterpoise to the dukes 
by the creation of the imperial ecclesiastical offices; he'iil-hst have fully understood 
. that he was dependent on the nobility. But the result was that he was supported 
in his efforts, by the grateful Church. He also took the: precaution of having his 
title, confirmed by the Pope and Emperor; in this policy lie seems to have been 
. the model for the Bohemian dukes. He now was able to think how to make the 
grand ducal power heteditary iu his family, an arrangement which was also the 
amhitiott.of the Pfemyslids. Thus he and Mieszko III represented two opposite 
: , political schools, and friction was ..inevitable. But . when Casimir died in 1194, it 
was-seen that.matters were in a favourable position for his children. 

(6) Tlu Mo\m of Gasimir. — Vinceutius, bishop of Cracow (later surnamed 
, . ,1Cadliibek),,who voluntarily became a monk at Jedrzejow in 1218 and died in 
1223, records that the clergy and nobijity met in 119,5. at.^Oracow in order to settle 
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the question of the throne. Who had summoned them? The Chronicle does 
not tell ua. We only learn that the Church sided there with the house of Casimir. 
.j\.t the instance of Bishop Buiko of Craco%v, who adroitly adduced as an argument 
the preference given hy Pope and Emperor to Casimir over Mieszko, Casimir’s 
'Older son, Leszko I Bialy (the White; see the genealogical table below), was sum- 
moned to Cracow. It was the first election of a prince in Poland, tliough only, as 
in Bohemia, from among the members of the already ruling family, the Blasts. 
Plenceforward with little interruption Cracow remained until 1370, when the 
family died out, in the hands of the descendants of Casimir, although the heredi- 
tary monarchy had not yet been formally legalised and contests for the throne were 
frequent. But it was the will of the Church and of the nobility of Cracow. This 
struggle for a satisfactory constitution progressed slowly ; Eussia aud Bohemia had 
not escaped it. It is an important feature in the present ca.se that it was the 
'Church which solved the problem ; it must have been already very powerful in 
Poland in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Leszko, it is true, had not been able to gain any success against Mieszko. But 
after the latter’s death in 1202 Leszko was summoned by the nobles of Cracow, 
and the only condition imposed upon him was that he .should remove the Palatine 
Govorko of Saudomir. That, instead of doing so, he preferred to abdicate the 
throne in favour of the sou of Mieszko, Vladislav Laskouogi, proves how well 
de.signed was the policy of the royal bouse. Laskouogi, however, being an enemy 
of the Church, could not hold his own. Just at this time Heinrich Kietlicz, a 
Silesian by birth, was elected archbishop of Poland. He had fonnerly studied 
theology , at the Sorhonne in Paris with Count Lothar Qouti, who mounted the 
papal throne on Jauuary 8, 1198, as Innocent HI ; and he had been steeped in the 
plans of this mighty Pope. When placed on the archbishop’s throne at Gnesen, 
he did not demand privileges hut rights for the Polish Church. Then for the 
first time there a conflict between the temporal aud spiritual powers broke out. 
TCietlicz was obdurate, and for the first time in Poland, apart from the dubious 
case of Boleslav II, launched the ban at the Great Duke. He was forced indeed 
to flee the country, hut the duke also had to leave Cracow, since the nobles of 
Cracow, incited by Bishop Pelka (Fulko), left him in the hirch.^ 

Lesdco was then (1206) recalled. And he now took decisive measures for the 
succession. Since he first, following the example of many princes of the time (for 
example, Premysl Ottocar I of Bohemia, 1204), declared his country to he a papal 
■fief, and then gave his brother Conrad M'asovia and Kujavia, he contrived, with the 
assent of the clergy and the nobility, that Cracow and' Saudomir should remain an 
inheritance of his family. This arrangement was confirmed by the Pope. And 
hy it the law of Seniority of Boleslav III was formally repealed. But since this 
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was not done with the approval of all the Pi'asts, the civil wars still continued. The: 
result of the enactment, on the contrary, was that the provinces felt themselves, 
independent of Cracow, and the unity of the empire seemed imperilled ; but this- 
clanger was averted by the Ohurch. Archbishop Kietlioz soon came back from 
Eome and summoned a synod at G-nesen. The rule of celibacy was here intro- 
duced ; and a special jurisdiction and other rights were conferred on the Church., 
Laskouogi was therefore forced to give way. The remaining petty princes followed 
his example. But in all these events the archbishop of Gneseu played an inferior' 
part to the bishop of Cracow, for Gnesen was in another country. The wish, how- 
ever, of the bishops of Cracow that the archbishopric should be removed from. 
Gnesen to their court was not gratified. 

Poland in the thirteenth century stood already definitely under the hanuer of 
the Christian faith, and the princes acknowledged the power of the Church., 
Casimir had made an alliance with it in 1180, and solicited Pope Alexander III 
to confirm him in his title. Now, also, the canonisation of Stanislaus, bishop of 
Cracow, was completed, in order that the country might have its own patron saint 
with tbi.s object the old Chronicles had to be purposely falsified. Churches and. 
monasteries sprang up everywhere. The influence of the Church was felt in every 
domain of public life. Boleslav, Leszko's son, practised deeds of piety and acts of 
penance. The princesses took the veil and won for themselves the saintly nimbus. 
It was Leszko’s brother Conrad who fought against the pagan Prussians and sum- 
moned the order of Teutonic knights (p. 492), and by so doing brought great, 
danger later upon Poland. 

When Leszko died in 1227, and Conrad of Masovia assumed the government 
in the name of his infant son Boleslav Vstydlivy (the Shamefaced or Modest), the 
nobles conspired against him. They made use of the Silesian Piasts, whose head, 
at that time was Henry I the Bearded, gi'andson of that Vladislav who had been, 
expelled in. 1146 from Cracow. The nobility of Cracow supported Henry, who in. 
spite of his piety was at variance with the clergy. The princes of Silesia, as well, 
as- of Great Poland, seem to have agreed together about him., Laskouogi, in opposi-. 
tion to whom his own son Vladislav Odonicz, came forward as a champion of the 
Church, actually designated the Silesian Henry as heir to Great Poland. Under 
such cii'cumstances Henry succeeded in uniting in his hands the greater part of 
the Polish dominions. It would have been a good thing for Poland if the Silesian 
Piasts had been able permanently to hold Gracow. But Henry I died early in 
. 1233 ; and his son Henry II, the Pious, fell gloriously on the battlefield at Liegnitz, 
on April 9, 1241, in a campaign against the Mongols (Vol. II, p. 173). , 

.Thus once more an obstinate, struggle for Cracow was kindled. Three lines of 
Piasts — the Silesian, the Great Polish, and the Casimirid entered the lists. The- 
weakest of all; Casimir’s grandson, Boleslav Vstydlivy, substantiated his claim ;, 
the bishops, who were on his side, married him to an Hungarian princess, so that 
. . he was supported also by Hungary. .On his death without issue' the grandsons of 
, Conrad .of. Masovia; Leszko lhe Black and Vladislav Lokietek, both of whom had 
;7;, 6Sta,te.s oidy. in. Erijavia, came forward as claimants to the throne. Leszko. main- 
'tained his position until 1288. The internal feuds wOre then at their height; 
each province had its.' own prince, who, though himself .Hd weak, was. still at war 
his neighbour. After ,;^T.adislav Lokietek, who cfoly reigned a short time, 
unotler Silesian m-mop. Trp’n'rv TV PT-nTma pp T^reslau (jiee Pig. 12 of the plate at 
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page 248), took possession of Cracow (1289-1290). In the true spirit of patriotism 
he selected Przemyslav of Great Poland, a grandson of Odonicz, to inherit his 
dominions. But others came forward as rivals. The most dangerous was the 
Bohemian king Wenzel II. He married in 1287, as liis first wife, Jutta, a daughter 
of the German king Paidolf I of Hapsburg ; perhaps the object in view was a 
union of Poland with Bohemia under the overlordship of Germauj’-. Cracow was 
taken by Bohemia in the year 1291. Przeniy.slav, it is true, in order to notify the 
independence of the crown of all the Polands, liad himself crowned king of Poland 
at Gnesen in 1295 ; but Ire died the next year, 1296. Wenzel conquered Great 
Poland and had himself crowned king of Poland in 1300. His death alone (1305) 
saved the independence of Poland ; but the kings of Bohemia henceforward Irore 
the title of “ Eex Polonias.” The native candidates for the throne were finally beaten 
by Vladislav Lokietek (p. 4S5), brotlier of Leszko the Black. When he was him- 
self crowned at Gnesen, in January, 1320, with the consent of the Pope, the union 
of Poland was once more safeguarded, and with it the era of hereditary inonarchy 
had dawned. More than two hundred years had elapsed before the Polish nation, 
by great sacrifices and hard struggles, had won the suitable form of government. 

G. The External Kelations and Domestic Affairs of Poland to 1320 

(«) The Externed Belutions of Poland to 1320. — The Polish nation, which 
had bled to gratify the ambition of her princes, while defiant nobles claimed a 
share in the government, had seen her most prosperous days irrevocably ruined 
through civil wars. We can best estimate her loss by the unimportant relations 
of Poland to her iieighhours. 

The position of Poland towards Germany had liecome unfavourable. It was only 
when Germany, weakened by long wars, had, under Piudolf I of Hajjsburg, aban- 
doned all notions of world empire that a more prosperous era dawned for Poland. 
It was only to the turn of events in other countries, and to the battles which 
had been fought in the West between Emperor and Pope, and not to their own 
efficiency, that the Piasts of Poland owed their independence from Germany. 

The Bohemian relations of Poland were important, 'and, in fact, decisive for 
her policy. We first find the two states in friendly relations one to the other; 
Mieszko I (p. 470) married a Bohemian j)riucess. The common menace of Germany 
had probably brought them closer together. It then happened that, as Thietmar 
(p. 472) records, the two princes quarrelled with each other because the Polish 
prince had robbed the Bohemian of a xiroviuce (Moravia or Cracow). The emperor, 
it is true, decided in favour of Bohemia, but could not force Poland to accept his 
arbitration. This mutual hostility forms the xnvot of the future policy of Bohemia 
and Poland. Bohemia openly joined the German Empire, and, relying on this, 
■wished to make conquests ; the only place left for Poland was in the camp of its 
enemies. In the year 1003 Boleslav I of Poland succeeded in making hiinself 
master of Bohemia. The union of these two kingdoms would have been of far- 
reacliing importance for the whole Slavonic world ; but Germany could not and 
would not tolerate the subjugation of her vassal. Poland was forced to liberate 
Bolicmia. The capture of Prague only increased the hatred of the two nations. 
Bretislav of Bohemia then conquered Moravia, aud carried off to Prague the bones 
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oE St. Adall^ert. Silesia aucl Cracow fell for a time under Bohemian rule. Polisli 
refugees w'ere welcomed in Bohemia, and those of Bolieinia in I’oland. Tlicre was. 
almost uninterrupted figliting in the forests on the Silesian frontier. The same 
jealousy ^Yas apparent in the ecclesiastical domain. Bohemia wished to have its. 
archbi,shopric, like Boland. Bohemia took part in Prussian missionary work, but 
only in rivalry with Poland. The words, therefore, of the I’olish Chronicle of the 
so-called Martinu.s Gailns (p. 475), “the Bohemians are the worst enemies of 
Poland,” have a deep significance. 

It was only in tire thirteenth century that this hostility decrea.sed, principally 
through the efforts of Pfemysl Ottocar II. The hatred of Germany had now 
brought the two cormtries together. It was Ottocar wdio first appealed to the 
Slavonic fellow-sympathies of the Pole.s when he prepared for a decisive campaign 
against Germany. But Bohemia was too deeply plunged in submission to the 
empire, and already too far removed from .the Slavonic spirit for this step to have 
any prospect of siicce.ss. Poland was weaker, but since she ahvays was opposed to 
Germany, the day of her independence would eventually dawn. While Bohemia, 
however, in connection with Germany developed more peacefully and under able 
kmgs attained some importance, Poland sank deeper and deeper. Poland formerly 
had assumed the aggressive towards Bohemia, but now the two neighborns had 
exchanged their r6les. Bohemia obtained Moravia and extended her influence over* 
Silesia. In fact, Bohemia, the direction of wliose plans was defined by the north- 
ern course of the Elbe and Oder, had formed still wider plans. If the Bohemian 
princes repeatedly warred with Prussia, and if Wenzel II conquered Cracow, the 
incentive to such action must have been the Baltic. Poland barred the way thither. 

The relations of Poland aud linngaiy were quite different. Once only had the 
sovereigns of the two kingdoms faced each other as foes : when Boleslav I took 
Slovacia (p. 473), and at the same time contested with Stephen in Eome for the 
royal crown. In later times the interests of the two countries seldom conflicted. 
Hungary went down the Danube southeastwards, Poland struggled to reach the 
Baltic. Owing to this divergence of their aims quite friendly relations were 
often afterwards developed. 

The state of things on the Baltic Sea became dangerous for Poland a.t the time 
of the civil wars. The Polish princes of Kujavia aud Masovia were Unable to 
defend tliemselve.s against the pagan Prussian.s. Tlie Popes, indeed, were solici- 
tous about their conversion, crusades were preached, and an order of knights was 
founded in Dohrzyn. But that was of little avah. Conrad of Masovia and Kuja- 
via (pp. 479 and 492), therefore, summoned the Teutonic knights and assigned 
ho them some districts in 1226. Hermann of Salza did not, however, content 
,, himself with the deed of gift of the Piast, but obtained that district as a fief from 
the em;^eror Prederick II and Pope Gregory IX; the latter, in fact, freed the ter- 
ritory oi theOrder from all except papal overlordship. Thus secured on all sides 
the Order began the war , with the Prussians, supported by the knights of Western 
Europe and Especially tho,se of Germany^; the princes of Bohemia, Poland, and 
Pomerania also sent help. Success came rapidly ; Prussia was soon conquered and 
secured by fortresses. But it was soon apparent that the Order had its own 
interestsj not those of Poland, in view. Duke Svatopluk of Pomerania soon 
confronted the Order and protected Prussia. The Polish princes, however, had 
claimed the help.of the knights against Brandenburg, which wished to have 
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Pomerania. But the Order, when once brought into Pomerania was unwilling to 
evacuate the country. In that same year, 1309, the Teutonic knights removed their 
chief centre from Venice to, Marienburg. Tluis there arose here a dangerous neigh- 
bour, supported by Germany and the Pope, which threateued to out off Poland from 
the sea. The only hope left was, that now Litliuania was developing to the east of 
the Order, it certainly lay with Poland to inalce the best use of this turn of events.. 

Poland was equally unable to guard her iuterestsTn Eussia. This position was 
now all the more dangerous, T'ti/oe, after the subjugation of her eastern neighbour 
by tire Tartars, the tvay to Pq'aiid lay opeu to the latter; and often enough have 
the Tartars ravaged Polish countries. 

(&) The Boniest, io Condition of Poland to 1330. — Equally gloomy was the posi- 
tion at that time of the internal state of Poland, both in respect of legal and 
economic developments and with regard to general culture. The person of the 
prince and lus court constituted the centre of public life. The prince was the 
supreme administrator, judge, and general ; he was formally absolute and irrespon- 
sible. He nominated the higher officials, who represented his rights ; such were the 
court-judge and uuder-court-judge, the mai'shal and uuder-i:nar.slial, the cham- 
berlain and imder-c].iainheiiaiu, seneschal and under-seneschal, carver, etc. At 
their l.iead stood the palatine {ivojewoda). It cannot now be determined which 
offices dated from tlie pagan times and how far the court may have been altered 
later ; the offices of chancellor and court secretary were certainly only creations of 
the CJhristiau age. 

The administration was simple. The country was divided into Castellanries ; 
en.Qh CastcUanns exercised in his o^vll division all the rights of the prince. The 
Castellanries were divided into smaller districts (ojiola), -which, probably dating 
from the oldest time, continued in existence until the thirteeutli century. 

But more important for the people were the treasury and the law court. It is 
difficult to distinguish' accurately between the fiscal dues which the freemen and 
serfs, who re.sided on the crown lauds, were required to pay, and those which were 
payable to the royal coffers from other lands. Tlie dues required consisted in pay- 
ments in Icind and in coinpulsory services, and there was a long list. A plough tax, 
a court tax, and a peace t&x {joorcuilne, jiodivoroive, and mir) are first mentioned; 
we find also dues on honey, corn, cows, oxen, sheep, swine, etc. The subjects had 
to discharge public duties,; they were, for instance, hound to build and restore the 
castles and bridges, and compelled to dig moats, mount watch in the castles and 
courts, furnish the prince and his officials with horses and carriages, guides and 
escorts, to Imut down criminals and clear the forests, and so forth. Most biirden- 
./ some wms the obligation to receive and hoard messengers and oflicials, hunters, fal- 
coners, the keepers of the royal horses and hounds, their brewers, baker.s, fisliermen, 
etc., and supply food for the hounds aud fodder for the horses. Even the butchers 
were bound to hand over to the royal falconers the livers of the animals which they 
slaughtered. Besides this the prince claimed all unoccupied lands, all hunting- 
grounds and fisheries, all castles and towns, tolls and coinage rights, mills and 
the sale of salt, markets and court fees, etc. Ho considerable deviations from the 
oppressive burdens of the feudal system in Western Europe (partially down to the 
p’eat Ereuch Eevolution) are observable. If we bear in miud also that abuses 
in the system occurred, that, for instance, when horses were required, they were 
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takeu from any }ilaee, but were often not restored, we sliall understand that the 
people were completely at tire mercy of the jrrince and Iris officials. 

Equally urr favourable to tire people was the judicial sjcsteiir. The inhabitants of 
each district (opole) svere collectively responsible for any crimes, and in the event 
of a murder which Irad been coiirirritted on its soil it paid the indemnity, and also 
was urrder the obligation of prosecuting the criminals. Since, with the exception 
of the death penally or mutilation, there were only fines, that is to say, court dues, 
the courts tliemselves became a sort of fiscal institution. As loirg as the kingdom 
was still undivided and large, all burdens were still more or less endurable. But 
the position became worse and finally intolerable, when after the partition every 
prince kept up in his own province a court with a crowd of officials. To crown all, 
the nobles and clergy struggled more and more, as time went on, to free them.selves 
from these obligations, while they obtained the corresponding privileges. They 
released themselves from the s_ystem of the opole, and, by so doing, from its col- 
lective responsibility, jnri.sdiction, and taxation. In this way private lordships, 
almost tax free as regards the treasury, witli their own jurisdiction, and their 
own system of taxation, were formed by the side of the opola. The whole burden 
of the Iringdom was shifted on to tlie pea-sante. The clergy and nobility became 
rich, while the people and the princes were impoverished. 

(c) The Significance of the Geo'inan Colonisation. — The old Slavonic law and 
the earlier enactment, s were so riddled by tliese privileges tliat they became almost 
impracticable. The necessary change came in the shape of the German colonisa- 
tion. The circumstance that the Piasts, especially the Silesian, married German 
princesses, who came to Poland with a German suite, must have contributed to 
increase the German element in Poland, just as in the adjoining country of Hun- 
gary (of. p. 398). The economic distress, however, was the decisive cause. In 
order to fill the treasury, princes, as well as monasteries and nobles, brought into 
the country German settlers from the more densely inhabited West in order to 
gather the produce of the fields. The superiority and the lasting influence of the 
foreign, colonists lay less in the fact that the Germans knew better how to cul- 
tivate the soil than in their more favourable legal position. The colonists, who 
were brought into the country by a contractor, received a plot of ground as an 
hereditary property, with certain minor rights and privileges, and had in return 
merely to pay a definite annual sum to the lord of the manor. This privileged 
position was bound to promote their prospericy and to strengthen in them that 
feeling of self-reliance which they had brought with them as subjects of the Ger- 
man Empire, to which Poland was tributary. The relation of the immigrant to the 
native was. the same in Bohemia and Russia. The strong political position of 
Germany benefited tlie settlers of that day as much as it benefits the German 
merchants and artisans of our times. Eoreigners were promoted by the Slavonic 
princes to the detriment of their own people. , The princes were too short-sighted 
to see that in this way they fostered in their own people that feeling of 
insignificance which has been felt for centuries and has found its expression in 
. legends, songs, and other forms of literatiu'e. On the other hand, the Germans, 
i'^ho had the means at their disposal, were always in the position to pursue further 
f:.s:4eyelopm6irts of erfi of the Slavonic population, mortified and 

jsTifimiRated ;by theiivown- princes, either unburdened themselves in hatred for the 
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quite innocent G-erman element, and in rebellions against the authorities, or found 
a vent in emigration. On the otlier hand, the people took refuge in the protec- 
tion of the German law ; Polish villages and towns under the Slavonic law wished, 
in order to increase their prosperity, to he “ promoted ” to the German law. Ger- 
man customs, language, and culture would obviously spread rapidly under these 
conditions. The devastations of the Tartars and the civil wars helped on the Ger- 
man colonisation. Silesia was soon completely Germanised, and in other provinces 
the German element at any rate grew steadily stronger. If the Silesian Piasts 
succeeded in temporarily driving the Casimirids from the throne of Cracow, they 
owed tliat in no siuall degree to the support of their German subjects. A Ger- 
manisation of the entire Polish state lay already within the range of probability. 
A national crisis now took the place of the economic crisis which had been par- 
tially relieved the German colonisation. This was the more dangerous since 
the Teutonic knights had now formed a third party in the country by the side of 
the Germans and the Empire. 

This situation was especially gloomy for Poland and all Slavs, since it was no 
longer the courts and castles of the ruling class, but rather the towns, that formed 
the centres of political, economic, and social life. The Slavs had, however, adopted 
tlieir municipal organisation directly from tire Germans, who were far ahead of 
them In tliis re.speot, and they usually found that tlieir requirements in culture 
were satisfied to a far higher degree among the Teutons than the Latins. 


D. Tiri? United Kingdom of the Last. Piasts (1320-1370) 


(a) Vladislav Lohideh. — Such was the state of affairs in Poland when, in 
1320, Vladislav Lokietek was crowned king in Cracow. The removal of all abuses 
in the interior of the realm, the improvement of the administration and judicature, 
the revision of the system of taxation, the establishment of equitable relations 
between the various sections of the people, the restraint of the Germanising 
movement, the encouragement of culture, and the protection of the realm against 
foreign attacks, — such was the task of the restored nionarclyy. It was the more 
difficult since Poland had no friend, at the most some moderate support from 
the Homan Curia, whicli was again in confiict with the empire. Lokietek saw 
clearly that the Teutonic Order was the most dangerous enemy of Poland. He 
therefore sued the kiiiglits in the Eomau Curia respecting Pomerania. He formed 
an alliance with Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and married his daughter Eliy.a- 
beth with the Hungarian king, Charles Piohert of Anjou (see genealogical tree at 
page 3S4). He also succeeded in gaining the friendship of Lithuanian princes, 
who were already hostile to the Order. In 1325 he married his son Casimir to Al- 
dona, daughter of the warlike Litliuauian Gedymin (Withen). Thus strengthened, 
he advanced himself against the Order. The first engagements proved favourable to 
him. But the results were temporality unimportant ; and the lioman suit brought 
hun no advantage. , This was partly due to the hostile attitude of King John 
of Bohemia, who could not disguise his impulse toward the North. John so 
far accomplished his purpose between the years 1327 and 1331, that most of 
the Silesian princes did homage to him (p. 2-18) ; and he undertook a campaign 
against Lithuania, receiving on the way the homage of a Masovian prince. The 
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Himgariau assistance, wliioli Lokiefcek received, alone Bohemian king 

from further steps. In spite of all this, the neighbouring/®*"^,!^®® noticed that the 
position of Poland was strengthened when Lokietek died,'^^ looo. 







(5) Oasimir the Great. — Work enough was left for h- 
had, it is true, already restored to a large extent the ui/' 
independence was actually acknowledged by the H/®' 
Poland, which, had hardly been cemented together, wad 
only be permanently saved by a strong hand. Casiini/ B 
for strong king. The times had changed. The forir’®’’ , 
to share his power with the prie.sts and the uobhf®' ' 
towns rose continuously victorious. Chivalry sooF 
the one hand firearms had been invented, on tT® 
of men changed with the growing prosperity of ^'I'^des a. 
the military system, and the government recpiik®®^ 
conditions of a new era. ^ 

Gasimir was competent for his task 
chivalry was nearing its end ; and he did not, 
as King John did, but turned his attention 
economic, political, and social questimis. 
favourable situation, he 
John abandoned his claims ' ^ 

one htinclre(.[ and twenty (.p 

mian suzerainty over 
Order did not turn out ^ 

Hungary decided in faw^^onomi 
game. Thus Pomerania, wb'i 
Casimir must have beo'^*^ resoh 
Charles Pmberfc of 
promised the siicce»Sih 
nephew,., on the -iiu(ier,s, 
especially 'Ponierania,,,-:' 
impose ‘HO new tax^.’ ^ ' 
this hereditary alii 
was turned to auj 
IWien the c 
(Halicz) by the 
the Lithiianianl 
diate neighbo^ 
anians occuW 
Europe. 


unerring eye he recognised that 
. fritter his time away in tournaments 
,vvith all the greater zeal to important 
'A'hus in 1335, making full use of the 
.bhn of Bohemia the treaty of Visegrdcl. 
in return for which Casimir paid him 
Ijiiian groschen, and recognised the Bohe- 
^ T’lck. Casimir’s relations with the Teutonic 
"'^jly for Poland. The kings of Bohemia and 
knights ; the Eoman Curia played a double 
■as lost, could only 1.)e won back l)y the sword, 
id to do so, since he concluded a treaty with 
1339 at Visegrad. Having no male issue, he 
;^on in Poland to Lewis, the son of the latter and his own 
}'‘tauding that Lewis would win hack the lost pirovinces, 

, fvoiild fill the offices and high posts only with Poles, would 
and would respect the ancient privileges. The purport of 
;j.,^fnce was certainly hostile to the Order. But Casimir’s attention 
(Other direction. 

fiildless prince Boleslav Troidenovicz was poisoned in Eecl Eussia 
h Boyars, Casimir was bound to interfere, if he did not wish that 
or the Tartars should seize the country and thus become his imme- 
p/i's. When Casimir took Halicz and Lemberg in 1340, the Lithu- 
fecl Volhyuia; an. event of the greatest importance for all Eastern 
[Wvea the question of the Teutonic Order at once became less weighty 
p"'; for Poland. In 1343 Casimir concluded a treaty with the Ivnights at 
KaliSoh, by \ he ceded to them Pomerania and the region of Miohelan and 
Ghelm while^*- Dobrzyn, Half voluntarily Poland 

thtik b&red access to the Baltic Sea.: Bub in return there was the glimpse, 

of ' hope "in future, of pressing onwards to the East, of reaching perhaps the 

Black finally, through the increase of power there acquired, of wreaking 

venaeano'^'® stnoient fee?’, and winning hack the provinces lost to Bohemia 
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rand the Teutonic Order. Perhaps this goal hovered before Casimir’s eyes when 
he concluded in 1339 the settlement of the succession with Himgary; there were 
then clear signs of ferment in the region of Halicz. At first, however, Casimir 
was unfortunate; the war with Lithuania and the Tartars was by no means 
easy. It was only towards 1366 that he permanently .secured Lemberg, Halicz, 
■and a part of Volhynia for Poland. Meanwhile he had also reconquered apart 
of Silesia; the prince of Masovia also took the oath of fealty to him. He 
still, however, bore the title “ Heir to Pomerania ; ” a proof that he continued to 
think about that country. 

But it was not iii his conquests and his advancement of liis realm that the true 
greatness of Casimir lay, hut in his administration and organisation. He would 
not have been able to achieve any political successes had he not been, intent upon 
internal reform. In the first pdace, he gave Poland, which had hitherto only been 
a per.sonal union of distinct eonutrie,s, a centralised organi.sation. He unified the 
administration by creating new imperial offices in addition to the local office.? 
which had existed since the times of the petty principal itie.s. He then proceeded 
to improve the judicial system. He first of all ordered the custojnary law, which 
was pre.served only in oral tradition and naturally wa.s different iu the different 
■districts, to be written down, and tlieu bad a universal code prepared for all Polish 
countries. He allowed the flouri.shiug towns which lived according to the code of 
Kuhn or Magdeburg to retain their laws, but forbade any appeal to tlie mother 
to\TO,s outside the Iciugdom. He .siib.stituted a superior court of German law iu 
■every district, which decided cases according to the principles of the Magdeburg 
■Code and the Sachsenspiegel ; the magistrates of all the German villages were 
subordinated to this court. As the tribunal of highest instance for all local court.? 
he established the Supreme Court of Justice at Civicow iu 135(3, at the head of which 
he stood the governor of Cracow aud a royal prcrcurator-general, with seven qualified 
lawyers as assessors. The towns were iu thr ■■’•ay severed from Germany, and 
since they gradually lost any tendency to becon'^iig I'he .Jsed, the national feelings 
■of Poland were cautiously fostered aud develop. 

It seemed as if Casimir from the same m\_^ Last favoured the 

nobility, in order to prevent the German towa \ ' '^■■m acquiring political 

importance. The arrogance of tlie slaclita certaiulgtate of al tbe ^sict of his 
taking the advice of assemblies of nobles ; indeed, tlii^racow. taally formed among 
the nobility a league whose head sviH'ered the death Yie adiniiT oTder of the king 
on aeeouut of outrages which liad been committed. ThTrrnTgy however, continued 
to regard the nobles as the advisers of tlie crown. This tendency was visible in 
the actions of his successors ; the uatioual oppo.sitiou between Poles aud Germans 
was then very strong. 

The reorganisation of the military system was not le-s.? important. Hitherto 
■only the wealthy nobles had furnished troops, since the cost of equipment was 
heavy and the landovruing clergy were exempt from the duty. Casimir now de- 
cided that for the future, iu order to raise the sunken .state of the army, the duty 
of service should, be imposed upon all possessors , of laud. Thus the citizen became 
equally available for tlie army; the clergy had to send substitutes. Eegulationr. 
as to levying troops were also drawn up. In addition to this he ordered that stone 
fortresses should be constructed everywhere in place of wooden ; he transformed 
cliurches into castles (hence the Polish /cosewZ, Bohemian kostel,m. the sense of 
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cluireli) and built good roads. The later succes.ses of Poland were considerably 
miiuenced by these military reforjus. 

He took not less effective steps to advance the trade of the country, since he 
conferred special privileges on the towns, guaranteed security of person and prop- 
erty to foreign merchants, and gave them rights, bnilt roads and bridges, founded 
markets, multifdied the number of fairs, opened up ti'ade-routes into the interior, 
extirpated brigandage, and, which was the most important point, introduced a uni- 
form coinage. The prosperity of the kingdom suddenly revived, and the reputation 
of the king grew so greatly that he was chosen to arbitrate between the emperor 
Charles IV and King Lewis of Hungary. The former of these sovereigns married 
at Cracow, as his fourth wife, Casimir’s granddaughter Elizabeth (a daughter of 
Boguslav V of Pomerania). On this occasion Casimir gave his guests, the kings of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Cyprus, and Denmark, a brilliant reception. The event is 
de.scribed in the “ Chronica Oraeoviae ” of John of Czarnlrov, archdeacon of Gnesen. 

Casimir put the coping-stone on his labours when he founded in 1364 a univer- 
sity at Cracow. Now for the first time Poland entered the ranks of civilized states, 
and could perform her duty in the east of Europe. He considered in this scheme 
the interests of all classes, nations, aud creeds. ITe protected the peasants from 
the nobles, and was therefore called the Peasants’ King. He granted rights to 
Armenians, Jews, aud others. Himself a Koman Catholic, he nevertheless instructed 
the By; 2 antine patriarch to found bishoprics in his Eiissian dominions. 

When Casimir died in 1370 tlie formerly exhausted and despised Poland was a 
rich and respected civilized state. The old dynasty of the Piasts became extinct 
with him. Aud with him also closes the first great epoeli of Polish history. In 
conformity with the arrangement which had been made respecting the succession. 
King Lewis of Hungary took over the government. Piasts still ruled, it is true, in 
the petty principality of Masovia, but Casimir had been forced to exclude from the 
succession these ultra-conservative and insignificant relations, in the interests of 
the realm, which could only attain greater importance in alliance with a second 
power. 


E. The Peesonal Union between Poland and Hungarv 


The reign of the Angevin Lewis brought no prosperity to the country of Poland, 
which was regarded merely as an appanage of Hungary. After his coronation in 
Cracow Lewis returned home with the Polish royal insignia, mnd sent his mother 
Elizabeth, the sister of Casimir, to Poland as regent (cf. p. 38-^4 pje only thought 
of securing the crown of Poland for one of his daughters '• 4i'ce he had no male 
heirs, who alone were regarded in tire successicu treaty by 0 ^ agreement 

vrdth tire Polish nobles was signed at Kaschau in 1374. Tlyberg ifn return pledged 
himself to reeonrprer the lost Polish provinces, to remit of the nobility 

except the sum of two groschen from each plough, to conf Prices only on Poles 
of the district concerned, and to give special pay. for , ^'^’®^*'yhrvice outside the 
borders of the ooimtry. He was notmoncerned by tlrc: J’®gkthat the military 

and fiscal strength of Poland was thus much reduce'.'y^^* the nobility were 

expressly recognized as the dominant influence ; ctually united Eed 

. Eussia w'ith the I'lungariau, throne, and sent his Q^T*^®^> °Lor thither. He it 

'was, also, who largely promoted the Eoman Oatholic®’-' ^^^®i>auda in the Eussian. 

' . ■ , , he.,.pr . -Vi.-Fv.- F 
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teri'itoiy, and thus generated a movement which not only cost Hungary Eed 
Eussia, but later proved disastrous to Poland also. The arrogance of the nobility 
increased during his reign, and with it disorders in the country, so much that there 
was no longer any justice. The property of the poor was continually plundered 
by the Captains and Burggraves. And when after large payments to the Chan- 
cery a petitioner came back from Hungary with a royal letter, the noble brigands 
took no notice of it at all. Merchants and travellers were continually robbed and 
plundered on the highroads without the slightest interference on the part of the 
Captains. 

6. CHPJSTIANITY AND PAGANISM IN THE BALTIC PEOVINCES 
AND IN LITHUANIA DOWN TO 1386 

A . The Ethhologv of the Southerh Eegions of the Baltic 

On the southern shores of the Baltic, where nature has not marked any sharply 
defined limits landwards, the Slavs, Fins, and Litlmauians iniiuenced each other 
reciprocally. In the first place, the Slavs, who were the earliest to found states 
in those parts, ruled the others. Thus Poland, following the course of the Vistula, 
turned against the Prussian Lithuanians in order to set foot on the Baltic, We 
find the Finnish Livonians at an early period of history the vassals of the Eussian 
princes of Polock, who ruled the whole course of the Dwina as far as the sea. 
The Esthonians finally became dependent on the Novgorodian Slavs on the Lake 
of Ilmen, who founded there Jurjev (Dorpat) and other towns. 

But when Russia became weakened by civil wars, and the princes of Polock 
could therefore not assert their authority over the tribes on the Dwina (p 462), 
other nations tried to gain a firm footing there. The country was more accessible 
from the sea than from the interior of the continent of Eastern Europe, and could 
not escape the infiueuce of those nations who navigated the Baltic Sea. The 
Danes were the first to try to settle in Livonia. The Swedes also, who navi- 
gated the whole Baltic coast and established a large emporium at Wisby on the 
island of Gotland, came into contact with the Finnish tribes in Livonia and 
Esthoiiia. But even they failed to achieve piermanent succes.se, s. The .situation 
changed only when the German trading towns of the North came into prominence. 
Liibeck also possessed an emporium and trading factories in Wisby, but then 
tried to corne into direct communication with the Finnish tribes without Swedish 
intervention. The German ship that had sailed to seek out these tribes was 
driven by a storm into the Gulf of Eiga. The natives flocked together, as the 
older Livonian Ehyrned Chronicle (c. 1291) tells us, and attacked the Germans. 
But when they were beaten off, they proffered peace and began to trade by barter 
(the founding of the castle Uxkull, usually assigned to the year 1143, really dates 
from four decades later). This first contact of Germans with Livonians, Lithu- 
anians, aud Slavs was purely due to a commercial policy. But it did not continue 
so. The races of Western Europe were then permeated by a deep religions feeling. 
The paganism of the Finni,sh and Lithuanian tribes attracted attention. The 
awakening mi.ssionary zeal found supporters in Germany the more readily since it 
promised to be remunerative both in its political aud economic aspects. 
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The firat missionary of the Prussians was St. Adalbert, who enjoyed the pro- , ; 

tectiou of Poland (pp. 236 and 472). Twelve years after liim, St. Bruno of Quer- 
furt also found a martyr’s death there. Boleslav III Krzyvousty carried on the b 

j; work of convension in Pomerania and Prussia on a larger scale.. The man in -■ 

, whom he confided, Bi.shop Otto of Bamberg (p. 475), in contrast to other mission- 

- aries, who went barefooted and shabbily dressed, appeared among the Pomeranians 
as a mighty prince, with a brilliant srxite, and supported by the Polish army. He 
gave beautiful clothes and other presents to the newly baptised, and met with 
^ ’ great success. . , ; 

!;■ Henry Zdik, bishop of Olmtitz (p. 239), then resolved to preach the gospel to , i 

; the Prussians in the footstep.s of St. Adalbert,, and applied to the Curia (1140). 

But it Avas not until 1144, when preparation, s were being made for the second 
t crusade, that Pope Lucius II negotiated with Henry about a Prussian inissiou. 

It Avas then determined that Bohemia, Poland, and other northern kingdoms shoidd 
not be obliged to join expeditions to the Ploly Land, hut should undertake the 
conversion of the Prussians instead. The Moravian priiice.s therefore undertook 
with Bishop Henry a crusade against the Prussians in 1147. They Avere joined ’ 

j ' by German and Polish princes. This event may have ripened the plans at the 'a bi | 

Bohemian court for expanding in a northerly direction at the cost of Poland, and jibi 

j ' obtaining a footing on tlie Baltic by hnilding castles, etc. The Prussians obsti- . i 

! ' nately defended their old gods and their liberty. They improved their methods of vbbbl 

warfare, and even ventured on invading Kujavia and Masovia. 

' . During the course of these events the Danes turned their attention to the 

j 'VVends, and tlie SAvedes to Finland, Livonia, and Esthonia. Abbot Peter of 

1 Eheims marked out for the Einnish mi.ssion his pupil Eulko, Avho Avas consecrated : , b 


bishop by the archbishop of Lund. Pope Alexander HI gave liis sanction to the 



plan in 11G9, and conferred indulgences on all Scandinavians avIio Avould join the 
Avar against the Esthoiiian.3. Fidko Ava.s not, hovveAmr, adequately supported by 
-either side. The Ohidstian propaganda of the Scandinavians generally inet Avith 
no success. 

Abbot Arnold of Liibeck (f 1212), Avho is generally supposed to haAm con- 
tinued the Slavonic Chronicle of Helmod, relates that Sleinhard, a priest, came 
with the Germans to Livonia, and was the first to try and preach the gospel to 
the Livonians. When he found that the harvest Avas g.jod he applied to the 
archbishop of Bremen, in 1186, to inaugurate a mission on a grand scale ; he also 
asked the prince of Polock to allow the mission. As a reward for his succes.sful 
energy (building of a . church and a castle at Hxkull, founding of convent,?, etc.), 
the archbishop of Bremen consecrated him bishop of HxkUll. But when tithes 
were exacted from the Livonians, and they noticed their dependence on Bremen, 
they attacked tJxkull and dWed into the DAA'itia to AVash off their baptism. Mein- 
hard, whq could not leaAm the castle, , sent his vicar, Dietrich, as an; envoy to 
TRoine, and died in 1196. His successor, Berthold, reached Livonia Avith an army 
of crusaders, but Avas defeated by the Livonians in: 1198. All the baptised Livoni- 
ans abandoned Christianity ; they threAV into the se,d, a wooden image which they 
thought to he the German god of destruction. 

5 - The; archbishop of Bremen now sent Albrecht von Bukshb'vden inTl98 as 
bishop to tlxkull. King Canute of Denmark, Pope Innocent III, and several 
princes supported him. ,A crusading force of twenty-three ships uoav came to 
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Livonia. The Livonians assumed the defensive, but Albrecht had recourse to 
.stratagem. After concluding an armistice, he invited the oldest Livonians to a 
banquet, and did not let them go free until they gave their children as hostages 
and promised acceptance of Christianity. The opposition of the Livonians was 
broken down, the children \Yere sent to Bremen to be educated, and the gospel 
was preached everywhere. In 1201, for greater security, he removed the bi.shoprio 
from Uxklill to the town of Eiga, which had been newly fortified by him and lay 
nearer to the sea. He then, in order to create a figliting force for himself, divided 
the land as fiefs among such crusaders as were willing to settle there. AYhen the 
news of the founding of Eiga was spread, Esthonians, Livonians, Courlanders, and 
Lithuanians came to conclude peace. In order to secure absolutely the work of 
conversion, Albrecht founded in 1202 a new knightly order for livonia on the 
model of the Templars, These f ratres militice Cliridi wore white cloaks with a 
red cross and sword on the left breast, and were therefore called fratres ensifevi 
•or glacliferi. They were subject to the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of the 
bishop.s of Eiga. The master had his seat in the newly built Wenden. In the 
year 1207 Albrecht surrendered Livonia to the emperor Philip of Suabia as a fief. 
Tlie real conquest now began. The Livonians fir.st and then the Letts were sub- 
jugated. The Eiussian principality of Polock, to which the country on the Dwina 
paid tribute (the two principalities of Kukenojs and Gersike belonged to it), 
attempted, it is true, to enforce its rights by help of the Esthonian.s, but it was 
too weak. Even Kukenojs and Gersike were conquered by the Germans, and the 
name of the latter .soon disappears from history, although Albrecht agreed to the 
payment of a tribute for Livonia to Polock. 

It was now the turn of Esthonia. The district of Sakkala, with Eellin, was 
■first conquered, then Unganuia. Here, however, Novgorod, to which the Estlio- 
nians paid tribute, and which had built Jurjev in tho.se parts in 1030, came into 
the question. The princes also of Pskow, with the help of Nov^gorod, inflicted 
defeats on the Germans. Albrecht therefore turned in 12i\S to King AValdemar II 
of Denmark. The Jistlionians ■were beaten in 1219. The Dane.s founded then the 
town and castle of Eeval, and placed a l)i.shop there, who was subordinate to the 
archbishopric of Lund. The Danes and the Germans now vied with each other in 
the conversion of the country. The Livonian Order protested against the Danish 
conquest. Albrecht lodged charges against Waldemar in Eoine and before the 
German emperor, all in vain. Waldemar offered Esthonia as a fief to the Pope ; 
the emperor Frederick 11 was involved in the preparations for a. crusade. Albrecht 
was compelled therefore to recognise the .supremacy of Denmark over Esthonia. 
But since Waldemar, his attention being engrossed elsewhere, abandoned the con- 
quered countries to their fate, the Germans were .able to recover their strength. 
In the year 1224 they took Jurjev, although it had been obstinately defended by 
the prince Wjatko. Albrecht then conquered the islands of Mon (Molon) and 
Gesel. The Order attacked Eeval and other Danish possessions. Even the Cour- 
landers and Semgallians on, the left bank of the Dwina were subjugated in. the 
lifetime of Albrecht. The Order received after the year 12(17 a third of the con- 
quered countries for its maintenance. When Albrecht died in 1229 the sover- 
eignty of the bishopric and the Order extended over the whole of Courland, 
Livonia, and E.sthonia. 
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B. The Teutonic Oedek and Lithuania to 1386 

(ft) Tlie Teutonic Order .' — The successes of the Liv'ouian Order drew the 
attention of all the northani States to it. Tlie Tolisli prince Conrad of Masovia 
and Kiijavia, whose dominion.? had been cruelly raided hy the pagan Prussians 
and were being overrun by the Lithuanians, formed a .scheme of founding a similar 
knighthood. At that time Christian, a monk of the Cistercian monastery in Oliva 
(later suffragan bisliop of Mainz), was preaching the gospel to the Prussians. 
Pope Honoriiis III, to whom he appealed for a.ssistance, raised him to the bishopric 
of Lithuania and recommended him to the archbi.shop of truesen. On his return 
to Prussia lie could not, horvever, maintain lii-s po.sition. Even Conrad was com- 
pelled to leave his principality. In his straits he founded an “ Order of Christ,” 
and assigned to it the territory of Dobr/.yn (hence also the name “ Dobrinian 
Order”). But this Order also failed to hold its own. 

Conrad now turned to the Teutonic Order, which just at this time (1225) was 
expelled from Transylvania by King Andreas of Hungary. The Grand Master 
Hermann of Salza accepted the offer, and received a.s territory the district of Kuhn 
and the regions still to be conquered. The Order took all this in 1226 as a fief 
from the emperor Frederic, and thus made itself independent of the Masovian 
prince. In the year 1228 Hermann Balk, the first territorial Master, appeared in 
Prussia with a .strong force of knights under the banner of the Blessed Virgin. 
The heathen, who were still disunited and carried on the war in bands, were 
driven back step hy step. Good roads were laid clown everywhere and castles 
built. Thus, first of all, Thorn aro.se, then Kulm, Marienwerder, and Elbing. 
The Prussian children were taken away and sent to Germany to be educated. 
The pagans offered indeed an obstinate resistance. But the German knights were 
supported by the whole of Europe, while the Prussiams found only here and there' 
some slight help from their fellow tribesmen in Lithuania. 

While the. Teutonic Order thus grew stronger, the news suddenly came from 
Livonia that the Order in that country, being inadequately supported by the West 
and threatened by an overwhelming force of Livonians, Danes, and Eussians, 
was oil the verge of being dissolved. In order to save the new ofi'shoot, it was 
proposed to combine the two foundation, s. The Knights of the Sword were 
incorporated in the Teutonic Order in 1237, adopted its badges and dress, and 
henceforward formed a province of the Teutonic Order, without, however, dis- 
owning their duties toward the bishop of Riga and the prince of Polock. The 
amalgamation was advantageous for both parties. A powerful German state was 
now formed on the southern coast of the Baltic (see the small map, “ Poland, etc., 
at the Beginning of the Fourteenth Century,” on page 650), to which the Lithu- 
anians, Fins, and Slavs were snborclinated. Its superiority in culture, warfare, 
and government soon made the Order a menace to the Russians and, above all, to 
the Poles. 

Knights flocked to the territory of the Order from all parts of Europe. Luxury 
and’ magnificence, with a constant round of brilliant tournameiite and banquets, 
.were the order of the day at Mavienburg, the seat of the Grand Ma.ster, and in 
’■Abe 'Other castles. Possibly no royal court in Europe, not excepting that of the 
:;’i!,6.mperoii,’ himselfr: offered:’ ^ and distractions to ■ the knights as the 
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the rite of baptism at Rovgorod in 1250. In tlu,?'v^'vny a friendly understanding 
was promoted between Jjiin and the Livonian Order, ipy ceding to the latter the 
whole regipji_piLgTnud, he revenged hira.self also on that national party, Avhicli 
refusedRrrecogiiise Ids overlordsliip. He also concluded, a treaty witli the prince 
of iigirilns.sia, in 1255, and coded Black Bussia to liini as a .fief ; his son. Vojschelk 
/liiarried a daughter of the former. The people .soon rose pu Sinnd against the 
Livonian Order, and were willing now to accept Meudog’s Irtile. Menclog vigor- 
ously .supported this movement; the Order suffered a deci.sRe defeat, and was 
coinpcdled once more to cede all the Lithuanian provinces. In'dlris way the power 
of the Grand Duke in Lithuania was strengthened. For altliough Mendog was 
murdered in 1263, others aimed at the position of Grand Iluke. Litlmauia had 
now therefore to face the same struggle for the constitution: as Eussia, Poland, 
and other Slavonic countries. 

The family of Mendog had made a power out of Lithuania ; hut it was the lot 
of another Lithuanian family to raise Lithuania into a great power, — the family, 
that is, whose representative, Gedymin (Withen), was Grand Duke in 1316. The 
state of Lithuania had already acquired a quite different aspect. Its .swamps and 
lakes were not its only fortifications, but the country wms covered with castles 
and walled towns. An improved method of warfare had been learnt from the 
Germans. Eussiair culture permeated public and private life; the Eussiau lan- 
guage was the language of the Church, the court, and the -nobility ; the princely 
chancery used no language except Eussiau ; the Lithuanian army consisted to a 
large extent of Eussiau troops, and was often led by Eussians. As a sort of 
Eussiau state, Lithuania was able to expand more easily on Eussian territory. 
Gedyraiu had several Eussiau principalities. His rule was actually greeted with 
joy in the xegion.s occupied by the Tartars. The Lithuanians defeated even 
the dreaded Mongols, who were reckoned invincible. Kiev itself oscillated now 
between the Lithuanian and the Tartar ruler. Eussian districts composed with 
it the predominant part of the Lithuanian state, which under Gedymin was the 
first power of Eastern Europe. Although still a pagan, Gedymin married Eussian 
princesses, and allowed thein to live according to the Christian faith and educate 
, their . children in it. He .'m'arried his son Olgerd to a princess of Witebsk, his 
second son to a princess of Y olhynia, one daughter to Prince Symeon of Moscow, 
and another to the prince of Tver; Aldona (p. 485) wedded Oasirnir of Poland; 
the fourth daughter,, Boleslav Trojdenovicz of Masovia. He sent colonists into 
the wide desert, s, and built towns and villages, to which he gave privilege, s of the 
German type. He, founded Wilna, the future capital of Lithuania, transferred the 
pagan sanctuary thither in 1322, and had the .sacred fire kindled there before 
the altar of Perkunas. At the same time he entered, into negotiations with the 
Pope, obviously only to hold the Teutonic Order in cheek. In 1336 the Grand 
Master Dietrich of Altenburg (1335-1341) once more organised a great “ journey ” 
to Lithuauia. The kniglite niarclied on. Smud ; and Pillene, where .some four 
thovrsand Lithuanians, with wives and children, were shnt in, was besieged. Fire 
decided the fate of the wooden fortress and its valiant defenders. 

Gedymin met his death in 1340 or 1341 at the fortress of Welona when it was 
besieged by, the Germans, having been struck by. a bullet; use was therefore made 
of the invention of gunpowder (Vol. VII, p. 238) earlier than at Crecy in 1346. 
'Following the pre(3edent. of Eossia, Gedymin had legalised the dignity of Grand 
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Duke, and attacked it to the possession of Wilna. Javnut was marked out to be 
Grand Duke. His other six sons— Momdd, Narymimt, Koriat, Olgerd, Kejstuh 
and Lubart — -divided the rest of the kingdom between them. Olgerd and Kejstut 
(Olgjerd and Kynstudt) .stood out conspicuou-slys^among them. Tlie former 
obtained Lithuania proper, with Krevo and the teri\ ”• of Witebsk ; Kejstut, 
on the other hand, obtained Smud, with Troki as capitaT\ .diio, and Berestie in 
Black Eussia. Olgerd was a strong and hand.some ina'i^ ; fine intellect and 
political insight, and, what wa.s rare in his dajas, sober an. abstemious. He 
understood several languages, and was not addicted to play. \,^ crafty leader, he 
did not even inform his troops on the inarch to what goal he wa,s leading them. 
Olgerd wa.s the representative of the Christian party among the Eu.ssians. His 
wives and children were Christians. According to Eussian authoritie.s he was a 
Christian himself, although the foreign chroniclers assert that his corpse was 
Imrnt on a fuuGral pyre ; perhaps the pagan priests wi.shed this to be ,so, Kejstut, 
an honest nature, a tj'pical knight in every seme, and an impetuou.s .spirit, was 
deified by the people as the representative of the national paganism. He unself- 
ishly lielped his brother to obtain the grand ducal power, and was his most loyal 
sulijcct, friend, and guardian. Himself a pagan by honest conviction, he was the. 
last Lithuoiiinn prince who was buried according to lieathen cu,stom.s. Both added 
to the greatness and fame of Lithuania. AVhile Clgord as Grand Duke united 
Eussian principalities with Lithuania, conquered Kiev itself, and so advanced the 
frantier.s as far south as the Tartar tribes of tlie Black Sea and ea,stward beyond 
the Dnieper, .Kejstut took over the protection of the western frontier and the war 
with the combined knightly orders. 

The clironiclers record many noble features in the life of this great hero. 
Kejstut rG.scued by his intercession the commandant of a castle of the Order who 
was sentenced by the Lithuanians to be burnt; he also forcibly expressed his 
displeasure when corpses were wantonly mutilated on the battlefield. If he 
planned an attack into tlie knights’ country he used to announce his intention to 
their commanders, and he naturally expected similar chivalrous treatment from 
the Order. When Covno was suddenly attacked by the knights in 1362, he lodged 
a protest against such conduct before the far-famed Grand Master Winrich von 
Knijarode (1351-1382). On one occasion, being made prisoner and brought to 
Marienburg, lie wa.s recognised and secretly liberated by Alf, the .servant assigned 
to liim, a Lithuanian by birth. Kejstut was almost beloved by the Order on 
account of his chivalrous spirit. Once when after the un, successful siege of a castle 
he was compelled to cross a river and was nearly drowned, the marshal Henning 
Schindekopf drew him out of the water and refused to make him prisoner. 

Bor forty years Kejstut miweariedly defended Lithuania, by the people of 
which he was extolled as their first national hero. The Order was not able 
to make any conquests there in his time. In spite of liis support of paganism, 
Christianity it.self continued to make greater and greater progres.s in Kej.stut’s 
dominions, although there were naturally many martyrs. Eoman Catholicism 
alone could strike no root there. Both the Dominican and Franciscan mouas- 
teries which had existed in Wilna under Gedymin were suspended under Olgerd. 
When, then, they were revived by the Boyar Gastold, who went over to Catholi- 
cism to please his wife, a hand of pagans attacked Gastold’s house and killed 
.seven monks; the others were crucified and thrown into the river. 
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Lithuania in its victorious career was bound sooner or later to come into con- 
tact with Moscow and the Tartars; both, indeed, aimed at the same goal, — the 
union of Russia in their .liarids. If Olgerd beat tlie Tartars, his success could 
only find a joyful response in the hearts of the Russians. It was therefore easy 
for liim to subjugate one Russian district after another. There was no finula- 
inental distinction between Russia and Lithuania under Olgerd’s rdgime. Only 
in [Moscow existed anj' dangerous rival to the Lithuanian princes. Olgerd was 
able to postpone the decisive blow. He died, however, in 1377. 

After Olgerd, Kejstut, as the senior of the family, ought to have mounted the 
grand ducal throne; hut in accordance with a wish of his brother he renounced his 
claim in favour of Jagiello (Jagajlo, Jagal, Jagello). The latter was of a difi'erput 
disposition from his father, Olgerd. He dragged on a dull existence without any 
lofty aspirations. He was most dissatisfied that his uncle, by sharing in the 
councils atWilna, influenced the conduct of affairs, and ocoa.sionally took liberties, 
as was natural in an old hero dealing with an inexperienced nephew who was 
indebted to him for the grand ducal throne. Contrary to precedent, Jagiello first 
allied himself with the Tartars, nominally in order to confront Moscow with their 
help. He then, by an equally gross breach with the traditions of his house, made 
secret overtures to the Teutonic Order. He was assisted in this by one of his 
crowir councillors named Vojdyllo, whom Kejstut had offended on some occasion. 
Jagiello did not concern himself about the repeated attacks of the knights; in 
fact, he concluded a secret treaty with the Order which was aimed at Kejstut. 

Kejstut, greatly annoyed, surprised Wilna, took Ids nephew prisoner, and 
discovered the original text of the treaty with the Order. He then mounted the 
grand ducal throne himself, gave Witebsk and Krevo to Jagiello, and then set 
him completely at liberty, with no other condition than that he sliould hang the 
traitor Vojdyllo.. Then a second relation. Demeter Korybut, rose against Kejstut. 
Jagiello brought up his forces, nominally to the aid of Kejstut, but led them 
against Wilna and took it. The knights of the Order, who were allied with 
Jagiello, soon advanced. Troki, Kejstut’s residence, was taken and sacked. Kej- 
stut quickly collected forces to save his castles. Jagiello then implored Kejstut’s 
sou Witold, a friend of his, to intervene, since he did not wish to shed blood. 
Kejstut and Witold went, on the guarantee of a third person, into the camp of 
Jagiello, and were then thrown into chains. Oast into a gloomy dungeon at Krewo, 
Kejstut was found strangled there on the fifth day (1382). His body was burnt 
according to pagan rites (cf. above, p. 495). Old Lithuania was set ablaze by his 
murder; the everlasting fire which burnt before the altar of Perkunas (p. 439) 
was extinguished. , 

Witold, who had made good his escape, went to Masovia and thence to the 
territory of the Order. Baptised according to Catholic rites, he took the name of 
his sponsor, Wigand, commander of Eagnit (Eagnita), 1383. The Order, to which 
Witold-W'igand promised to cede Saimaiten (north of the river Memel) in the 
event of lijs having no issue, welcomed the new ally. But in the latter the old, 
and therefore more intense, hatred for the Teutonic knights quickly overpowered 
his momenfary thirst for vengeance. He had barely concluded the treaty with 
.;the Order when he sought and obtained a a’econciliation wibh Jagiello. The most 
ssSalienfe feature of Witold's character was a pronounced 'sympathy with Lithuania. 
If, he could reach the desired ^oal by the straight ro^, he did not on occasion 
hesitate at ’dubious methoda. 
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7. POLAND PEOM TKT END OF THE FOUETEENTPI TO THE 
BEGINNING OF'^ THE SIXTEENTH CENTUEY 

A . The Uniojt of Lithuania with Poland 

When King Lewis I of Hungary and Poland (p. 384) died at Tyrnau, on Sep- 
tember 11, 13S2, according to the tenor of the treaty of Kashau, concluded in 
1374 (p. 48S), one of his daughters was to obtain the Polish crown. Pie had 
three danglitei's, — Catherine, Maria, and liedwig. Catherine was intended for 
Poland, Maria was wedded to Sigisinund (Siegmnnd), margrave of Brandenburg, 
and Iledwig betrothed to Duke William of Austria. Since Catherine had prede- 
ceased her father, the Polish crown was intended for Maria. But this proposal 
was hai'dly acceptable to I’oland. Since Poland had been greatly neglected by 
Lewis, it only wished to acknowledge that one of his daughters who would pledge 
herself to reside with her husband in Poland. Sigismund, tlie prospective king of 
Hungary, could not po.ssibly consent to such an arrangement. Casirnir the Great 
liad wished first to strengthen hi,s country economically, in order to be able to 
show a bolder front against the Teutonic Order, the most dangerous of Poland’s 
foes, .since it was sujiported by all Western Europe ; with this object he had con- 
cluded a .series of treaties with his neighbours. When he concluded tlie succession 
treaty with his nephew Lewis of Hungary, the latter had to give a pledge that 
he would reconquer the lost provinces of Poland with his own forces. From 
whom ? Obviomsly only from the Order. But Lewis had iirocrastinated ; the Polish 
atmosphere did not please him. The Order thus increased, and with it the German 
element. .As a result of this, the national feeling and the hatred of the Germans 
grew .so strong, both in I’oland and Lithuania, that any other candidate would have 
been more acceptable to the Poles and Lithuanians than the margrave of Branden- 
burg. The Polish statesmen were aware that if Sigismund obtained the crown of 
Poland this would involve the lo.ss of its independence. When, even in the life- 
time of his father-in-lnw, he had come to Poland at the head of a small army in 
order to receive homage, his entry into Cracow was barred; only the towns, where 
the German element predominated, received him cordially. Sigismund was com- 
pelled, therefore, to leave Poland without having acliieved his purpose. And so 
the matter rested, since ho could not obtain any frm footing at first even in 
Hungary (p. 384). 

The Poli.s]i throne was thus once more, regarded as vacant. Prince Ziernko of 
Masovia soon came forward, supported by a large party and the archbishop Bod- 
zanta of Gnesen, wlio actually jn-oclaimed him king, when the. envoys of tlie 
queen mother Elizabeth (f 1387) appeared, ivith the declaration that Hedwig 
(born 1369), who was destined for the Polish throne, would soon come to Cracow 
for coronation. But after vainly waiting a long time for Hedwig, the Poles. began 
tolo.se patience. The matter was not so simple. , In the first place,, the queen 
widow was herself in danger. Next, Hedwig, although just thirteen years old, 
was betrothed to William, whom the Poles could never accept, nor would he con- 
sent to give up Hedwig’. Only after a declaration that the claims of Hedwig on 
the Polish crown would be regarded as waived if she did not appear within two 
months in Poland, did Elizabeth , resolve to send her daughter to Poland. Hedwif 
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a cliild of barely fifteen years, came to Cracow at the beginning of October, 1384, 
accompanied Ijy tlie archljisliop of Grau and the bishop of Csanad, and was crowned 
oil October 15. Tlie first important step taken by the Polish statesmen had 
succeeded. The cpuestiou now remained, to find a suitable husband for the 
young queen. 



(a) Vladislav II Jagiello. — National and religious considerations led the 
Pole.s to Lithuania. Poland as well as Lithuania fought against the Teutonic Order 
as their common and deadly enemy. Only by combined efforts could thcj^ hope 
to crush it. At the same time the thought of a union was not new. VlaclislaF 
Lokietok, when pressed hard by the Knights, had married his son Casimir to 
Aldona, a daughter of Gedymin (p. 485). The idea then still prevailed that even 
single-handed they w'ere a match for the Germans. But Lithuania wars now torn 
by party feuds. Kew and stronger German castle.s arose on its soil and gripped it 
with iron arms. Another circumstance also favoured the rapprochement. Lithu- 
ania had been zealously addicted to paganism, but the number of the Christians 
now increa.sed continually. Kejstut, the last pagan on the throne, wa.s now dead. 
Lithuania wa§ thus, from political and religious reasons, ripe for a union with 
Poland, and it is ea.sy for two nations to form a sincere alliance when a great 
danger threatens both. 

We do not know from which side the suggestion came. But since the pros- 
pect of missionary work on a large scale in Lithnania and the whole East, was thus 
opened up to the Catholic Church of Poland, and since Kmita, the provincial of 
the Franciscan Order, was a trusted frieud of Jagiello, we may suppose that — 
apart from the nobility of Little Poland, who turned the scale and zealously advo- 
cated the union of the two states — the Franciscans chiefly prepared the ground 
in Lithuania. The view that paganism could nowhere be tolerated was then very 
strong in Europe; the Order owed to it the friendship of Western Europe. But 
if this pretext, which furnished its chief source of strength in the struggle 
against Lithuania, were to be cut awmy, Lithuania must inevitably accept Chris- 
tianity. Then only could the power of the Eornan Church, wdrich was still the 
decisive force in Europe, he made useful. The fact that Jagiello with his whole 
people resolved to accept Christianity shows that, in spite of' his low moral char- 
acter, he wa.s a l'ai'-.sigh ted .statesman. 

In the early days of the year 1385 a Lithuanian embassy to Cracow formally 
asked Hedwig’s hand for their prince Jagiello. . ISfo decision could he made with- 
out coirsulting Hedwig’s mother ; and messengers were therefore sent to Elizabeth. 
The dislike felt by the Magyars . for .Sigisinund and William caused a decision 
in favour of Jagiello. It was certainly withdrawn again, and William himself 
appeared in Cracow, where romantic love prassagea took place between him and 
the young queen. . But any opjiosition was wrecked on the firmness of the Polish 
grandees. On February 12, 1386, Jagiello made his ; entry into Cracow after he 
had accepted all the conditions proposed. He promised to throw himself into the 
.Liosom of . the Catholic, Church with all his still nubajitised brothers and relations, 
all the nobles, and ail the inhabitants of his country, rich or poor, 

:::rM,s;:t'i’easuies ' to. the usemf iihoth kingdoms. . Further, he Tlie most 

' William.' of Austria the forfeit of two hundred thouspt^tfiy with Lithuania, 
entailed hy&e repudiation of the marriage contraetjX' occasion 
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«osfc all the encroachments and curtailments to whicli the Polish Empire had been 
subjected, to release all Polish prisoners of either sex, and to unite for ever his 
Lithuanian and Eussian dominions with the Polish crown. Everything now 
■depended on Hedwig. It was plainly put to her that she would not only serve 
her own country, but would perform a meritoriou.s action in the sight of God, if 
.a whole region was won for Ohri,stianity through her in,strumentality. Besides 
this, the news from Hungary must have forced Hedwig to corrre to a determina- 
tion, where the royal jDower was grievously imperilled, and her mother’s life in 
danger. On February 15 Jagiello was baiotised, together with those of . his 
brother.? and kinsmen who were present. The office of .spomsor, which liad 
been declined by the Grand Master Conrad of Eoteustein (13S2-1390), fell to 
Vladislav of Oppeln ; whence Jagiello received in baptism the name of Vladis- 
lav (II). Then followed the marriage and the coronation (March 4, 1386). After 
that, Wigand the king’s brother married the daughter of Vladislav of Oppeln, 
Prince Janusz of Eatibor married Helene, niece of tlie king, and Prince Zieniko of 
Masnvia the king’s .sister, Alexandra. Vladislav II Jagiello of Lithuania was not 
at first hereditary monarch of Poland, hut merely prince consort and regent of the 
empire. , 

There is no more important event in the history of the Polish people, with the 
exception of the conversion to Christianity, than the union of Lithuania with 
Poland, which was completed in the year 1386. It gave a quite different aspect to 
the Eastern question, and completely changed the course of history. Poland, itself 
too .small to play any part in tlie midst of powerful neighbours, had first leant upon 
Hungary. But that policy had not proved to their advantage ; the Fins, who 
then stood on a higher plane of culture, had treated Poland as a province. Besides 
that, Polish interests, especially as against the Order, had been neglected. 
Poland and Lithuania had now hardly anything more to fear from the Teutonic 
Knights. Indeed, the Order, when dealing with a Christianised Lithuania, lost 
its, raison cl’Ure. Soon not merely the Emperor, but the Pope, declared publicly 
the Order had now fulfilled its task. Later Popes forbade the' expeditions among 
the heathen nud any injury to Lithuania. A century liad hardly elap.sed after the 
baptism of Jagiello when the plan came up that the Knights should he trans- 
planted to Podolia, and be employed iu the war against the Tirrks and Tartars. 
Besides this, the position of Poland iu the new treaty with Lithuania was far 
more favourable than liad been the case in the treaty with Hungary. Poland now 
stood higher in every respect than Lithuania. Further, Jagiello, a tlioroughly 
.selfish character, had, iu return for the crown of Poland, formally given up his 
country to the Poles. Poland was tlie recipient, Lithuania the donor, if we disre- 
gard the free constitution, the new religion, and the culture which the Poles had 
to give to the Lithuanians. Henceforward the will of the Polish king was all 
iinportaut in Lithuania, or rather, since lie himself was of little consequence, the 
will of the Polish slachta and the Catholic priesthood. Lithuania, three times a.s 
large as Poland, sank into an appanage of the Polish crown. Hitherto there had 
been in Eastern Europe three political centres, Poland, Lithuania, and Eussia, not 
sent to oive ® largest of them, Lithuania, suddenly ceased to 

the Polish crown woiUa^^ Poland and Eussia confronted each other, and the time 
month-s in Poland, didEfi? question would be decided which of the two was to 
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When the first frosts camo iii the winter of 1:;>86-1387, Jagiello, accompanied 
by princes and grandees, and by mimeroixs priests and Franciscan monks as spir- 
itual leaders of the undertaking, marched to his home in order, according to liis 
promise, to baptise his subjects. At the beginning of January, 1387, when the 
ice built firm bridges everywhere in that country of rivers, lakes, and marshes, the 
Polish mission appeared at Wilna. It was just after the long autumn festivities, 
a time when the supplies of the Lithnauiaus began to fail. The missionaries, 
however, brought a quantity of corn, new white linen robes, and other presents for 
those about to be baptised, and appeared in state just as Otto, the apostle of 
Pomerania, had formerly done. The will of the prince had still more weight in 
Lithuania. Besides this, Vladislav Jagiello, in order to win over the nobles, con- 
ferred on all Catholic Boyars, as from February 20, 1387, all the liberties which 
the Polish nobility possessed (the “ Polish right ”). This was the first charter of 
Lithuania. Concurrently the Catholic Church was organised by the creation and 
splendid endowment of a bishopric at Wilna, with seven parish churches at Mied- 
nicki, Meszagole, Wilkomierz, Krevo, Niemerczyii, Hajnovo, and Obolcza. The 
first bishop was the Franciscan Vasylo, a Pole, formerly confessor of Queen 
Elizabeth and then bishop of Sereth. The wooden imago of the god Perkunas 
stood on the highest summit of the town of Wilna.’ The flames of the unap- 
proachable Ziiicz (p. 439) still darted forth on the oak -planted square as the mis- 



sionary procession came up the hill, singing holy songs. The sacred oak.s were 
felled, the "eternal” fire was quenched. A thundering Te Deum announced to 
the people the dawn of a new era. Not a hand wa.s raised to protect the old gods. 
Men and women were then led to the river, and whole, companies received one 
name each, .such as Stanul, Matnlis, Piotrali.s, Jnmili,s, Szezepnlis (feminine Jadzuila, 
etc.). Distingxxished Boyars were baptised singly. The same ceremony was per- 
formed in the surrounding country. The nvunher of those who were then bap- 
tised is put at thirty thousand. By the end of July, 1387, Jagiello was again in 
Cracow, and informed the Pope that Lithuania was converted. “Among all 
kings of the world thou, dear son, boldest the first place in our heart,” answered 
Urban VI, whose sternue-ss in 1378 caused tlie great schism. But when he fur- 
ther said, “ Eejoice, my son, that thou hast been found again like a hidden, treasure 
and hast escaped destruction,” these words, transferred to the political world, aptly 
represented the true state of affairs. Even in Germany there was a prophecy 
current that all states would disappear except Poland and Lithuania. 

Various petty states of Eastern Europe now sought support from the newly 
created einpire of Poland-Lithuania ; Hungary, for example, was just then crip- 
pled by internal disturbances. Soon after the coronation the petty princes of 
North .Bussia, nio.stly vassals of Lithuania, began to do homage to the now power- 
ful Grand Duke. While Vladislav Jagiello , still remained in Lithuania, Hedwig 
personally received the. homage of Bed Eussia, which, since the times of Casi- 
mir the .Great, belonged half to the Hungarian, half to the Polish crown, bvxt 
had received ' from Lewis the Great a Magyar , Starpst-General. In Lemberg 
the hrothers; Peter and Boman,',whov, as , Voivods ofCMoldavia, were, properly_^ 
; speaking,: Hungarian vassals, did homage to the Lithuanian ; the Metropolitan 
.. .Cyprian of Kiev, read out the formula, of the' oath raccor ding to the Orthodox 
rites, In tlie year 1390 a second ^Hungarian vassal, Prince Mircea the Elder of 
Wallachia (p. 3S6), did homage. In the course of tihe next years the Voivods 
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of Bessarabia and Transjdvania did the same, and their successors renewed this 
oath. In the north the fear of the German-Livouian Order and of Moscow, in the 
south the fear of the Turks, drove those small princes to .seek refuge under the 
•great ruler. The sphere of the inliueuce of Poland-Lithuania expanded now from 
•sea to .sea. 

Meanwhile the Teutonic Order had acquired more and more territory by pur- 
chase and treaty. It roused up opposition against Vladi.slav Jagiello at Borne 
and at every European court. The situation became especially grave, .since in 
every negotiation it constantly invoked the intervention of the empire, and 
required actual obedience from Lithuauiau princes. Vladislav-, of Oppeln .submit- 
ted to the Grand Master of Wallenrod himself (1391-1393) a scheme for the par- 
tition of Poland. Poland-Lithuania was, however, not free from blame. In dire 
straits treaties were made with tlie Knights and some territory wa.s actually 
ceded ; but there was bitter feeling against every arbitrator, who assigned the 
land in question to the German.s. There was no rupture to be feared in the 
lifetime of Hedwig, whose father, Lewis, had been a pratrou of the Order. But 
after her death (1399) the decision could not long be postponed. Witold, 
Jagiello’s cousin, was especially eager for war. In the year 1410 Germany had 
three kings or emperors, Wenzel, dost, and Sigismund (p. 256), and would there- 
fore bring no help to the Order. Lithuania enlisted Bohemian mercenaries and 
secured the aid of tlie Tartars ; Witold incited tlic Sanaa: ten country to revolt, 
■although he had previously given one hundred and fifty hostages to the Order. 
'There was nothing left for tiiese poor wretches except to hang themselves on the 
doors of their prison.s. The Russian vassals of Lithuania marched also to their 
a.ssistance. Nevertheless, the operations were by no means easy. The Teutonic 
Order, then the only p)ower in Europe which coidd mobilise its forces in a fort- 
night, had splendid artillery, excellent cavalry, and a large body of laaercenaries at 
its disposal. In culture it stood .then ou a distinctly higher level than Poland. 
The Grand Master Ulrich von Jimgingen anticipated Pola):d witli a declaration 
of war. The first engagement took place in the territory of the Order at Griin- 
wald and Tannenberg on July 15, 1410; the army of the Order was annihilated. 
The Polish army for the fir,st time sang the Te Deum {bogao'ochiccC) in the Polish 
language. The chief credit of the victory belongs to Witold. Dlngosz, father of 
tli.e celebrated historian, and Zbignew Olesnicki, later bishop of Oracow and first 
statesman of Poland, took part in the battle. Contemporaries probably real- 
ised the far-reaching effects of this event more than the writers of the present day; 
•John Dlugosz, soon after 1457, urged that the spoils (Banderia Brutenorum) 
should be kept for ever in the Church, and that the anniversary should he com- 
memorated in perpetuity. The Order, it is true, tried its fortune repeatedly after- 
i wards, but always without success. IE Vladislav II Jagiello had been a true 
.soldier he could have easily made himself master of Marienburg, for treachery was 
rife. Many of the Knights collected their money and, goods and fed to Germany. 
Thb writer who completed the “ Chronicle of the Land of Prussia ” (commenced by 
Johann von Posilge, an official of Pdesenbnrg (Pomerania,), deceased in 1405) laments 
the fact. In spite of the comparatively favourable treaty of Thom on February 1, 
1411, the fall of the Teutoiiic Order was inevitable. The Electoral College' rec- 
ommended the protection of the Order to the emperor Sigis}nu:id, and Charles VI 
of France issued a warning to Poland ; h.ut such steps were of little avail. 
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Witli the collapse of the power of the Order, the iulluence of Germany, both 
national and political, on En, stern Europe was broken. The empire lost its magic 
charm there, while Eoluud became a great European power ; the Hu.ssite move- 
inent, for example, only became possible after 1410. The Slavonic spirit grew so' 
strong that even German culture could not hold its own. The elTect of the year 
1386, enhanced by the year 1410, thus signifies an important crisis for the 
Western and jSTorthern Slavs, whose subjugation ^^'oukl certainly otherwise liave 
been accomplished, as w'ell as a revival of the Slavonic niovemeut. Vladislav II 
Jagiello and Hedwig had done great services in raising the level of Polish civili- 
zation. Hedwig first endowed a college at the University of Prague for such 
Lithuanians a.s studied theology there, and then obtained permission from Pope 
Boniface IX to found a theological faculty in Cracow. Emally she left her for- 
tune to the University of Cracow, so that m the year 1400 it was able to leave tlip 
hamlet of Bavol, near Cracow, and settle in its own buildings in the city. Tlie 
king himself and the highest officials registered their names as the first among 
two hundred students. Peter Wysz began with lectures in the presence of the 
king. After 1410 it was possible to equip the university still better, and it soon 
flourished. Nichola.s Copernicus studied theology, medicine, mathematics, and 
a-stronomy there in 1491. Schools were provided, churche,s built, art .studied. 

The Pomeranian duke Bogulslav, formerly an ally of the Order, now did 
homage to the Polish king. Duke Erne.st the Iron of Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, a brother of tliat William (f 1406) who met with such linmiliating 
treatment in 1385 (p. 498), went to Cracow in 1412, concluded a defensive and 
offensive alliance with Poland, and married a niece of the king, the daughter of 


Ziemko of Ma.sovia, Cimburgis (Cecilia or Cymbarka ; f 1429), who created a sen- 



sation by her physical strength, beauty, and her “large lips.” She became in- 
. . 1415 the mother of Emperor Erederic III, and thus (after tlie hereditary Coun- 
tess Johanna von Plirdt, who died in 1351) the second great ancestress of the 
house of Hap.shurg; at the .same time she attained a similarly high dignity in 
the hou.se of We ttin, since her daughter Margaretha (f 1486) was married to the 
elector Erederic II the Clement. The emperor Sigismund him, self, who even 
before Tanuenberg had invaded the GracoviiUn territory, concluded a truce with 
Poland, and. from November 8, 1412, pledged the thirteen towns of the Zips dis- 
trict (p. 404) to Vladislav ' Jagiello. In fact, ju.st when the Hinssite movement 
at its height, embassies' appeared several times in Cracow to offer the crown, 
v ; : .of Bohemia also to the Polish king. 

Bub this scheme, like the further progress of Poland, was wrecked on the per- 
: ; sonality of the king, , Vladislav 11 Jagiello,' uneducated and sensual, without 
: energy and deficient in military ability, was not. the man who might have served 

K'.;!; u great empire, burdened with a difficult constitution in critical times, although 

'from las position as Grand Duk'e of Libhnania lie was invaluable as a visible sign 
of the union and was clever enough to adapt himself to the new situation. H& 
was, besides, too indifferent in most matters. Plis nobles, eispecially the bishops, 
managed everything. Nevertheless, a certain jirogre.ss is observable in him if we 
, , picture him to oui’S6lve,s how he once had governed deapo'tigally as a pagan ; he 
now had to rule a Catholic people within almost constitutional limits. Trans- 
planted to another soil, his' disposition underwent a Apange; from a rude har- 
barian he became a soft-heatted and absolutely offemii^ate character. He towered 
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above the princes of Moscow, for example, in culture. Illuminated by the glory 
of a great victory, and as the su 2 erain of many princes, he loved to appear in 
magnificent state, lihe bis brother-in-law Sigisinund, for whom lie always showed 
a certain weakness. He rode with a suite of one hundred knights and an escort 
of six thousand or eight thousand horse. He was so generous that the story ran 
in the territory of the Order that he had won the Polish crown by bribery, and 
his successors completely squandered the crown lauds. Yladislav Jagiello was 
four times married. After the death of Hedwig (1399) he married the daughter 
of the Count of Cilli, a granddaughter of Casimir the Great and sister of Oyih 
Barbara who, having married, as her second husband, Sigisinund in 1408, died 
as empress widow in 1451; next, Elizabeth Granovska ; and; finally (1422), he 
espoused, through the mediation of Witold, the Enssiau princess Sofie Olfzanslca 
of Kiev (t 1461). Ho died on May 31, 1434, at Grodek, having almost attained 
the age of eighty-si.x years, . 

(Zi) The First Jagdlons . — His successons, called after him ,Jag(i)ellons, ruled 
in Poland until 1572 a.s elective, not hereditary, kings. In the fifteenth century 
Poland reached the highest point in her political history, while in the sixteenth 
her civilization was at its zenith. 

Some years after the death of Vladislav IT Jagiello, who had left two sons,, 
Vladislav (III) and Casimir (IV Andreas), an Plungarian einhassy appeared in 
Poland in 1440 which offered the crown of St. Stephen to Vladislav III, a boy of 
barely fifteen years. Fear of the Turks had cau,sed this recourse to powerful 
Poland. This time not merely the notables of the national party, but also the 
bishops, even Olesnicki of Cracow, the all-powerful leader of Polish policy, coun- 
selled acceptance of the offer. It was worth the struggle against the unbeliev- 
ers. Poland also had interests in the south. This led, therefore, to the first war 
(p. 134) agaiiist the Osmans. The young king fell at Varna on Kovember 10, 
1444. The Hungarians had, it i.s true, chosen Matthias Corvinus king in 1458, 
and the Bohemians, George of Podiebrad, But after the deatli of tlie two, the 
lioheinians first, and then the Hungarians, hy the choice of Vladimir (II), a son 
of Casimir (cf. the genealogical tree on p. 387), fell hack upon the house of the^ 
Jagellons. This family retained the crowns of Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia 
until 1626, rvhen Lewis T-II, son of Vladi.slav II, fell as the last of the Bohemian- 
Hungarian branch at Mohaez (cf. pp. 150, 270, and 387). 

More important for the Polish Empire than the acquisition of the crowns- 
of Bohemia and Hungary was the victorious advance to the Baltic. The Teu- 
tonic Knights had often tried after 1410 to retrieve their losses. Poland was 
compelled to wmge a tedious war against them during the years 1420-1430; the 
campaign flagged greatly. But the dissolution of the Order could not be staved 
off. The estates of the country, dissatisfied with the rule of the Knights, took up 
a hostile attitude ; the “Lizard League” founded in 1307, and the Prussian league 
df 1440, were openly and secretly aimed against the Order. Men took courage 
and tried to effect a rupture. After the emperor Frederic III in 1453 had issued 
the command that the league was to he dissolved, the latter resolved to submit 
to the Polish king, Casimir IV (Andreas). In. February, 1454, twelve members 
of the league appeared in Cracow and offered the Polish king the possession of 
Prussia. Cardinal Olesnicki tried to dissuade Mm. But Casimir accepted it 
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without hesitation and imniediately nominated the spokesman of the Knights 
of the Lizard, Hans voii Baisen, to be governor, awarded to the Prussian estates 
the riglits of salvage, etc., and freed the towns from the harbour dues known a.s 
poundage. The Order, again defeated and actually driven out of Marienburg, 
was forced to accept on October 19, 1466, the unpalatable second treaty of Thorn. 
The whole of Western Prussia, with Marienburg, Thorn, Danzig, Elbiiig, and Kulm, 
fell to Poland, and Ludwig von Elirlichshausen (1449-1469) was compelled to 
take the oath of fealty to the king of Poland for East Prussia. Every Grand 
Master, six month, s after his election, was to swear the oath of loyalty to the king 
for himself and his followers, and in return the place of honour in the Polish 
Diet at the left hand of the king was guaranteed to him. The Master was to 
recognise no superior (Poland excepted) hut the Pope, and to conclude no alliances 
or treaties without the sanction of the king. Prussia and Poland were to remain 
united forever. Immediately afterwards “ suitable persons ” from the subjects of 
the Polish kingdom were added to the Prussian hou.ses of the Teutonic Order, 
on condition they should not compose more than half the members of the Order, 
but should he also eligible to half the offices of the Order. The Grand Master 
further could not he deprived of his office without the king’s knowledge. A long 
chapter in Polish history was thus closed. “ With reluctance I saw,” said Dlugosz, 
“ how Polish territory hitherto was divided among different nations, and I count 
myself and my contemporaries happy in having been allowed to live to see this 
territory won back again.” Poland thus obtained a large town population, of 
which she had long and deeply felt the want. The possession of the mouth of 
the Vistula and a firm foothold on the Baltic Sea was of inestimable value to 



Poland, although she did not use this circumstance as much as might have been 
advantageous for the development of her trade, nor succeed in making the 
townsfolk Polish. 



R The Internal Development of Poland and its Eelation to Lithuania 

More important for Poland than its foreign relations was the internal develop- 
ment, that is the development of the constitution in the young dual monarchy aiid 
the other relations between Poland and Lithuania. The chief task was to secure 
for all future time the union which had early been accompanied by such great suc- 
cesses, The solution of this and many other problems devolved upon Poland as 
the moiety of the whole which was most developed in civilization and politics. 

There could he no doubt as to the foundation on which the constitution was to 
be based. , The Catholic religion was certainly the standard, by which all reforms 
must be tested. This fundamental idea had already been expressed in the docu- 
ment of Eebruary 20, 1387, in which the Polish rights were only granted to Cath- 
olic Lithuanians; a special article w:ent so far as to assert that any man who left 
the Catholic faith should ipso facto lose all privEeges. In order that the Church 
:,might,grpw)in; the future, marriage between the Eonian Catholi 0 ''Lithuauians and 
.members of tile Greek Orthodox faith was forbidden; if, howa^r, the parties had 
isecretly married, the Greek party was to he compelled to aaghpt conversion. The 
ihQh'Galholic: population was .excluded, therefore, from all ffi^ileges. 
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(a) Witold and the Constitution of Sorodlo. — But this policy of degrading 
the uon-Catholic population, intelligible and wise as it was in itself, provoked bit- 
terness in the Lithuanian and Eussian districts and commotions ia the adjoining 
states. When Jagiello was in Cracow in 1386 he had, in order to secure Lithu- 
ania, transferred the grand ducal office to his brother Skirg-(i)ello. One danger 
threatened, however : his cousin Witold (pp. 496 aud 502), who liad only obtained 
Grodno, seemed eminently dissatisfied with the new turn of events. He entered 
into secret connections not only with the Order, but also with, the Grand Duke 
Vassilij Dmitrijevitcli of Moscow, and wa.s a suitor for the liand of his .sister Sophia. 
The cousin brought hi.s Eussian bride home in the face of the expre.ss prohibition 
of the Icing'. An alliance of Lithuania with Moscow influenced for the first time 
Polish and Lithuanian relation, s. The distinction between the Eoinan and tlie Greek 
faith became the more noticeable, since Lithuania definitely inclined toward the 
.side of the latter. Witold wished to take the ojrportnnity of his marriage to .sur- 
prise Wilua. Jagiello, who .suspected even his brother, who belonged to the Greek 
faith, thought it best to win over Witold to his plans. The latter Jiappened to be 
in the territory of the Order when Bishoj) Henry of Block came to him on a .secret 
mission from Jagiello. Witold accepted the offer, effected a reconciliation with 
Jagiello and Hedwig at Ostrov in Volliynia, and received the grand ducal title, 
while Skirgiello was sent to Kiev. Prom that day Witold remained .so loyal, 
to the Catholic Church at least, that Pope John XXIII conferred on him later 
the title of vicarius ecclcsice. 

The case was different with his loyalty to the Polish crown. The subordinate 
position which his native laud now took as regards Poland, and perhaps also the 
slight inflicted upon the Orthodox Cliurch, in which he was brought up, must have 
chagrined a typical Lithuanian like Witold. The great campaign which he pre- 
pared against the Tartars throws a peculiar light on his political plans. He fed 
himself with the thought of bringing the Eussian principalities under his suprem- 
acy in order finally to make even Poland dependent on Lithuania. But if he 
wished to subjugate Moscow, which was then growing, the Tartar power must first 
be crushed. He was defeated, however, on the V orskla in 1399. His hopes, so far 
as they had travelled in that direction, were buried in that reverse. 

The battle on the Vorskla was therefore momentous not only for Poland and 
Lithuania, but also for all Eastern Europe. Above all it placed Lithuania in a 
lower position towards Poland. The depressed Witold now resolved to tighten 
the bond with Poland and hurried to the king at Cracow, How for the first time 
the amalgamation of the two countries was seriously carried out. At the begin- 
ning of 1401 Witold assembled his Boyars and Eussian vassal princes at Wilna; 
they all pledged themselves to help Poland with all their forces and take measures 
that, if Witold died, the whole dominions, inherited and acquired, should devolve 
on Vladislav Jagiello. Witold renewed his oath of homage, and the other princes 
followed his lead ; Svidrig(i)ello alone appended, as the chronicler of the Order 
relates, “ an illegal seal ” to the document in order to testify to his reluctance. 
Immediately afterwards the Polish dignitaries held an assembly on their side at 
Eadom on March 11, and equally gave the promise that they would support Lithu- 
ania, and after the death of Vladislav Jagiello would not elect a king without 
Witold’s knowledge. If a personal union was concluded in 1386, a constitutional 
union of the two kingdoms was now effected. The advantage lay with Poland ; 
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Litluiania was to be indepeudeut only during the lifetime or Witold, then it would 
be incorporated with the crown of Poland. 

When the common danger threatening from the Teutonic Order had been dis- 
pelled after the great victory of 1410, it seemed as if the union would break up, for 
Witold believed tliat he was strong enough single-liancled. Since tlie Polish, 
statesmen had at times almost spared the Order, the}' might nearly be suspected 
of having intentionally wished to keep the necessity of an alliance with Poland 
continually before the eyes of the Lithuanian.?. Witold for his part valued West- 
ern civilization too highly not to form a true e.stimate of its blessings. But if he 
wished to raise his country to the plane of a Europ)ean state, it was essential tO' 
make his people Catholics. Catholici.sra had yet another charm for him, — it was- 
the religion of chivalry. Witold had already dubbed several of his men as 
knights ; but now a creation of knights on a large scale was planned. The Polish 
and Lithuanian nobles hurried in crowds to Ilorodlo on the Bug (1413). Each 
Polish clan adopted a Catholic Lithuanian Boyar, ndio then received. the family 
name,. the arms, and all rights of the members of that Polish family; thus, for 
example, the palatine of TWlnaj.Monvid, became a member of the Leliva family,, 
and hore the same arms as Jasko of Tarnow. Witold biraself named forty-seven 
Boyars as the most worthy. The personal union of 1386 and the constitutional 
union of 1401 were thus followed by the inauguration of brotherhood between the 
two nations. All earlier enactments were renewed, and tlie preliminaries of the 
impending incorporation of Lithuania were so far arranged that it was resolved to 
undertake for administrative purposes a new partition of the Lithuanian territory 
on the Polish model. 

Vladislav II Jagiello on this occasion increased the fundamental privileges of 
the nobiiit;^ by an enactment of great importance for the futui’e. Henceforward all 
nobles of Poland and Lithuania were to have the right, whenever it .was necessary,, 
of holding meetings and parliaments, for the benefit of the realm with the sanction 
of the king, at Liibliu, Parczov, or some other suitable place. By this enactment 
the Polish parliament, as it is styled in the charter’, was legally recognised, and the 
chief power in the state laid in the hands of the nobility. While this new parlia- 
mentary constitution implied for Poland air enlargement of existing rights, it was. 
something guite new for Lithuania, which had hitherto been governed by an absolute 
monarch. • 

The Litfe-uanians, in return for tlieir adoption of the Catholic religion and the 
sui'render of political iridepeudence, received the same liberties and, the same con- 
stitution as the Poles, whose arms; .they were permitted to bear as brothers. Their 
political loss was compensated .by, their newly, acquired influence on the general 
affairs of the empire. The two , other achievements, of the Lithuanians, at any rate^ 
proved illirsiye. : The , greatest (.cpiTuption then prevailed in the Eoman Catholic. 
Clrurch ; the Hrissite and the. Protestant movements soon disturbed it. Neverthe- 
less: Christianity had not yet dost all its strength. ,.. But; chivalry was waning ; it- 
; ,had already he.come .rriitehable: on hnilitary, . economic, and social grounds, and 
from the advance of civilization. , Lithuania had only just laboriously introduced 
.what; Westerii, Europe had already .begun to discard. 

On the other hand, the constitution of Horodlo is of first-class importance from, 
the standpoint of civilization and history generally. most prominent charac- 
teristic is the accentuation, of Catholicity. The PoliS' statesmen tried to solve 
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their main constitutional prohlem by the example o£ Western Europe. Did they 
succeed? The constitutions of the West were equally based on a Catholic foun- 
dation; but their success was not menaced by the existence of a non-Catliolic. 
element. Poland, on the contrary, had two strong religious parties side by side. 
That no account was taken of the Greek faith was attributable to the ideas of 
Western Europe ; but a political reason for this was adduced. “ Difference of faith 
produces dilLrence of sympathies.” But subsequently friction was produced by 
this, and rebellions broke out. Moscow, seizing on this weak spot in tire arniour 
of Poland, proclaimed herself the protector of the Orthodox faith and brought 
Poland to the ground. Through this vulnerable point of her constitution Poland 
fell a victim to the prevailing Poman Catholic ideas. 

Witold tlien once more showed that he towered above the Polish politician.s in 
statesmanship. It was clear to him that the gulf must somehow l.ie bridged ; he 
perceived the constitutional humiliation of the Orthodox population, and found the 
solution in the idea of ecclesiastical union. Home, if an oppressed sovereign sought 
her aid, had formerly stipulated for a complete adoption of the Catholic faith, even 
if some occasional exemptions were promised. But now it was resolved to cany 
out the unification of the two clmrehes iu such a way that the Orthodox population 
need only accept the Catholic articles of belief and sirow obedience to the .Pope, but 
in other respects should retain their Greek ritual. Before the spread of the Hussite 
movement men would hardly have ventured to lay such terms before the Curia. 
Witold energetically supported the prosecution of this plan. It was essential that 
the Pmsso-Lithuauian district with Kiev should be made independent in Church 
matters of the Metropolitan at Moscow. In the same year that liuss was burnt 
at the stake at Constance (1415 ; p. 257) W.itold convened a synod of the Paisso- 
Litliuauian clergy at Kovohorodok in Lithuania, and proclaimed the independence 
of the Eusso-Lithuauian Church with Kiev as its centre. Gregor Camblak, raised, 
to he Metropolitan of Kiev, went iu 1418 with eighteen suffragan bishops to Cou- 
, stance, at the command of the Grand Duke, in order to conclude there the uuiort 
with the Eoman Church. On account of the dissensions iu the bosom of the 
Eoman Church the negotiations fell through. But the idea of union remained. 
Thus the rmion concluded at Ploreuce in the reign of Vladislav HI (cf. pp. 509 and 
546) is, properly speaking, the sequel of tho.se efforts. The, plan was resumed in 
year 1696 under Sigi,nnund III, when a ,union was agreed upon at Berest ; and 
so again later. But t^iere is a vast difference between the plan of Witold and the 
later unions. Witold contemplated ouly a constitutional equalisation of the Eusso- 
LLthuanian and Catholic population, in which connection he, as a statesman, laid no 
special weight on creeds, and even protected the Jews ; while later the only wish 
was to promote the Eoman Catholic Church aud the spread of the Polish element. 

The .second chief characteristic of the Polish constitution of 1413 is the stress 
laid on nationality. The Piast constitution had taken no account of other 
races because it had no cause to do so. But when in 1291 the Bohemian king 
Wenzel II became king of Poland also, the PoEsh nobility, following a precedent 
under Henry II of Silesia in the year 1239, drew rip a charter that the king should 
confer offices on Poles alone. The same incident occurred when King Lewis 
of Hungary reigned in Poland, and again at the election of Jagiello. ..This article 
of the constitution raised a barrier between the. Poles and the other nations, and 
thus strengthened the consciousness of Polish nationality. 
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A third peculiar feature of the Polish constitution was its republican spirit. 
Since in Horodlo it was only said generally that uobles might meet in suitable 
localities, but it was not precisely laid down by whom or how often they were to 
he summoned and how many might he present, the reirublican character of the con- 
stitution was thus ein]3hasised. Wherever several nobles met they had ipso facto 
the right to decide on affairs of state ; this was the source of the later Sejiuiki and 
confederations. The unity of the constitution was destroyed by it. When an 
attempt was made, in 1540, in the Imperial Diet to fix; at least the number of their 
■deputie.s, the nobility did not even concede that point. Every noble was a deprrty 
by birth and had a share in the imperial government. The anarchy of the falling 
empire had its origin at Horodlo. 

Two classes now guided the destinies of Poland, — the Catholic priesthood and 
the nobility. The peasant population and the citizens of the towns had no place 
by the side of these two. The impoverishment which the privileged orders brought 
upon the middle class had a most disastrous effect on industry and trade. The 
peasantry,' however, were bound to retrograde in every sense. The two powerful 
parties were anxious naturally to increase their privileges still more. When 
Vladislav Jagiello in 1425 wished to secure the succession of his sons, the stipula- 
tion was recpiired in return that for the future only men of noble birth should be 
admitted to spiritual dignities. This stipulation was not granted, because it ran 
counter to the custom of the Eoman Church itself ; but henceforward priests from 
the common people were to be excluded at any rate from the cathedral chapters at 
Cracow and Guesen. Jagiello conferred a new favour on the nobility at Jedlno in 
the year 1430, and in 1433 at Cracow: “we promise and vow that we will not 
allow any property-owning Pole to be imprisoned for any crime, or any penalty to 
he inflicted u^xin him before he has been assigned to and brought before some 
court, excepting thieves and criminals caught red-handed, as well as persons who 
cannot or will not give any security. Nobody shall be deprived of his goods by the 



king, but only by the sentence of the barons.” This was the Polish act of Habeas 
Corpus. 

In Lithuania people had long been discontented with the state of things created 
by the union with Poland. Chiefljr belonging to the Orthodox communion, they 
felt their religious and political degradation the more keenly, since they were 
socially and economically prejudiced by it, and, their cultrre must in the long run 
inevitably he stunted. In fine, it was felt that Lithuania was m an inferior position 
as regards Poland. This was perceived with the greater bitterness, since before 
1386 ; Lithuania contained three times as much territory as Poland. At first the 
opposition massed itself round Witold. The Poles won him over. Then he wished 
to equalise the differences in, a constitutional way by the union. Bih he could not 
overcome the politically inferior position of Lithuania. In a letter to Vladislav 
Jagiello he declared that the emperor Sigismimd (Poland’s evil genius, in whose 
power it lay to break up: the union) bad suggested to him the idea of aiming at 
the royal crown for Lithuania. Witold in fact staked everything upon obtaining 
hi.s cpronatioh. He had already invited Jagiello and many neighbouring princes to 
Luck, ; The imperial embassy, which was to. bring him the crown, had reached the 
,;Poliali .frontier; when the Poles barred the way. .Sigismund and Jagiello were at 
Luck, when Witold died unexpectedly (October 27, 1430). The danger thus disap- 
peared, Witold probably did not aim at a complete sevei’ance of Lithuania from. 
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Poland or at the status (which Sigismund designed imposing on him) of a vassal of 
the German emperor, hut rather intended to place Lithuania on an equal footing 
with Poland, and wished to employ Germany for the purpose. 

(b) Casimir lY Andreas. — The Polish ydke grew heavier after Witold’s death. 
Tims, for example, Polish garrisons were thrown into Kaiuienec and other Podoliau 
fortresses without any warning, and Sigismund, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, was 
forced iii the name of Litliuania to waive all hlaiiu to Podolia, and aotnally to sur- 
render the most important fortresses of Volhynia. Nor \vas that all. The Poles 
demanded that all fresh acquisitions of territory should he made in the name of the. 
crown of Poland alone. Piually, in all negotiations and treaties with foreign conn- 
trie, s Lithuania was almost comjilefcely ignored. ' The malcontents grouped them- 
selves round the person of Svidvigiello (p. 505) and the opposition found suppcut 
in Moscow. Then war was detei-miued upon in Poland; Svidrigiello, defeated in 
1435 on the river Svienta, was forced to recognise the suzerainty of Poland. But 
the opposition was not yet crushed by this defeat, and now the Grand Duke Casimir 
himself, brother of King Vladislav III, put himself at its head. The union of 
Florence in 1439, the arrangements of which were promoted by the Poli,5h state.s- 
men (Bishop Olesnicki received for his services a cardinaTs liat), could not but 
make the more bad blood in the Eusso-Lithuauiau districts, since .King Vladis- 
lav III at the suggestion of the cardinal conferred on the united clergy the same 
rights which the Latin clergy enjoyed. 

Casimir IV Andreas, even after he had become king of Poland in 1447, did not 
alter his Lithuanian proclivities. On the contrary, he endeavoured to change the 
constitution, the defects of which he had clearly recognised. His greatest anxiety 
was due to the excessive power of the Catholic ecclesiastical princes, especially the 
haughty behaviour of Olesnicki, who, being the real originator of that constitution, 
tried to overshadow the crown itself. Casimir, adroitly making full use of the 
schism which then divided the Eoman Church, forced the anti-Pope Felix V to 
renounce the exclusive right of nominating the ecclesia.stical dignitaries of his 
empire ; henceforward the king had for six years to fill ninety fir.st places. By thi.s 
plan the election of the chapters became invalid, and only persons acceptable to 
the king could be nominated to high offices. Casimir IV also passed the enactment 
that the prelate.? as landowners should be liable to military service, by which 
means the military constitution of Casimir the Great was completed. 

The king also planned to break down the excessive power of the nobility. He 
was at the same time firmly resolved not to allow Lithuania to be overshadowed 
by Poland; he resided by preference in the former country and siUTounded him- 
self with Lithuanians. When we hear what his attitude toward Bohemia and the 
Hussites was, how in 1449, in his capacity as Grand Duke of Lithuania, he made 
an alliance with Grand Duke Vasilij Vasiljewitch against common enemies, — 
the second treaty of Lithuania with Moscow, made in the spirit of Witold, — 
how they mutually secured the guardianship of their children and allowed free 
trading facilities, and how cautious was Casimir in settEng the frontier on the side 
of Moscow, we may fairly suppose that Casimir courted connections with Moscow 
in order to show a holder front against the Poles, and then to be able to reform the 
constitution. He delayed to confirm the Polish privileges, wished to institute a 
trial for high treason against the cardinal, surrounded himself with younger men 
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■of Ms owu views, and published pamphlets on the necessity of constitutional 
reforin ; in fact, he did not shrinlc from employing the headsman’s axe in order to 
show the great ollioials that they were not masters of the state. He began by 
favoiu’ing the lesser nobility, in order to pit them against tlie magnates. This policy 
led latei: to the change in the constitution. There was popular talk in Lithuania 
of conquering Podolia by force of arms, and the bitterness between Lithuania and 
Poland soon reached such a poitch that an open revolt of Lithuania threatened 
in 1456. 

If Oasimir had ]per.severed in his action he would certainly have gained his 
end. But financial straits forced him to concessions. Poland was confronted with 
a war against the Order. The Slaohta, which met at Cerelcwica, refused to take 
the field before their privileges had been confirmed. Oasimir himself required 
money, since he wished to marry Elizabeth, the sister of the LInugarian king 
Ladislaus Posthumus; and smce according to the law.s the country had to fur- 
nish the dowry for the queen, the king was forced in 1453 to give way, and at the 
imperial diet at Piotrkov, in the presence of twelve knights and twelve barons, 
took the constitutional oath at tlie hands of the cardinal whom he detested. The 
regal power was still more restricted by the apcpointment of four councillors as 
assessors to the king, without whose consent no ordinance of the king should have 
the force of law. This first defeat of' the crown was followed by others irnder 
Casimir’s successors. 

At the same diet at Piotrkov the further resolution was passed that the diet 


should for the future conduct its deliberatious in two separate groups, one consist- 
ing of the great dignitaries {consiliarii, barones, proccres), and the otlier of the 



remaining nobles. Since that time there were, therefore, two chambers in, Poland, 
— the chamber of the magnates and that of the knights. Casimir introduced a 
third innovation in the year 1468. In order to keep up 'the grant of taxes, he 
commanded two plenipotentiaries to he elected every two years in each province, 
who as provincial deputies should represent the provinces ; but other nobles might 
voluntarily take part in the meeting of the deputies.. The chamber, of depouties 
{izba poselsha) and the chaml)er of magnates, also called the Senate,' deliberated 
independently of each other; both together compiosecl tlie impei'ial &i^t {sejm vxilny). 
Since the deputies had to send home reports of their {sejmihi nlacyjne) 

and received instructions from the provmce.s, the whole constitutiohal power lay 
there (in the “ nation ”), — a democracy based, tipoh the most popmlar element in 
the Slachta., ■ ■ 

Erom the time of Cashnir onwards we can notice two currents in the national 
life of Poland: the maiority of the nobles yyorked for the enlargement of their 
pnivilegesi while the second p-jarty aiined at •. strengthening the royal power and a 
xestri.Gt.ioh of personal liberty. This divisioM of aims was to be found in every 
State of Europe. A contempTOrary of 'Gasimithvas the IToreirtine Niccolb Machia- 
veUi (1469--1527),: who, m his Principe;” ’whieh.'was addressed to Lorenzo de’ 
.Medici in 1514, puhlislied a treatise for, tHc: guidance of princes, to whom he 
iwished to communicate the art 'Of attaining ah: unrestricted authority. And at the 
court ; of Poland .lived a repDresentative of this nehool, the humanist Filipapo Biio-, 
xtaCoorsi (f 1496 ; better known under the .Latin name of Callimachus Experiens), 

• to.*whom, together with John Dlugosz, Oasimir had intrusted the education of his 
children. But while in'-itjany European countries the imperialistic party won. the 
, day, the republican, party in Foland continuously gained the upxper hand. 
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(c) Polish Legislation under the Sons of Gasimir IV. — Casimir’s son and 
successor John I Albert (1492-1501) vigorous!}' prosecuted his father’s plan, hut 
in the end, like him, had to acknowledge failure. He is said to have planned 
nothing less than a coup d'etat in order to overthrow the nobles and strengthen the 
monarchical power. He governed without the Senate. When the primate Oles- 
nicki died, John Albert set his brother Prederic on the archiepiscopal throne. 
He introduced greater magnificence at court and made difficulties, whenever pos- 
sible, about the admission of the magnates. He concluded a treaty with his 
brother Vladislav (II) of Bohemia and Hungary (f 1516; of. pp. 265 and 386), in 
which they pledged themselves to help each other “-iu case of any rebellion of 
their subjects or any attempt by them to restrict the monarchical power.” The 
most certain means of increasing his power seemed to him to be a victorious war ; 
he proposed to conquer Moldavia for his youngest brother Sigismund. All the 
Jagellons, with the exception of Alexander of Lithuania, assembled at Leutschau 
in Hungary in 1494 to discuss that campaign. They had, besides, every cause to 
join forces, since the' Hapsburgs had concluded an alliance with Moscow against 
Poland. Preparations were made under pretext of a war against the Turks. Then 
the same situation came about as under Gasimir, — the nobles would not vote any 
supplies, and Albert saw himself compelled to grant extensive concessions to the 
nobility at the diet at Piotrkov in 1496. Besides this, he suffered an overwhelming 
defeat in 1497 at Oozrniu iu the Bukovina (p. 367). 

The new and at the same time monstrous feature of the legislation of John 
Albert, extorted in 1496 by the Slaclita, was that it formally surrendered the 
peasant population to the nubility. The pressure of the Slachta must have been 
great indeed when it could be complained in the diet that the country-folk left 
their fields in crowds and that the villages were empty. On the basis of the 
enactments of , Gasimir the Great (who had checked emigration so far that only a 
peasant who had more than one sou should be allowed to send one to school 
or to business in the town, and then only on a certificate from his lord) it was 
enacted that henceforward in every year only one peasant might leave bis village. 
This restriction was not modilieil until 1501. In another article townsfolk were 
prohibited from acquiring and owning property according to provincial law. Pur- 
ther, the admi.ssion of non-nobles into the ecclesiastical liierarchy was restricted. 
Pormerly, indeed, no non-nobles were admitted to the higher offices iu the cathe- 
drals at Gneseu, Cracow, Po.sen, and Block, but now the .superior posts generally, 
to the exclusion of foreignens, wmre reserved for natives of noble birth alone. These 
two provisions were ostensibly designed to increase the military force. If, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the military system of Gasimir the Great, only' landowning 
noble, s were under any obligations of military service, m the interests of public 
defence the admission of non-nobles to eccle.siastical offices ought to be prevented, 
and the sale of “ noble " property to them forbidden, because they were exempt 
from military service. Only'- certain benefices might be conferred upon plebeians.” 
Still more, unjust were the regulations as to the prices of agricultural produce. 
Every palatine was to fix in his owir voivodship, with the assistance of the 
starosts, the measure and price of the crops and the industrial products of the 
peasants, that is to say, of corn, cloth, and other things, — an oppressive rule which 
goes hack to the year 1423. Tlie articles concerning workmen were equally harsh : 
they were forbidden to go to Prussia and Silesia to work at harvest-tide, iu order 
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tliat there might be no 'want of labour iu Poland and that the wages might not 
need to be raised. The destitute were to be emploj-ed on the construction of for- 
tresses ,ou the TmPish or Tartar frontiers. The statute of 1496 significantly 
recounts that tliere wgre more beggars iu the realm of Poland than anywhere else. 
The poor population, therefore, took refuge by huudL‘ed.s iu those ownerless districts 
on the Dnieper where freedom and a le.ss degrading existence were still to he 
found, and they found a suitable employment in campaigns against Osmans and 
Tartars. Prom these people arose the avengers of Polish o]:)pression. 

The same characteristics are shown by the laws passed under Albert’s brothers 
Alexander I (1501-1506; see the plate “The Coronation of Alexander I of 
Poland at Cracow in the Year 1501”) and Sigisuiuud (Zygmunt) the Elder or 
the Great (1506-154<S ; of. infra, pp. 527-534). The imperial diets were bent on 
further restricting the roj’al power. Thus we may call attention to the provision 
that the king had not to decide anything by himself, but merely to lead the deliber- 
ations of the Senate ; for “ an oligarchical government was better than a monai'chi- 
cal.” Eurther, the famous statute Nihil novi declared that the king henceforth 
might not introduce any new measure without the assent of the Senate and the 
provincial deputies; this strengthened the provisions of 1453 and 1454. 

High offices were to be conferred according to length of service and not at the 
caprice of the monarch. Grave consequences ensued from the decree of the diet of 
1504, by Avhich the king might not pledge or give away crown lands except witir 
the knowledge of the diet and the assent of the Senate. The legislative proposals 
which aimed at the increase of the defensive powers of the realm are noteworthy, 
and tliey would doubtless have achieved their purpose had they been carried out. 
According to them, not merely were the townsfolk who owned landed property 
liable to military serAuce, hut every tenth man from the country population was to 
be drafted into the militia {pospolite ruszenie), which was then intended to form the 
basis of the military organisation of the kingdom. The diets under Sigismuud 
frequently occupied themselves with this question. Under him the liberty of the 
peasants to leave their homes was still more restricted, since they were made ' 
solely and absolutely dependent on the lord, while the rights of private jurisdiction 
were extended. In the legislative enactments of Melnik, of 1501, Avhioh, however, 
are not to be found in ihQ Volumina legum of Jan Laski [John a Lasco; 1466- 
1531], it is laid down that, in case the king should prosecute auy innocent person, 
or not conform to the enactments of the council and act contrary to the well- 
of the empire, the whole empire was released from the oath of loyalty and 
. regard the king as a tyrant and a foe. 

. Such proceedmgs could not produce auy good impression in Lithuania. When 
John Albert’s brother, Alexander, became Grand Duke of Lithuania, this was done 
without the assent of Poland, The union, therefore, was formally non-existent. 
Alexander, in fact, trod in the footsteps of Witold and Casimir, since lie similarly 
entered into alliance with Moscow. Only the war against the Order brought botii 
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THE CORONA/IHON OP ALEXANDER T. OP IATIjAND AT ORAC'OW 

iN THE YEAR inoi 

The coronation of Mexfinilei’ I., seconi] son of the .Tagollon Casimh' lA^., took pliie(i 
in the church of St. Aiaiy at Cr.acow. The artist has slcilirilly clio.seii tlie inoment wiien 
the crown is placed on the liead of the chosen monarch, kneeling before the altiir, by the 
A.rchbishnp of (Jnesen. On eitlier .side of the king kneel the Bishops of Po.sen and 
Ci'acow, who I'iinlred immediately after the Arclihishop in the occlesiast.ical liieT’archy of 
Poland, and who had to take part with liiin in the corouatiou ceremony. A t the side of the 
altar stand three other pi'elate.s, pei'hnp.s the Jii.shop.s of 'Knjiiwien, Wilno and Flock. To 
the right, to the left, and in the centre stand.s a keeper of the regaiia; one holds the 
.seopti'o, the other the orV), the third tlie .swfa-d. J.n the coiaier to tlie left stands a young 
priest with the cross. Jfurther off, on tlie right side of the altar, stand tlie repi’e.«euta.tives 
of various I'eligions ordei's. fri the nave, in front of the altar, on the riglit, some ladies 
of I’iiiik are grouped ; one, who stands apart, and .sliglitly to tPe centre, in a separate space, 
SGems to be the fpieon. The congregation appears below in tlie corner of tlie picture. 

As the crown bore differs from other representations thereof on the IPolish monuments, 
and oven on one of tliis same king, A.le.\aiidor I., and as tlie grouping of all the bishops 
on one side of the altar was very unusual, we may conclude, Iroth on fihese and on other 
grounds, that) the artist was neither an eye-witness of tho ceremony nor a cleric. Por 
artistic i'ea.sons,, ho so arranged his picture that the left side was neglected, and every- 
thing was brought to the I'igtit. It is only thus we can explain the introduction of a 
portion only of the iron rood-.sci'een on i)he right, whereas this must certainly have 
extended across the ivliole of the chancel, dividing it from the nave. Neveiilieless, this 
interesting miniature is of groat artistic and historic value. 
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INHf'KIPTION’. 

Tneipit ordo ad regem bciiodicctiduin coii- 
secvaiidimi et ociroiiandmii, fpiando noviis a 
Glero et poiiulo in Hegem suhliuiatiir. et primo, 
anteqiiiim exeat de thalamo, iiidiiatiiv vestibu.s 
cum oral.ioufbus infra scriptis ; ante iiidii- 
iiientinu dicatiir privis ; 

Qiiarc fremuGruiit gentes ? ct tiirior domiiii, 
permanens iisqiio ad fiiieui, 

et sfatim iiidiiatiir. I’riiiio indnatiir tiiiiicii 
dicens : 

lit difigaiii iii.sfitiarn . . . 


TH.AKS1jAT10N. 

Tile order ficgiiis with tlie btmodiciioii, con- 
secration and coronation of tlio king, when a 
new one is raised lo tlie dignity by the clergy 
and pco|ile. lint first, before issuing from his 
cliamlicr, lie shall be invrssted, the wliilo tho 
prayers given below arc recited. Befoie his 
iiive.stitnre sliall he said ; 

“Why do tlio lieatlieii rage ’’ (Ifsalm ii. 1 ) and 
“ The fear of tlie Lord ” (Proverbs xiv. 27 ) to the 
end, and after this he .shall bo robed. A tniiic 
■shall Hist be put ii]ion him, and he slinll say : 
“ That I niay love justice” (VVisdom i. I). 
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8. RUSSIA FROM 1260 TO TIER ADMISSION AMONG THE GREAT 
POWERS (THE VOLGA AGE) 

UffDEE. the Tartar supremacy the place of Vladimir (iu the principality of 
Susdal) as the residence of the Grand Duke and the capital of Russia, was taken 
by Moscow, wliich lay to the west of it on the small river Moskva {;uide maps in 
this volume). The Grand Dukes, a.s Nikolai M. Karamsiu justly observes, while 
assuming the modest title of servants of the Khan, became gradually powerful 
mouarchs. By this policy the way wa,s paved for the rise of despotic power in 
Russia, aud the princely house, iu Moscow as formerly iu Vladimir, had a definite 
aim before their eyes. They were responsible to the Khaii for the maintenance of 
public order in Russia, assumed, as general ageuts of the Kliau, the collection of 
taxes throughout Russia in order to be spared the torment of Tartar tax-gatherers, 
and „thus were able td act unscrupulously towards their own subjects aud other 
princes, and showed no mercy, since they received none themselves iu Sarai. The 
other independeut princes lost in prestige, aud no less so the popular assemblies 
aud the nobility. Every one froju fear of the Mongol bow'ed before the Grand 
Dukes of Moscow. They drew from the farming of the revenue not merely finan- 
cial hut also political strength. The Tartar tribute was exacted l3y Moscow even 
when it was not necessary to pay it to the Tartars, and the people paid it without 
murmuring. Thanks to thi.s circumstance, Moscow had always large sums of 
money at its disposal, and Russia iu this way grew accustomed by the fourteenth 
century to see iu it the capital of tlie country. 

These princes of Moscow of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
were unpleasing figures, harsh, seltt.sh, aud shriukiug from no steps which led to 
power. It is, a repugnant task in these modern times to read the accounts of the 
degradation ami meanness of most of them iu their dealings with the Mongols. 
But it was a political necessity, aud we must not forget that feelings are out of 
place in politics. Lithuania and afterwards Poland were willing to form leagues 
with the Tartars against Russia, and actually did so. Duly sudi unscrupulous, 
unfeeling but diplomatic rulers as the Muscovite were could have saved Russia 
in it§ heip-less aud desperate plight from the Mongols and other neighbouring 
nations. 

A. Moscow FROM Daniel Alexandrovitgii to Wasilij II (1263-1463) 

The first known prince of Moscow was Michael the Bold (after 1248), younger 
brother of Alexander Nevski (p. 467). The true founder of the princedom was 
Nevski’s sou, Daniel (1263-1303), who had received Moscow as an appanage. 
He increased his territory, founded convents, encouraged trade, and made a good 
waterway on the Moskva. When he died iu 1303 he left to his sons Jurij, 
Dauilovitch (1303-1325), and Ivan (1328—1341) a compact territory, which they 
still further enlarged. Jurij was the firat who, after the death of the Grand Duke 
Andrej Alexandrovitch of Vladimir, came forward in 1304 as a claimant of the 
:grand ducal title ; hut his second uncle, Michael of Tver, Jiad, as the eldest of 
the family, a better claim to it. Both went to their supe "^lord at Sarai aud 
tried to defeat each other by bribery and intrigues. A ciw^war thus broke out. 
'between Moscow and Tver, which lasted almost thirty years, revealed startling - 
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deptlis of basenesss, and cost tlie life of several puinces. Moscow c\ enf\ially won. 
Jurijj'who married in 1315 Kontcliaka, tlie favourite sister of Uzljeg Ivhaii, beoaine 
Grand iJirke. Ivan I, suruanied Kalita, from tl\c purse which he wore iii order to 
distribute alms, knew how to win over the Church and to induce the hlctropolitan 
Peter of Yladimir to settle at Moscow ; Theoguost, retei'’s successor, also r esided in. 
Moscow, which ranked as the capital after ].32S. No Ihissiau prince made so 
many journeys to the Horde as Kalita. He so completely won over the Mongols 
that they entrusted him with the government of tire all'airs of his ]vi.ugdom, and 
even placed an army at his disposal. Peace reigned for years irr Eussia. The 
amalgamation of the two nations (cf. p. 469) made rapid strides. This wise policy 
was the more profitable since the mighty TJzbeg (1312-1340) then sat on the 
throne of Kiptcliak. Kalita was himself a merchant prince and in favour of 
Uzbeg, and the wide expanse of the Mongol Empire helped the Ilussian trade. 
Ivan took upon himself the duty of levying the tribute from Ihissia. 

The same policy was followed by his sous Simeon the Proud (Gordyi; 1341- 
1353) and Ivan II (1353-1359). Simeon (Semen) even ventured to assume the 
title “ Grand Duke of all Russia.” Other times had come. The Grand Duke had 
formerly been to all other princes “father” or “ elder brother,” now he was for all 
his relations “ lord ” (gospoclm). All had to feel the weight of liis hand. When 
Novgorod, which had Ijecome a dependency of Moscow, tried to gain freedom, it 
was punished with severity, and the obligation imposed on it that in the future the 
municipal officials should kueel barefooted before the assembly of the princes and 
entreat their mercy. We notice here the influence of Mongolian customs. But 
the necessity for this severity is shown by the reign of Simeon’s brother Ivan II, 
whose weakness rendered insecure all the successes that had been achieved. 



The position of Eussia had meantime improved. While the Muscovite princes 
slowly united the Russian countries in their hands, the Mongol state began to 
break up. Some parts of the vast empire made themselves independent of Sarai 
under Khans of their own, — the same process which had formerly ruined Russia. 
The sou of Ivan 11, Dmitrij Ivanovitch (1362-1389), was soon strong enough to 
defy the will of the Tartars and to govern m Russia as he tliought best; in 1376 
he actually made two petty Tartar princes his tributaries. When in the same year 
he conquered a governor of the able Manaj Khan, he exclaimed “ God is with us ; 
their day is over.” But that was premature. Manaj collected an immense army, 
and at the same time concluded a treaty with the Lithuanian prince Jagiello (p. 496). 
Dmitrij also rallied many princes rormcl him, and strengthened himself by prayer 
in the Church of the Assumption, before he rode to the battlefield. All felt keenly 
that a religious war impended. Manaj is said to have threatened to destroy all 
the churches and bring over Russia to Mam. Tire battle took place on the 8th 
of September, 1380., on the plain of Kulikovo (at the confluence of the Neprredva 
and the .Don), and was decided in favour of Russia. Eifteen Russian; princes 
were left on the field. Dmitrij received the -surname of Donskoji the Victor of the 
Don. On that very day JagieUo of Lithuania had been only a few miles away 
from the Tartars |. his junction with Manaj would certaiuly have changed: the 
result,. . The rejoicings at this. first great victory were immense ; Moscow, the new 
.capital, of. Eussia, thus received its baptism of war. Even; if the Tartar yoke was 
far feom. herng shaken off by this, it was yet seen that the Russians in their long 
. servitude had not forgotten how to draw the sword for freedom and honour. They 
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had now learnt that the Mongols were not inviueible; and their courage and 
character were increased. 

ISTot the less important for the unification, of Eussia was the enactment of 
Dmitri], by which primogeniture became the law of the laud. The eldest son of 
the Grand Duke, not the eldest of the stock, was henceforward to succeed his 
father. By this law, of which we have no details, the family disputes of the 
ruling house were not indeed completely ended, but, happily for Eussia, were 
restricted. The son of Donskoj, Vas(s)ilij I Dmitrijevitch (1389-1425), now suc- 
ceeded in accordance with this law of succession. 

Under Vasilij’s successor, Yasilij II Vasilijevitch (1425-1462), a di.spute once 
more broke out between the supporters of the old rule of “ Seniority ” and the 
new rule of “Primogeniture.” Juvij Dmitrijevitch was opposed to the grandson 
of Dmitrij Donskoj, the uncle to the nephew (see genealogical table at page 452). 
The ambassador sent from Moscow saved the cause of his master at Savai by a 
speech which throws a flood of light upon the situation. “ All powerful Czar,” so 
Vsevoloshkij in 1431 addressed Ulugh Mahmet, “ allow me to speak, who am the 
Grand Duke’s slave. My master, the Grand Duke, solicits the throne of the 
Grand Duchy, which is entirely thy property, without any other claim thereto bub 
through thy good will, thy consent, and thy warrant. Thou disposest of it as thou 
thinkest fit. The prince Jurij Dmitrijevitch, his uncle, on. the other hand, claims 
the Grand Duchy, aocovding to the enactment and last will of ins father, but not as 
a favour of thy omiupotence.” The speech did its work ; the Khan commanded that 
Jurij should henceforward lead his nephew’s horse by the bridle. “ Thus the prize 
in this contest of humility was assigned to the prince of Moscow.” At Vasilij’s 
coronation (such ceremonies have always taken place at Moscow since that day) a 
Mongolian Easkak was present. Vladimir, the old capital, now lost the last trace 
of its glory. The war between uncle and nephew was continued in spite of the 
decision of the Khan. It was then seen how depoeudeut the people were on their 
ju'ince. When Vasilij, ou.sted by his uncle, had Kostroma (Kolomna) 'assigned him 
as residence, the Muscovites left their city in crowds and joined him at Kostroma; 
the uncle, who could not maintain his position in Moscow, now voluntai-ily withdrew. 
And when Vasilij II entered Moscow for the second time, the peopAe thronged romid 
him " like bees round tlieir rpueen,” says a chronicler. He died, blinded hi 1446 
by a son of Jurij (hence called Temiiyi), on the 17th of March, 1462. 

B. The TJxific.vtiox oe Eussia undek Tvan ill to Ivan-TV (1462-1584) 

The fall of the ’Tartar power rendered the consolidation of Enssia possible. 
The unerring persistent policy of the Musco\dte princes was destined to bear good 
fruit. Their aim was to shake off the 'Tartar yoke and to “ join ” all formerly 
Eussian countries, that is to say, to reunite them in one empire. Ivan III (1462- 
1505), who now mounted the throne as “ sole monarcli,” his son Vasilij III (1505- 
1533), and his grandson Ivan IV (1533-1584), snrnamed the 'Terrible (see the pilate 
facing page 519), efl'ected this junction of Eussia, although they were the reverse 
of heroic soldiers. 

{(>) hern, ILL — Ivan III, the most important among them, was the model of a 
Susdaliau and Muscovite ruler, a cold, heartless, and calculating statesman. His 
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policy was niarkeiily iiiflueiiceil by liis second marriage with Sophia (Zoe), a niece 
of the'last Byzantine emperor, who had been educated in Eonie at the jtapal court. 
Cardinal .lolui (Basilios) lL.ssarion (the humanist and advo(;ate of tlie union of the 
oluu'chcs), had first prompted that alliance. 'Blie proposal in question reached 


the Grand Duke, then twenty years old, in 1469, and liad been receiA^ed by the 
Boyar, s witli enthusia.sm. In Lire year 1472 So^diia eutereil Moscow ac^comj^anied 
l)y many of her countrymen and by the papal legate Antonio, and her arrival 
brought a new spirit into the llussiau court. She it wa.s who realised the humilia- 
tion of the Mongol yoke. Mo.scow regarded it.self now a.s the heir of Byzantium 
and Ivan adopted the doubledxeaded Byzantine eagle a,s the new arms of Kussia 
(cf. p. 144). The outlook of Eussian policy widened ; henceforward Eirssia was 
regarded a.s the representative and seat of orthodoxy. Mo.scow took nj) the cause 
of the Greek Ohristiaus in the Ea.st and actually waged war in tlie name of this 
idea, which was translated into deeds against the Osmans in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The Pope indeed, when he sent the fair daughter of the 
Balaiologi to Eussia, was intent on the plan of winning the whole of liussia for 
Rome ; bvrt the cunning of the Eussian sovereign frustrated such intentions. Ivan 



derived all possible advantages from that alliance without conferring the slightest 
benefits in return. The entrj' of the Eomau legate into Moscow was a humiliation 
for Rome ; he was forced to put aside the silver crucifix, which he wished to be 
borne in front of him, and to face an argument, with a learned Russian monk, 
which, only caused him annoyance. Even the young Greek princess, once arrived 
on Russian soil, seemed to have forgotten her Roman education and her papal 
benefactor. 

It Ava.s Sophia also who taught her husband “ the secret of despotism.” Ivan 
came forward now in a quite different character from the earlier Grand Dukes. 
He stood before the eyes of the Russians like an avenging deity, and was called 
not only the " Great ” but tlie “ Awful ” (gnosnyi ; the surname “ Terrible ” suits 
Ivan IV better). He inflicted death iienalties and martyrdoms lavishly. When he . 
slept after meals, the Boyars anxiously kept watch by him; women fainted at hiSj, 
gaze. He treated foreign potentates with almost Oriental presumption. Whe^m 
tlie Mongol Khan Ahmed sent envoys with his portrait, in -order to demand : "the 
tribute, he stamped on the portrait, and ordered all the envoys 4o be kihec^Pexcept 
one who was to bring the tidings to Astrakhan. He communicated wiPv^ ,-pg ]y]: oii- 
gol envoys only through, officials of the second rank. In a word)r^'’^Pe bearing of 
the Grand Duke testified to unbounded iiride of sovereignty. He go’^yemetl without 
the Boyars; when one of them complained that the Grand Duke j every 

point alone, he was beheaded. Herberstein (cf. the explanation 0: ,of the 

plate at page 452) asserts that no monarch in Europe was so il^pRcitly obeyed by 
hi,s subjects as the Grand Duke of Eussia. This self-consciq^i^^g^ggg Eussian 

court often, indeed, amounted to an ahsurdity, and harharoiA^g ^.^.^g^QLs considerably 
detracted from the magnificence which Was displayed reception of foreign 

embassies. ^n' 

Ivan carried on the work of uniting Eussia in the Almost unscrupulous manner. 
He began by entering into; a series of contracts with: his iQ^tgiatiohs, in order to secur? 
to himself the supremacy. He then put an end to the^^^ independeni 

petty principalities and lordships which existed round / t'Mosoow Thus in the firsi 
years of his reign Tver, Vereja, Ejasan, and then Bjel/ , Rostow, Jaroslav, etc, 
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were placed under tlie immediate government of Mosconv". The union of Novgorod 
with Moscow cost much bloodshed. This once powerful free citj'- on the Ilmen, the 
I'. cradle of the Eussian State, brought on its own fall by internal factious. The 

I princes of Moscow had long been indignant that Novgorod barred their access to 

1 the sea, and also entertained the suspicion that it might joiir their enemies, Litlnia- 

t nia or Poland. Its freedom must therefore be crushed ; it was not enough that. 



having long recognised the svrzeraiuty of the lords of Moscow, it paid them tribute 
without difficulty ; its self-government was to bo taken away. Ivan understood how 
to form a political party out of tire sirpporters of the Greek faith in Novgorod, and 
to play them off against tlie others, who were devoted to the Catliolio oimse, 
and therefore to Poland, Tlie Lithuauo-Polislr party was led by the Borecki 
family, whose head was Marfa, the energetic widow of a former Possailuik. Ivan 
waited until Novgorod was guilty of a breacli of faith by opening negotiations with 
Poland, in order to seek protection there against the attacks of IluBsia. The 
Muscovite army theu entereel the territory of Novgorod and defeated tlie untrained 
Novgorodian troops, who had been collected with great difficulty, in 1471 at the 
river Schelona. The Novgorodians submitted, recognised Ivan as sovereign, and 
actually accepted the jurisdiction of the courts of AIoscow. But in 1478 Ivan 
took from them tire rest of their self-government, deported the most famous families 
into the interior of Eussia, sent his governors to Novgorod, and brought to Moscow 
the bell which for centuries Iiad summoned the people to the popular assembly. 
The fall of Novgorod has often been sung by tlie poets ajul made the subject of 
drama, Marfa Boreoka beiug celebrated as the heroine. P>ut no one will deny that 
the repuhlio outlived its day, that it never properly fulfilled its duty as a middle- 
man between tlie merchants of the East and West, and that it now really stood i,ii 
the way of the uuion of Eussian countries. The capture of Novgorod and its 
environs gave Moscow ail overwhelming .superiority over the otliei' principalities. 

Beside.s this, Ivan coucpierfed Perm, “ the laud of silver beyond the Kama.” 
The second free city, Vyatka, was coucpiered in 1489; an advance was made to 




the Petoliora, the Ural was crossed, and the country of the Vogula and IJgrians 
made trihutary. Russia thus expanded as far as the Arctic Ocean, and for the fir.st 
time set foot in Asia. 'Vasilij III then subjugated the free state of I’skov, where 
the dissensions of the citizens had opened the ground for him ; many families were 
sent from thence to otlier towns. “ Alas, glorious and mighty Pskov, wherefore 
this despair and these tears ?” exclaims the poetical chronicler. “ How shall I not 
despair ? ” answered Pskov. “ An eagle with the claws of a lion has swooped down 
on me. . . . Our laud is wasted, our city ruined, our marts are destroyed, our breth- 
ren led away whither neither our fathers nor grandfathers dwelt.” But siihor- 
diiiation to Moscow was for Pskov an liistorical necessity if the unification of Eussia 
was to progress. When Vasilij had banished the iirinces of Ejasaii and Novgorod 
Severskij and united their lands with Moscow, the niiiou of European Eussia 
under the leadership of Moscow would appear almost finished. Ernssia already 
directed her eyes toward newly discovered Asiatic districts, where the Arctic Ocean 
formed tlie frontier. Only the Lithuanians and the Tartars were stEl left to be 
conquered. 

Ivan HI had the good fortune to shake off the Tartar yoke. There were then 
several Tartar kingdoms, — Kasau, Astrakhan (Sarai), the Nogai Horde, the prov- 
ince of the Crimea, and numerous smaller indeiieudent hordes, — who all fought 
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with each other, and thus lightened the task of the Graud Duke. In the year 1480 
Ivan advanced with a strong army agaimst the great horde of Sarai, l)ut could irut 
make up his mind to strike; for mouths the two armies stood opjxxsite each other 
iu iuaotiou, until at la,st the. Tartans withdrew. It was not therefore a great victory : 
Eussia had only ceased to pay tribute. Once again, iu tire year ;L,521, the Tartars 
of the Orimeaii horde united with their tribesineii beyond tire Volga in the Eogai 
steppe and iu Kasan to attack Moscow. The town was so suddenly invested on 
all sides that the Grand Duke Vasilij hardly made goixl his e.scape. The citizeus 
ill their first panic promised to pay again the old tribute. Then discord broke out 
among the Tartars; they withdrew. Erom that time the Tartar danger was as 
good as ended. But another Mohammedan power, Tmkey, tlireafceiied Eussia 
from the south ; iu 1475 Mohammed II (p. 145) brought the Crimea under his 
suzerainty. At the same time a growing danger arose iu the union, Poland with 
Lithuania. How could Eu.ssia have wdthstood this powerful neigliliour if she 
had been still politically divided, aud dependent on Tartar hordes ? It was the 
merit of the Grand Dukes of Moscow that a liberated and united Eussia could not 
only defend itself, hut could also advance victoriously agaiust the menacing foe. 

The prestige of Moscow grew not ouly iu all Eussiaii districts, hut also in 
foreign countries. The courts of Western Europe sought to win the alliance of the 
Grand Duke. Apart from their relations to Home, Litliuania, aud Poland, Ivan III 
and his son Vasilij received envoys from Venice, Hungary, the emperor Ered- 
eiiok III aud his son Maximilian, Sweden, aud Denmark. Erom the East came 
envoys from Turkey, Georgia, and Persia. 

Eussia now found the leisure aud also felt the wish to devote time to the 
work of civilization. Just as when formerly the Grand Dulce Vladimir married 
the Greek princess, Anna (p. 452) the art and religion of Byzantium was trans- 
planted with her to Eussia, thus the second wife of Ivan luul her Greek suite, now 
called a new age of culture into life. Byzantine scholars brought Greek books with, 
them, which, formed the nucleus of the later libraries of Moscow. Ivan III him- 
self took pleasure iu distinguished foreigners. Artists and scholars from Western 
Europe found a brilliant reception at his court. In Aristotele Eioraventi of Bologna 
he acquired a distinguished architect, artillerist, aud tutor for his children. Pietro 
Antonio built a palace for him.' Monks from the famous monastery of Athos came 
to Eussia ; amongst them a learned Greek, Maxim by name, wa.s couspicuous. He 
is said, to have been a.stonished to find such a mass of old manuseripts in the 
Itremliu at Moscow. The monks were intrusted by the Grand Duke with the 
translation of Greek books into Slavonic. The Grand Dukes owed their successes 
against the Tartars and petty princes partly to the artillery perfected hy foreigners. 
The whole system of warfare was: revolutionised. At the: same time mineral 
treasures were- exploited. Ivan III also devoted attention to the judicial system, 
which in the Tartar , age was often a matter of caprice, and in 1497 caused the 
. /Common law to be published in the: new Enssian code E'Mcfo6?iA 

(J) Vasilij III Imnoidtclh. — The question of the succession, that open wound 
from which Eussia so long hied, and to which she formerly owed her subjugation, 
ssvWaa, ,at last settled. . The - testamentary dispositions of . Ivan III showed his opinion 
oh the point. After he had' lopg hesitated whether l-o nominate as his successor 
his grandson or .his aoh by hia^ second wife, ho decided in favour of his son Vasilij, 
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IVAN III AND IV; THE WHITE RUSSIAN FEDERATION WITH THE 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLAl’Ii OVEPLEAF 

L<^ft ahovc.: Ivan H I Vaasilicvitcli, tlio (ii'st ‘01i;4li Piiiico and Autocrat (Qossiidav) of all 
Russia” (14(12-1505). From “La C().smo,c;vai)liio uiiivovsotk! ” d’Amlnj Tlicvot, cosmooraplie 
da Roy ; Paris, 1575. Tlievbt Ibiuid the portrait in the possession of a Greek at .Brus.sa in Asia 
Minor. 

(From the work of Ilovinski, “ Portraits mitliontiipws di’s Tzara Jean III, Basil .sou liLs, et Jean IF 
Ic Terrible," in tlio Royal and Imperial li'amilieitfulcikonimifis Library at Vienna.) 

lliylU ahovo : Ivan IV Vas.silievitc.h the “Terrible” (Groanyi, 15;?3-1584). 

(From the oontempovary womlent ‘‘ Ahc<ml.ni/acfur dcs llm-mi Qiiar und Grosfjfiirslen, Iwun Hcmila- 
U'ih, oMch' lieascn cm Mminrcha,, clc.,” in the Royal iind Iinperiiil Court J-ibriny at Vienna. 

Belolo ; The oinpcror Maximilian I receives the embassy of Vassilie III Ivniiovitch (1505- 
1533). After the woodcut by Hans Burokinair. 

(From “ Del' Wci.ss Kmiii'”(th(i wliitokiii"). A narrative of the exploits of the ernpevov Maximir 
Ran I. Oompilcil from lii.s memoirs by Mar.x Tridtzsanrwoin, with specially drawn woodent.s by Ilamisun 
Biirginair; Yiemui, 1775.) 
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probably because liis mother was a Byzantine. The other sous received small 
provinces without iiionarohical rule ; they had neither the right of coinage, nor any 
higher jurisdiction, and were compelled to recognise the elder brother as their lord. 
If one of them died without issue, his lauds reverted to the Grand Duke. Thus the 
first hereditary monarchy was instituted in Eussia. 

An era of renascence now began for Eussia, — -a restoration of the political 
independence and union of the empire, an economic revival, an awakening of the 
national self-consciousness, a renewal of national culture and literature, the dawn 
of new and gi'eater glory. Eussia, by frequently .sendhlg embassie.s to foreign 
courts entered by degrees into the circle of the civilized nations of the West. In 
.short, fortune once niore smiled on Eussia. 

But the goal was still far away, and serious obstacles remained to be overcome. 
The people were now the greate,st obstacle to themselves. In the long period of 
Tartar rule they had been warped nod merely politically but morall}’'. The Eus- 
aians had emerged from the Asiatic school, in which they had so long been trained, 
as Asiatics accustomed to miu'der and cruelty. The Greek Church in Eussia had 
suffered equally ; left to itself it iuevitably became stagnant. It is easier to improve 
the national welfare and culture and to gain victorie.s than to change the nature of 
a whole people ; several generations at least are required for that. 

(a) Ivan IV the Terrible. — The hard fortunes of the country had produced a 
hard ruling dynasty. The pride and self-consciousness of the sovereign, in vdiose 
person the state was bound up, grew with the progress which the union of Eussia 
made under Moscow’s supremacy, with the increase of the royal power toward the 
nobility and the popular assembly, and with the growth in the power and prestige 
of the nation. In Moscow the contest between tlie power of the prince and that 
of the nobility aud the popular assembly, which raged throughout Eussia, had been 
■decided in favour of the former. It was a soil on whiclr tyranny might fiourish. 
The Susdalian and Muscovite princes had increased the strictness of their govern- 
ment, and while Ivan III had already earned the surname of ‘'Awful,” this stamp of 
.sovereign reached the climax in Ivan IV. History calls him the Terrible (see his 
portrait in the plate facmg this page, Ivan III and Ivan IV). A man of unusual 
gifts aud iron will, but of the worst education imaginable, he is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in history, in which he has acquired a dark notoriety. It 
would be unfair to condemn him at once; lie is too important to be measured by 
conventional standards. 

When he was only three years old his father died. The government during his . 
minority was taken over by Iris mother Helene Gliuska, a Lithuanian, whose family 
was originally Tartar. A council of Boyar, s, in whioli tlie, first place was ceded to 
her uncle Micliael Glinski, was placed at her side. But it was soon apparent that 
this ambitious woman would not tolerate any other will by the side of hers. Only 
her favourite. Count Ivan Telepnev Obolenski], could exercise any influence over her. 
A reign of bloodshed began. Her brother-in-law Jurij, her uncle Michael, her 
•second brother-in-law Andrej, and others who seemed dangerous to her, died a cruel 
'death, while tire affairs of the empire were not maladministered externally. When 
;she herself died suddenly in 1538 and the Boyar council alone undertook the con- 
-duct of state affairs, two families, the Schuiskij and the Bielskij, came forw .'d, 
■disputed for precedence, and fought each other. Once more there were scenes of 
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blood ; no quaiter was given by either side when it had the ripper hand. Tivissia 
had iiorv been so long accustomed to self-goverii merit, tliat even iii the I’livy Coun- 
oil a member would wish to have unrestricted liberty of language. The, fact tliat 
no regard was shown the successor to the crown in the matter, and that he would 
have been gladly ignored, shows how untamed the powerful Boyars then were. 
Even in later years Ivan complained that Ivan Schuiskij Irad not greeted him, and m 
his bedroom had placed iris feet on his father’s bed, that the treasury of his father 
and his uncle had been plundered by the Boyars, and that even the royal service of 
plate had been marked with their names. Ivan in tliose da}^ often sufrercd liun- 
ger ; even his life was threatened. The Schujskij attacked towns and villages, tor- 
menting and extorting without mercy. They jealously watched that no one else 
gained inlluence. One of the privy councillors, Fedor Voronzov, who seemed to 
rejoice in the favour of the young sovereign, was insulted arrd cuffed in the presence 
of the latter ; his clothes were torn, and he would have been killed had not the. 
Metropolitan rescued him at Ivan’s petition. Prematurely accustomed to barbarity 
and bloodshed, the twelve-year old hoy gloated over the agonies of tortured ani- 
mals ; when only fifteen years old he rode tlirongh the streets of Moscow with his. 
young companions and cut and slashed all he met. The Orthodox Greek Church, 
which might have been expected to, exercise a favourable influence on the lawless 
youth, had sunk into such decay under ' the, Mongol yoke that it had not the 
strength to interfere. The clergy were almost as addicted to gaming, drunkenness, 
and other vices as the laity ; the darkest superstition prevailed among the common 
people. Jugglers, robbers, and fanatics roamed the lapel;- murder and brigandage 
were everyday occurrences. This was the moral condition of the society in which 
Ivan the Terrible grew up. 

At first he submitted, until, in 1543, in blazing fury he had Prince Andrej 
Schujskij seized in the open street, subjected to gross indignities, and murdered. 
From that day, says the chronicle, the Boyars began to fear him. He was then 
thirteen years old. On the 3d of February, 1547, when barely seventeen years old, 
he married Anastasia, daughter of the chamberlain, Eoman Saoharin. It i.s a 
proof of his political iiasight that he assumed the title of Czar, and that he obtained 
in 1661, tlirougli the patriarch of Constantinople personally, as well as through a 
council expressly called for the purpose, a confirmation of his descent from the 
imperial Byzantine house and of his right to the imperial crown. Fear fell on all 
pagan countries, says the Chronicle of Novgorod. All the nations of the Orthodox 
East began to look to the Muscovite Czar as to the head and representative of their 
Church and their patron. In the year of his coronation three outbreaks of fire 
(April and June, 1547) reduced the city of Moscow to ashes. The lives of the Czar 
and the Metropolitan were in the greatest danger. The Schujskij jirinces spread the 
report that the Czar’s grandmother, Anna Glinska, had torn the hearts out of corpses, 
soaked them in water, sprinkled the streets of Moscow with them, and thus caused 
the fire. The excited populace' murdered the uncle of Ivan, Jurij Glinsld, in the 
■church, marched to Vorohjovo, where the Czar was staying, and demanded witli 
threats , the; surrender of his grandmother. The moh did not disperse until Ivan, 
acting on a hold impulse, had the spokesmen executed.; The oocnrrence is said to 
have made a weighty and lasting impression on the Czar, . , 

It was then that Ivan; drew.: two new men to his side, the Pope Silvester and a 
- court official, Alexej Adaschev. Silvester governed him completely. Ivan did not 
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venture on a step without Silvester; lie ate, drank, dressed, and lived according to 
Silvester’s doctrines. The influence of the two was very beneficial, and not less so 
that of his wife Anastasia. An honourable atmosphere prevailed in court circles ; 
in all state business moral and religious aspects came into the foreground. Synods 
and imperial assemblies were summoned, in order to discuss important business. 
It was an inspiring moment when the young Czar in the year 1549 asked forgive- 
ness from the assembled people for all injustice and humiliated himself. He 
.showed universal courtesy and commanded men’s trust and love. Much good was 
really done then. In 1556 a new code of civil and canon law appeared, which 
from its division into one Inmdred chapters was called Stoglaiu. Its sixteenth 
l^aragraph contained an enactment for the erection of parochial schools in every 
town. 

At the same time the court of Moscow resolved to carry on war against the 
Tartars on the Volga, who still harassed Eussia. Ivan, at Silvester’s advice, though 
reluctantly, placed himself at the head of the army. Kasan was taken m 1552, 
not so much by the bravery as by the sheer numerical superiority of the Eussians. 
In the year 1557 Astrachau, the old Serai, once so formidable to Eussia, also fell. 
The results of this first conquest at the cost of the Asiatics were far reaching. 
Not merely was the power of the Tartars crushed and the whole of the great 
Volga made a Eussian .stream, hut Enssian influence now reached into the Caucasus 
and as far as Persia. Other tribes, such as the Tcheremisses, Mordvins, Tchuvashe.s, 
Votiaks, Bashkirs, who had formerly been subject to the ruler of Kasan, now- 
made their submission. The first step toward the conquest of Asia was taken. 
The Gi'imean horde alone was left ; but it led a precarious existence and sought the 
alliance of Eussia. Ivan returned to Moscow as a hero. His confident attitude 
toward the Boyars increased. “ I fear you no longer,” he is said to have exclaimed 
to a Voivod. 

He resolved at this period to disseminate the crilture of Western Europe in 
Eussia. Hans Slitte, a German from Goslar, who was at Moscow in 1547, was 
commissioned by him to bring scholars, artists, physicians, printers, artisans, etc., to 
Eussia. Aud it was only in consequence of the hostile attitude of the Livonians, 
who saw in this plan a dangerous strengthening of their neighbour, that Slitte failed 
to bring to Eussia the one Inmdred and twenty-three persons whom he had engaged. 
From this moment the dislike Ivan felt for the Baltic Germans grew the more 
intense, since the Teutonic Order in Livonia barred his road to the sea. Erom 
these reasons the determination to conquer Livonia matured in his mind despite the 
warnings of Silvester and Adascliev. When in 1553, under Edward VI, a British 
expedition of three ships was sent to explore the route to China and India by the 
Arctic Ocean, and one of the ships was cast away at the mouth of the Dwiua, Ivan 
seized the opportunity of opening commercial negotiations with England. He 
conceded to the English merchants highly advantageous trading privileges, and 
thus secured to his empire! a connection with the West. In the war for Livonia, 
which broke out between Eussia, Poland, and Sweden, Ivan obtained only Doi-pat 
(1558), while Poland held Livonia as a province and the duchy of Courland as a 
fief ; Esthonia fell to Sweden. 

These events entirely hrolre off the friendly relations between Ivan and Adas- 
chev and Silvester. The death of his virtuous queen (August 7, 1560) certainly 
coutribirted to this result. The guardianship exercised over him by the two had at 
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last become intolerable, Silve.ster bad tried t,o make ids ma,ster quite dependent 
■on him, arid had even taken up a jiosition o£ hostility to the Czarina. AVhen the 
first son of the Czar died («luue, 1553), vSilvester declared to him tliat it was a 
punishment inflicted by heaven for las disobedience. Puit a sei'orc illues.s of the 
■Czar (about the end , of the year 1552-1553) had brought matters to a head. 
.Awaiting Iris end, Ivan called on the Boyans to do homage to hi.s sou Dinitrij. 

But the Bo 3 'ar.s refused; Silvester and Adaschev sided with tlie rebels. The 
noise of the disputants reached the sick chamber of the Czar. When Ivan, con- 
trary to expectation, recovered, his coufidence in hi.s two conncillors was gone. 

Ivan was as yet moderate in his punishments; but little by little the number of 
executions increased, until hi.s fury against the Boyars knew no hounds. The 
fallen inini.sters had many partisans ; and when Ivan later .scented treason every- 
where, and felt him.self hisecure in his own. court, lie was to some extent justified, 
Lithuania-Poland, the mo.st dangerous enemy of Eus.sia, kept up communications 
with the malcontents, and the party of tlie fallen made no disguise of their Polish 
pu'oclivities. Prince Audrej M. Kurhskij intentionally brought about a shameful 
defeat in the Livonian campaign, and fled in 1564 to the Polish camp. Others 
actually admitted Tartars into the country. Ivan’s anxiety now became a disease ; 

Ire believed himself to he snrroimded hy none hut traitor.s. 

He at thi.s time received a letter from the fugitive Kurhskij, in which the 
latter summoned him before a divine tribunal to answer for Ins cruelties. Ivan 
sent for the bearer of the letter, drove his iron-.shod staff through his foot, leant 
with all his weight on it, and then had the letter read out. Barely have more 
.stinging reproaches been hurled in the face of a sovereign. The Czar thought 
well to answer the letter at length. Both writings belong to the most remarkable , 
documents of Kussian history. 

Ivan suddenly left Moscow on the 3d of December, 1564, in the companqien y of Ids , 
family,, many Boyars, and an armed force, and went to Alexandvovskaja s old, Skbudit 
He took the most revered relics and the state treasure with him. Mo^ is a*'W rva3 
wildly excited at it. A month afterwards two mis.sives from him arrivtainedfi'i—one 
to the Metropolitan, in which he said tliat he conld no longer tolerate th^ugb ge iiiegali- 
ties of the Boyars, especially since the clergy hindered him from pimisljjn thdiag tliein, 
and that he had resolved to leave the empire and go whither God R on ahi ldm ; a 
..second was addressed to the Orthodox citizens of Mo, scow, in which Rhodtftft fissured 
them that lie was not angry with them. The impression produced bj^of th,' ttee 
letters was overwhelming. The people, filled with the fear of falling of ngfliir ander , 
the rule of the nobles, marched with lamentations and threats throuQp.|;; 3^0 i,ii fhH. streets: 

. -of the city, ready to cub down the Gzar’s enemies, and requested s 

to propitiate the . Czar ; whereupon an embassy to the 

'Game back on the 2d uf Pebruaty, 1565; But s. terrih-'^j^^^j^ itculd seem 

have taken place in him. "His mere aspect struck hof Jxu/'r- Itfi jVsUsnH were dis- :■ 
torted with fury, his sight nearly gone, his hair almost „j|; ]{« ikclaied 
before a great meeting that he needed a body-guard.” ^ ^ jgj f,„t a series 

of towns and some streets of Moscow, and deolarcd tin ^ property, 

which was called OpritsMna, whBe the rest of Bussia' ' ' ' pr„Lr(v was called 

Semshtsliina and was left under the management of j,,' ' pi^vars. Tliis 

was the first separation of crown property from uatior’ ,.1 Vas impor 

tort in its eoniquenees. He ohL out of his f ^ m “V.;, 
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thousand men with wives and children, mostly peoj)le of low origin, the Opritsh- 
niki. An axe, a hogshead, and a besom were their badges, signifying that traitors 
would be beheaded, gnawed to pieces, and swept away. The whole Semshtshma 
was assigned to them to plunder, and there was no aj)peal to justice against them. 
ITow they wreaked their fury is shown by the circumstance that even now in 
Eusso-Polish countries a vagabond and robber is called Opryszok. Ivan meantime 
executed the traitors unspariugly, and then retired to Alexandrovo. There he 
indulged in wild excesses, hi brutal man-hunts, murdering, and burning ; strangety 
-enough he combined with all this sincere religious observances. He arranged his 
■court as a convent, and formed out of three hundred trustworthy myrmidons a 
monastic brotherhood, of which he was abbot. He performed every duty and him- 
self rang the hell for service. At midnight they assembled in cowls and black 
gowns, and Ivan struck his forehead so hard upon the floor that his face was 
-covered with bruises. 

This state of things lasted until 1572, for seven full years. Ivan wa.s mean- 
time conscious of the disgracefulness of these proceedings, for he endeavoured to 
disguise to the outside world the existence of the Opritshuiua, and conducted the 
affairs of state as before. The Metropolitan Philip finally plucked up courage to 
ask him to abolisli the Opritshuiua. Ivan, however, summoned an ecclesiastical 
court and impeached the bold petitioner. While Philip was standing in full 
robes before the altar ou the Stir of November, 1568, a troop of the body-guard 
rushed in, tore the vestnienls from liim, and dragged him oif to a convent prison, 
where he was strangled in 1569. The public mourning for the Metropolitan 
reduced Ivan to fury. Hundreds of Iversons were daily executed, burnt, or tortured 
to death, and wiiole communities were annihilated. Ivan lived under the delusion 
that for the sake of his own and his family’s existence he must exterminate the 
traitors. In the year 1572, tormented by fear and anxiety, the monarcii, who in 
his soul was intensely unhappy, composed his will; “My body is exhausted, my 
■spirit gloomy ; the ulcers ou my soul and my body are spreadhig, and no pdiysician 
is there to heal them. I waited if any would wish, to have pity on me, but none 
■came tome. . . . They have returned good with evil, love with hate.” These are 
his words at the opening of this document. We now have an insane person before 
us. He seems to have been stung by qualms of conscience in his lucid intervals, 
■■as is seen from many iudicatiou.s. 

A most remarkable and historically unique record of the Czar is left us in the 
shape of a book of ]na.sses for the smds of the deceased drawn up by his owu hand, 
in which he instituted masses for each one of his victims. After several names 
stands the sinister note, “with his wife, his children and servants,” “ w'ith liis 
sons,” or “ with his daughters.” Or we read there “ twenty men from Komen- 
skoje,” " eiglity-seven from Matvejschevo,” “Lord he gracious to the souls of thy 
■servants, 1,505 peivsons from Novgorod,” and so on. This list alone gives a'total of 
■’3,470: victims. There was no one now at court who would have had any influence 
■on Ivan. His second wife, a Tcherkess, who was only baptised just before her mar- 
xiage, may \vell have increased Ivan’s evil piropensities by her barbarous nature., 
'Thus, then, the torrent, having once left its banks, rushed on, destroying all in its 
■course. Since tire time of the Eoraau Omsars hardly any sovereign can have 
proved so clearly as Ivan the Terrible the truth of tire doctrine that every human 
being and all earthly power require some restriction if they are to remain within 
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the £)ale of huinniiiby. Tint Uie Enssian people sliare the guilt with him ; more 
especially are tlie nobility aiul clergy to blame, since they did not siijjport the 
efforts of tlie mouarcli in the cause of culture, but l\y cringing and immorality 
paved the way for his udcked propensities. I’lie last liberties of the people 
were destroyetl, and tire uumipoteuoe of the state established for all future 
time. 

The foreign policy wa.s siiccei3.sfnl in tlie East; tlie Cossack Jariuak laid the 
crown of Siberia at Ivan’s feet. But in the conte.st with. Poland he was worsted, 
notwithstanding that, under the pretext of wishing to receive the Eomau faith, he 


humbly begged the Emperor and Pope to iuterveue. The Poles, wlio Avere ready to 
offer him the crown after the death of Sigismimd Augustus, were deterred by his 



untrustworthiness and his avarice. 

Pate brought grievous 3ih.sfortune.s ou hi.s own hou.se. Tii a quarrel he struck 
his sou Ivai.! such a bkuv with an iron rod that tlie prince died from it on the 19th 
of November, 1581. His third son, .Feodor, was of weak intellect. Ivan’s remorse 
hastened his end. This uiicouventional prince, whose crimes are not devoid of 
some greatness, but whose name must always be inentioued with a shudder, died 
on the 17th of March, 1584. Ivan IV holds a proiuiuent place in Eussian histoiy 
both for good and for evil. 


C. The Exd or the House of Eueik 

Ivan’s sou Feodor mounted the throne in 1584; but his gentleness and piety 
would have been more suitable for a convent. The whole power thus lay in the 
hands of the privy councillors, amongst whom existed a daugero.us rivalry between 
a Schujskij arid a Bielsldj. The reputation of Boris Godunov at the same time 
was slowly iiicreasing, more especially since Nikita Eoniauov, Feodor’s uncle, who 
was at first the most influential regent, had died in 158G, and G-odunoy had con- 
trived a marriage between his sister and the young Czar ; in fact, he aimed at the 
crown himself. Although he could neither read nor write, he skilfully conducted 
the business of the nation, won a great reputation for Eussia in foreign countries, 
and appreciated the value of Western European culture. He proposed to found 
schools and in JIoscow a university, and sent John Kramer to Gfermany to obtain 
professors for it. He seat young Eussiaus abroad to study, and, gladl}^ employed 
foreigners in his service; began giving an excellent education to his children 
and supported art and iudustries. In a word, he was thoroughly capable of per- 
forming his task. His name, therefore, had a good reputation in foreign countries, 
but not so in Eussia. There they regarded his innovations with disapproval. The 
clergy despised the acquisition of foreign languages as superfluous, confusing, and 
dangerous to the faith. The great nobles muttered against the upstart. Godunov 
found , himself compelled to look for a support in the higher clergy and smaller 
nobility. > Two important innovations owe. their inception to this circumstance, — 
: the prohibition on freedom of movement of the peasantSj and the founding of the 
.■.Batriarctoe; The Eussian peasant had hitherto been allowed to change his 
; master,; that alone differentiated him from a slave. But this liberty of migration 
'.;iPjd,y,.henefited' the owners of .extemsive properties, who held out enticing adyan- 
order to be able to cultivate their broad plains. The peas- 
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aiitiy, therefore, deserted the small proprietors, whose lands became depopulated 
and depreciated ; yet these latter sustained the chief state burdens. Thus in this 
case the interests of the state coincided with those of the lesser nobility. Godunov, 
by taking from the peasants the right of movement, saved, the lesser nobility from 
misery and gained it for his purposes. That must have been far from his own 
interest, since he was himself the owner of extensive lauded estates. 

What was really for his personal advantage was the founding of the Patriar- 
chate. The Eussian clergy had long complained that its supreme head, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was the servant of an infidel monarch and possessed 
no proper prestige. Moscow regarded herself as the third Eome, just as Byzantium 
had thought herself the second. Why should Moscow not obtain ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, now that Constantinople had fallen so low, and Eussia was reckoned the 
protector of Orthodox Christianity ? Just then Jeremias, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, came to Moscow. Godunov seized the opportunity to win him over to 
his scheme. The other Patriarchs assented, and in 1598 was founded in Moscow 
the Patriarchate which continued until the end of 1700 (p. 581). The first Patri- 
arch was Job, a favourite of Godunov. 

Even now Godunov seems to have made all preparations for gaining the 
throne after the death of Feodor. But a brother of Feodor, Dmitrij, son of the 
seventh unlawful wife of Ivan the Terrible (see the genealogical table at page 
452), was still living. Although he had beeu sent in good time to Ugiitch with 
all his relations, there was no room for doubt that Ire would mount the throne 
after the death of .Feodor. The news then arrived (1591) that the young Dmitrij 
was no more. Public opinion incriminated Godunov. It is true that he organ- 
ised an investigation and executed the inhabitants of Uglitcli ; hut the rumour 
, persisted. 

Nevertheless Boris Godunov mounted the throne of the Czar after the death of 
the childless Feodor (January 7, 1598), since the crown was offered him by the 
patriarch Job, and he had been elected in a sort of imperial assembly. In order 
to ensure his own safety, he threw BieLskij into prison and banished the Eoma- 
novs. One of them, Feodor Nikititscli, was compelled to become a monk under the 
name of Pliilaret; his wife, Xenia Schestov, took the veil as the nun Marfa, 
Boris was at first an admirable ruler. But soon he was overcome by fears ; he, 
too, saw himself surrounded by traitors. He completely lost his balance of mind 
when the news spread tlmt Dmitrij was still alive,, and was preparing to recover 
the throne. Lithuanian magnates undertook to put a person who styled himself 
the miraculously rescued Dmitrij on the Eus.sian throne by force of arms. The 
people belicjved that Dmitrij was the true Czarevitch. The troops wavered in 
their loyalty, and in spite of the reverse which was inflicted on the pretender, 
his adherents increased in numbers. Godunov died in 1605, in the middle of 
this movement, and the pseudo-Dmitrij became master of Eus,sia. The whole 
nation shed tears of joy at seeing the son of their prince once more. His 
behaviour aud sympathies showed that he wms no Eurikovitch. He doted on the 
AVestand on the Eoinan Church, lie associated with Jesuits, and wished to con- 
vert Eussia to Catholicism. He ridiculed the native customs and the Boyars, and 
.scorned the court ceremonial. The Polish nobles who came to Moscow with their 
retinue indulged in shameless behaviour toward the Eus.sians. A month hardly 
had elapsed before Dmitrij fell victim to a conspiracy (May 17, 1606). His 
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corpse -was burnt, and a cannon loaded with the ashes, which were tlien scattered, 
to the four winds. 

Tlie succeeding period was full of disturbances. In a new assembly, sunimoned 
by the Patriarch Vasilij Scliujskij, who had conducted the inquiry in Uglitcli, 
had struck the pretender, and laid the courage to tell him he was an impostor, was 
elected Czar. Since a new Patriarch had been installed by the p.seudo-Dinitrij, a 
change now took place in this office. The as.seinbly imposed on tlie new Czar the^ 
condition that he was not to punish any ofleuder by deatli without a trial, uor 
confiscate the property of criminals, and that false accusers sliould be liable tO' 
penalties. These wore 'pacta conventa, such a.s the Slaehta had extorted from the 
Polish king. Schujskii solemnly swore to it. But Paissia saw in it a weakening 
of the royal dignity. The dominion of the nobility was feared iiiore than the 
tyranny of the Czar. 

Schujskij could not hold his own. Not merely were the nobility opposed tO' 
him from jealousy and envy, hut new pretenders cropped up) who profes,sed to he 
Dmitri], or Peter, Peodor’s .son. A more dangerous syiupjtom was that the king of 
Poland came forward as a serious candidate for the Eussian crown. In 1587 the 
Swedish house of Vasa reached the Polisli throne in the per.son of Sigi,smuiid III. 
It was wished to procure the Kus.siau crowu for his son Vladislav; Sigismund. 
would certainly have liked to have obtained it for himself. The Polish troops,, 
which were already in the vicinity of Moscow, did not wish to leave Eussia, 
since the new Czar had already been elected. Schujskij could not restore order,, 
.and was “humbly” begged by the assembly to vacate the throne, since he was 
unfortunate in his goveruuient and could not enforce any obedience to his rule. 
He abdicated and became a monk. The Council of Boyars now elected Vlad- 
islav to be Czar, on the condition that he would accept the Orthodox faith. The 
Polish troops were already allowed to enter Moscow and commanded the city. 

D . The Eise of the Eomanovs 

Then the Eussian peoprle rose throughout tlie empire, the monasteries also, 
with the Troizko-Sergievsch at their head. Nobles, merchants, and peasants 
banded together to save Eussia from the foreign yoke. In Nijni Novgorod many, 
following the example of a meat-seller Kusrna Minin, sacrificed a third part of 
their property. The noble prrince Posbarskij took the lead, and the Poles were 
soon driven out of Moscow. In the year 1613 the new assembly was convened.. 
The votes now fell on a stepo-grandson of Anastasia, wife of Ivan the Terrible, 
Michael III Eomanov, the fifteen -year-old son of the above-mentioned Metro- 
politan PMlaret, who had gone as ambassador to the Polish king and had been 
kept 'prisoner by Mm in , Marienhurg. Even in 1610 Michael found himself 
among the candidates for the throne, and had barely escaped, Polish plots. With 
him a new dynasty mounted the Eussian throne (see Figure 1 of plate at page 
467 and the genealogical tree at page 683). : ; ' , 

The state was impoverished and public affairs were in a bad condition. Many 
: towns declared outright that they could' pay no taxes. Michael) who had received a 
monastic education and was physically weak: and of sma,ll intellectual endowments, 
, _ was not the right man for Eussia at this severe crisis.' .Even his father, Pliilaret, 
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i ■who really governed in place of liis son, possessed no talent ns a ruler, while able 

monarchs were seated ou the thrones of Sweden and Poland in the persons of 
I Vladislav and Gustavus II Adolphus. Eussia thus was forced to endure still 

longer to he cut off from the Baltic SeU' hy Poland and Sweden. In the treaties 
which she made witli Sweden at Stolbovo in 1617, with Poland at Deulino in 
^ 1618, and then at Poljanovka in 1634, Eussia was forced to relinquish all claim on. 

Livonia, Smolensk, and a series of towns. “Eussia now cannot lannch a single 
« boat ou the Baltic without our consent,” said Gustavus Adolphus in the Swedish 

fc : V Diet, “and it will be hard for the Eussians to leap over this stream.” Even 

' against other enemies Eussia felt her weakness. When the Cossacks had con- 

quered Turkish Azov, the Czar ordered them to evacuate the fortress. The highest 
j merits of Michael and his father were that they governed without harshness and 

, endeavoured to raise the economic position of Eussia. After centuries of oppres- 

i' sion from Tartars and Czars the people once more enjoyed more humane treat- 

ment. Both rulers held frequent sessions of the Privy Council, which had long 
; been in abeyance. 

It was only under Michael’s son Alexej (1645-1676) and under the children of 
I, Alexej, Feodor (1676-1682), Ivan (1682-1689), Sophia, and Peter the Great, that 

t fortune once more smiled on Eussia, first in consequence of the 'weakness of 

I Poland under John Casimir, and then frona her own increased strength. The 

Ukraine (pp. 162 and 564) then submitted to the Czar ; in 1667 Poland in, the 
*' treaty at Andrussov was obliged to cede the Ukraine, on the left hanlr of the 

\‘ Dnieper, with Kiev ; this w'as finally ratified in 1686 in the peace of Grzymultov- 

skij by Sobieski, when Sophia reigned in the name of her infant brother. Eussia. 

I also in 1667 recovered Smolensk and other territories, which had been the 

: cause of wars for centuries, Peter the Great finst began the war with Sweden 
on account of Livonia. It was still more important for Eussia that witlr the. 

; Eomanovs Tartar Eussia ceased and its Europeanising began. * 

I".'.: 

fp, . A:;, :k, 

; 9. THE EISE AND FALL OF THE POWEE OF POLAND 

|; A . The Final Direction of the Polish Policy in 1515 



When Sigisnmnd, Casimir’s son, mounted the throne of Poland in 1506 (p. 512)^ 
Eastern Europe presented a very different political picture from that of a hundred 
years before. The hardest task of Poland in the course of the three last centuries, 
the suppression, that is, of the Teutonic Knights in order to occupy the coast of 
the Baltic, had been performed in 1466. It was high time for Poland to do so j 
a few decades later that rvould hardly have been possible. 

Threatening clouds gathered in the east and west of Poland just at the close 
of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth. Ou the one hand 
Moscow 'was arming for an attack on Poland-Litliuania, on the other side the^ 
0.sinans were pressing with increasing power. Poland had long enjoyed tran- 
quillity on the side of Moscow, which, groaning under the Tartar yoke, had been 
unable to move. But when Ivan III had shaken off the Tartar yoke and had his 
hands free, he formed comprehensive scheme.s. He worked for the unification of 
Eussia viith skill and good fortune. One district after another was brought over 
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to him. When he married in 1472 the Byzantine princess Sophia (Zoii), daughter 
of the, despot Thomas of Morea, the last of tlio race of the PaLcologi, he assumed 
the Byzantine imperial arms, the double-headed eagle, and claimed from Eouie 
the title of Impcrator Russics. He also laid claim to the Eussiau districts of 
Poland. The current of anti-Polish feeling in Lithuania was perceived by Ivan III. 
He therefore came forward as the champion of tlie Orthodox population of Poland. 
The Eussiau party in Lithuania was always strong ; and capable men, such as 
Michael Gliuskij, stood at its head. Even in Casiniir’s days the political condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe seemed to have shifted in favour of Moscow. Since the 
year 1481, after the Tartars had been beaten, the Lithuanian princes, hitherto 
friendly towtird Poland, began one after the other to go over to the side of Mos- 
cow. Alexander, while Grand Duke of Lithuania, was openly pro-Eussian. A 


rapprochement between him and Ivan took place in 1494. .Alexander married the 
Princess Helene and waived his claim to a series of towns in favour of his father- 
in-law. In the marriage contract he pledged himself not to force Helene to go 
over to the Catholic religion, and in fact not to allow her to do so “voluntarily.” 
He built a chapel for her in Wilna, and surrounded her only with peo])le of her 
own creed. We learn from these stipulations that the detrimental influence of 
the Eoman Catholic Church on public policy, against which a stand was being- 
made in Poland, was already recognised in Moscow. Alexander confirmed in 
1499 the old rights of the Orthodox Church. Ivan also knew how to stir up hos- 
tility on every side against Poland, and to organise a menacing league against it. 
He married his son Vasilij to a daughter of Stepharr the Great (p. 366) of Mol- 
davia, and thus drew this country into the sphere of his interests. He was allied 
with the Teutonic Order and friendly with the Tartar Khan Mengli Giray I 



(1469-1474 and 1473-1515) ; he observed an amicable attitude toward, Turkey, 
and would not entertain any notion of a league with Poland and Hungary against 
Turkey. His son Vasilij observed the .same policy. In this attitude toward 
Poland the Eussiau princes were met by the German emperor Maximilian, who, 
as an opponent of the Jagellons in the contest for the crowns of Bohemia and 
Hungary, found a welcome ally in the Muscovite. Grand Duke. This was the first 
time that Germany entered into relations with Moscow (cf. above, p. 265, etc.). 

Equally threatenmg was the attitude of .the , Sublime Porte (cf, Vol. VII, 
pp. 216-219, 221 et seg,). It was the zenith of, -.Osman power. Moldavia and 
Wallachia already wavered in their loyalty ai^ ullies of Poland ; if they were lost, 
it would be the turn of the Dniester district. ' Einally, it lay with the Jagellons 
to defend the Hungarian crown. This state of things drove Poland also toward 
the pouth. and provoked hostilities with Germany. The Hapsburgs, therefore, 
were, eager, in league with Moscow and -the Teutonic Order, to close the chcle of 
the enemies of Poland ; besides the above-named, Maximihan won over the Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, the Duke of ..Saxonyj and the king of Denmark for the 
combination against Poland, as well as a distinct party in Poland itself. 

It thus was high time- for Sigismund to act. He had concluded an alliance 
with Hungary in 1607,“ had renounced Moldavia in favour of Hungary, and mar- 
ried Barbara, sister of John Zapolya, besides winning oyer Mengli Giray, the Tar- 
: tar Khan,;hy " yearly presents.” of fifteen thousand gulden,/- everything in order 
,,.tQ .show -a. bolder front to Maximihan and others, ■ — when he suddenly changed his 
views, Sigismund could not, of course. Wage war with all his enemies at one and 
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the same time, and was forced, therefore, to decide whether to turn toward tlie 
West or the East. But Maximilian also had cause to seek a peace with Poland. 
The epoch-making struggle between the Hapsburgs and Valois tlien began 
(Vol. VII, p. 230). The succession in Milan and Haples aroused this struggle, 
and both antagonists fought in every part of the world where they could inflict 
damage on each other. Bigismund decided for the contest with the East and for 
the alliance with Maximilian. Ilis brother Ladislaus (Vladislav) II of Hungary 
(p. 386) was the intermediary. Thus, on the 22d of July, .1515, that memorable 
treaty between the three monarchs as to the succession, which wa.s decisive not 
merely for the history of Poland, wa.s arranged in Vienna. The granddaughter of 
the emperor, Maria, was to marry Lewis, the son of Ladislaus, and Anna, his daugh- 
ter, was to wed one of the two grandsons of the emperor, Charles or Ferdinand; 
the emperor went through the form of betrothal with Anna in the name of the 
not yet selected grandson, in the church of St. Stephen. It was further decided 
that, in the event of Lewis dying without issue, the Hungarian crown should 
devolve on his sister Anna. This treaty meant the renunciation by the. Jagellons 
of their claims to the Growi\s of Bohemia and Hungary, and therefore to any 
power in the West, and founded the world power of the house of Hapsburg, just 
as it laid tlie foundations of the later empire of Austria, The day which saw 
the last Hungarian Jagellon fall at Mohacs, the 29th of August, 1526, was the 
birthday of the Austrian monarchy. 

But this treaty, on the other side, brought advantages to Poland. The emperor 
no longer supported the Teutonic Order, and did not aim at an armed alliance 
with tlie Grand Dulce of Moscow, but left Poland a free liand. The situation that 
had been prepared and created by the battle at Taiienberg was formally recog- 
nised and confirmed by Germany so far as sucli treaties can be binding. The 
year 1515 forms the last stage in the development of the conditions created by 
the year 1410. 

Poland thus entered upon a new chapter of her historical development. The 
empire, which had hitherto turned its face toward the west, now turned toward 
the east, namely, toward Moscow. The contest with this power fills the pages of 
the history of Poland for the succeeding centuries and decides her fate. Poland, 
indeed, only gradually recognised the necessity of this struggle. .Even Sigisinmid 
did not keep this goal steadily before him, even though he wavered in his loyalty 
to Germany. 

The Poles, whose country lay on the irpper courses of the Oder and the A^is- 
tula, must have always struggled to reach the Baltic. Tliis motive, indeed, led 
to the union with Lithuania, which equally was drawn toward the Baltic. For 
this reason the Lithuano-Polisli union was maintained in the face of all hin- 
derances. In the Second treaty of Thorn of 1466 the Poles had reached the goal 
which the coui’se of their rivers clearly indicated. The same physical necessity 
caused the change of front in the year 1515. Poland never found the partner- 
ship with Hungary profitable ; the connection was physically impossible, since a 
chain of mouutains raised a barrier between them. Bohemia and Hungary espe- 
cially had greater interests in common with Austria than with Poland, which lay 
on another line. There the Danube created out of all the surrounding regions a 
new state, Austria, the necessity of which was proved by the joint wars against 
the Turks, who wished to dispute with it the. possession of the Da.nube. The 
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iutliiPiice of geogiapliy therefore kept Polaud aloof from Hvuigary, Bohemia, and 
Au.stria, and dictated to her that abandon inent of all interests in Hungary which, 
forms the one side of the. treaty of 1515. 



But the other side of the treaty, the advance against the East, was qualified l)y 
physical conditions. While Western Europe is divided by mountain ranges into 
many distinct and separate parts, in which individual states could develop apart, 
since they were protected from their neighbours by nature, Ea,9t Europe forms 
one gigantic plain wdiich, in spite of its expanse, must have favoured the forma' 
tion of ca honiogeneoii.s political .structure on its whole surface. The waves of 
nations continually swept on and broke one on the other ; the weaker tribes were 




subjugated, until at last, only the strongest survived. Nowhere perhaps has the 
etlinograpliical picture changed so often as here — on the seacoasts if anywhere. 
Many ceiiturie-s elapsed before a homogeneous political structure arose in this 
gigantic basin. There were countless tribes tliere, and countles.s tribes were fated 
to fall, until finally, on the question who w'as to rule over the whole of East 
Europe, only two nations could come under consideration, — the Poles and the 
Prussians. And as soon as they recognised each otlier as rivals they rushed at 
each other, just as when in the desert one wild beast crosses the path of another. 
Properly speaking, the two kindred stocks, since they had similar economic, politi- 
cal, artistic, and even national interests, and to some degree the same enemies, 
could have quite well united, as was the case with Poland and Lithnaiha, But it 
was shown once more how powerfully an idea dominates man. The two races, 
educated in different schools, worshipped quite different ideals. It was not the 
Poles that were fighting against the Eussians there, but the Catholic Church 
against the Orthodox, republicanism against despotism. Hence the bitterness of 
this East European war; it was a war of two conflicting principles. 

Moscow had emerged from the Tartar school haixl and barbarised. An implac- 
^ ably stern absolutism had saved llnssia from destruction. How therefore, after 

this experience, was she to give up her own form of government and join the 
' 'Western current of ideas ? People and prince alike in liussia were so convinced 
-of the blessing of absolute monarchy that they were readier to go further in that 
■direction rather than to abandon it; especially since in the impending war all the 
resources of the country stood at the absolute disposal of the despotic ruler, and 
the nation was so devoted to him that it hardly ventured to murmur under the 
heaviest oppression. A glance at the development of ' things in Poland corrld only 
, strengthen Moscow in this conviction. Just when the struggle between these 
two nationalities began, the royal power in Poland had gradually sunk into a 
: phantom monarchy,; the king and the nobility seemed , to constitute two hos- 

tile opposing parties. The nobility would not undertake anything unless they 
received in return .some concession or other from the king. The Slachta decided 
on war and peace, and, obtained pay for the campaigns outside the borders of the 
empire. The ravages and losses in war had to he made good to them, and their 
prisoners of war ransomed by the king. The nobility was desirous of paying as 
few taxes as possible,, and of lighteni-irg the burden of their other state duties, 
I and naturally saw with pleasure when the king was freehanded. , The kings bore 
' the whole load of responsibility, and often rescued the realm, from distress merely 
_ , ’’ I ’by the weight of their personality and with their own means. These nohles, again, 

• ■ owed nothing for economy or work ; work was the concern of the peasants. These 
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latter tlierefore and the king were the martyrs of the coinnionweal. And the class 
which possessed the most power in the state regai’ded the highest interests of the 
kingdom as something almost foreign. How could Poland under such conditions 
he a strong state ? These weaknesses came to light in all the wars which Poland 
waged in the fifteenth century. The whole niaiiagement of the war against the 
Teutonic Order, which after the year 1410 was enfeebled, was a discredit to Poland 
•as a state; and all the more so since there were brave soldiers and competent 
officers enough in the country. Hevertheless the Pohsh nobility was ])roud of 
its imperial constitution and its personal privileges. Its freedom appeared to it 
in a peculiarly brilliant light when it saw how in the neighbouring kingdom the 
intellectual life was stunted under the oppression of the despotic Czar. 

We see here tlie strange plicuomenon of two nations alarmed at the defects 
which each noticed in the other, and driven to exaggerate their own good qualities. 
The Eussian.s enlarged tlie despotic power of the Czar to a monstrous degree ; the 
Poles strengthened the freedom of the individual so greatly that the unity and 
liberty of the kingdom were destroyed. The two countries, apart from isolated 
j)ersonalities, who wished now and again to stay the evils, but could not carry their 
pmrpose tlirougli, did not adopt a middle course between the two extremes or any 
other solution of the problem. 

Let ns consider other circumstances in order to determine what were the 
intentions of each of the two opponents in the impending struggle. Although 
Poland was weaker ns a state, yet it was benefited by the higher civilization and 
the support of Eome, so that it came forward in the contest with the East as the 
representative of Europe in the interests of culture and religion. It could boast 
also of the sympathies of Europe, wliich did not, however, go beyond wordy agree- 
ments, and did not prevent the Western Powers from attacking Poland itself on: 
a favourable occasion. Polajid at first made great progress. But then only too 
•soon the difficulty of her task was apparent. If Poland was resolved to carry 
Eoman Catholicism to the East, she was destined to learn that Greek Orthodoxy 
was being organised and grouped round Moscow as its representative. And even 
those aristocratic liberties which the Poles thought to disseminate in the East 
were accompanied by conditions which were fatal to them, since a heavy oppres- 
sion of the country population went hand in hand with them. These two move- 
ments, the religious and the social, could not hut cause widespread agitation 
among the population, which led to revolts and the ultimate loss of the Ukraine. 
The Poles finally became conscious that a concentration of all their energies was 
necessary in order tO' face the hard struggle. But it was at this point that the 
capabilities of the highly gifted and patriotic people failed. The old proverb, 
“lizccz pospolitci cnota stoi” (the republic exists by virtue), was no longer apjjli- 
■cable, since civic virtue had disappeared from Poland. 


B. The Last Two Jageelons 


SiGiSMUND and his son Sigismund Augustus, the last two Jagellons, clearly per- 
ceived the root of the malady from which the Polish nation suffered. The period 
of their reigns is therefore an unbroken series of attempts to change the constitu- 
tion, to stem the arrogance of the nobles, to strengthen the monarchy, and pass 
wise laws, and we must admit that they showed abundant proofs of good inten- 
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ticms, energy, perseverance, and self-sacrifice. We see them and their successors 
continually at war witli tlie disorder and anarchy in the country, but also notice 
how they uselessly spent tlieir efforts in this unefiual contest and were unable to 
check the universal progress of decay. 

Sigisinund (1506-15-48) soon showed his incapacity for tlic weighty task. 
Even before 1515 he was involved in war with Moscow and gained some successes; 
but the war could no longer be prosecuted energetically. It was tlie same in the 
second war, which broke out in 1533. Moldavia was already on the side of Mos- 
cow, Sigisinund here displayed marked feebleness toward Germany. When in 
1518 he married as Ins second wife Bona Sforza of Milan, the daughter of Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo (died 1494), and thus became nepliew of the emperor Maximilian, 
he seems to have let himself be iiilluenced by Gennan^b as Jagiello once did. The 
brilliance of the imperial title induced him to form a friendship with Ferdinand I 
and to ask the hand of Elizabeth, the emperor’s daughter, for his son Sigisniund 
Augustius. But he did not make full ii.se of this alliance with Germany. Thus 
he did not declare war, for e.vaiuple, against the Order, whose Grand Master per- 
sistently refused to do homage until after the death of Maximilian in 1519. But 
even then he did not understand how to retain his advantage. In 1521 a truce 
for four years was concluded by the good services of the emperor Charles V, who 
once more tried to play off the Teutonic Order against Poland. 

The Eeformation made nowhere such rapid progress as in Prussia under the 
rule of tlie monastic knights, and at Luther’s advice it was resolved to change the 
lauds of the Order into .a .secular duchy. The Grand Master, Albert of -Branden- 
burg, a son of Frederick of Ansbach and Sophia, Sigismund’s sister (died 1613), arid 
therefore a nephew of Sigisinund, entered Cracow at the beginning of April, 1525, 
laid aside the dre.ss of the Order, and did homage to the king on the great square 
at Cracow as a .secular prince and hereditary duke of Prussia. The duke pledged 
himself to be a loyal vassal to the king, and to aid him in war with a hundred 
knights, and renounced his right of coinage. He received in return the first place 
in the Senate at the king’s side. On the extinction of his descendants in the male 
line Prussia was .to fall to Poland. There was little cause for Poland to rejoice at 
this Goilclusion of the matter. For now the place of a periodically elected Grand 
Master was filled by a hereditary German duke, and, what was a far weightier 
matter, the country, owing to the Eeformation, assumed a thoroughly German 
character. The old enemy reappeared in a form still more dangerous to Poland. 
So weak , and shortsighted was Polish policy, that even, after the death of Duke 
Albert II Frederick (August 27, 1618), the fief was not resumed according to the 
meaning of the compact, but was transferred to the KUr-Brandenburg elder line 
of the Hohenzollerns. The complete severance of Prussia from the Polish crown 
could only he a question of time ; it was destined to take place in 1659, when 
Poland, completely surrounded by enemies, was in the greatest straits, and a for- 
midable danger was threatening from the East. Even now Moscow and Prussia 
united against Poland, and their friendship soon became traditional. 

: It was , but a slight compensation that Sigismund united the western Masovian 
principalities , with his own crown after the extinction of the Piasts in those parts. 
At.jyas fortuirate for Poland- that, with true discernment he maintained friendly 
relations .with Turkey. 

In spnte of his circuin.spection ami foresight Sigismund, though personally an 
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efficient ruler, who reduced to order the chaos of the imperial finances, did not 
achieve a complete success in any direction. How could the vast empire make a 
bold show when the nobility evinced no patriotism, but were bent on their own 
advantages and the increase of their privileges, and only too often prejudiced the 
respect due to the crown ? Even under Jagiello the Slachta, when the king had 
refused to cede some privilege, had hacked in pieces before his eyes the deed of 
acknowledgment intended for them. They had threatened Casimir, the son of 
Jagiello, with deposition. The same scenes wei-e repeated now. Maximilian, 
since even before 1515 he stood in strained relations with Sigismund, succeeded in 
bringing over a part of the nobles to his side ; the Slachta refused the king the 
supplies for the war against Moscow. Christopher Szydloviecki, one of the most 
influential ministers of Sigismund, prided himself on having received from Maxi- 
milian eighty thousand guldens, without being conscioup that he was guilty of high 
treason. .For the same reasons Sigismund was unable to carry on the war against 
the Order with the necessary vigour. When he summoned iu 1537 the nobility to 
a campaign against Moldavia, and some one hundred and fifty thousand men assem- 
bled at Lemberg, tl^ese masses would not march to the war, Imt became rebellious 
avid demanded legislative reforms, xin attempt on the king’s life was actually made 
iu the diet of 1523. But when iu 1538 it was proposed to punish severely the 
crimes of public outrage and lese majeste, recourse was had to Eoman law, since the 
national code wa.s deficient. It deserves to be specially noticed that the custom 
now began to develop of allowing no law to pass without the common consent 
{communis consetmis). This fundamental principle led uiitimately to the lihermn 
mto (pp. 541 and 564). 

This state of things lasted under Sigismund TI Augustus (also called Augus- 
tus I; 154S-1572), sou of Sigismund I. He was much wiser than his father, so 
that he accomplished notable results, both in foreign policy and in the field of 
internal reforms. 

Sigi.smund Augustus was able to make an important conquest on the Baltic Sea. 
The Livonian section of the Teutonic Order avas then approaching its dissolution, 
and Poland required to keep watch on the forthcoming negotiations as to the suc- 
cession. The Order had never reached such power and prosperity iu Livmua as 
in Prussia. For one thing, the stream of immigi'atiug Germans was less full there ; 
for another, the continual struggle between the Order and the arclvbishopric of 
Eiga prevented any close amalgamation of the estates of the realm. The provin- 
cial bishops did not shrink from looking for outside, aid. Thus the last arch- 
bishop of Eiga allied himself witli Poland, and put himself formally under the 
protection of the Polish king, conduct intensely exasperating to the Orvler, \yhich 
had always shown a national .spirit. Poland and Eussia had a keen interest iu 
the decision of the Livonian question. The possession of this rich avid populated 
country, and through it of an iinportaut position on the Baltic, was worth the 
greatest sacrifices and exertions. The supremacy on the Baltic simply depended 
upon the sovereignty of the old German colony. Eussia was still more interested ; 
although in spite of the “historic” rights put, forward by the Czars, no Eussian- 
prince ruled on these coasts until 1721. Eussia was pressing forward in the 
sixteenth century with redoubled strength ; access to the ocean was essential for 
her, if she wished to become a great power in Europe. But Sweden and Denmark 
had an evpvally marked interest in the solution of the Livoniair questioiv; the 


